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PREFACE 

TO 

THE   SEVENTH    EDITION, 


1  HIS  work  was  originally  designed  as  an  elementary  treatise 
on  Surgery  ;  and  in  all  the  editions  which  it  has  passed  through, 
the  same  primary  object  has  never  been  departed  from.  The 
principal  wish  of  the  Author  has  been  to  offer  such  views  of 
scientific  and  practical  Surgery,  as  the  student  and  young  prac- 
titioner may  refer  to  with  advantage.  Above  all  things,  he  is 
desirous  that  the  publication  may  serve  as  a  text-book  for  the 
Lectures,  annually  delivered  by  him  to  the  Surgical  Class  of 
University  College ;  and,  if  the  gentlemen,  who  compose  that 
class,  shall  be  in  any  way  benefited  by  the  undertaking,  or  de- 
rive from  it  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  doctrines,  which 
they  do  him  the  honor  of  listening  to,  the  pleasure  that  he 
will  experience  in  thus  promoting  their  advancement,  will  be 
his  highest  reward. 

The  reader,  who  compares  this  edition  with  the  last,  will  dis- 
cover numerous  corrections ;  and  in  almost  every  page,  new 
matter.  All  this  seemed  requisite  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Surgery. 

7  Woburn  Place,  Rtissell  Square, 
November  26, 1839. 
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PREFACE 


TO    THE 


FOURTH    AMERICAN    EDITION. 


At  the  request  of  the  publishers,  I  have  carefully  perused  the 
seventh  edition  of  Mr.  Cooper's  First  Lines  of  Surgery.  I  have 
found  occasion  to  add  a  few  notes,  in  order  to  explain  some 
views,  and  to  introduce  some  new  subjects :  these  are  included 
in  brackets.  The  work  needs  no  commendation  at  my  hand.  It 
has  already  passed  through  seven  editions  in  England;  and  the 
editions  in  this  country,  by  Drs.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  and 
M^Clellan,  of  Philadelpliia,  have  been  some  time  since  ex- 
hausted. These  facts  sufficiently  attest  the  estimation  in  which 
the  work  is  held,  both  in  England  and  America. 

WiLLARD   PaRKEB. 

734  Broadway,  New  York, 
October,  1844. 
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THE 

FIRST    LINES 

OF    THE 

PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 


SECTION  I. 

Elkmentart  and  General  Subjects. 

INFLAMMATION. 

As  soon  as  due  proficiency  has  been  made  by  the  student  in  ana- 
tomy, chemistry,  uie  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  physiology, 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  constituting  essential  portions  of 
the  foundation  of  medical  science,  he  is  qualified  to  commence  with 
advantage  the  study  of  disease;  the  comprehension  of  which  is  to 
be  derived,  pardy  from  the  most  authentic  discriptions  of  it,  but 
chiefly  from  the  personal  observation  of  its  extremely  diversified 
forms,  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  field  of  experience. 

No  texture,  possessbg  vessels  and  nerves,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  attack  of  mflammation,  and  consequently  nearly  every  part  of 
the  body  is  subject  to  it.  In  those  animals  which  have  no  visible 
nerves,  Dr.  Macartney  believes  that  the  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion are  not  exhibited.  The  nerves  are  regarded  by  him,  and,  I 
think,  correctly,  as  essentially  engaged  in  the  process.  Many  dis- 
eases owe  their  commencement  to  it;  all  mechanical  injuries  are  fol- 
lowed by  it;  and  numerous  disorders,  not  associated  with  it  in  theif 
beginning,  become  complicated  and  materially  influenced  by  it  in 
their  more  advanced  stages.  It  is  indeed  so  closely  connected  with 
disease  in  general,  either  as  a  cause,  an  effect,  an  accidental  com- 
plication, or  even  as  a  means  of  cure,  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
the  observation,  that,  when  once  a  student  has  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  inflanmiation  and  its  consequences,  and  has  jomed  with  this 
information  some  good  ideas  of  the  nature  of  a  few  organic  diseases, 
he  may  be  said  to  command  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
pathology. 
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14  IlfFLAMMATIOK. 

Inflammation  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  but  fire* 
quently  as  a  salutary  process,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  repair  or 
removal  of  the  effects  of  various  injuries  and  morbid  alteration  af« 
fecting  the  textures  of  the  animal  body.  Thus  the  disease,  called 
hydrocele,  is  radically  cured  by  exciting  inflanmiation  within  the 
tunica  vaginalis;  and,  in  wounds  of  the  bowels,  a  fatal  efiusion  of 
the  intestinal  matter  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  compact  and  close 
state  of  all  the  parts  within  the  peritoneum,  followed  up  and  ce» 
mented  by  the  adhesive  inflanmiation.*  Abscesses  of  the  liver  dis* 
charge  themselves  sometimes  externally,  sometimes  inwardly  into 
the  colon,  and  occasionally  they  make  their  way  into  the  bronchi. 
In  the  first  case,  inflammation  ghies  together  the  two  contiguous  por-» 
tions  of  the  peritoneum,  and  by  means  of  ulceration,  a  passage  is 
then  safely  formed  for  the  matter  through  such  adherent  parts  of  the 
membrane,  and  next  through  the  more  external  textures.  Thus,  the 
pavity  of  tbe  abdomen  is  preserved  fi'om  an  efiusion  of  pus,  which 
would  immediately  excite  a  iatal  attack  of  peritonitis.  In  the  se^ 
cond  case,  by  means  of  sipiilar  adhesions  and  ulceration,  the  con« 
tents  of  the  abscess  are  safely  conveyed  into  the  intestine.  In  the 
third,  the  two  contiguous  peritoneal  surfaces  first,  and  then  the  two 
adjacent  pleural  surfaces,  are  rendered  adherent  by  inflammation; 
and  lastly,  the  ulcerative  process  opens  a  way  for  the  pus  through 
these*  adherent  membranes,  the  diaphragm,  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
through  the  sides  of  the  bronchi,  whence  the  abscess  is  discharged 
by  coughing,  t 

When  any  part  of  the  animal  body  is  red,  swelled,  and  painful, 
its  temperature,  being  at  the  same  time  raised,  its  natural  secretions 
altered  or  suspended,  and  its  functions  disturbed,  such  state  of  it 
always  receives  the  name  of  inflammation.  It  is  not,  however,  ev-^ 
ery  form  of  inflammation  that  is  characterised  by  a  combination  of 
redness,  pain,  heat,  and  swelling:  in  some  cases,  there  is  little  or  no 
redness;  in  some,  scarcely  any  swelling;  in  others,  only  a  trivial 
uneasiness   tingling,  or  stifihess,  scarcely  amounting  to  pain. 

Inflammation  is  said  to  be  acute  when  attended  with  redness,  heat, 
swelling,  and  pain,  and  when  the  quickness  of  its  course  is  such, 
that  it  either  subsides  in  a  few  days,  or  brings  on,  in  the  same  space 


*  In  oplMMition  to  the  commonly  receired  doctrine  of  inflammation  being  often  a  mI- 
utBiT  proceit,  eesential  to  the  repair  of  accidental  and  morbid  lotions  of  textaree  of 
the  body  (**tbe  neceaaary  condition,  or  means  by  which,**  as  Dr.  Carswell  remarka, 
"  most  mjories,  and  all  eolations  of  continuity  are  repaired**),  Dr.  Macartney's  in- 
restigations  lead  htm  to  conclnde,  "  that  the  powers  or  reparation  and  of  reprodaetioii 
are  in  propoition  to  the  hidispoaitkw,  or  inoapacity  for  inflammation;**  and  that "  in* 
flammatioo  is  so  far  from  beinff  necessary  to  tne  reparation  of  parts,  that,  in  proportioii 
as  It  exists,  the  latter  is  impeded,  retarded,  or  prerented."  "  On  Inflammation,*'  p. 
6.  8to.  Lood.  1888.  Many  of  Dr.  Macartney's  aigomenti,  in  support  of  this  Tietw, 
are  derived  ftom  what  happens  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  whieh  posMii  no  fm^ 
)>le  nenres,  or  whose  nervous  systems  are  exceedingly  simple. 

t  See  Dr.  M.  Hall's  <*  Principles  of  MedioiDa,"  p.  28. 
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df  time,  suppuration,  ulceratioo,  mortificatioii,  or,  when  seated  in 
important  organs,  even  the  patient's  dbsolution. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  of  a  slower  and  less  painful  kind,  fre- 
quently beginning  almost  imperceptibly,  and  then  lingering  in  parts 
for  an  indefinite  period.  It  may  be  attended  with  litde  heat  or  pain. 
Gradual  and  insidious  as  its  progress  may  be,  it  frequently  leads  m 
the  end  to  structural  changes  and  functional  derangements  of  the  most 
serious  and  irremediable  kbd.  Acute  inflammation  may  terminate 
in  it;  and  many  of  the  slowly  formed  thickenings  and  indurations, 
of  various  tissues,  appear  to  be  effects  of  it;  but  the  doctrme  is  far 
from  being  tenable,  which  ascribes  to  it  the  Origin  of  (hose  multiform 
tumors  presenting  themselves  in  the  body  as  adventitious  formations^ 
or  growths,  superadded  to  the  primitive  textures,  and  even  some^ 
times  annihilating  them. 

Inflammation  is  said  to  be  healthy ^  when  UncOmbined  with  any  de- 
terminate disease  in  the  part  or  constitution,  capable  of  exercising 
an  unfavorable  influence  upon  it,  and  particularly  when  established 
for  the  accomplishment  of  some  salutary  purpose  in  the  animal  econ^ 
omy.  Such  mflammation  is  also  sometimes  termed  eommon  or  nm- 
pk,  and,  if  it  be  near  the  surface  of  the  "body,  forming  a  circum- 
scribed swelling^  attended  with  heat,  pain,  throbbing,  and  redness, 
it  often  re!ceives  Uie  name  of  phlegmon  or  phkgmonotu  inflammoHon. 
This  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue; 
but,  if  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  this  view,  we  may  say,  that  it  is 
heaUhy  inflammation  of  that  texture;  for  the  cellular  tissue  is  also  the 
Jft-incipal  seat  of  some  othef  kinds  of  inffammation,  Us  for  instance 
those  of  carbuncle,  malignant  pustule,  boils,  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
las, &c.  Phlegmon  is  defined  by  Dr.  Macartney  to  be  usually  the 
consequence  of  some  injury,  or  evident  irritation,  and  produced  in 
constitutions,  or  parts  of  the  body,  which  have  been  previously  car-* 
tying  on  healthy  functions.  One  of  its  most  distinguishing  features 
is  the  deposition  of  fibrine  in  and  around  the  inflamed  part^ 

Unhealthy  inflammation  comprises  those  forms  of  it  whose  appear-^ 
ances,  progress,  and  terromation,  are  under  the  infloenctf  of  some 
cfefinite  or  indefinite  disease  in  the  part  or  the  system  at  large:  its' 
varieties  are,  therefore,  as  numberless  as  diseases  diemselves. 

Specific  inflammationtj  which  always  belong  to  the  unhealthy  class,* 
are  so  called  when  their  appearance,  effects,  course,  and  termina-' 
tion,  are  marked  by  strikmg  differences*  from  aO  or£nary  cases; 
such  as  a  connection  with,  or  a  depend^ice  upon,  a  particular  dia- 
thesis; the  operadon  of  an  animal  poiepon;^  the  power  of  generating' 
a  contagious  or  infectious  principle,  and  of  being  tbus  propagated* 
from  one  person  to  another.  Bone  specific  iafiammations,  and  their' 
effects  upon  the  system  at  large,  produce  a  permanent  impression 
on  the  constitution,  whereby  the  individual  is  rendered  insusceptible' 
of  a  second  attack  of  them.  Particular  kinds  of  inflammation  ap-^ 
pear  to  be  considered  as  specific,  partiy  on  account  of  the  peculiar-^ 
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iij  of  their  nature,  and  partly  because  they  require  treatment  very 
different  from  that  apphed  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammatory 
complaints.  For  one  or  another  of  these  reasons,  the  mflammation 
of  syphilis,  scrofula,  small-pox,  cow-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  of  a 
multitude  of  cutaneous  diseases,  is  specific:  perhaps,  mdeed,  the 
number  of  inflammations  entitled  to  this  denomination  is  much 
^eater  than  usually  calculated,  and  Rayer  may  be  right  in  ascrib- 
mg  the  peculiarities  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  general  to  the  specific 

S|uality  of  the  inflammation,  excited  by  various  causes  on  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  body. 

Inflammation  is  said  to  be  primary  or  idiopathic^  when  it  is  the 
original  affection;  secondary  or  symptotnaticy  when  the  consequence 
of  another  disorder.  The  sympathies  existing  between  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  that  between  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
are  usually  cited  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  certain  inflammations, 
which  consequently  receive  the  name  of  sympathetic.  Thus  some 
cutaneous  diseases  are  frequendy  associated  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  or  respiratory  organs; 
while,  in  other  instances,  the  latter  affection,  or  even  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  follows  inflammation,  injury, 
or  disease  of  the  cutaneous  texture.  This  fact  is  often  exempli- 
fied in  erysipelas  and  extensive  scalds  and  burns.  The  effects  of 
phlebitis  in  bringing  on  inflanmiation  and  suppuration  in  various  tex- 
tures and  organs,  remote  from  the  original  disease  or  injury,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  sympathetic  itfiammations. 

Amon^t  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  inflammation  are,  the  ad- 
hesion of  parts  to  one  another;  the  filling  up  of  the  interstices  of  the 
cellular  texture  with  fibrine;  the  deposit  of  the  same  substance  upon 
firee  surfaces,  m  the  form  of  one  or  several  layers,  having  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  a  membrane,  and  hence  frequently  called 
a  pseudo'membrane;  or  around  collections  of  purulent  matter,  or 
around  a  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  substance  of  parts,  in  which 
circumstance  it  is  transformed  into  a  cyst,  calculated  to  prevent 
such  foreign  body  from  irritating  the  neighboring  textures;  or  it  is 
deposited  between  the  surfaces  of  a  recent  wound,  which  have  been 
brought  together,  where  it  constitues  their  first  bond  of  union. 
Now,  all  these  curious  effects  and  changes,  resulting  from  the  ex- 
udation of  fibrine  or  coagulating  lymph*,  and  its  occasionally  be- 
coming vascular  and  organised,  as  is  frequently  exemplified  on  in- 
flamed serous  membranes  and  in  wounds,  led  John  Hunter  to 
name  the  kind  of  inflammation  producing  them  the  adhesive. 

When  the  tendency  of  inflammation  is  to  cause  the  production  of 
a  peculiar  fluid,  termed  pus,  the  epithet  suppurative  is  employed  to 
denote  this  character  of  it.     The  expressions  ulcerative  and  gan- 


*  The  tenn^^rtne  is  now  freanentlj  sobslHuted  for  thtitxif  coagulating  lymph;  but 
at  the  latter  contaios  albumen,  there  it,  itrictlj  tpeaking,  a  difierence  between  them. 
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grenowf  signify  its  disposition  to  occasion  ulceration  and  mortifica^ 
tion. 

Whether  inflammation  is  to  be  adherive^  suppurative^  uUenUiuey  ov 
gangrenousy  is  chifly  determined  by  the  kind  of  texture  affected  ;• 
the  original  qualitjr  of  the  inflammation  itself;  the  nature  of  the  excit* 
ing  cause;  or  the  previous  state  of  the  part,  or  constitution.     In 
serous  membranes,  adhesive  inflammation  is  more  readily  excited 
than  suppurative;  and  this-  is  also   the  case  in    the  cellular  tis- 
sue in  general,  so  far  sb*  common  inflammation  is  concerned.*     On- 
the  other  hand,  a  mucous^  membrane  i»  more  prone  to  suppturative 
than  adhesive  inflammation,  the  latter  not  taking  place,  unless  the  ex- 
citing cause  act  with  violence,  be  of  long  duration,  or  of  a  peculiar 
description.     In  inflammation  of  serous  membrances,  and  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  Dr.  Carswelt  haff  explained,  the  secreted  fluid 
contains  albumen;  afterwards,  and   as  the  inflammation  increases, 
fibrine  is  added,  and  generally  an  admixture  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood;  and  lastly  pus.     The  same  order  of  succeesion  is  also  ob- 
served to  takes  place  in  the  fluid  product  of  inflamed  mucous  mem^ 
branes.     The  mucous  secretion,  however,  is,  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mflammation,  replaced  by  a  serous  fluid,  which  is 
often  very  abundant;  this  is  succeeded  by  thepresence of  aHbumen and 
fibrine,  and  lastly  of  pus.^  The  different  degrees  of  fluidity,  viscidity^ 
and  coagulability  of  the  secretions  generally  of  inflamed  tissues,  are 
derived  from  the  presence  of  serum,  albumen,  and  fibrine,  in  various 
proportions.     As  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  the  original  quality 
of  the  inflammation,   I  may  observe,  that  such  as  attends  boils  and 
whitlows  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  suppuration;  while  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  carbuncles^  malignant  pustules,  phlegmonous- 
erj'sipelas,  and  after  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  is  notorious  for 
its  disposition  to  produce  extensive  gangrene  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
Then  some  other  kinds  of  inflammation,  however  severe,  rarely  or 
never  bring  on  either  abscesses,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  as  we  find 
to  be  the  case  with  gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  inflammation  taking 
place  in  the  disease  called  mumps.     The  effect  of  the  violence  and 
peculiar  quality  of  inflammation,  in  giving  to  it  the  adhesive  form 
m  a  part  or  texture  not  naturally  disposed  to  it,  is  well  exemplified 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  croup,  where* 
die  interior  of  these  organs  becomes  the  source  of  a  copious  and 
suffocating  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph.     The  difference,  made- 
made  by  the  previously  healthy  or  morbid  state  of  parts,  on  the 
effects  of  inflammation,  is  illustrated  in  the  perilous  consequences^ 

*WUboiit  the  qualification  here  introdocedr  thii  doctrine,  at  tangbt  by  JobnHunterr 
would  not  be  correct;  for  *<  the  cellolar  tiasne  is  not  only  more  freqaently  the  seat  of 
mortification,  bat  it  ia  alao  more  extenaively  and  rapidly  deatroyed  by  it  than  any  other 
)  of  the  body."  See  Dr.  Caraweira  *<  Illoatrationa  of  the  Elementaiy  Forma  o^ 
"*  Faaicoliia  7;  aid  one  of  the  meat  iatereating  worka  on  Patholo^  ever  pn^ 

2^ 
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of  an  attack  of  it  on  limbs  already  affected  with  anasarca,  or  drop* 
sical  efiusion.  The  same  case  likewise  generally  exemplifies  the 
pernicious  influence  of  an  impaired  constitution. 

Parts  remote  from  the  source  of  the  circulation,  or  having  a  cir- 
culation particularly  subject  to  considerable  interruptions  and  re- 
tardations, or  to  disturbance  from  inflammation,  are  more  disposed 
to  ulceration  and  mortification  than  other  parts  and  textures  not  un- 
dei  such  disadvantages.  Hence  the  frequency  of  ulcers  and  slough- 
ing in  the  lower  extremities,  of  the  mortification  of  tendons,  sur- 
rounded by  abscess,  and  of  the  general  inability  of  a  cicatrix,  a  cal- 
lus, warts,  wens,  and  many  other  adventitious  formations,  to  bear 
inflammation,  witbout  being  likely  to  ulcerate  or  mortify.  Mucous 
membranes,  and  the  skin,  which  are  textures  of  high  vascularity,  of- 
ten ulcerate  or  slough,  because  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammation. 

Generally  speaking,  inflamed  fibrous  tissues^  as  they  are  termed, 
including  tendon,  ligament,  fascia,  aponeurosis,  and  periosteum,  rare- 
ly suppurate  or  ulcerate.  Or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  correct  to 
say,  they  do  not  do  so  from  rheumatic  or  gouty  inflammation;  for, 
in  scrofulous  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints,  the  ligaments  and  sy- 
novial membranes  are  commonly  more  or  less  destroyed  by  the  ul- 
cerative process.  Mortification  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  skin, 
cellular  tissue,  mucous  membranes,  and  lungs,  than  in  any  other  tis- 
sues or  organs,  as  the  immediate  efiect  of  inflammation.  Serous 
and  fibrous  textures  never  mortify,  unless  the  cellular  tisue,  from 
whose  vessels  their  nutrition  is  derived,  has  previously  been  diseased. 
This,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  often  happens  when  abscesses  are  form- 
ed round  tendons.  In  like  manner,  also,  the  death  of  cartilage  and 
bone  is  efiected  by  previous  disease  of  the  perichondrium,  perioste- 
um, and  medullary  membrane.* 

The  redness  of  inflamed  parts  seems  to  be  principally  owing  to 
the  dilatation  of  small  arteries,  and  possibly  also  of  small  veins,  both 
which  orders  of  vessels  become  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  red 
dobules;  and  they  are  not  only  increased  in  diameter,  but  fully  in- 
jected with  blood,  or  in  the  state  termed  by  Andral  hyperamia^ 
Whether  the  blood  in  the  minute  veins  of  an  inflamed  part  assumes 
the  scarlet  color  of  arterial  blood,  is  a  doctrine  rather  difficult  to  prove 
because  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  capillary  arteries 
and  the  smallest  veins  does  not  admit  of  demonstration.  The  red- 
ness has  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  generation  of  new  vessek;  but 
this  doctrine  is  not  tenable  as  a  general  one,  because  redness  is  pro- 
ducible In  a  few  seconds  by  friction,  heat,  and  other  causes  of  irri- 
tation,— a  space  of  time  too  short  to  be  consistent  with  such  a  view. 
Many  textures,  naturally  colorless,  may  also  be  reddened  with  fine 
anatomical  injection, — a  proof,  that  the  distension  of  those  vessels 

*  CoifweU,  op.  cU.  Faaciciiliis  7. 
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which  abeady  exist,  will  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  redness. 
IJDdoubtedly,  inflammation  renders  vessels  plainly  visible  in  certain 
textures,  which  cannot  be  made  to  manifest  vascularity  by  means  of 
any  sort  of  injection.  However,  this  fact  only  proves,  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  inflammation  to  dilate  the  minute  vessels,  and  to  make 
them  capable  of  receiving  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  Redness, 
though  a  common  eflect  of  inflammation,  is  far  from  being  one  of  its 
essential  characters;  for,  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  minute  ar- 
teries may  be  altered,  their  dilatation  is  not  invariably  such  as  will 
enable  them  to  receive  the  red  globules.  This  is  exemplified  in  in- 
flanmiation  of  the  arachnoid  coat  of  the  brain,  and  in  slight  inflamma- 
tion of  the  delicate  production  of  the  conjunctiva  spread  over  the 
corBca. 

The  intensity  of  the  redness  varies  in  different  examples:  thus, 
some  dense  fibrous  tissues,  like  tendons  and  ligaments,  exhibit,  when 
inflamed,  but  inferior  degrees  of  redness;  while  textures  of  higher 
vascularity  display  a  bright  and  florid  red  color,  as  is  often  seen  in 
cynanche  maligna,  the  pharynx  and  tonsils  presenting  almost  a  fiery 
redness.  The  species  of  inflammation  also  modifies  the  color  of 
the  inflamed  part.  The  redness  of  phlegmon  is  not  of  the  same 
shade  as  that  of  erysipelas,  and  the  color  of  a  carbuncle  is  deeper, 
than  that  of  the  other  inflammations  here  adverted  to. 

In  genuine  erysipelas,  "  there  is  so  little  impediment  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  arterial  blood  into  the  veins,  that  it  gives  the  skin  a  bright 
red  or  scarlet  color.  Several  other  inflammations  of  the  skin,  as 
scarlatina,  rose-rash,  herpes,  &c.,  are  distinguished  by  their  bright 
color;  and,  indeed,  most  inflammations  of  the  skin,  which  do  not 
involve  the  cellular  substance  underneath,  assume  more  or  less  the 
color  of  arterial  blood.  In  other  instances,  where  inflammation  is 
attended  with  much  tumefaction  or  hardness,  the  color  is  more  or 
less  purple,  or  that  of  venous  blood ;  because,  under  such  circum-? 
stances,  the  circulation  is  impeded;  and  consequently  the  blood  lon- 
ger detained,  and  thereby  rendered  venous,  although  still  moving  in 
the  arteries.  The  purple  color  is  very  remarkable  in  many  scro- 
fulous inflammations  and  tumors,  in  which  the  circulation  is  lan- 
guid." *  Dr.  Macartney  also  notices  the  fact  or  brown-colored 
inflammations  being  generally  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  cuti- 
cle and  retemucosum. 

Another  efiect  of  inflammation  is,  to  deprive  certain  textures  of 
their  natural  transparency,  a  change  noticed  with  remarkable  fre- 


*  See  Macartney  *<  On  Inflammation,"  p.  17.  "  Tbat  there  may  be  no  deception  with 
regard  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  red  color  and  vascnlarity  of  parts  after  death, 
it  u  of  great  importance  that  they  be  examined  immediately  they  are  exposed  tOTiew, 
as,  under  the  inflnence  of  the  air,  those  which  are  almost  pale  become  reddened,  or, 
if  sligbthr  red,  become  mncb  redder,  in  the  course  of  a  few  boors."  Thos  also  ts- 
noas  and  Tascohur  concestion  may  pnt  on  the  appearance  of  inflammation.  Set  Can- 
weD'i  **  Elementary  Ferms  of  Disease." 
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quencj  in  disease  of  the  eye.  If  a  portion  of  inflamed  aracbMid*^ 
coat  of  the  brain  be  examined  while  extended  over  that  organ,-the 
loss  of  transparency  is  particularly  evident,  where  the  membrane 
lies  over  the  interspaces  of  the  convolutions. 

A  common  change^  resulting  from  inflammation,  is  the  thickening 
of  parts  ;  thus  a  piece  of  inflamed  pleura  or  peritoneum,  ia  always 
found  to  be  so  altered.  Indeed,  *•*•  an  increase  0/ friiM;,  thickness, 
swelling,  or  tumor,  always  accompanies  acute  inflanomation.^' 

Several  of  the  above  facts  are  finely  illustrated  in  a  preparation, 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  John 
Hunter  froze  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  and  thawed  it  agam  :  a  considera- 
ble inflammation  of  it  ensued.  The  animal  was  now  killed,  the 
vessels  of  the  head  injected,  and  both  ears  removed  and  dried.  The 
ear  that  was  not  inflamed,  retains  a  clear  transparent  appearance, 
and  its  arteries  are  of  the  natural  size ;  but  the  ear  that  sufiered 
inflammation  is  opaque,  and  considerably  thickened,  with  its  arteries 
much  enlarged.  Dr.  Macartney  produced  inflammation  of  a  rab- 
bit's ear  by  scalding  it,  and  the  only  difference  in  the  result  was, 
that  there  was  more  dilatation  of  the  branches,  and  less  thickening 
of  the  auricular  artery,  than  after  Hunter's  experiment. 

The  swelling  and  tension  of  inflamed  parts-^  arise  partly  firom  the 
dilatation  and  turgescence  of  the  blood-vessels)  partly  from  the  ex- 
travasation of  fibrine,  serum,  and  sometimes  even  of  blood  from  the 
rupture  of  the  over-distended  vessels  ;  partly  from  the  thickening 
of  tissues;  and  partly  from  the  interruption  of  absorption.  The  de- 
gree of  swelling  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  kind  of  tissue  afiected.  In  some  inflammations- 
of  the  eye,  and  in  all  superficial  imfllEimmationsof  mucous  and  serous 
tissues,  there  is  little  or  no  swelling;  but,  in  inflammation  of  the  testi- 
cles, phlegmonous  inflammation  in  general,  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
and  the  state  of  the  eye  termed  chemosisy  the  swelling  may  be  pro- 
digious. 

The  interstitial  efifusion  of  limpid  albumen,  or  serum,  constitutes 
cedema,  and  one  of  the  early  effects^of  nflammation.  **^  It  firequently 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  pale  and  colorless  swelling,  after  the  vas* 
cular  repletion  and  the  consequent  redness  have  disappeared.  In 
one  case,  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
death,  obstructing  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  and  suspending 
respiration."* 

One  important  physical'  character  of  acute  inflammation,  correctly 
explained  by  Professor  Cars  well,  is  a  dimin%aion  of  consiHencey 
or  rather  of  cohesion^  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  mflamed  part. 
*^  This  change  commences  in  &e  first  stage  of  mflammation,  and 
may  proceed  to  such  a  degree  in  the  second,  as  to  render  even  the 
bones  soft  and  fragile,  and  convert  all  the  tissues  into  a  mere  pulp. 

•  Sm  Dr.  Hall's  <•  Prinoiplet  oTHediciiie,"  p^^. 
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It  appears  to  affect  the  umting  cellidar  element,  more  than  any  other, 
of  tissues  and  organs  ;  and  to  do  so  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
inflammation  by  which  it  has  been  preceded." 

An  opposite  condition,  that  of  induration^  is  a  frequent  conse- 
quence or  accompaniment  of  chronic  inflammation.  ^^  It  differs  from 
the  solidification  of  acute  inflammation  in  this,  that  there  is  at  the 
same  time  increased  cohesion  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  the 
affected  part."*. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter's  experiments,  the  temperetture  of 
inflamed  partSy  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  much  lower 
than  what  might  be  expected  from  the  consideration  of  the  patient's 
own  feelings  and  representations.  By  artificial  means,  he  excited 
inflammation  in  the  cnest  of  a  dog,  and  in  the  abdomen,  rectum,  and 
vagina  of  an  ass,  without  being  able  to  detect  with  a  thermometer 
any  material  rise  in  the  temperature  of  those  parts.  In  one  patient, 
however,  on  whom  he  operated  for  a  hydrocele,  the  rise  was  more 
remarkable;  for  the  temperature  within  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
was  only  92  degrees  directly  after  the  operation,  rose  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  98  3-4.  Later  investigations  prove,  that  the  heat  of 
inflamed  parts  is  sometimes  as  high  as  107  deg. 

It  is  not  easily  decided  ^^  how  far  the  increased  heat  of  inflamed 
parts  depends  on  the  higher  degree  of  sensibility,  or  on  the  state  of 
circulation  and  impeded  secretion;  since  we  find,  that  the  tempe- 
rature is  most  augmented,  when  inflammation  affects  those  tissues 
which  are  the  seat  of  active  circulation  and  secretion.  The  inflam- 
mation of  bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  which  receive  in  a  natural 
state  few  blood-vessels,  and  which  furnish  no  secretions,  is  attended 
with  very  little  increase  of  temperature;  while  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  have  their  heat  greatly  exalted  during  inflammation. 
It  should  nevertheless  be  considered,  that  these  surfaces  are  most 
richly  supplied  with  nerves,  as  well  as  blood-vessels."  My  friend 
Dr.  Macartney,  however,  from  whose  writings  I  have  borrowed 
the  foregoing  passage,  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  increased  heat  of 
inflamed  parts  more  to  their  state  of  local  or  organic  sensibility, 
than  to  the  condition  of  their  arteries,  as  regards  circulation  or  se- 
cretion. On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  M.  Hall  inclines  to  the  doctrine, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  augmented  quantity  of  blood  in  the  part.  The 
varieties  of  pain  from  inflammation  depend  partly  on  the  character  of 
the  inflammation,  and  partly  on  the  texture  of  the  inflamed  parts. 

The  pain  is  throbbing  in  phlegmon,  but  of  a  tingling,  burning  kind 
in  erysipelas  ;  it  is  acute  in  parts  largely  provided  wiih  nerves,  and 
this  more  with  reference  to  their  number  than  their  size.  In  parts 
of  a  dense,  unyielding  texture,  the  pain  is  likewise  extremely  severe, 
though  they  may  not  abound  in  nerves.     This  fact  is  exemplified 

*  See  Canweiri  **  Elemeotaiy  Formi  of  DiieaM.*'    Faicicalas  1. 
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in  the  generaHtjr  of  fibrous  textures^  la  bones,  the  pain  is  acbingf 
and  in  ligaments  it  is  of  a  similar  kind^  Id  inflammation  of  part^ 
bound  down,  or  surrounded  by  a  densef,  unyielding  fascia,  the  pain 
is  always  great.  Inflammations  of  serous  membranes  are  welt 
known  to  be  more  acutely  painful  than  those  of  mucous  ones. 

Amongst  the  effects  of  inflammation  are  those  produced  in  the  secre-^ 
Hons  of  the  inflamed  part.  When  inflammation  of  mucous  or  serous^ 
surfaces  is  slight,  the  secretions  may  be  increased  ;  but,  if  it  attain 
a  somewhat  greater  degree,  they  are  not  only  more  copious,  but 
altered  in  their  quality,  becoming  of  a  thicker  consistence,  and 
assuming  the  appearance  of  pusr.  ^^  Thus  the  seruftt  of  blistersf 
when  the  skin  is  much  irritated,  is  found  to  be  coagulated ;  and  the 
cutaneous  secretions  of  the  eyelids,  ears,  and  other  parts  of  the 
skin,  are  changed  into  a  glutinous  adhesive  fluid.  When  parts  are 
excessively  inflamed,  whether  they  are  situated  externally  Or  inter-^ 
nally,  secretion  of  every  kind  is  stopped.  Even  the  secretion  of 
pus  ceases,  when  an  abscess,  an  ulcer,  or  an  issue,  b  suffering  a 
severe  degree  of  inflammation."* 

According  to  John  Hunter,  inflammation  is  not  merely  an  action 
of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  part  itself,  but  of  the  larger  ones  lead- 
ing to  it.  In  a  whitlow,  the  pain  and  swelling  mav  be  confined  to 
the  end  of  the  finger;  yet,  the  digital  arteries  may  be  plainly  felt  to 
throb  through  their  whole  course  with  unusual  force;  and,  in  se- 
vere cases,  even  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  participate  m  the  same 
disturbance.  These  facts  are  sometimes  regarded  as  proofs  of  the 
arteries  contracting  with  increased  force  in  inflammation;  yet  JoBir 
Hunter,  who  first  particularly  adverted  to  them,  never  ventured  to 
draw  such  conclusion  himself;  but  only  that  the  arterial  system  was 
dilating  itself,  and  allowing  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  to  pass. 

In  all  examples  of  common  inflammation,  its  degree  is  greatest 
in  the  direction  towards  the  surface,  of  the  body.  It  seems  as  if  it 
had  a  tendency  to  spread  outwarda,  and  to  avoid  the  deep-seated 
parts.  Thus,  when  the  irritation  of  a  bad  tooth  excites  iniSamma- 
tion  of  the  gums,  there  is  generally  but  little  pain  and  swelling  on* 
the  side  of  3iem  towards  the  tongue,  but  a  great  deal  towards  the 
cheek  or  lips.  Mr.  Hunter  regarded  this  disposition  of  inflamma- 
tion to  extend  towards  the  surface,  and  not  the  interior  of  the  body, 
as  an  established  law  or  principle  m  the  animal  economy,  the  use^ 
fulness  of  which  in  promoting  the  cure  of  many  diseases  must  be* 
sufliciently  obvious. 

Every  inflammation  of  much  extent  or  violence,  orafiecting  P*rtSp 
of  high  importance,  is  attended  with  a  general  disturbance  of  the 
whole  constitution,  called  the  sympalheHc  or  symptomoHc  inflame 
viotory  fever y  of  which  the  symptoms  mn  as  follows: — Pulse  fre- 

^  Bfacaftaey,  op.  ck.  |»  21. 
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quent,  strong,  and  fiiil:  many  of  the  secretions  changed,  diminished, 
or  suppressed:  hence,  dryness  and  heat  of  the  skin,  a  parched  state 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  oppressive  thirst;  urine  scanty  and 
high-colored;  and  constipation.*  Nervous  system  disordered;  ap- 
petite lost;  patient  anxious,  restless,  and  sleepless;  headache;  some- 
times twitches  of  the  muscles;  wandering  and  confusion  of  the  in- 
tellects; or  actual  delirium.  This  fever  furnishes  an  illustration  of 
what  Mr.  Hunter  used  to  call  an  universal  sympathy  of  the  body 
with  the  disturbed  condition  of  a  part  of  it.  The  symptoms  are 
always  modified  by  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  inflammation  and 
its  situation  in  comnK)n  tissues,  or  organs  of  the  first-rate  importance 
to  life.  When  the  latter  are  affected,  the  pidse  is  observed  to  be 
quicker  and  weaker  than  when  only  skin,  cellular  or  muscular  tbsue, 
or  other  ordinary  textures,  are  inflamed. 

The  symptoms  are  also  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  constitution 
itself;  and  hence,  in  naturally  irritable  subjects,  they  rise  to  a  great- 
er height,  and  often  assume  a  more  alarmmg  character,  than  in  in- 
dividuals of  better  stamina.  Females  being  generally  more  u*ritable 
and  nervQus  than  men,  are  liable  to  experience  from  local  injuries 
greater  constitutional  disturbance  than  the  latter,  unless  these  happen 
to  be  of  intemperate  habits.  Fat,  corpulent  persons,  not  in  the 
custom  of  taking  proper  exercise,  bear  local  injuries  and  inflamma- 
tion, as  well  as  disease  in  general,  very  badly;  and  hence  in  them 
the  sympathetic  inflammatory  fever  often  prevails  with  extraordmary 
severity.  But  there  is  a  particularly  irritable  temperament,  fre- 
quently accompanying  a  countenance  in  which  the  cheeks  exhibit  a 
peculiar  ruddiness,  terminating  very  abruptly  at  the  circumference, 
and  presenting  the  ramifications  or  streaks  of  minute  vessels,  more 
plainly  than  in  the  fine  complexion  of  youth,  health,  and  a  sound 
constitution.  Individuals,  with  the  ruddy  kind  of  cheek  here  de- 
scribed, do  not  undergo  disease  favorably, —  in  them  inflammation 
is  not  disposed  to  be  mild,  nor  the  constitutional  disturbance  to  be 
free  from  severity. 

Speaking  of  certain  inflammations,  and  not  of  the  healthy  or 
phlegmonous  kind,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  has  a  powerful 
mfluence  on  the  character  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  This  is 
manifest  in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  whether  received  in  dissec* 
tion,  or  caused  by  the  bites  of  venomous  animals.  Here  we  have 
the  most  dangerous  forms  of  constitutional  disturbance,  though  not 
always  entirely  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  local  inflamma- 

*  In  ihefirit  $tagB  of  inflammatioD,  *<  the  temporatnre  u  various] j  and  greatly  in- 
craased;  the  fanction  of  secretion  is  also  for  a  time  argomented:  in  glandular  organs, 
however,  only  at  the  commencement;  in^serons  tissues,  for  a  much  longer  period,  and 
to  a  orach  greater  degree.*'  In  the  second  stage;  the  hlood  ceases  to  circulate,  oo- 
agulates,  and  assnmes  a  dark  color;  the  teooperature  sinks;  and  secretion,  absorption^ 
andnntritioii»arefinid]y  intemipted.  See  Carswell's  <*  Elementary  Forms  or  Dis- 
ease," p.  1, 
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tioD,  since  the  poison  itself,  when  the  bites  of  snakes  are  concerned, 
has  a  chief  influence  in  determining  the  severity  of  the  effects  upon 
the  whole  economy. 

Besides  the  common  local  and  constitutional  smyptoms  of  inflam- 
ffio/ion,  there  are  particular  ones  depending  upon  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  oreans  affected.  Thus  inflammation  of  the  brain 
b  attended  with  delirium,  vertigo,  coma,  convulsions,  or  paralysis. 
Inflammation  of  the  eye,  with  interruption  or  disorder  of  vision. 
Inflammation  of  the  urethra,  or  bladder,  with  pain  and  difficulty  in 
making  water.  Inflammation  of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  or  oesopha- 
gus, with  pain  or  inconvenience  in  swallowing.  Many  diseases  are 
not  restricted  to  the  production  of  changes  of  texture,  or  to  de- 
rangement of  functions:  they  seem  often  to  bring  about,  and  even 
more  or  less  to  consist  in,  changes  of  the  fluids,  as  well  as  the  so- 
lids. We  know  that  the  efl^ects  of  inflammation  extend  to  the 
blood  itself;  for,  when  taken  from  the  veins  of  a  person  laboring 
under  an  attack  of  inflammation,  sufficiently  severe  to  disturb  the 
constitution,  it  coagulates  in  the  basin  more  firmly,  and,  according 
to  John  Hunter,  more  slowly,  than  usual;  and  a  stratum  of  fibrine, 
of  a  yellowish  bufl*  or  slightly  greenbh  color,  or  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  size  or  glue,  is  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  crassamen* 
tum,  which  often  floats  in  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  serum.  The 
yellow  substance  is  termed  the  inflammatory  crusty  or  buffy  coat. 
Such  blood  is  also  called  my,  or  cupped^  &c.;  the  surface  of  the 
crassamentum  being  concave  at  the  centre,  but  frequently  contracted 
and  puckered  up  at  the  edges.  The  inflammatory  crust  varies  in 
in  thickness  from  a  line  to  an  inch  or  two,  and  consists  of  pure  fib* 
rme,  deprived  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  mixed  with  a  proportion 
of  serum,  which  is  found  to  contain  nearly  twice  as  much  albumen 
as  the  serum  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  system.  Great  analogy, 
therefore,  prevails,  both  in  appearance  and  in  chemical  composition, 
between  the  bufly  coat  of  the  blood,  and  the  coagulating  lympth  or 
fibrine  that  constitutes  false  membranes.  When  the  bufiy  coat  is 
thick  and  compact,  there  is  a  proportional  diminution  in  the  firmness 
of  the  crassamentum.  The  cupped  appearance,  however,  and 
the  firmness  both  of  the  bufiy  coat  and  the  entire  coagulum, 
are  usuaUy  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  inflammation,  and  greater  in  the  inflammation  of  cer- 
tain textures,  such  as  serous  membranes  and  fibrous  tissues,  than 
others;  being  then  even  more  bufly  than  in  inflammation  of  vital  or- 
gans. The  bufiy  coat  is  not  confined  to  venous  blood,  but  formed 
also  on  arterial  blood.  Thus,  when  in  urgent  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  patient,  and  the  small  sise  of 
his  veins,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  open  the  temporal  artery, 
the  blood  exhibits  a  sizy  appearance.* 

*  Dr.  DaTy  ii  led  by  hk  tiperimenti  to  think,  that  the  ooagnUtioii  of  blood  in  ia- 
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The  hntfy  coat  merits  particular  attention,  because  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  criterion  of  the  existence  of  inflanunation,  and  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  employment  of  means  calculated  to  subdue  it.  In- 
flammation frequently  occurs  in  deep  situations,  completely  out  of 
the  reach  of  manual  and  ocular  examination;  and  then  the  case 
may  be  obscure  and  doubtful,  while  the  life  of  the  patient  may  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  decision  for  or  against  the  use  of  the  lancet. 
The  doctrine  of  the  bufly  coat  being  a  criterion  of  the  existence  of 
inflanmiation,  is  to  be  received,  however,  with  limitation;  for, 
though  the  bufiy  coat  geir'erally  occurs  in  blood  taken  away  from 
patients  laboring  under  inflammatiofl,  it  sometimes  presents  itself 
when  no  inflammation  exists.  Bloibd  taken  from  individuals  labor- 
ing under  plethora,  or  such  as  are  accustomed  to  bleed  at  particular 
periods  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  is  mostly  bufiy  and  cupped. 
Certain  nervous  disorders,  unconnected  with  inflammation,  «re  at- 
tended with  sizy  blood.  In  pregnancy,  and  in  individuals  who  keep 
watch  in  the  cold  nocturnal  au*,  the  blood  exhibits  the  same  appear- 
ance. Again,  the  huffy  coat  is  sometimes  absent,  when  inflamma- 
tion is  unequivocally  present*  Sometimes  what  is  first  drawn  is  not 
buflly,  but  what  follows  is  so.  In  proportion  as  the  vessels  are  un- 
loaded, the  blood  acquires  more  disposition  to  coagulate :  thus,  the 
blood,  drawn  in  cases  of  acute  internal  inflammation,  often  does  not 
afibrd  so  firm  a  clot  as  that  of  subsequent  bleedings,  although  the 
inflammation  may  be  lessened.f  Some  practitioners  even  dwell 
more  on  the  excavated  concave  surface  of  the  blood  than  the  bufiy 
coat,  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  inflammation.  In  establish- 
ing the  diagnosis,  then,  we  are  to  consider  the  bufiy  coat  as  not  al- 
together sufiicient  of  itself  to  remove  every  kind  of  doubt  or  obscu- 
rity regarding  the  existence  of  inflammation,  and  are  particularly  to 
take  into  the  account  the  concomitant  symptona^  the  dtgru  of  fever 


flammatson  commences  looHer,  and  if  completed  more  qnicklj,  than  in  health. 
Yet  any  circumstances,  occasioning  an  unumally  rapid  coagulation,  wiil  prerent  the 
fonnation  of  the  boflTy  coat,  soch  as  a  small  openm^  in  the  vein,  and  the  yery  slow  es- 
cape of  the  blood  from  the  yessel:  thb  will  sometimes  aecoant  fer  the  first  quantity 
Bot  being  bufiy,  though  what  follows  may  have  this  appearance.  The  receipt  of  tfaie 
blood  in  a  flat  cold  plate,  or  letting  the  blood  fall  from  a  height  into  the  basin,  will  al- 
so binder  the  production  of  the  bafiy  coat.  Daring  the  6nt  stage  of  inflamontion, 
**  tb«  ykal  properties  of  the  blood  ondergo  a  manifest  increase.  A  greater  qnaotity 
of  fibrine  b  formed,  the  plastic  property  of  which  is  increased;  for,  Msides  its  nmid 
organisatioo,  under  favorable  circamstances,  it  retains,  when  separated  from  the  other 
eooetitnentB  of  the  blood,  its  flaidity  for  a  longer  period,  and  contracts-  more  firmly, 
tliM  in  the  natnra)  state. '  *  See  Carswell's  **  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,' '  Faciion* 
iM  1. 

*  la  some  inflammations  of  mucoas  membranes,  snch  as  bronchitis,  the  blood  fire- 
qasBCiy  exhibits  no  boffiness,  nor  cnpfNBd  appearance.  When  the  blood  is  also  greatly 
HDpovensbed,  and  the  constitotion  serioisly  reduced,  the  blood,  dorioc  inflammation, 
instead  of  being  bnffy,  will  often  present  a  dark  red,  jelly-like,  and  decomposed  ap- 
penranee;  as  is  often  exemplified  when  hiflammatioo  proctedsrapklly  to  mortificatioa, 
or  ii  attended  with  typhoid  fever. 

t  See  Maeutney  ^  Ob  Inflammation***  p.  145. 
VOL.  I.  g 
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present,  the  state  of  the  pube,  the  situation  and  kind  of  pain  ex- 
periencedy  and  especially  the  nature  of  the  functional  disturbance. 

In  obscure  cases,  we  may  take  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood  at 
first  for  examination,  and  by  way  of  experiment.  Sometimes  great 
light  is  thrown  on  die  case  by  some  of  the  common  symptoms  of 
inflammation  being  accompanied  by  particular  ones,  or  such  as  are 
often  termed  proper ^  essential^^  and  pathognomonic  symptoms,  Thu8> 
severe  pain  m  the  loins  might  arbe  either  from  rheumatism,  or  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys:  but,  if  vomiting  and  retraction  of 
the  testicle  were  to  be  amongst  the  other  symptoms,  with  fever,  &c., 
the  inference  would  be,  that  the  case  was  one  of  nephritis. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  are  divided  into  predisposing^  exeit- 
ing^  and  proximate.  The  human  body  is  naturally  susceptible  of 
inflanunation;  and,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  a  recovery  from  many 
ii^uries  and.  diseases  would  be  impossible.  In  this  pomt  of  view, 
inflammation  is  to  be  redded  as  a  salutary  operation,  the  changes 
which  it  brings  about  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  restoratioii 
of  the  parts  to  the  healthy  and  perfect  state  again.  Now,  although 
there  is  in  the  animal  economy  a  natural  susceptibility  of  inflamroa* 
tion,  seemmgly  intended  for  beneficial  purposes,  some  constitutions 
are  more  prone  to  inflammation  than  others,  and  sometimes  acquire 
such  a  disposition  to  it  as  receives  the  technical  appeUation  of  a 
phlogistic  or  inflammatory  diathesis.  This  unfortunate  kind  of  con- 
stitution may  be  innate  or  born  with  a  person;  but  it  is  much  more 
frequently  produced  by  circumstances,  which  rank  as  predisposing 
ca$ises,  Gh[ie  of  the  most  powerful  and  common  of  these  is  plethora, 
OThfuU  habitf  zrising  from  taking  immoderate  quantities  of  food, 
or,  in  plain  terdds,  from  eating  and  drinking  beyond  what  nature  re- 
quires, and  can  well  dispose  of.  This  practice  of  living  above  par, 
and  firequentlv  at  the  same  time  in  a  state  of  indolence,  leads  to  a 
prodigious  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  a  fibrinous  state  of  the  blood, 
which  not  only  create  a  predisposition  to  inflammation,  but  to*  the 
process  being  more  severe  and  difficult  to  repress  whenever  it  does 
occur* 

The  extraordinary  quantities  of  porter  and  other  fermented  bev- 
erages, taken  by  certain  classes  of  workmen  in  this  metropolis,  such 
as  coal-heavers,  draymen,  and  others,  make  these  strong-looking 
men  notoriously  bad  subjects  for  disease.  I  have  attended  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  my  exi)erience  iustifies  me  in  saying,  that 
they  frequently  die  of  slight  injuries  and  diseases,  from  which  less 
robust,  but  more  temperate  persons  would  rapidly  recover.  When 
individuals  are  known  to  have  followed  these  habits,  they  are  not  in 
a  favorable  state  to  bear  operations;  for  which  they  ought  in  gene- 
ral to  be  prepared  by  previous  ble^ii^  or  purging,  low  diet,  and 
prpj^er  i^egjmeil.  Unfortunately  for  them,  circumstances  often  give 
no  time  for  preparation:  they  meet,  perhaps^  with  bad  compound 
fractureS)  and  their  limbs  must  be  amputated  without  delay. 
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A  sedentaiy,  stucKcnis  life,  joined  with  habittml  indulgence  at  ta- 
ble, invariably  creates  a  strong  predisposition  to  inflammation,  and 
sometiroes  either  communicates  a  gouty  diathesis^  or  if  such  already 
exist  from  hereditary  causes,  brings  it  into  a(ition,  becoming  then 
the  exctting  cause.  Among  the  predisposing  causes,  indeed,  we 
should  ever  remember  such  peculiarities  of  constitution,  because 
they  explain  why  some  individuals  suffer  from  gouty  inflammation; 
some  from  scrofulous ^  and  others  from  rheumcUic;  though  all  of  them 
may  be  living,  perhaps,  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 

I  believe,  with  Dr.  Macartney,  that  a  local  determinoHon  of 
bloody  as  it  is  termed,  is  rather  a  predisposing  than  a  direct  cause  of 
inflammation.  When  to  much  blood  is  sent  to  one  part  of  the  body, 
too  little  visits  some  other;  the  balance,  therefore,  may  be  disturbed 
by  external  cold  repelling  the  blood  from  one  part,  and  causing  its 
flow  in  undue  quantity  elsewhere.  Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  produces  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  peritoneum 
and  alimentary  canal.  A  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
may  be  occasioned  by  curcumstances  which  have  not  a  similar  eflfect 
OD  other  parts,  as  passion,  mental  application,  the  exertion  of  the 
sight,  and  intoxication.  A  forced  state  of  die  circulation  in  the 
bead  gives  a  predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  the  external  parts  of  the  nose,  and  the  eyes.* 

The  exdHng  eanses  of  inflammation  are  frequently  mechanical  in- 
juries, fractures,  bruises,  wounds,  &c.;  stimulating  appUcations,  the 
contact  of  fire  or  heated  substances,  friction,  aiid  pressure  on  parts; 
the  irritation  of  extraneous  substances  lodged  in  the  textures  or  cav- 
ities of  the  body,  as  thorns,  splinters  of  wood,  bullets,  fragments  of 
b<Mie,  calculi,  &c.  One  of  the  most  common  exciting  causes  is 
cold.  In  some  instances,  this  seems  to  act  directly  on  the  part ; 
as  in  inflammation  brought  on  by  it  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs.  In  other  examples,  cold  acts 
indirectly^  so  as  not  to  bring  on  inflammation  of  the  part  to  which  it 
has  been  applied,  but  of  some  distant  organ.  Thus,  exposure  of 
the  feet  to  wet  and  cold  wiU  occasion  in  one  person  an  inflanmiation 
of  the  throat,  in  another  an  inflammation  of  the  chest,  and  m  a  third 
an  mflammation  of  the  bowels.  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  rubeo- 
la, tie.  J  excite  internal  inflammation  through  the  mediom  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems.f 

If  a  part,  that  has  been  exposed  to  mtense  cold,  be  suddenly 
wanned,  the  reaction  is  such  as  will  bring  on  rapid  and  severe  ia- 
flammatioD.  In  dris  way  chilblams  are  excited,  and  lai^  portions 
of  tbe  body  destroyed  by  tbe  quick  advance  of  the  inflammatory 
process  to  mortification.  The  cold  may  here  be  considered  as  tm 
predisposing  cause^  and  the  sudden  exposure  to  a  warmer  temper- 
ature the  exciting. 

•  MawrtMT  "  Ob  InflamnNitiofi,*'  p.  79. 
t  Pr.  M.  Han't  •«  Prbe^let  of  lfadieuM»*»  p.  •.  8m  hsmL  1SS7. 
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Fev&rs  somdtimes  operate  as  exciHng  eau$ti  of  iofltnmiatioa, 
which  comes  on  towards  their  close,  and  frequently  produces  ab* 
scesses,  formerly  named  critical^  from  their  being  supposed  to  have 
a  share  m  bringing  the  disease  to  a  crisis.  Constitutional  causes 
likewise  operate  in  producing  boils,  some  kinds  of  whitlow,  the  ten- 
dency of  erysipelas  to  gangrene  in  certain  epidemics;  the  carbun- 
cle of  plague,  tne  malignant  pustule,  and  the  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tions of  the  cheeks*  and  pudenda  of  infants.f 

By  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammaHony  is  signified  that  state  of 
the  part  upon  which  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  inflammation  imme- 
diately depend;  that  secret  process — ^that  first  essential  action  in 
the  part,  which  constitutes  the  very  beginning  of  inflammation,  at- 
tends .all  its  course,  and  is  inseparably  connected  with  its  existence. 
The  proximate  causes  of  Galen  and  Boerhaave — viz.,  particular 
states  of  the  fluids,  viscosity  and  lentor  of  the  blood,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  red  globules  into  vessels  not  designed  to  receive  or 
transmit  them— even  if  they  were  facts,  as  indeed  the  latter  one  is, 
would  not  amount  at  all  events  to  proximate  causes,  but  only  to 
predisposing  and  exciting  ones.  Whatever  changes  the  blood  may 
undergo  in  inflarnmation,  they  are  now  more  justly  regarded  as 
effects,  or  at  most  as  a  predisposmg  cause,  and  not  the  proximate 
cause  of  inflammation.  If  the  state  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood 
were  the  cause,  why  should  inflanmiation  be  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular part  ?  Yet  one  fact  here  deserves  to  be  particularly  remem- 
bered, namely,  that  in  plethora  the  blood  is  found  to  be  bufiy,  which 
state  unquestionably  forms  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflanmiaticMn, 
but  nothing  more. 

A  larger  quantity  of  blood  is  determined  to  an  inflamed  part  than 
is  sent  to  it  in  its  natural  state.  If  an  incision  be  made  m  it,  the 
blood  gushes  out  more  profusely,  dian  firom  a  cut  in  a  similar  part 
free  firom  inflammation.  If  there  be  severe  inflammation  of  the 
hand,  and  we  open  a  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  blood  flows 
out  much  more  rapidly  than  it  would  do  firom  a  vein  of  the  other 
arm.  This  demonstrates  a  greater  velocity  of  circulation,  a  more 
forcible  current  of  blood  towards  the  inflamed  part,  and  also  of  the 
returning  blood.  Such  facts  cannot  be  explained  by  any  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  heart,  an  organ  which  drives  the  blood  equally 
into  the  whole  arterial  system.  They  must  depend  either  upon  an 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  arteries  of  the  part,  or  upon  some 
power  of  the  vessels  themselves  to  transmit  bl(x>d  into  the  seat  of 
the  disorder  with  increased  impetuosity  and  in  larger  quantity. 

The  capillary  vesseb  are  those  by  which  the  chief  phenomena  of 
inflammation  are  produced;  such  as  the  increased  redness  and  heat 

•  Peanon'fl  «  Prtnciplet  of  Sorgeiy,"  and  Dr.  M.  Hall,  in  <«  Edin.  Med.  and  Sirg. 
Jonrn.*'  toI.  xv.p.  647. 
'     t  Mr.  Kinder  Wood  in  **  Med.  Chir.  Trans.*'  vol.  vL  p.  84. 
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of  the  part ;  the  effusion  of  fibrine  and  serum;  the  formation  of  pus, 
when  It  happens;  the  swelling;  the  deposit  of  new  or  additional 
matter  in  the  part;  the  pouring  out  of  fluids  from  its  surface  or  mto 
its  texture,  &c. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Hunter  proved,  that  the  arterial  branches 
acquire  a  greater  power  of  contractility  in  proportion  as  they  be- 
come smaller,  and  that  the  arterial  trunks  are  less  contractile  and 
more  elastic.  That  the  minute  ramifications  of  arteries  are  endow- 
ed wiih  a  high  degree  of  contractility,  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  minute  arteries,  like  muscular  tissues,  retain  the 
power  of  contracting  after  breathing  has  ceased:  hence  the  empty 
state  of  the  arterial  system  after  death.  When  death  is  rapidly  oc* 
casioned  by  lightning,  or  any  violent  narcotic  poison,  the  action  of 
the  arterial  and  muscular  systems  being  suddenly  destroyed,  the  ar- 
teries are  found  filled  with  blood,  as  well  as  the  veins.  It  is  by 
the  capillary  vessels  that  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are 
performed,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  uniform  and  unin- 
terrupted contmuance  of  these  varied  and  highly  important  func- 
tions, that  the  vessels  should  have  the  power  of  controlling  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fluids  circulating  within  them.''^ 

Some  pathologists  espouse  the  doctrine,  that  the  changes  which 
the  vital  fluid  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  capillaries,  whe- 
ther these  changes  be  for  nutrition  or  secretion,  have  an  important 
influence  on  its  movement  through  them.  However  this  may  be,  I 
would  rather  be  content  with  the  inference,  that  the  capillaries 
possess  a  distributive  power  over  the  blood,  so  as  at  least  to  regu- 
late the  local  circulation,  independently  of  die  heart,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  each  part. 

The  relative  momentum  of  the  blood  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  or  the  quantity  of  tlie  blood  and  its  velocity,  are  perpetually 
varying,  from  the  influence  of  the  external  stimuli  or  internal  causes; 
facts,  affording  a  decisive  proof  of  the  vital  contractility  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  arterial  system.  In  blushing ^  the  ininute  vessels 
of  the  cheek  assume  an  increased  activity,  and  admit  more  blood 
into  them;  while  under  the  influence  of  depressing  passions,  such 
as  fear,  they  are  suddenly  emptied,  and  the  countenance  becomes 
pale. 

That  in  inflammation  the  diameter  of  the  small  vessdlsj's  after  a 
time  increased,  so  that  red  blood  finds  its  way  into  many  #hich  na- 
■  ■ 

*  Biehat,  wW  did  not  attrilmte  to  tbe  arteries  any  mnnciilar  p6wer,  aangned  to  them 
OMMlMr  fMopertj,  which  he  named  iruensibU  coniracHHiy.  Dr.  Macartoey»  who 
beKevea  in  the  positive  and  actire  extenaton  and  dilatation  of  arteries,  and  other  tii- 


mllj  to  fizedaoM  and  qnieaeence,  will  he  as  soitahle  a  term,  perhaps,  ai  anj  other 
ffcttooihlhedefiaed."  la  this  sense  he  apeaka  of  tbe  (om,  or  (oiiicadum,  of arteriM. 
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turally  admit  only  a  colorless  fluid,  and  therefore  cannot  be  seen  at 
ordinary  periods,  is  an  undoubted  fact.  But,  does  the  increcued 
action  in  inflammation,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  signify  any- 
thing more  than  the  action  by  which  the  diameter  of  the  vessels  be- 
comes altered,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  fibrine  is  eflused,  redness,  iieat,  and  swelling  are 
occasioned,  fluids  of  various  kinds  poured  ouU  and  new  products 
formed?  Does  it  imply  that  the  vessels  are  alternately  contracting 
and  expanding  themselves  in  an  extraordinary  degree  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  maintaming  an  accelerated  flow  of  blood  through  the  parts 
affected?  Certainly  not — with  the  naked  eye  we  plainly  see  vesseb 
dilated,  but  undergoing  no  alternate  motion  of  dilatation  and  con- 
traption. If,  as  Dr.  Macartney  rightly  observes,  the  increased  con- 
traction were  unremitting,  it  is  the  very  state,  to  effect  which  is  the 
object  of  many  of  the  remedies  employed;  and,  if  it  were  alternat- 
ed momentarily  with  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  it  would  have 
more  effect  in  driving  the  blood  backward  upon  the  great  trunks^ 
than  onward  through  the  minute  termination  of  the  arteries,  unless 
the  current  were  supported  behind  by  valves* ;  neither  if  we  can 
credit  microscopical  examinations,  is  the  blood  constantly  pervading 
the  smaller  with  increased  celerity.  On  the  contrary,  the  experi- 
ments f  of  Dr.  John  Thompson,  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  Dr.  Hastmgs, 
and  Gendrin,  all  tend  to  prove  that  a  quickened  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  an  inflamed  part  is  so  far  from  being  an  essential  feature  in 
the  process,  that  when  inflammation  is  established,  when  a  certain 
stage  of  it  has  arrived,  the  motion  of  the  globules  in  the  minute  ves- 
sels is  retarded,  or  even  stopped.  Hence,  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  was 
led  to  adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  inflanmiation  actually  consists  in  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  capillary  vessels^  followed  by  an  increased 
action  of  the  larger  arteries. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  very  opposite  conclusions  to  which  dif- 
ferent parties  are  brought  by  the  same  facts:  while  the  generality  of 
medicd  writers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  admit  the  doctrine  of  06- 
struction  in  the  minute  vessels  ^  of  an  inflamed  part,  some  of  them 
refer  it,  with  Boerhaave,  to  vicidity  of  the  blood  and  error  loci  of 
the  globules;  some,  with  Cullen,  to  spasm  of  those  vessels;  and 
others,  with  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  to  theur  debility. 

*  Macartney  <*  On  loflammation,"  p.  12€. 

t  With  reference  to  »nch  of  these  experimenta  aa  were  made  on  cold-blooded  ani. 
mala,  it  b  Dr.  Macartney 'a  belief,  that,  **  in  neither  of  the  two  claaaet  of  vertebrate 
aaimala  with  cold  blood,  is  it  possible  to  prodace  the  genuine  efieots  of  iaflammation.^ 
This  doctrine,  however,  b  dbpated,  and  even  vegetables  are  alleged  to  be  Ibble  to  a 
atate  corrtspondmg  with  ioflammation.  See  <*  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,** 
vol  vii.  ]>.  429.,  and  vol.  viil  p.  188. 

I «« It  is  probably  by  the  partial  obstmetion  ta  the  circulation  in  the  oapillariea,  tlMt 
the  minnte  arteries  become  enlarged,  according  to  the  well-known  law,  that  mosenlar 
onaas  augment  with  obttadea  to  their  tonctiona.*'  See  Dr.  M.  Uall'a  <*  PrineiDlea  oT 
MediciiaT^  p.  17, 
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With  respect  to  mcreased  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
the  arteries  in  inflamination,  Mr.  Hunter  never  meant  any  such  hy- 
pothesis to  enter  into  his  doctrines;  for  he  distinctly  says  that  ^^  m 
if^mmaHan  the  tmucxUar  coat  of  the  arteries  does  not  contr€u:i.^^ 

Dr.  Hastings  takes  the  same  view  of  inflammation  as  Dr.  W. 
Philip,  and  represents  it  as  consisting  ^^in  a  weakened  action  of  the 
eapiUaries^  by  which  the  equilibrium  between  the  larger  and  smaU' 
er  vesseb  is  destroyed y  and  the  latter  become  distended,^^ 

A  sunple  enlargement  of  vessels,  and  a  mere  irre^arity  in  the 
distributicm  of  the  blood,  will  not  constitute  inflammati(m.  We  find 
that  such  changes  occur  m  the  spermatic  arteries  of  animals  which 
copulate  only  at  particular  periods  of  the  year.  We  remark  a  sim- 
ilar change  in  the  carotids  of  the  sta^,  dunng  the  growth  of  its  horns. 
Yet,  in  such  examples,  there  is  no  inflammation,  no  pain,  no  red- 
ness. A  simple  mcreased  determinati(m  of  blood  to  parts  may 
render  their  vessels  pretematurally  full  and  turgid — ^may  produce 
what  is  technically  named  congestion;  it  may  even  be  a  predisposing 
cause  of  inflamination,  but  it  is  not  in/lammoHon  itself 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  changes  occurring  in 
the  inflammatory  process. 

First  stage  J  sometimes  called  active  congestion:* — 1.  Increased 
sensibili^  of  the  part.  The  nerves  are  essentially  concerned,  I 
think,  m  the  first  action  of  inflammation;  but  there  is  good  founda- 
tion for  the  doctrine,  that  three  elementary  parts  of  the  body  have 
a  constant  share  in  the  process — namely,  the  nerves,  blood-vessels, 
and  the  blood  itself.  Animals,  which  have  no  visible  nerves,  and 
those  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  very  simple,  exhibit,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Macartney,  none  of  the  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion. All  the  local  causes  of  inflammation  seem  to  him  to  act  by 
making  such  impressions  on  the  sensibility  of  parts,  as  dispose  the 
arteries  to  assume  the  inflammatory  state.f  2.  Increased  action  of 
the  vessels— quickened  circulation — ^increased  influx  of  blood — di- 
latation of  the  small  vessels  and  capillaries — admission  of  red 
blood  into  vessels  previously  colorless — turgescence — swelling — 
and  then,  a  slow  embarrassed  circulation  in  the  immediate  seat  ol 
the  inflammation. 

K  the  inflammation  contmues,  its  second  stage  begins — it  is  no 
longer  merely  active  congestion.  The  contractility  of  the  vessds 
is  paralysed  by  their  over  distension — the  blood  stagnates,  and  un- 
dergoes changes  in  its  composition — the  coats  of  the  blood-vessek 

^  *  The  term  conge$tion  woald  not  be  deemed  bj  Dr»  Macartney  the  beet,  becanee 
bii  Tiewe  lead  btm  to  regard  con^eation  aa  belongiag  te  the  Tenoai  syitem,  and  actual- 
Ij  accompanied  by  a  diroinatioa  in  the  aize  of  the  arteriea.    Op.  ck.  p.  189. 

t  Op.  eh.  p.  111.;  alao  p.  18S.,  where  Dr.  Macartney  endeaTon  to  refate  the  eb- 
jectaoB  to  thia  view,  derived  from  the  fiiet  of  paralytic  puti  being  liable  to  mflamma-^ 
tioo.  **  The  paralyaia,'*  he  remarka,  *<  consiita  in  the  mtermptioa  of  the  oommimioa- 
tkm  betweoB  the  central  parts  of  the  nenroos  lyitem  and  thoie  remotely  sitnaied.  m^ 
not  in  the  deetrietion  of  oifarac  aeaaibility." 
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suffer  injury — many  of  these  vessels  are  ruptured — the  action  of 
others  is  changed;  hence,  the  formation  of  new  products — extra- 
Tasation  and  efiiision  of  blood — fibrine  and  serous  fluid — thick- 
ening, and  other  alterations  of  tissues. 

The  phenomena  of  inflammation,  then,  as  Dr.  Carswell  justly 
observes,  cannot  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  iiie  exclusive  doc- 
trines of  incruuedj  or  diminifhei  acHany  of  the  vesseb.  ^^  It  is 
obviously  a  compound  of  both,  and  not  merely  of  the  vessels  of  the 
inflamed  part,  \mt  primarily  and  essewHally  of  the  function  of  tn- 
neiroHon  also,  of  the  vitaJ  properties  of  the  blood,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  organic  composition."* 

One  view  entertained  of  this  subject  is,  that  the  fm  effect  of  a 
stimulus,  calculated  to  produce  inflammation,  is  on  the  general  or- 
aanic  properties  of  the  part,  and  es{>ecially  on  its  power  of  deriving 
from  tne  blood  the  matenals  of  its  assimilating  or  secreting  processes; 
and  that  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  on 
the  motion  of  the  blood  through  them,  is  altogether  Hcondary  to  this. 
It  is  argued,  that  the  effect  of  a  stimulus,  which  increases  for  a  time 
the  physiological  or  normal  actions  of  amr  part,  is  to  accelerate  th^ 
capillary  circulation,  whilst  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is  diminished. 
The  latter  alteration,  it  is  thought,  can  scarcely  be  due  to  the  direct 
application  of  the  stimulus;  but  rather  to  the  mfluence  of  the  gan- 
glionic nerves,  which  are  unquestionably  largely  concerned  in  the 
subsequent  processes.  To  the  same  influence  the  simultaneous  di- 
latation of  the  arterial  trunks  leading  to  the  part  is  referred.f 

The  following  considerations  have  been  advanced  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  nerves  being  essentially  concerned.  ^Ms  it  true,  that 
the  impressions,  which  produce  inflammation,  necessarily  act  through 
the  nervous  system?  We  think  not.  To  prove  this,  it  must  first 
be  shown,  that  the  normal  changes,  which  constitute  the  organic 
functions,  all  of  which  are  due  to  the  influence  of  external  agents  on 
the  organism,  depend  upon  its  influence.  If  a  normal  stimulus  can 
produce  a  healthy  change  or  action  without  the  intervention  of  the 
nervous  agency,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  an  abnormal  stimulus 
may  produce  a  morbid  change  independently  of  it.  The  remark  of 
Mr.  jPalmer  upon  this  question  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  judi- 
cious. ^  The  office  of  the  nerves  in  inflammation  appears  to  hold 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  this  action  that  it  does  to  the  othar 
organic  functions.  It  is  regulative,  but  not  essential.' "  See  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  No.  15.  p.  188.  I  briefly  notice 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  without  adopting  it. 

In  chronic  inflammation^  the  vessels  do  not  always  exhibit  the 
redness  and  turgescence  noticed  in  the  acute  forms  of  the  disorder. 
Yet,  some  times,  a  good  deal  of  redness  is  attendant  even  on  chronic 


*  Bee  ProfeMor  Canwelt't «  ElemenUrj  Forms  of  Dieeftie,"  FaMieaki*  1. 
t  Set «« Brhiih  and  Foreiga  Med.  Re?iew,"  toL  viiL  p.  101. 
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inflammatioii  of  certain  tissues;  but,  more  frequently,  ^^  various 
shades  of  purple,  brown,  or  black;"  while  the  pam,  the  heat,  the 
tfarobbii^,  the  febrile  disturbance,  usually  accompanying  acute  in- 
flammation, are  not  noticed.  Besides  the  tumefaction  resulting 
from  the  deposit  of  morbid  products;  when  inflammation  is  mucn 
prolonged,  or  often  repeated,  it  causes  an  enlargement  of  parts  by 
excitrog  an  exuberant  action  of  the  nutritive  vessels,  and  a  conse- 
quoit  excessive  nourishment,  termed  hypertrophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  inflammation,  by  disturbing  and  interrupting 
the  functions  of  circulation  and  nutrition  in  parts,  sometimes  has  the 
efl!ect  of  bringuig  an  atrophy ^  or  a  wasted  condition  of  them.  These 
opposite  results  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  observed  in  parts 
composed  of  different  structures:  an  exuberant  nourishment  ot  one 
tissue  being  gCTerally  attended  with  a  deficient  nourishment  of  other 
tissues  of  &e  same  organ.  By  inflammation,  the  function  of  nutri-» 
tion  in  parts  may  also  be  perverted,  and  then  there  may  be  tran^ 
formation  of  textwe — as  into  bone,  cartilage,  fibrous  membrane,  lig- 
ament, &c.  ^evie  if^mmation  sometimes  lessens  the  cohesion 
of  tissues,  and  reduces  them  to  a  pulpy  state,  by  a  peculiar  soften- 
ing process.  Chronic  in/lammaHon  hiui  a  greater  tendency  to  cause 
parts  to  become  indurated.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions 
to  these  rules — and  softening  and  induration  are  often  combined. 

Inflanomation  has  various  terminaHons.  More  properly  speaking, 
after  the  process  has  contmued  a  certain  time,  it  either  subsides  en- 
tirely; or  "new  products  are  formed,  or  other  diseased  states  are 
Jroduced,  as  softening,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  mortification." 
t  may  end  in  the  adhesion  of  one  inflamed  surface,  or  texture,  to 
another;  induce  m  the  vessels  a  disposition  to  form  pus;  bring  on 
ulceration;  or  completely  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  parts. 

[Cicatrization  is  another  termination,  for  in  this  process  all  the 
Phenomena  of  Inflammation  disappear]. 

When  inflammation  is  about  to  end  in  the  first  manner,  termed 
re$oltitiony  the  pain  becomes  less,  the  swelling,  tension,  and  throb- 
bing subside;  the  redness  fades  away;  the  fever  and  every  other 
symptom  gradually  abate;  and,  at  length,  the  part  is  restored  to  its 
nattnid  size  and  color.  There  is  no  formation  of  pus,  and  no 
permanent  injury  of  structure.  According  to  Kaltenbruenner, 
critical  exudations  take  place  through  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  serous  or  sanguineus  fluid,  poured  out  on  the  sur* 
iSBKse,  or  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  part.  There  may  be  profuse 
exhalation  of  fluids  on  secreting  surfaces.  The  small  coagula  of 
blood,  contained  within  the  vessels,  or  deposited  in  the  parenchyma, 
are  softened,  and  removed  either  by  the  impetus  of  the  current  of 
Uood  within  the  vessels,  or  by  interstitial  absorption.  This  termi* 
nation,  which  may  be  rightly  called  so,  is  fortunately  not  only  the 
most  fevorable,  hui  the  most  conunon. 

A  oKMlifiealion  of  it,  characterised  by  a  more  sudden  subsidence 
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of  all  the  logical  symptoms,  or  by  a  rapid  shrivelling  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  swelling,  is  described  by  French  pathologists  under  the 
name  of  delitescence. 

Resolution  is  often  preceded  or  accompanied  by  metastasis^  or 
transkaion  of  the  disease  from  one  part  to  another.  Thus,  inflam- 
mation may  suddenly  leave  one  tonsil,  and  attack  the  other.  In 
mumps,  the  glandular  inflanunation  often  suddenly  recedes,  and  the 
testicle  or  breast  is  then  affected.  In  gout,  the  inflammation  leaves 
the  foot,  and  attacks  the  hand  or  knee,  or  even  the  stomach  or  brain. 
Rheumatism,  on  quitting  one  joints  causes  inflammation  in  another. 
Sometimes  it  leaves  the  joints,  and  fixes  on  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  or  tlie  serous  covering  of  the  heart. 

One  fre(]^uent  consequence  of  inflammation  is  suppurcUioniy  the  ves- 
sels acquinng  the  power  of  formmg  purulent  matter,  which  either 
collects  in  the  substance  of  parts,  so  as  to  produce  abscesses,  or  is 
poured  out  from  their  surface  in  the  form  ot  discharges,  as  illustrat- 
ed in  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  the  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes. 
Suppuration  cannot  be  properly  called  a  termination  of  inflanuna- 
tion,  but  only  one  of  its  effects  or  consequences.  It  is  rather  a 
modification  of  the  inflanmiatory  action,  than  a  cessation  of  it.  In- 
deed, when  it  occurs,  the  surrounding  parts  are  frequently  in  the 
stage  of  common  adhesive  inflammation;  and,  so  far  from  the  dis- 
order having  ended,  the  suppuration  may  be  attended  vrith  a  severe 
degree  of  it. 

Another  termination,  or  rather  consequence,  of  inflammation,  is 
ulceration. 

Mortification  of  the  parts  affected  is  the  most  dangerous  and  se- 
vere result;  but  it  only  takes  place  in  inflanunations  attended  with 
unusual  violence,  the  debility  of  age  or  impaired  constitution,  or 
some  specific  peculiarity  leading  necessarily  to  the  event,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  carbuncle;  and,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  even  in  the  conmidn 
boil,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  always  a  core,  or  slough  of  cel- 
lular tissue.  After  acute  inflanmiation  has  lasted  a  certain  time, 
especially  on  a  mucous  membrane,  it  frequently  changes  mto  chronic^ 
the  part  then  becoming  less  painful,  and  the  vessek  generally  less 
red,  but  seemingly  relaxed,  and,  one  would  here  almost  yenture  to 
say  with  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip,  debilitated. 

Dr.  Macartney  bdieves,  that  the  only  direct  and  genuine  conse* 
qiMnces  of  inflammation  are,  the  efiiision  of  some  of  the  fluid  elements 
of  the  blood,  i»hich  cannot  receive  organiioHon;  the  breaking  down 
of  some  of  the  solid  textures  of  the  body;  the  formation  of  a  new 
fluid,  denominated  pus;  and  die  disorganisation,  or  die  absdote 
death,  of  die  inflamed  parts.  (Op.  cit.  p.  36.)  The  ejfution  of 
c$(9gulaiing  lympkj  and  ukeraHony  are  not  adnaitted  b^  this  gentle- 
man to  be' the  consequences  of  an  inflammatory  action,  (p.  37. 
&c.)  While  I  agree  with  him,  that  coaguhting  lymph  may  b« 
thrown  out  by  a  mtiiral  and  healthy  acdon,  as  in  toe  ronnatioii  of 
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d)e  deoidaa  uteri,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  adopt  the  doctrine, 
that  inflammation  bas  not  among  its  effects  or  consequences  the 
effiision  of  that  substance.  With  reference  to  ulceration,  does  not 
Dr.  Macartnejr  accede  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine,  when 
he  says,  '*  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  ulceration  alufays 
tal^s  placty  because  the  vitality,  or  the  organisation  of  parts,  have 
been  impaired  by  inflammation,  weakness,  pressure,  or  other  ex- 
ternal injuries?  *'  (p.  42.)  The  questions  concerning  the  salutary 
or  pernicious  results  of  such  effusion,  and  whether  it  may  not  hap- 
pen in  certain  natural  processes  in  the  animal  economy,  without  in- 
flammation, appear  to  me  to  relate  to  a  different  part  of  the  in- 
quky. 

TEBATMENT   OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Ahboi^,  m  many  cases,  inflammation  clearly  appears  to  be  a 
process  set  up  for  beneficial  purposes,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  sal- 
utary and  even  ne^sary;  yet,  mcM'e  conmionly,  it  happens,  that, 
from  its  extent,  its  situation,  or  its  vidence,  it  cannot  be  consider- 
ed in  this  light;  and  being  then  more  likely  to  injure  or  destroy, 
than  to  serve  the  patient,  it  demands  the  proinpt  emplojrment  of 
every  means  calculated  to  check  and  subdue  it.  Consequences,  the 
mott  serious  and  fatal,  frequendy  arise  from  its  attacks,  when  violent, 
of  the  great  extent,  or  situated  in  organs  of  importance  to  life,  or  of 
great  delicacy  of  texture,  unless  such  attacks  be  resisted  by  active 
measures.  Enormous  abscesses  sometimes  form;  the  functions  of 
important  organs  are  permauend;f  impaired  or  destroyed;  and,  what 
is  worse,  the  patient  frequently  dies  from  the  amount  of  local  mis- 
chief and  constitutional  disturbance  produced.  If  the  bills  of  mor- 
tal!^ were  correctly  made  out,  the  greater  number  of  deaths  would 
be  found  to  be  caused  by  bflammation  in  some  form  or  another.  This 
is  so  true,  that  the  words  of  Milton,  in  relation  to  the  forbidden 
fruit,  might,  and  indeed  have  been,  applied  to  inflammation  as  hav- 
ing 

*'  Broofht  dMth  into  tbc  world  and  all  oar  woe." 

But  even  when  inflammation  does  not  kill  by  its  violence,  its  extmU, 
or  its  parHeiUar  eihuiiion  in  parts  of  firstrrate  consequ^ce  to  Ufe, 
it  fiMuendy  gives  rise  to  evils  which  can  never  afterwards  be  re- 
paired, l^us  it  renders  transparant  textures  opaque;  it  thickens , 
hardens,  softens,  or  enlarges  the  generality  of  parts  affected  by  it; 
it  causes  the  efllijsion  of  a  serous  fluid,  which  does  not  coagulate 
spontuieoiislj^  and  also  of  fibrine,— -one  character  of  which  it  is 
spoDtueouB  coagulati^m)  the  latter  sometimes  becoming  vascular 
and  organned,  so  as  to  produce  lasting  adhesions  of  surfiK^et  to« 
geAer,  vAick  <nxi^  to  move  freefy*  upon  one  anotber,  or  at  all 
events,  not  to  be  unked.    It  abo  brings  on  ulceniaonaid  niortifi* 
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cation.  Now,  bj  producing  these  changes,  it  often  complete^ 
destroys  the  functions  of  organs,  or  so  impairs  tbem  that  they  can 
only  go  on  in  a  disordered,  weakened,  and  imperfect  manner. 
These  facts  are  excellently  illustrated  in  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
where,  if  the  disorder  be  not  successfully  resisted,  we  see  opacities 
of  the  transparent  textures  produced ;  the  pupil  blocked  up  with 
coagulating  lymph  ;  the  iris  thickened,  and  rendered  immoveable  ; 
or  me  cornea  in  an  ulcerated  or  sloughing  state,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
discharge  of  all  the  humors,  and  a  total  coUapse  and  destruction  of 
the  organ.  In  other  inflammations  of  the  eye,  adhesions  frequently 
take  pkce  between  the  iris  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea,  or 
between  the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens.  In  fact,  in 
the  eye  all  the  effects  of  inflammation  are  delineated  m  a  manner 
that  can  never  be  forgotten:  transparent  parts  rendered  opaque; 
parts,  which  ought  to  be  moveable,  fixed  by  adhesions;  textures  sm> 
prisingly  thickened  and  swollen;  the  white  conjunctiva  converted 
mto  one  uniform  vivid  redness  by  the  dilation  of  the  vessels;  and 
even  the  retma  paraljrsed,  and  its  functions  irreparably  destroyed. 
^^The  iris  has  its  office  destroyed  by  being  bound  to  the  adjoining 
parts;  the  actions  of  the  heart  are  embarrassed  b^  extensive  adhe^ 
sion  between  it  and  the  pericardium;  and  (contmues  Dr.  Macart- 
ney) I  have  known  the  general  union  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of 
the  intestines  cause  strangulation  of  'the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and 
death.  It  is  also  the  agglutination  by  lymph,  which  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  hernia  becommg  irreducible,  and,  occasionally,  of 
the  parts  becoming  strangulated.  The  effusion  of  Ivmph  in  the 
trachea  during  croup  causes  as  much  danger  as  the  mflammation. 
So,  likewise,  when  the  bladder  and  urethra  are  blocked  up  with 
lymph."  (p.  37.)  Respecting  the  disadvantages,  or  the  benefits, 
arising  from  adhesions  in  different  examples  of  inflammation.  Dr. 
Macartenv  agrees  with  other  pathologists.  But  if  parts  not  merely 
valuable  from  their  functions,  like  the  eve,  but  absolutely  essential 
to  life,  become  attacked  with  inflammation,  the  necessity  for  active 
treatment  is  still  more  urgent.  Thus,  when  the  lungs,  the  larynx, 
the  brain,  the  stomach,  or  the  intestines  are  idflamed,  if  vigorous 
antiphlogistic  measures  be  not  speedily  adopted,  and  the  disorder 
be  suffered  to  make  progress,  the  patient  will  generally  perish. 

The  fact,  then,  being  established,  that  inflammation,  so  far  from 
being  always  a  salutary  process,  is  sometimes  an  injurious  and  a  fa- 
tal one,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  adopt,  in  every  se- 
vere example  of  it,  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  means  to  oppose 
and  subdue  it. 

^^  The  nervous  sjrstem  of  the  human  subject  is  so  complicated, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  local  affection  with  which  the  constitution 
does  not  syhipathise,  nor  any  constitutional  disturbance  which  may 
not  become  me  cause  of  local  disease.  The  same  susceptibili^, 
however,  communicates  a  power  to  the  means  we  may  employ  tor 
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pre^enUbg  or  abatii^  inflammatory  action>  which  (power)  does  not 
belong  to  animals  of  an  inferior  organisation;  and  when  by  those 
means  we  are  enabled  to  remove  the  sense  of  injury  sustained,  or 
produce  a  state  of  insensibility  inconsistent  with  inflammation,  the 
reparative  processes  (seems  to  Dr.  Macarteny  to)  so  on  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  animals  endowed  with  an  inferior  degree  of 


RtsoluHon  being  theonost  favorable  termination  of  mflammation,  is 
what  should  always  be  aimed  at,  unless  it  be  known  from  the  pecu- 
liarity and  state  of  the  disorder,  that  no  chance  of  such  termination 
remains.  According  to  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip's  theory,  inflammation 
is  attended. with  debility  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  resoluHon  is 
brought  about  by  the  increased  action  of  the  larger  arteries  remo- 
ving this  condition  of  the  smaller  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
mi^t  be  argued,  that  such  increased  action  of  the  arteries  leading 
to  the  seat  of  inflammation  must  have  the  effect  of  gorging  the  mi- 
nute vessek  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  that,  if  the  foregoing  view 
were  correct,  the  principal  object  in  the  treatment  would  be  to  pro- 
mote such  increased  action,  which  practice  is  inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  of  a  general  experience. 

In  the  commencement,  there  are  two  principal  indications.  1. 
To  remove  the  exciting  cause,  if  it  be  still  present.  2.  To  lessen 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  part. 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  cause^  it  may  not  admit  of  immediate 
removal,  or  its  operation  may  have  already  ceased.  Thus,  when 
inflammation  is  caused  by  a  mechanical  injury  done  in  an  instant, 
the  exciting  cause  conUnues  not  beyond  the  moment  of  its  applica- 
tion, the  mstant  of  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  but  the  mischief  re- 
mains to  be  repaired,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  reaction  which  follows,  and  constitutes  inflammation;  it  is 
manifest,  however,  that  such  mechanical  injury  of  textures  cannot 
be  inunediately  removed,  and,  mdeed,  that  it  can  only  be  gradually 
rectified  by  the  inflammation  itself.  But,  in  many  examples,  the 
exciting  cause  continues  in  operation,  as  where  sand  or  other  extra- 
neous substances  are  lodged  between  the  eyelids  and  the  front  of  the 
qre,  or  where  a  splinter  of  wood,  a  bullet,  or  fragment  of  gravel, 
&c.,  are  lodged  m  parts;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  as  soon  as  possible;  for,  until  this  be  done, 
little  or  no  benefit,  or,  at  all  events,  no  perfect  cure,  will  accrue 
from  any  mode  of  treatment. 

On  the  same  principle,  when  pressure,  friction,  or  the  presence 
of  urine  or  irritating  fluids  in  the  cellular  tissue,  is  concerned  in  kind- 
ling inflammation  and  its  consequences,  the  removal  of  such  pres- 
sure, &c.,  and  the  makmg  of  a  free  outlet  for  the  extravasated  urine, 
are  primary  objects. 

The  second  indication  b  to  diminish  the  flaw  of  blood  to  (he  tn- 
fsatud  fwiy  by  which  means  the  surgeon  removes,  in  a  great 
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measure,  that  by  which  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  fed.  The 
fact  being  once  established,  that  inflammation  is  kept  up  by  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  this  indication  presents  itself  as  a 
matter  of  course,  nor  can  it  be  affected  by  any  consideration  of  the 
exact  state  of  the  capiUary  vessels,  or  of  the  rate  of  the  blood's 
motion  in  them.  Nay,  were  it  right  to  be  altogether  influenced  by 
the  presumed  debilitated  condition  of  these  vessek,  I  should  argue, 
that  the  indication  of  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  to  them  would 
still  be  the  most  consonant  to  reason  as  well  as  experience.  It  is 
fuUSlled  either  by  plans  which  act  directly  on  the  part  affected,  or 
by  others  which  act  indirectly  upon  it,  diat  is  to  say,  throu^  the 
medium  of  the  constitution,  ^here  are  ako  other  means,  which 
operate  on  a  differem  principle,  viz.,  on  that  of  the  sympathy  ex- 
bung  between  different  organs.  Counter-irritation  is  a  remedy  of 
lids  kind,  which  is  often  of  essential  service  when  employed  with 
due  precaution.  The  first  means,  namely,  those  which  operate  iK- 
rectly  on  the  part  affected,  are  denommated  local  or  topical;  and 
the  second,  or  those  which  act  indirectly ^  are  called  general  or 
eoMtitiUionai.  The  local  consist  of  bleedings  by  means  of  cftpping 
or  leeches^  the  application  of  cold  foHoiw,  emollient  pouUiceiy  foment 
lotioiM,  and,  especially  after  depletion  has  been  duly  practised, 
blisters. 

In  all  acute  inflammations  of  any  extent  or  violence,  bleednig 
firom  a  large  vein,  or  the  temporal  artery,  should  be  practised,  and 
m  such  a  quantity  as  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  whole  system. 
The  taking  away  of  blood  from  the  system  is  what  the  experience 
of  many  generations  pronounces  to  be  the  great  antiphlagi^cremt" 
dy^  most  entitled  to  reliance;  and  this  is  so  strictly  the  fact,  that 
the  preservation  of  life  often  depends,  not  only  upon  blood-letting 
being  speedily  and  freely  performed,  but  upon  its  being  repeated 
as  firequently  as  circumstances  may  require.  In  inflammation  of 
the  bram,  kings,  larynx,  pleura,  peritonaeum,  stomach,  or  boweb, 
&e  patient  must  be  bled,  and  this  promptly,  copiously,  and  some- 
times repeatedly,  or  life  will  be  lost  in  a  few  hours;  indeed,  to  omit 
blood-letting  in  such  cases  would  be  to  leave  the  patient  to  the  poor 
chance  of  an  accidental  or  spontaneous  recovery.  If  there  were 
no  blood  vessels  in  parts,  or  if  there  were  no  blood  m  the 
vessels,  there  could  be  no  inflammation;  and  if  to  these  trubms, 
a  statement  equally  certain  be  taken  mto  the  account,  name- 
ly, that  the  continuance  of  inflammation  depends  on  ttesh  sup- 
plies of  blood  sent  to  the  part  affected,  the  reason  fcNr  lessenmg 
the  mass  of  blood  in  the  circulation  must  be  manifest.  By  so  do- 
bg,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  moderated,  aad  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  force  and  veloci^  of  die  whole  ciroulatioB  iie  re- 
duced, the  impetus  of  the  blood  flowing  to  the  seat  of  disondtar,  is 
abo  diminiiAed.  indeed,  if  there  were  not  diousands  of  other  ex- 
amples to  convince  us  of  the  great  usefobess  of  blood-lettiiig  in  the 
cure  of  inflammation,  diere  b  one  case^  which  of  itself  covld  Mfer 
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leave  any  doubt  on  this  important  pomt.  If,  m  severe  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  eye,  attended  with  great  redness  c^  the  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva, blood-letting  be  practised,  the  redness  visibly  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  the  blood  b  abstracted;  the  color,  which  at  first  was 
scarlet,  a  complete  sheet  of  vivid  redness,  becomes  a  pale  pink, 
the  vessels  shrmk,  and  their  redness  and  turgescence  are  sometimes 
almost  removed  by  the  time  thirty  or  forty  ounces  have  been  taken 
away.  When  we  bleed,  then,  in  opthalmia,  we  have  something 
like  a  demonstration  of  the  benefit  of  blood-letting.  In  wounds  of 
the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  the  chief  danger,  when  the  patient  im 
not  destroved  at  once  by  internal  hemorrhaee,  is  from  the  superven- 
tion of  inflammation  of  vital  organs;  and,  if  the  patient  were  not 
duly  bled  on  the  first  signs  of  that  disorder  making  their  appear- 
ance, be  would  soon  die.  In  all  such  cases,  the  lule  is  to  bleed 
expeditiously,  freely,  and  repeatedly,  not  to  be  content  with  taking 
away  seanty  quantities  of  blood,  and  not  to  be  deterred  by  small- 
ness  of  the  pulse,  or  other  appearances  of  weakness. 

Bleeding  is  not  always  necessary  in  slight  inflammation  of  com* 
ro<Mi  parts — I  say  of  common  parU^  because  in  important  part$^ 
however  $KglU  the  inflammation  may  be,  bleeding  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  is  necessary  also  to  consider  the  age^  the  itrength^  and 
the  constUuHon  of  the  individual.  It  must  be  evident,  that  an  aged 
or  weak  person  will  not  bear  depletion  to  the  same  extent  as  a  young 
or  robust  individual;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  general  truth  (H 
this  proposition,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  check  an  inflammation 
of  any  important  part,  whether  the  patient  be  old  or  youn^,  weak 
or  strong,  the  principal  reliance  must  be  upon  blood-letting.  A 
small  quantity,  however,  abstracted  from  weak  aged  individu- 
als, is  equivalent  to  a  lareer  quantity  taken  from  the  strong.  The 
fact  of  the  usefulness  of  bleeding  for  the  relief  of  inflammatory 
complaiBts  is  so  well  established,  that,  in  every  severe  instance,  we 
are  to  employ,  not  merely  general  bkeding^  but  also  topical  or  lo- 
oal  bUedimg^  by  means  (n  cupping  or  kechei. 

There  are,  however,  some  constitutions,  not  essentially  joined 
with  old  age  or  debility,  but  characterised  by  excessive  nervous  irri- 
tabilitv,  and  well  known  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  bleeding  to  any 
considerable  extent.  This  fact  is  particularly  adverted  to  by  An- 
dral,  who  observes  that  in  individuals,  who,  during  the  course  of  an 
acute  inflammation,  have  already  lost  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
blood,  or  who,  during  a  tedious  convalescence,  have  been  kept  for 
a  long  time  on  a  low  diet,  and  in  others,  who,  after  a  severe  attack 
of  acute  inflammation,  continue  to  be  afflicted  with  a  lingering  chro- 
nic form  of  it,  the  nervous  sjrstem  is  apt  to  become  violentlv  dis- 
turbed by  the  abstraction  of  even  the  slightest  quantity  of  Uood. 
Hence  the  kind  of  constitution,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  case, 
are  always  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  measures  adopted 
accordmgly.     With  respect  to  these  nervous  nritable  temperaments, 
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if  bleeding  be  useful  at  all  in  them,  it  is  generally  only  in  the  begiir- 
ning  of  the  inflammation,  and,  if  this  opportunity  be  lost,  the  prac- 
tice will  not  avail  afterwards. 

In  the  correctness  of  the  following  remark  I  fully  concur.  "  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  draw  blood  the  moment  an  injury  is  receiv- 
ed, long  before  there  is  time  fpr  inflammation  to  set  in.  This  (sajrs 
Dr.  Macartney)  appears  to  me  to  be  worse  than  useless,  as  it  de- 
prives the  practitioner  of  the  opportunity  of  acting  with  suflicient 
energy  when  the  proper  time  arrives."*  Cases  of  accident,  that  of 
fractured  ribs,  for  example,  are  sometimes  suspected  not  to  bear  loss 
of  blood  like  those  of  mflammation.  According  to  Dr.  M.  Hall, 
different  diseases  induce  in  the  constitution  different  powers  or  sus- 
ceptibilities, in  regard  to  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood.  In  cases 
in  which  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  pain,  or  other  local  affection,  be 
the  effect  of  inflammation,  or  of  irritation,  ^^  the  question  is  imme- 
diately determined  by  placing  the  patient  upright,  and  looking 
upwards,  and  bleeding  to  incipient  syncope.  In  inflammation,  much 
blood  flows;  in  irritation,  very  little.  The  violence  of  the  disease, 
the  powers  of  the  system,  and  the  due  measure  of  the  remedy,  are 
determined  at  the  same  time. "  In  inflammation,  we  are  to  bleed  fu)* 
ly;  in  irritation,  cautiously:  if  much  blood  flows  before  ayncope 
occurs,  we  may  suspect  inrflaromation;  if  little,  however  similar  the 
symptoms.  Dr.  Hall  would  suspect  the  case  to  be  of  a  different  na- 
ture, perhaps  irritation,  or  exhaustion.f  Exceptions  to  this  mode 
of  judging,  however,  are  admitted,  and  every  experienced  surgeon 
must  have  met  with  them. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
the  appearance  of  the  blood  taken  away;  viz.  from  its  bufly  and 
cupped  surface;  but  since  these  circumstances  are  not  entirely  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  criterion  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  venesection,  the  surgeon  must  reflect  upon  ihesMe  oflkepul$ey 
the  type  and  degree  of  fever  present,  the  kind  of  pain  experioiced, 
and  the  nature  of  the  function  dietwrbed.  He  should  likewise  pay 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  sympathetic  symptoms,  as  they  are 
termed,  suth  as  pain  in  the  shoulder  and  about  the  larynx  in  hepati* 
tis,  the  vomiting  and  retraction  of  the  testicle  in  inflammation  ot  tbe 
kidney,  &c.  From  all  these  considerations  taken  together,  he  wiH 
generally  be  able  to  judge  of  the  exittenee^  extent^  violence.^  and  seat 
ef  inflammation<,  and  form  a  correct  opinion  about  the  propriety  of 
taking  away  blood. 

In  urgent  cases,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  bleed  the  patient  till 
he  faints,  ad  deZtftitum,  as  the  phrase  is;  because,  when  a  persoD 
faints,  all  operations  in  the  system  are  innnediately  checked  or  sus- 
pended, and  among  them  tbe  action  or  process  of  inflammatiott. 


*  Op^  ck.  p.  151.  t  Prbeiplet  of  Medicka,  p.  79. 
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Now,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  deliqmumy  it  is  frequently  proper 
to  make  tlie  opening  in  the  vein  large,  or  even  to  puncture  a  vem  in 
each  arm,  so  that  the  blood  may  flow  away  more  suddenly;  for,  on 
the  quickness  of  the  evacuation,  the  success  of  the  attempt  wiU  of- 
ten depend.  If  the  patient  be  not  too  ill,  it  is  also  sometimes  deem- 
ed advantageous,  with  a  similar  view,  to  bleed  him  while  he  is  stand- 
ing or  sitting  up  in  bed,  because  in  these  postures  half  the  quantitv 
requisite  to  make  him  faint  while  he  is  lying  down  will  have  the  ef- 
fect. By  attending  to  these  directions,  inflanunation  may  often  be 
reduced  at  once,  with  a  very  inferior  loss  of  blood  to  what  would 
be  required,  if  this  fluid  were  tak^  away  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
more  gradual  way. 

The  plan  of  bleeding  from  a  large  cnrifice,  or  from  two  veins,  is 
only  to  be  adopted  in  urgent  cases,  and  where  the  patient  is  in  a 
state  to  bear  fainting  without  danger.  After  fainting  commences, 
the  surgeon  should  always  stop  the  further  flow  of  blood,  lest  the 
prostration  of  the  vital  power  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 
When,  from  our  acquamtance  with  die  patient's  constitution,  we 
know  that  the  loss  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  blood  will  make  him  faint, 
we  should  bleed  him  m  the  recumbent  posture,  and  make  an  (^pen- 
b^  of  moderate  size  in  the  vein.  Without  these  precautions,  we 
might  not  be  able  to  take  away  blood  enough  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  some  dangerous  forms  of  inflammation. 

Local  or  topical  bkeding  k  employed  in  mild  cases,  and  in  the 
chronic  forms  of  inflammation,  where  the  opening  of  a  lar^e  vein  is 
not  deemed  necessary;  and  it  is  likewise  rescnrted  to  in  inflamma- 
tioDS  which  are  dangerous  on  account  of  their  de^ee  or  situation, 
as  an  auxiliary  to  venesection,  or  arteriotomy ;  but,  m  such  instances, 
the  use  of  the  lancet  should  never  be  omitted.  So  long  as  plethora 
has  not  been  duly  obviated  by  general  bleeding,  topical  bleedh*^ 
wUl  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  practitioner;  and  akme,  it 
will  mosuy  fail  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  important  inflammation. 

Topical  bleeding  will  suffice  where  the  symptoms  are  not  severe 
enough  to  require  general  bleeding,  or  where,  on  account  of  pecu- 
liar curcumstances,  the  system  will  not  bear  much  loss  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  or  where  doubts  exist  about  the  proprie^  of  venesection, 
inasmuch  as  die  nature  and  state  of  the  disorder  may  be  questiona- 
ble. Local  bleeding,  by  means  of  leeches  and  cupping,  is  also  fre- 
quently of  considerable  service  m  those  inflammations  which  partake 
more  of  the  chronic  than  the  acute  form.  To  some  parts,  after 
die  leeches  have  fallen  oflT,  a  cupping-glass  may  be  applied,  by  whtdi 
Hieans  the  fischarge  of  six  or  eight  ounces  more  Mood  may  often 
be  promptly  detained.  In  general,  when  plethcHti  has  been  obviat- 
ed, the  eflfeet  of  topcal  bfeeding  will  prove  to  be  much  greater 
than  coidd  be  expected  from  the  simple  consideration  o(  die  mode- 
rate  ^pianti^  of  blood  often  thus  taken  away.  Some  pathologists 
aocooit  for  tfak  fact  by  supposbg  the  smaUness  of  the  evacuation 
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eompensated  by  tbe  netrness  ^  the  bteeding  to  the  port  afibeled, 
the  effect  being  concentrated,  a$  it  were,  on  that  parucular  part. 

By  cupping  freely,  or  applying  a  great  number  of  leeches,  how* 
ever,  sufficient  blood  may  be  taken  away  to  produce  a  vast  effect 
upon  the  system  at  large.  These  modes  of  bleedrag  may  then  ior 
deed  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  venesection,  or  general  bleed* 
ing. 

In  some  constitutions,  leeches  must  be  avoided,  as  invariabljr 
bringmg  on  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 

The  symptonuUic  /every  which  accompanies  every  severe  attack 
of  inflammation,  always  produces  constipation.  The  remopol  of 
this  confined  state  of  the  oouelsy  thai  is,  another  indication.  For 
this  purpose,  mild  saline  purgatives,  which  act  without  much  irrita- 
tion, are  sometimes  preferred,  as  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magne* 
sia,  and  the  tartrates  of  potash  and  soda.  In  many  cases,  howev* 
er,  more  active  purgatives  become  necessary,  such  as  colocyntb 
with  caloHiel,  or  calomel  with  jalap,  James's  powder,  &c.  It  mav 
be  proper  ako  to  assist  the  operatioo  of  these  last  medicines  with 
the  infusion  of  sena,  or  the  saline  mixture,  m  which  a  proportion  of 
some  of  the  neutral  salts  has  been  dissolved.  la  certain  mstances,. 
the  aid  of  glysters  is  also  requisite.  Purgative  medicmes  have  a 
considerable  effect  ip  lessening  the  strasgth  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  in  reducing  the  force  of  tbe  circulation;  and,  on  tnis  prin* 
ciple,  they  must  be  of  service  in  subduing  mflammation;  they  cause 
an  extraordinary  secretion  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels;  and  when  the  immense  extent  of  that 
surface,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid,  thus  abstracted  from  die  circula- 
ti(Hi,  are  recollected,  we  must  at  once  recognise  ihe  manner  in 
which  purgatives  become  so  beneficial  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
inflammation. 

Amongst  the  remedies*  which  act  through  tbe  Hiedium  of  the  c<m* 
i^tution,  is  mercun/y  tbe  powerful  effect  of  which,  m  stopping  the 
effusion  of  coagulated  lymph  in  inflammation,  is  a  very  important 
fiict,  made  out  vritbin  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  exhibition 
of  calomel,  joined  with  opium,  in  the  treatment  of  certain  visceral 
inflammations,  was  first  particularly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  at  an  earlier  period,  &at  is  in  1783,  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hamilton  of  Lyme  Regis.  Tbe  effect  of  mercury  in  stopping  the 
eflusion  of  fibrine  or  coagulating  lyn^h,  and  promoting  its  absorp- 
tion when  already  efiused,  was  first  brought  into  great  publicity  by 
the  late  Mr.  Saunders  and  Dr.  Farre,  whose  statements  were  de- 
duced from  the  observation  of  the  action  of  meffcury  on  iritis. 
Another  illustratioB  of  the  powei  of  mercury  in  checkm^  the  pro- 
gress of  inflaramatiDn,  and  espeeiallv  in  preventing  tiiat  action.  ^  the 
vessels  on  which  the  effusion  of  fibrine  depends,  i»  seen  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  larjmx,  or  croup.  Here  the  chief  reliance  is  on  thet 
kneet^  and  the  free  exhibition  of  murcury;  for  if  the  inflammatioa 
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be  not  quickly  stoppeij  and  its  caDsequeDce,  the  effiision  oflyiDph, 
be  not  rapidly  checked,  the  death  of  the  patient  will  be  inevitable: 
he  will  die  putly  from  the  obstnictioD  of  the  air  passages  with  fibrine, 
and  partly  from  the  glotia  becoming  (edematous. 

Mercury  exerts  a  similar  beneBcial  influence  over  inflammation  of 
the  viscera  and  internal  organs  in  general,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  pow* 
er  of  controlling  the  process,  so  as  to  prevent  those  changes  from 
taking  place  which  are  so  destructive  to  the  organisation  of  tissues 
in  a  state  of  inflammation.  The  quantity,  which  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered, must  dep^ad  on  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  parts  afiected.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
system  rapidly  under  its  hifluence,  as  for  example,  in  inflammation 
of  the  iris,  the  retina,  the  kurynx,  or  the  trachea.  In  snch  cases, 
imaediatdy  after  general  and  local  bleeding,  we  may  give  two  or 
three  grains  of  calomel,  or  five  of  the  hydrai^rum  cum  creta,  every 
alternate  hour,  till  there  be  some  decided  affection  of  the  mouth, 
and  amendment  in  the  symptoms.  Even  larger  doses  are  sometimes 
even.  In  the  inflffioomatoiy  diseases  of  hot  climates,  which  run 
their  course  with  frightful  speed,  the  rapid  mtroduction  of  murcury 
after  venesection  seems  to  be  the  only  chance  of  saving  life. 

Tboi^  mercury  has^vast  effect  in  arresting  the  progress  of  in- 
flanunation,  when  exhibited  alone  directly  after  bleeding,  it  is  often 
more  successful  when  combmed  with  opium,  especial^  if  the  pain 
is  severe,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  disturbance  of  the  bowels. 
Here,  sometimes,  the  bydrargynim  cum  creta,  joined  with  the  com- 
pound powder  of  epecacnanha,  is  the  best  formula.  In  active  in- 
flammation, however,  neither  mercury,  nor  any  other  remedy,  shonkl 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  blood-letting,  which  is  the  first  and 
most  powerful  means  of  stopping  inflammation,  while  mercury,  per- 
haps, deserves  tb  rank  as  the  second;  or,  as  Dr.  Armstrong  used  to 
say,  bleeding  is  the  ri^t  arm  in  the  management  of  inflammation, 
and  m^cury  the  left. 

But,  though  mercury  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
situated  in  various  important  organs  and  textures,  it  b  by  no  means 
necessary  to  put  patients  under  its  influence  for  the  relief  of  every 
common  case  of  inflammation.  This  would  be  making  the  remedy 
worse  than  the  disease.  There  are  likewise  particular  states  of  tlie 
health,  brought  on  by  the  too  firee  or  long  employment  of  mercury, 
(Mr  other  causes,  in  which  any  inflammation  present  will  not  take  a 
iavorable  course  until  the  state  of  the  constitution  has  been  improv- 
ed. Here  the  discominuuice  of  mercury,  instead  of  its  further  ex- 
bihition,  may  be  the  princqial  means  of  benefitting  the  patient. 

TmrlianBtd  antimony  is  nsefiil  in  two  ways;  first,  by  lessening- 
tbe  (fayness  of  the  skm  and  promoting  perspiration;  and  secondljr, 
in  freer  doses,  by  prodncing  nausea,  which  at  once  rendera  perspi- 
ration more  abundant,  and  reduces  the  force  of  the  pulse.  No  doubt 
considerable  benefit  sometimes  arises  firom  its  employment  with 
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these  views,  as  well  as  from  its  efficacy  in  promodng  the  afarine  erae- 
uatioDs;  but  if  we  were  to  depend  entirely  upon  it,  if  we  were  to  lay 
the  lancet  aside  for  it,  I  shodd  say,  that  it  would  not  generally  be 
for  the  patient's  good:  the  practice  would  not  be  less  severe,  and 
perhaps  inferior  in  pout  of  efficacy.  In  Italy,  the  plan  of  giving 
very  large  doses  of  tartarised  antimony  for  the  cure  oi  inflammation 
has  been  common  of  late  vears.  Thus,  in  pneumonia,  Rasori,  one 
of  the  advocates  for  this  plan,  gave,  after  blood-letting,  not  less  than 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  this  preperation  in  the  twmty-four  hours.  K 
the  disease  &d  made  considerable  progress  in  the  lung6,  he  began 
with  twenty  or  thuty  grains,  increasing  me  dose  daily  till  one  or  sev- 
eral drachms  had  been  taken  in  the  course  cS  the  twen^-four  hours. 
Of  832  cases  of  pneumonia,  treated  m  tlHS  manner,  only  173  died. 
Laennec,  encouraged  by  these  facts,  also  employed  the  same  med- 
icine (^fier  bleedings  but,  in  the  more  moderate  dose  of  one  grain 
every  four  hours,  blended  with  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  syrup 
of  poppies.  Dr.  Tweedie  finds  the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  re- 
sulting from  it,  very  much  allayed  by  giving  it  in  the  efiervescing 
saline  draught,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum. 

For  many  years  past,  surgeons  have  occasionally  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  treating  violent  inflanmiations  of  the  eye  and  testicle  by  means 
of  nauseating  doses  of  tartarised  antimony;  but  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  aversion  of  most  patients  to  be  sickened  in  thb  way, 
and  partly  frcxn  the  greater  confidence  now  place  d  in  mercury,  the 
practice  has  of  late  considerably  declined. 

Colchictmy  as  a  diuretic,  purgative,  and  nauseating  medicine,  is 
usefiil,  but  chiefly  in  some  specific  inflammations,  like  those  of  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  some  forms  of  mflammatioo  within  the  eye,  con- 
nected with  peculiar  states  of  the  system. 

Opium^  being  a  stimulant  and  a  constipating  medicine,  as  wdl  as 
a  narcotic,  has  sometimes  been  deemed  quite  inapfdicable  to  cases 
of  inflammation.  Yet,  at  all  periods,  it  has  had  its  advocates.  In 
examples,  accompanied  by  excessive  pain,  some  practitiooers,  after 
bleedmg  the  patient  largely,  give  a  full  dose  of  opium,  which  is 
sometimes  followed  by  the  most  happy  eflTects,  especially  in  uriCa- 
table  constitutions.  The  reaction,  which  often  follows  a  large  bleed- 
ing, may  generally  be  prevented  by  giving  two  grains  of  solid  opium, 
or  a  draught  containing  one  grain  of  pure  acetate  or  muriate  of 
morphia,  administered  when  the  faintness  is  disappearing.  In  many 
instances,  one  copious  bleeding,  a  fiiU  dose  of  opium,  and  a  m3d 
cathartic,  wHl  succeed  in  stopping  inflammation.  The  opium  to 
tranquilises  the  nervous  system,  aner  the  Ueeding,  that  tiie  patient 
often  falls  into  a  refreshing  sleep,  fit>m  which  he  awakes  with  a 
moist  skin,  and  a  fireedom  from  pain.  K,  however, ^after  «i  mtor- 
val  of  three  or  four  hours,  the  skin  riiotiM  become  hot  and  dry 
agam,  and  the  pulse  wiry,  the  blood-letting  and  opium,  with  ibane 
or  four  grabs  of  calomel,  are  to  be  repeated. 
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In  the  treatmeDt  of  inftunnuition,  the  severity  of  the  pain  fire-' 
qaencly  compels  the  sui^eon  to  prescribe  opium.  When  suppura** 
tiOD  is  taking  place  in  situations  where  the  parts  and  the  matter  are 
bound  down  by  tense  unyieMii^  structures,  the  agony  may  be  in- 
tolerable. After  a  surgical  operation,  when  the  wounded  parts  con- 
tinue  inflamed,  and  more  Uood  cannot  be  taken  away,  the  surgeon 
may  sometimes  give  one  grain  of  opium  and  two  of  calomel  every 
six  or  eight  hours,  with  great  advantage. 

Differences  of  opinion  exbts  about  the  general  usefulness  of  giv- 
ing opium  just  before  aAd  immediately  after  surgical  operations. 
Wboi  the  pain  after  an  operation  is  exceedingly  severe,  the  patient 
Y&cy  restless  and  nervous,  with  a  disposition  to  spasms  or  subsultus 
tflodinum,  the  acetate  or  muriate  or  morphia  may  be  prescribed. 
But  the  dose  must  be  a  full  one,  that  is  to  say,  a  grab;  for  all 
surgeons  of  experience  agree,  that  small  doses  of  any  preparation 
of  opium,  after  a  surgical  operation,  only  render  the  patient  mora 
uncomfortable  and  feverish.  If  laudanum  be  given,  it  should  be  in 
doses  of  fifty  or  sixty  dropsw 

With  bleedingy  purging^  anHmaniaU,  and  9omeHme9  mercury 
and  optitm,  are  to  be  be  combined  the  advantages  of  a  veir  low  diet, 
from  which  all  animal  food,  spirits,  wine,  and  fermented  liquors  in 
general,  must  be  strictly  excluded;  often,  indeed,  only  barley- 
water,  or  lemonade,  or  tea,  with  a  bit  of  dry  toast,  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed. Quietude  of  body  and  mind  is  to  be  enjoined,  and  every 
thing  avoided  likely  to  stimukte  the  system,  accelerate  the  circula- 
tion, or  disturb  the  nervous  system,  or  the  inflamed  part  itself. 
The  return  of  blood  from  the  seat  of  inflammation  may  sometimes 
be  advantageoushr  promoted  by  a  judicious  position  of  the  nart. 
To  borrow  Dr.  Macartney's  language,  where  he  is  speaking  of^  the 
inunenion  of  a  wounded  or  inflamed  part  in  warm  or  cold  water, 
freedom  from  the  sense  of  restraint,  pressure,  and  friction,  an  easy 
and  elevated  position,  and  avoidance  of  all  motion,  are  advantages 
acknowledged  by  every  body.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
quiet  apartment,  in  winch  there  ought  to  be  no  unnecessary  c<ni- 
versalion,  nor  any  superiative  visitors.  The  room  is  to  be  kept 
nKMte'ately  cool,  and  the  patient  not  heated  with  heavy  blankets. 
The  several  measures  and  plans,  here  mentioned,  constitute  what  is 
called  the  mntiphlogisHc  trtatmenty  which  is  applicable  to  the  relief 
not  only  of  c<xnnion  but  of  specific  inflammations,  though  in  these 
ktter  cases  other  remedies  are  mosthr  required. 

L^eml  or  topical  renudies  for  inflammoHon. — One  efiect^oC^this 
process,  in  all  its  acute  forms,  b  to  product  a  rise  ip^  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  parts  affected:  not  only  does  the  patient  experience  in 
them  a  distressing  sensation  of  beat,  but  their  temperature  is  actually 
proved  by  the  thermometer  to  rise  several  degrees  above  what  it  is 
m  their  quiet  and  healthy  state.  Now,  we  should  probablv  be  in-* 
clined  to  adopt  measures  for  the  relief  of  thb  symptom,  if  it  were 
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only  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  patient  from  the  uacomfoctaUe 
state  in  which  he  is  placed  bj  it;  iAit  there  is  another  and  a  still 
more  important  reason  for  doing  so.  Heat  promotes  every  process 
going  on  in  the  system,  and  the  process  of  inflammation  amongst 
die  rest;  therefore,  inasmuch  as  we  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
inflamed  parts  by  covering  them  with  linen  wetted  with  cold  water^ 
or  a  cold  evaporating  lotion,  we  are  doing  what  will  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  in  checking  inflammation.  One  drachm  of  the  liquor 
plumbi  acetatis  and  a  pmt  of  water,  with  about  two  ounces  of  cam- 
phorated spirit,  make  a  very  good  k>tiob  for  ordinary  cases.  In 
some  instances,  the  liquor  ammonie  acetatis,  diluted  with  water,  to 
which  a  little  camphorated  spirit  is  added,  may  be  employed;  but 
whenever  the  surface  is  excoriated  or  ulcerated,  the  more  simple  the 
lotion  is  the  better. 

The  great  principle  in  view  is  to  keep  up  evaporation  from  tke 
surface  of  the  parte  affected^  whereby  their  temperature  wUl  he  re- 
duced, and  the  inflanmiation  checked;  but  in  order  to  carry  this 
principle  fully  into  practice,  we  must  wet  the  linen  frequently,  and 
not  let  it  become  dry,  hard,  and  stiflT,  in  which  state  it  would  have 
no  effect  as  a  means  of  carrying  off  the  heat,  and  be  more  likely  to 
do  harm  than  good. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintainmg  the  operation  of  cold  and  mois- 
ture uninterruptedly,  the  French  frequaatly  have  recourse  to  what 
is  termed  irrigation.  A  bucket,  containing  cold  water,  is  slung  to 
the  top  of  the  bed,  and  from  a  stop-cock  the  water  falls  in  drops 
on  the  ^inflamed  part,  which  is  left  uncovered.  The  water  is  col- 
lected in  a  sheet  of  oiled  calico,  and  runs  from  it  jnto  another  buck- 
et placed  near  the  patient's  bed.  A  more  convenient  plan  is  that 
of  placing  the  limb  in  a  trough,  and  after  some  lint  has  been  laid  cm 
the  inflamed  part,  conducting  the  water  to  it  from  a  basin  by  means 
of  a  strip  of  woolen  cloth,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  the  water^ 
and  the  other  cut  into  a  pointed  shape,  put  on  the  lint,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Macartney.  Irrigation  is  more  suitable  for  the  hot 
months  of  summer  than  the  winter  season.  In  many  cases,  howev- 
er, cold  applications  fail  to  afford  relief,  and  warm  moist  applica^ 
tions  prove  more  beneficial.  Cold  applications  are  useful  on  the 
principle  of  evaporation,  by  which  the  neat  of  the  inflamed  part  is 
carried  off;  warmth  any  moisture  may  act  by  softening  the  inflamed 
tissues,  and  thus  lessening  tension.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  ex- 
planation may  sometimes  be  correct;  that  it  brings  with  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  especially  where  the  parts  affected  are  near 
the  surface.  Be  the  theory,  however,  correct  or  not,  the  fact  that 
warm  moist  applications  frequently  answer  better  than  coU  ones  is 
perfectly  ascertained.  Numerous  cases  of  inflamed  breast  or  testicle 
are  much  more  benefited  by  warm  emollient  poultices  than  cM  lo- 
tions. I  may  also  observe,  that  those  inflammations  which  arise 
during  fevers,  and  the  generality  of  whitlows^  bmb,  carbuncles,  and 
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inflammatioDS  about  the  aous,  receive  greater  relief  from  warm 
mobt  applications  than  from  cold  lotions.  The  warm  applications 
in  common  use  are  patdtUei  and  famefUation9.  One  of  the  most 
convenient  emollient  poultices  is  that  composed  of  linseed  meal, 
made  by  first  putting  tne  requisite  quantity  of  warm  water  in  a  basin, 
and  then  adding  the  linseed  meal  very  gradually,  at  the  same  time 
diat  they  are  blended  together  with  a  spoon.  We  proceed  in  this 
manner  until  we  have  added  as  mu(^  linseed  meal  as  makes  the 
poohice  of  the  desirable  consistence.  After  the  poultice  has  been 
spread  cm  Knen  or  tow,  a  litde  salad  oil  is  sometimes  put  on  it;  but, 
if  the  poukice  be  changed  at  least  twice  a  day,  as  ought  always  to 
be  done,  the  oil  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  siie  of  the  poukice  must  generally  depend  upon  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation,  thouf^  there  are  cases  in  which  die  weight  of 
a  large  thick  poultice  cannot  be  endured.  Then  Unt,  or  linen  wet* 
ted  with  tepid  water,  may  be  laid  on  the  part,  and  covered  with  oil- 
ed silk  to  keep  it  from  becoming  dry. 

Whenever  we  put  a  poultice  upon  an  mflamed  part,  we  ought  to 
be  sure  to  let  it  be  so  ftaced  that  it  will  not  slip  about,  a  condition 
in  which  it  is  not  likely  to  afford  any  benefit. 

In  the  most  exquisitely  tender  kinds  of  inflammation,  a  poultice 
made  of  bread  and  water,  bread  and  milk,  or  bread  first  steeped  in 
warm  water,  and  then  medicated  with  the  diluted  liquor  plumbi 
acetatis,  or  a  watery  solution  of  the  extract  of  opium,  or  hyoscia- 
mos,  will  generally  agree  better  than  a  linseed  poultice.  This  is 
often  exemplified  where  the  parts  affected  are  not  only  highly  in- 
flamed and  fuU  of  nerves,  but  m  an  irritable,  excoriated,  or  ulcerat- 
ed state. 

AVith  regard  to  fomenUUionSj  they  are  frequently  employed  in  the 
same  cases  as  emollient  poultices,  the  opportunities  of  applybg  them 
being  the  periods  of  changbg  the  latter.  A  good  fomenting  liquor 
is  made  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  camomile  flowers  or  poppy  heads 
for  twenty  minQtes  in  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water;  the  liquor  may 
then  be  strained,  and  flannels  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  and  put  on 
the  parts  as  warm  as  can  be  conveniently  boroe. 

When  the  inflamed  part  can  be  convenientlv  immersed  in  the 
fomeatnig  liquor  or  warm  water,  this  is  often  the  best  way  of  foment- 
^  it,  that  which  is  accomplished  with  the  least  disturbance  of  it. 
When  inflammation  b  situated  about  the  anus  or  perineum,  the  pa- 
tieBt  may  sit  over  a  bidet  filled  with  warm  water,  the  steam  of  which 
wifl  often  aflbrd  great  relief. 

For  inflammation  about  the  abdomen,  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  prostate  ^and,  the  sUjiper  and  hip  baths  are  in  common  use. 

With  respect  to  the  ehaiet  of  told  or  warm  ofpticoHons^  there  is 
one  rde,  which  we  may  always  safialy  follow  when  any  doubt  exists 
Awt  the  superiority  of  one  jian  to  the  odier;  viz.,  that  of  letting 
ibe  patieitt's  «mi  feelii^s  decide,  for  tf  be  be  rendered  more  easy 
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and  comfortable  by  one  application  than  the  other,  we  shall  never 
do  wrong  in  giving  it  the  preference. 

Another  powerful  means  of  checking  and  subduing  inflammation 
is  counter'iritati4m^  which  seems  to  be  useful  on  the  principle  of 
exciting  an  inflammatory  action  in  the  $kinj  either  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  inflamed  part,  or  on  some  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
with  which  the  inflamed  part  is  known  to  sympathise.  Here  one 
inflanunation  is  established  for  the  relief  of  another,  and  in  propor* 
tion  as  the  new  is  excited,  the  original  and  more  dangerous  inflam* 
mation  declines.  It  is  an  illustration  of  what  the  old  practitioners 
used  to  term  derivation  or  revulsion^  or  the  turning  of  the  blood  or 
fluids  away  from  the  part  afiected  to  some  neighboring  or  distant 
part.  However,  we  should  be  upon  our  guard  agamst  producing 
counter-irritation  too  near  an  inflamed  part,  more  especially  while 
the  inflammation  is  in  the  acute  stage,  because,  if  a  proper  distance 
be  not  observed,  the  two  inflammations  are  liable  to  conjoin,  and 
render  the  disease  worse  instead  of  better.  Thus,  when  the  eye 
is  inflamed,  it  is  frequently  more  advantageous  to  blister  the  nape  of 
the  neck  than  the  temple,  where  the  anterior  part  of  the  blistered 
surface  may  approach  too  near  the  eyelids,  and  even  make  them  in- 
flame. The  nape  of  the  neck  is  sometimes  preferred  also  on  another 
principle,  as  bemg  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  between  which 
and  the  eyes  a  strong  sympathy  is  known  to  prevail. 

But  the  means,  employed  to  excite  counter-irritation,  frequently 
operate  at  the  same  time  on  another  principle.  They  do  not  mere- 
ly produce  an  irritation  of  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  those  which  are 
inflamed,  or  an  irritation  of  parts  at  a  distance  from  the  latter,  but 
connected  with  them  by  sympathy;  they  not  only  act  in  determining 
the  blood  away  from  the  parts  afiected  on  this  principle;  but  soipe 
of  them,  like  blisters,  bring  about  a  great  deal  of  their  good  effects  by 
occasioning  a  copious  discharge  of  serum  from  the  vessels  of  the 
surface  to  which  they  are  applied.  After  the  cuticle  has  been  re- 
moved, a  discharge  of  pus  may  also  be  kept  up  from  the  surfiice  of 
the  cutis,  if  necessary,  with  savine  ointment. 

We  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  having  recourse  to  counter-irrita- 
tion; for  if  we  do  so  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation,  with- 
out having  first  given  the  patient  the  benefit  of  bleeding  and  other 
means  of  depletion,  the  practice  will  rarely  be  of  service. 

There  are  other  plans  for  accomplishing  the  same  things  which 
are  aimed  at  with  bhsters;  namely,  the  production  of  counter-irrita- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  of  a  discharge  fix>m  the  surface  of  the 
cutis,  in  order  to  relieve  inflammation  in  another  situation.  Thus 
the  formation  of  issues  and  setons^  and  the  application  of  anHmanial 
ointmenty  and  the  moxa^  are  often  resorted  to,  especially  where  the 
inflammation  is  of  a  chronic  character,  or  the  most  acute  stape  of  it 
has  been  subdued  by  bleeding  and  odier  means.  The  antmionial 
omtment  is  composed  of  one  drachm  of  tartate  of  antimony  blended 
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T^ith  an  ounce  of  lard,  and,  when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  it  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  out  pustules,  and  this  sometimes,  not  merely  on 
the  part  to  which  the  friction  is  applied,  but  in  other  situations,  and 
even  on  the  genitals. 

In  inflanmiation,  which  is  either  originally  chronic,  or  has  become 
so,  after  the  cessation  of  its  acute  stage,  I  believe  counter-irritation, 
united  with  topical  bleeding,  is  amongst  the  most  efficient  plans 
nHiich  can  be  adopted. 

When  inflammation  is  situated  in  a  mucous  membrane,  and  as- 
sumes a  chronic  form,  attended  with  a  morbid  secretion,  eousUer- 
irritoHan  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  original  disease  has  frequently 
a  most  beneficial  effect.  Then  also  the  application  of  cold  astrin- 
gent, or  even  stimulating  lotions  and  ointments,  to  the  surface  from 
which  the  discharge  comes,  will  often  rectify  the  wrong  action  of 
the  vessels,  and  bring  them  mto  a  state  in  which  they  wUl  be  again 
qualified  to  produce  only  their  healthy  secretion*  This  fact  is  ex- 
emplified in  gonorrhoea  and  purulent  optbalmies. 

JfUrate  of  silver  has  been  of  late  used  as  an  external  application 
to  the  sldn  for  the  relief  of  inflammation.  For  this  practical  fact, 
buih  upon  no  hypothesis  or  theory,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Higgin- 
bottom,  of  Nottingham.  The  method  frequently  succeeds  in  stop- 
ping mflammation  of  the  fingers,  which  would  otherwise  suppurate 
and  form  whidows;  also  in  dispersing  glandular  inflammations,  es- 
pecially those  brought  on  by  scrofula  in  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
groin,  or  armpit.  In  University  College  Hospital,  I  have  often 
adopted  this  plan  very  successfully,  for  promoting  the  dispersion  of 
chronic  buboes.  It  answers  likewise  sometimes  for  checking  ery- 
sipelas and  the  inflammation  of  absorbents.  Duly  app&ed  over  and 
a  little  beyond  the  pustule  of  small-pox,  nitrate  of  silver  prevents 
the  sloughing,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  pittii^  sometimes  so  dis- 
figuring a  consequence  of  this  disease. 

Sometimes  blackening  the  skin  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  not 
only  prevent  suppuration,  but  occasion  the  absorption  of  matter  af- 
ter it  is  formed  and  can  be  plainly  felt.  In  some  cases,  it  is  enough 
merely  to  blacken  the  cuticle;  in  others,  vesication  must  be  produc- 
ed. The  part  is  first  to  be  gently  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  dried,  then  moistened  with  cold  water,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver 
lightly  passed  over  it  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  in  common  cases;  but 
oftener,  if  vesication  be  necessary.  Afterwards  the  skin  b  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air  and  kept  cool. 

When  inflammation  is  either  originally  chronic,  or  has  become 
so  after  the  subsidence  of  its  acute  stages,  one  principal  indication 
is  to  promote  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids^  the  coagulating  lymph 
and  other  deposits,  by  which  the  swelling  of  the  parts  is  yet  main- 
tained, and  the  complete  restoration  of  their  functions  prevented. 
For  tUs  purpose,  we  may  have  recourse  to  firiction  with  mercuriai, 
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champhorated,  or  iodine  Kniments,  or  to  lotions  containing  a  pro- 
portion of  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  ammonia,  with  vinegar  and 
camphorated  spirit. 

For  the  fulmroent  of  the  same  indication,  a  blister  is  also  some- 
times the  most  efficient  application,  particularly  where  the  synovial 
membranes  are  affected  with  chronic  inflammation,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  acute  forms  of  it.  In  obstinate  cases,  a  discharge  should 
be  kept  up  with  savine  ointment,  or  the  blister  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  in  general,  we  shall 
find  counter-irritation,  the  occasional  use  of  leeches,  cold  astrmgent 
«ppUcations,  the  external  employment  of  nitrate  of  silver,  friction 
with  iodine  Imiments,  and  sometimes  the  exhibition  of  mercury  or 
iodine  internally,  with  purgatives,  amongst  the  best  and  most  efli- 
cient  pkns,  the  choice  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 

The  symptomatic  fever,  arising  from  inflammation,  generally  re- 
quires only  those  curative  means,  which  are  calculated  to  subdue 
uie  inflammation  itself.  It  is  chiefly  in  nervous  irritable  constitu- 
tions tibat  its  violence  may  be  disproportionate  to  the  extent,  degree, 
or  importance  of  the  inflammation,  and  then  such  treataent  as  offers 
the  best  chance  of  tranquillising  the  nervous  system,  must  be  com- 
bined with  antiphlogistic  measures;  but,  bleeding  is  not  to  be  adopt- 
ed with  unlimited  freedom. 


SUPPURATION  AND  ABSCESSES. 

Suppuration  is  that  process  in  the  animal  body,  by  which  a  fluid, 
termed  pus,  or  the  matter  of  wounds,  ulcers,  abscesses,  and  of  all 
purulent  discharges,  is  produced.  It  may  occur  in  or  upon  any 
texture  or  surface  that  is  fumbhed  with  blood-vessels,  and  conse- 

auently  may  take  place  in  or  upon  any  texture  susceptible  of  in- 
ammation,  like  which  it  is  also  so  connected  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  diseases  and  accidental  mjuries,  as  to  form  a  very  important 
elementary  subject  m  pathology.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  one 
of  die  terminations  of  inflammation;  but  this  language  is  not  strictly 
correct,  inasmuch  as  suppuration  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  deal  o\  active  inflammation.  One  should  rather 
Bay,  diat  it  is  attended  with  some  modification  of  the  inflammatory 
process — eome  change  in  the  symptoms,  than  that  the  inflammation 
ceases* 

Suppuration  nay  be  a  ooiDsequeDce  of  itcute  or  chroniey  of  com-- 
mon  phkgmenous,  or  of  wnktakhf  or  specific  mflammations,  is 
those  dbaraclerisi^  carbuncle,  malignant  pustule,  pblegaoooaas 
oysipelas,  syphilis,  scrofiila,  and  numerous  cutaneous  diseases. 
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Suppuration,  as  brought  on  by  acute  inflammation,  is  illustrated 
in  eveiy  common  abscess  following  healthy  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion,  ad  the  processes  and  effects  of  which  are  invariably  quick,  so 
that  if  resolution  cannot  be  accomplished  in  four  or  five  days,  sup- 
puradoD  may  be  apprehended.  Specimens  of  abscess  from  acute 
inflammation  are  seen  in  every  common  whitlow;  in  the  generality  of 
milk  abscesses ;  and  in  every  abscess  following  gun-slK>t  wounds, 
bad  compound  fractures,  and  other  mechanical  injuries.  Certain 
specific  mflammations  are  likewbe  productive  o(  suppuration  in  the 
acute  form,  as  the  venereal  bubo,  the  first  stage  of  purulent  oph* 
tbalmia,  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

Many  specific  inflammations  lead,  however,  to  suppuration  m 
its  chnmic  shape.  The  generality  of  abscesses  from  scrofula  are 
chronic;  and  of  this  nature  is  the  lumbar  abscess.  Exceptions  to 
Ats  statement,  however,  are  not  uncommon  m  abscesses  formed 
round  scrofiilous  joints;  for,  though  after  a  time  they  generally  be- 
come chronic,  they  often  commence  with  every  mark  of  acute  in 
flanmmtion. 

The  very  gradual,  qui^t,  and  almost  imperceptible  manner  in 
which  some  chronic  abscesses  take  place^  justifies  the  suspicion  en- 
tertained by  many,  and  especially  by  M.  Andral,  that  suppuratioii 
somedmes  occurs  quite  unconnectedly  with  any  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. 

Suppuration  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  :*— 

1.  By  the  intensity  and  violence  of  inflammation*  2.  By 
the  very  nature  and  peculiaritv-  of  the  inflammation,  which,  wb^ 
tber  acute  or  chronic,  naturally  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  pu- 
riform  fluid.  Thb  is  mostly  the  case  with  whidows,  and  always 
widi  purulent  ophthalmia,  carbuncles,  boils,  gonorrhoea,  and  the  m- 
ddent  inflammation  preceding  lumbar  abscess.  3.  By  exposure  of 
internal  caviues  and  tissues,  continued  for  a  certain  time;  as  is  il- 
lustrated in  every  wound  the  sides  of  which  have  not  been  brought 
tocether,  or  wlliich,  after  having  been  so  brought  together,  have  not 
united.  Also  in  every  case,  where  the  surgeon  lajrs  open  the  tuni- 
ca vaginally,  for  the  removal  of  a  coUection  of  blood  within  it, 
formho^g^jtbe  disease  termed  hcamatocele*  4.  Simnuration  neeessa- 
tify  attends,  or  at  all  events  foUows,  ulceradon.  The  fact  is  exem- 
pmed  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  every  sore,  whether  of  a  heal- 
tby,  unhealthy,  or  specific  character.  5.  Ulceration  is  not,  how- 
ever, essential  to  suppuration,  which  may  be,  and  commonly  is, 
brought  on  m  mucous  tissues  by  a  very  slidit  degree  of  inflaoma- 
tion,  unaccompanied  by  dceration,  or  any  breach  of  surfiice*  The 
nmch  greater  mqueocy  of  soppuradon  in  mucous  than  serous  tis- 
sues, is  illustrated,  not  only  m  gonorrhosa  and  purulent  ophthal- 
mia, but  in  the  bronchial  meo^Krane,  the  lining  of  the  pelvb  of 
the  kidney,  of  the  ureter,  and  bladder,  of  the  frontal  and  maxil- 
hiy  smoses,   and  ethmoid   cells*     6.  Suppuration,    though  not 
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frequent  in  parts  lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  is  possible,  as  is^ 

f)roved  in  the  (Ji^e&se  termed  empyema;  the  very  case  which  first 
ed  to  the  discovery  of  the  interesting  pathological  fact,  that 
suppuration  may  happen  without  ulceration,  or  any  dissolution 
or  loss  of  the  solids.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  modem  in- 
vestigations, that,  when  the  surface  of  a  serous  membrane  is  about 
to  suppurate,  it  first  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrine,  in 
which  many  new  vessels  are  developed,  often  preparatory  to  the 
formation  of  granulations.  Dr.  Macartney  not  only  joms  in  this 
doctrine,  but  questions,  whether,  in  any  instance,  the  surfaces  of  the 
ceUular,  synovial,  serous,  and  medullary  membranes,  the  pia  mater, 
or  periosteum,  can  furnish  genuine  pus,  trithout  the  depoHUon  and 
organisaHan  of  some  coagulable  lymph.  7.  Another  frequent  cause 
of  suppuration  is  a  considerable  injury  of  textures  by  the  applica- 
tion of  great  degrees  of  mechanical  violence;  as  seen  m  ccmtusionsy 
compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  in  gun-shot  and  other 
wounds,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  contusion  and  laceration.  8. 
Foreign  bodies,  or  extraneous  substances,  and  irritating  fluids  lodged 
in  the  ceUular  tissue,  are  very  frequently  exciting  causes  of  suppura- 
tion. Diseased  or  dead  bone,  or  osseous  fragments,  quite  detach- 
ed, are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  foreign  bodies. 

An  abscea  strictly  signifies  a  coUection  of  purulent  matter  in  the 
substance  or  tissue  of  an  organ,  or  part  of  the  body.  Frequently 
the  matter  of  an  abscess  is  contained  m  an  orbicular  cavity  lined  by 
a  c^st;  but  sometimes  it  burrows  into  the  adjacent  textures,  pro- 
ducing what  are  termed  sinuses,  or  long  narrow  channels,  which,  if 
they  open  through  the  skin,  or  into  a  cavitpr  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  and  continue  without  any  disposition  to  heal,  are  termed 
fistuhe.  When  the  pus  is  poured  out  from  the  surface  of  a  wound, 
ulcer,  or  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  the  matter  does  not  col- 
lect in  the  tissue  of  the  part,  instead  of  saying  there  is  an  absct$$^ 
surgeons  say  there  is  a  discharge,  or  simply  suppuration.  Some- 
times, from  there  bemg  no  cyst,  pus  is  injikrated  into  the  meshes 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  as  the  serum  is  in  cedema  or  anasarca.  This 
infiltration  of  pus  is  more  commonly  observed  in  the  lungs  than  a 
cu^umscribed  abscess.  Very  often  pus  is  diffused  over  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  formed,  as  exemplified  in  peritonitis.  ^^  But,  ev^n 
in  this  case,  the  space  containing  the  pus  is  sometiines  circum- 
scribed by  adhesions  of  adjacent  portions  of  the  peritoneum;  the 
pus  may  at  length  point  externally,  or  make  its  way  into  the  intes- 
tine or  the  vagina.  In  the  first  case,  the  abscess  may  be  opened 
without  the  risk  of  esuposmg  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 
This  event  (says  Dr.  M.'HaU)  I  have  seen  repeatedly  after  parturi- 
tion and  abortion."*  A  collection  of  purulent  nuttter  in  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  pleura  is  termed  enipyefiia. 

*  Priociplei  of  Mediem^,  p.  12. 
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It  18  in  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  part  that  pus  usually  begins  to 
he  deposited,  the  texture  seeming  first  to  become  in  some  manner  or 
another  softened,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  partially  depriTed  of  its 
power  of  cohesion.  The  formation  of  an  abscess  is  often  preceded 
by  chilb,  or  one  or  more  fits  of  shivering,  termed  rigor.  The 
probability  of  suppuration  may  often  be  foreseen  by  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  and  the  quickness  of  its  course;  and  just  before 
matter  forms,  the  pain,  throbbing,  tension,  swelling,  and  febrile  dis* 
turbtnce  (supposing  the  inflammation  to  be  extensive  or  severe 
enough  to  excite  fever)  all  undergo  an  increase.  As  external  in* 
flammation  of  the  acute  kind  advances  to  suppuration,  the  skin  bc" 
comes  of  a  deeper  red  color,  smooth,  and  glossy.  A  sense  of 
throbbing  and  weight  in  the  part  continues  after  the  matter  is  formed, 
and  one  portion  of  tiie  swelling  begins  to  rise  or  project  beyond  the 
rest  of  it,  in  a  conical  form,  presenting  a  paler  appearance,  or  even 
a  light  yellowish  color,  with  a  gloss  and  even  a  degree  of  transpa* 
rency  about  it,  permitting  the  purulent  matter  after  a  time  to  be 
plainly  discerned.  This  conical  projection  which  is  termed  the 
poinHng  of  the  abscess,  is  attended  with  a  very  thin  state  of  the 
skm  in  the  situation  of  it,  and  at  length  the  matter  arrives  immediate* 
ly  beneath  the  cuticle,  which  breaks  and  permits  the  contents  of  the 
abscess  to  be  discharged.  The  pointing  and  bursting  of  abscesses  oc- 
cur with  more  or  less  quickness,  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  is 
more  or  less  acute.  A  phlegmonous  abscess  will  often  point  and 
burst  in  the  course  of  a  week,  while  a  chronic  one  may  not  do  so 
tiU  several  months,  or  even  a  longm*  period,  have  elapsed.  In  pro- 
portion as  pus  advances  to  the  surface,  the  textures,  mtervenmg  be- 
tween the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and  the  cuticle,  are  removed  by  ab- 
sorption. In  general,  before  an  abscess  points,  a  JluciuaHon  may 
be  felt  in  the  swelling,  one  of  the  surest  signs  that  it  contains  pus, 
inasmuch  as  a  true  fluctuation  can  only  exist  where  fluid  is  present. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  distinguishable  even  where  the  purulent  mat- 
ter lies  at  a  considerable  depth,  covered  by  a  great  thickness  of  tex- 
tures, and  unaccompanied  by  any  pointing  of  the  abscess. 

Dr.  Macartney  is  satisfied,  that  the  alleviation  of  the  pain  of  an 
abscess  after  perfect  suppuration  has  taken  place,  is  not  because 
the  inflammation  has  termmated,  bat  arises  entirely  from  the  change 
eflected  in  the  structure  of  the  part,  by  which  the  tension  is  reliev- 
ed, the  waUs  of  the  cavity  being  rendered  thinner  by  absorption, 
and  thereby  the  pus  better  accommodated. 

The  knowledge  of  the  right  manner  of  examining  a  ttunor  sus- 
pected to  contain  matter,  so  as  to  have  the  best  chance  of  distm- 
ndshii^  a  fluctuation,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  practice;  and 
here  the  skill  does  not  consist  in  pressing  each  side  oi  the  sweUing 
alternate,  but  m  placii^  two  or  three  fillers  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
wUSe  th€y  are  ao  aj^ed,  in  tappiiq;  brwkly  on  the  opposite  side 
ivMi  Ae  fingerf  0f  the  other  hand« 
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The  fluctuation  will  be  more  or  less  distinct  in  proportion  to  the 
thinness  or  thickness  of  the  parts  intervening  between  the  abscess 
and  the  surface.  The  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  pus,  too,  will  ma* 
terially  afl!ect  the  distinctness  of  the  feel  of  fluid.  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  thin  state  of  the  skin,  there  is  a  manifest  tendency 
in  the  abscess  to  point,  the  fingers  of  one  hand  should  be  applied  to 
this  thinner  part  of  the  integuments,  while  another  part  is  gen  Jy  tap- 
ped with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  Thus,  the  fluctuation  will 
assuredly  be  rendered  perceptible;  but  the  pointing  alone,  or  even 
the  inclination  to  it,  is  generally  a  sufiScient  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  swelling. 

Great  mistakes  are  continually  occurring  from  inattention  to  the 
proper  method  of  conducting  the  manual  examination  of  tumors  sus- 
pected to  contain  pus  or  other  fluids;  yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  some  cases  are  attended  with  such  obscurity  as  perplexes  the 
most  skilful.  There  is  hardly  any  museum  where  specimens  of  me- 
dullary cancer  are  not  to  be  found,  into  which  a  trocar  or  lancet  had 
been  mtrodaced  on  the  supposition  of  the  tumors  containing  flvid. 
The  softness  and  elasticity  of  that  disease  convey  a  sensation  very 
like  what  arises  from  the  presence  of  pus  or  a  serous  fluid.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  mistake,  the  mere  manual  examination  of  a  tumor  will 
not  always  be  sufilicient;  the  history  of  the  case  must  be  particularly 
investigated;  every  symptom  minutely  weighed;  in  what  respect  the 
disease  resembles  others;  in  what  points  it  diflersirom  them,  should 
be  weU  considered;  and  then  the  information,  deduced  from  such 
reflections,  should  be  joined  with  that  derived  from  a  skilfiil  manu- 
al examination  of  the  part.  Thus  a  correct  diagnosis  may  generally 
be  formed. 

Deeply-seated  abscesses,  and  those  formed  beneath  unyielding 
fibrous  tissues,  fascis,  aponeuroses,  8ic.  do  not  readily  point.  How- 
ever, even  under  these  circumstances,  and  when  suppuration  takes 
place  still  further  from  the  surface,  so  that  we  cannot  feel  a  fluctua- 
tion, we  shall  have  reason  to  suspect  what  has  happened,  if,  after  a 
great  deal  of  sufiering  and  symptomatic  fever,  akmd  of  crisis  shoidd 
be  manifested  by  an  attack  of  shivering  followed  by  a  subsidence  or 
a  modification  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  and  a  sense  of  weight 
and  coldness  in  the  part,  or  of  uneasiness  and  numbness,  instead  of 
the  acute  pain  previously  experienced.  This  suspicion  will  be  cor- 
roborated, if  the  patient  afterwards  have  nocturnal  sweats,  emacia- 
tion, a  small  quick  pulse,  and  other  hectic  symptoms,  not  referable 
to  any  other  cause.  Shiverings  or  rigors  more  frequently  precede 
deep-seated  suppuration,  than  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  near  the 
surface.  An  (edematous  swelling  of  the  integuments  over  a  deep 
abscess  is  another  change  afl^brding  light  to  the  practitioner:  and  so, 
in  particular  examples,  is  the  mechanical  eflect  of  the  pressure  of  the 
matter,  there  being  often  an  interruption  of  Amotion  fi^  this  cause, 
as  must  happen  whenever  the  collected  matter  makes  pressure  on 
the  bram,  neck  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  cesophagus,  tracnea,  &c. 
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In  many  constitutions,  especially  those  called  scrofulous,  a  trivial 
increase  in  the  action  of  the  vessels  may  be  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  matter;  and  the  appearance  of  an  abscess  is  sometimes  the 
first  indication  that  such  increased  action  must  have  existed,  the 
patient  having  experienced  but  little,  or  even  no  previous  uneasi- 
ness, or  disturbance,  in  the  part.  These  slow  and  indolent  forma- 
tions of  matter  are  very  difierent  from  others  preceded  by  acute  in- 
flammation. The  latter,  just  before  they  occur,  are  always  attend- 
ed with  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  both  local  and  gener- 
al, an  augmentation  of  pain,  excessive  throbbing,  heat,  and  tension, 
&c.,  all  which  elSects,  nowever,  undergo  a  modification  as  soon  as 
suppuration  is  completely  estabUshed. 

The  poinHng  of  abscesses^  which  arise  from  the  approach  of 
matter  to  the  surface,  must  be  preceded  by  a  gradual  absorption  of 
the  parts  intervening  between  the  matter  and  the  skin.  In  this 
direction,  then,  the  process  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  the 
boundary  of  the  abscess  is  determbed  in  other  directions,  where  the 
adhesive  inflammation  has  the  efiect  of  closing  the  cells  of  the  cel- 
lular, tissue,  and  consolidating  the  textures  around  the  purulent  fluid. 

After  the  pus  has  made  its  way  through  the  cutis,  its  discharge 
may  for  a  time  be  prevented  bv  thickness  of  the  cuticle,  which  be- 
comes separated  from  the  cutis  by  the  purulent  matter  under  it. 
This  detachment  of  the  cuticle  may  proceed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent; but,  at  length,  the  cuticle  bursts,  and  then  the  matter  escapes. 
The  bursting  of  the  abscess  and  the  partial  discharge  of  the  mat- 
ter, resulting  from  a  spontaneous  opening,  give  great  relief,  by  di- 
minishing the  tension  of  the  part,  and  removing  the  pressure  of  the 
pus.  As  the  matter  continues  to  be  secreted,  however,  the  dis- 
charge generally  continues,  and  the  opening  itself  may  become 
larger  than  at  first.  If  the  case  proceed  favorably,  the  cavity  of 
the  abscess  gradually  diminishes;  the  adhesive  inflammation  and  the 
granulating  process  ensue;  and,  as  soon  as  the  hollow  is  obUterated, 
suppuration  ceases,  and  the  opening,  being  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  heals  up. 

If,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  presence  of 
dead  or  diseased  bone,  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  or  from  the 
disturbance  of  the  part  caused  by  its  situation  or  frinction,  or  from 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  matter  escapes,  suppuration  is  kept  up 
for  some  considerable  time,  the  opening  loses  its  disposition  to  close, 
and  the  passage,  with  which  it  communicates,  assuming  a  chronic 
state,  is  termed  ayw^uZa,  or  «imc5,  though  the  term  sinus  is  some- 
times restricted  to  the  passage,  which  the  matter,  when  it  cannot 
readihr  get  to  the  surface,  burrows  for  itself  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
We  near  a  great  deal  about  j^tuUt  in  ano:  now  the  reason  of 
their  frequent  occurrence  here  is  owing  partly  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  disease  by  the  action  of  the  sphmcter  ani,  and  partly  to  the 
matter  not  having  a  direct  and  sufficiently  ready  outlet,  and  only 
partially  escaping,  at  intervals,  flirou^  a  long,  narrow,  and  often  a 
tortuous  course. 
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(^UALITIEi    OF    PUS. 


The  fluid,  discharged  firom  simple  or  phlegmonous  abscesses,  or 
from  common  wounds  or  ulcers  which  are  in  a  healing  state,  is  termed 
healthy  or  good  pus^  which  is  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  often  pre^ 
senting  a  tinge  of  green  in  it,  and  being  nearly  of  the  same  consist 
tence  as  cream.  Being  heavier  than  water,  it  sinks  m  this  fluid  ;^ 
but,  if  they  are  shaken  up  together,  the  water  retains  a  turbid  ap' 
pearance.  Examined  with  a  microscope,  pus  is  found  to  consist 
of  opaque,  light  yellow  globules,  and  a  clear  transparent  albuminous 
fluid.  The  globules  were  believed  bv  the  late  Dr.  Pearson  to  con^ 
sist  of  those  of  the  blood,  deprived  of  their  natural  color  from  some 
change  effected  in  them  by  the  process  of  suppuration  itself,  or  that 
action  by  which  they  become  separated  from  the  circulation.  Dr. 
T.  Young's  investigation  tended  to  strengthen  this  doctrine,  for  he 
was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  redly  corresponded  in  size  to 
those  of  the  blood,  and  were  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  a  charac^ 
ter  which  the  globules  of  milk  and  chyle  are  alleged  not  to  possess. 
M.  Gendrin  believed  them  to  be  the  globules  of  the  blood,  some- 
what enlarged,  and  altered  in  shape;  but,  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  they  have  no  resemblance  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  irregular  both  in  shape  and  size.*  Yet,  in  noticii^  the  slower 
modon  of  the  blood  as  it  approaches  the  dilated  capillaries,  and  in 
discribing  the  beginning  of  suppuration,  M.  Gendrin  states,  that  the 
globules  of  the  blood  gradually  lose  their  color  as  tliey  advance,  and 
become  globules  of  pus:  and  the  blood  thus  changed  seemed  to  him 
to  exude  very  slowly  in  the  form  of  pus.  Healthy  pus  is  a  bland, 
opaque,  inodorous  fluid,  without  any  acrid  or  corrosive  properties^ 
When  pus  i^  discharged,  however,  from  various  ill-conditioned  sores, 
abscesses,  or  diseased  surfaces,  or  from  certain  varieties  of  specific 
disease,  or  from  parts  where  it  is  blended  with  urine  or  extravasat^ 
ed  blood,  or  when  it  issues  from  a  part  where  a  portion  of  dead  or 
carious  bone  is  lodged,  its  smell  is  highly  ofllsnsive,  and  its  qualities 
acrid,  irritating  and  even  contagious.  The  presence  of  dead  bone 
is  often  foretold  by  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  discharge,  with  which 
is  found  to  be  blended  a  quantity  of  phosphate  and  muriate  of  lime. 
The  matter  of  gonorrhcBa  has  a  smeU  unlike  that  of  pus  discharged 
from  other  diseases,  and  that  of  a  cancer  is  so  diflferent,  peihaps  so 
muqh  more  disgusting,  than  the  discharge  frt>m  any  other  ulcer,  that 
the  presence  of  a  jpatieut  with  cancer  is  known  to  as  as  soon  as  we 
ent^r  his  ward.     The  fluid  part  of  pu»  is  coagulaUe  by  heat  and  the 

*  Aoeordiog  to  Mr,  GnlliTery  the  |>as«g1obnl«  is  compoied  of  central  moleciilefy 
^oonected  together  by  a  ■nbitaiiGe  which  aorroaii^  them,  an^  is  analogoaa  to  fibrin^ 
The  moleealea  theouelvee  are  foond  b^  him  to  differ  from  aaj  part  m  the  hamaift 
hloed-corpuflcle  io  their  fbrm»  denaitytiodbfOMtieB  to  potralactieD,  aad  corapleter 
iaaoliihQity  in  aeetio  acidr 
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muriate  of  ammonia,  a  point  in  which  it  difiers  from  the  serum  of 
the  blood;  also  by  alcohol  and  acids.  Triturated  with  potash  or  so- 
da, it  forms  a  soapy  fluid,  and  with  ammonia  a  transparent  jeUy. 
When  exposed  to  galvanism,  it  coagulates  with  rapidi^,  and  yields 
a  Bubstance  like  albumen.  • 

Pus  contains  not  only  albumen,  but  fibrine,  and  it  is  partly  upon 
these  two  facts,  and  its  globular  appearance,  that  is  founded  the  in- 
ference of  its  derivation  from  the  blood.  In  the  transparent  gelatin- 
ous fluid,  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  a  wound  or  an  inflamed 
.^rous  membrane,  no  globules  can  at  first  be  seen;  but  if  the  part 
be  excluded  from  the  air  with  a  glass  they  begin  to  be  perceptible  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  qualities  of  pus  are  diversified  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  that  produces  it.  The  matter  of  an  irritable  ulcer  is  thin, 
and  adulterated  with  an  admixture  of  blood,  such  kind  of  discharge 
being  often  termed  sanie$  or  ichor.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that  it  con- 
tains more  salts  and  albumen  in  solution  than  ordinary  pus,  the  clear 
part  becombg  turbid  when  an  acid  is  added,  by  which  the  soda, 
Iiolding  the  excess  of  albumen  in  solution,  is  neutralised.  The  roat- 
'  ter  of  phlegmonous  abscesses  is  not  like  that  of  a  cancerous  sore; 
and  that  of  scrofulous  abscesses  is  difl^erent  again.  In  the  latter, 
flakes  <^  fibrine  and  albumen  are  blended  with  a  limpid  fluid,  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  soda  and  its  muriate. 

In  some  diseases  of  very  dififerent  kinds,  the  mere  appeamnce  of 
pus  is  nearly  the  same.  The  matter  of  a  phl^monous  abscess  and 
that  of  a  venereal  bubo  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other  by 
their  look,  but  only  by  the  difl!erences  of  their  effects  on  the  animal 
economy.  The  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  that  of  the  small  pox  pustule, 
and  that  of  chicken  pox,  may  present  exactly  the  same  appearance 
to  the  eye;  yet,  when  applied  to  a  mucous  membrane,  or  the  skin, 
the  very  di^rent  and  peculiar  efiTects,  resulting  from  them,  mark 
their  extraordinary  difierences. 

The  former  anxie^  to  discover  a  test  between  mucous  and  puru- 
lent secreticms  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided.  The  old  patnolo- 
gbts  looked  upon  pus  as  a  certain  proof  of  ulceration,  and  conse- 
quently when  it  was  expectorated,  the  lungs  were  presumed  to  be 
in  an  ulcerated  state,  and  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery  hopeless. 
It  is  now,  however,  perfectly  weU  known,  tlmt  pus  may  be  formed 
by  the  cutaneous,  mucous,  and  serous  textures  without  any  ulcera- 
tion at  all. 

THBORT   or   SUPPURATION. 

This  is  a  subject,  on  which  difiTerent  opinions  are  ^tertained  by 
difiSwent  patholo^sts;  some  regarding  suppuration  as  a  process  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  secretion;  o^e,  in  which  the  formation  of  pus  is  brought 
about  by  a  particular  action  of  the  capillary  vessels;  while  others 
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seem  equally  convinced,  that  pus  is  merely  a  transfbnnatioD  of  co- 
agulating  lymph  after  it  has  quitted  the  vessels,  together  with  some 
change  in  the  color,  and  perhaps  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  glob- 
ules of  the  blood,  either  m  their  transit  through  the  capillary  system 
of  the  inflamed  jpigrt,  or  subsequently  to  their  extravasation.  It  is 
observed  by  M.  Gendrin,  that  all  textures  are  naturally  pervaded 
by  a  very  limpid  fluid,  which  never  coagulates  spontaneously,  though 
coagulable  by  alcohol,  heat,  or  weak  acids;  and  that  consequently 
such  fluid,  which  is  of  an  albuminous  quality,  is  not  materially  diffe- 
rent from,  the  serum  of  the  blood.  In  the  meshes  of  all  inflamed 
textures  a  similar  fluid  is  deposited;  but  as  soon  as  the  inflammation 
has  attained  a  certain  degree,  there  is  deposited,  m  addition  to  the 
serous  fluid,  another  fluid,  which,  on  account  of  its  fibrinous  nature, 
has  the  property  of  coagulating  spontaneously.  If  the  inflammation 
be  intense,  this  spontaneously  coagulating  substance  is  of  a  red  col- 
or, or  even  blood  itself;  for,  in  the  centre  of  the  inflammation,  there 
may  be  small  clots  of  blood,  and  around  them  a  gelatinous  and  liquid 
serum. 

In  a  texture  that  has  been  for  some  time  mflamed,  and  is  now 
suppurating,  the  spontaneously  coagulating  fluid,  fibrine,  or  lymph, 
is  still  noticed  at  the  limits  of  the  inflammation,  and  with  the  micro- 
scope the  peculiar  globules  of  pus  may  also  be  recognised  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  mflamed  texture.  At  the  points  also,  where  the  in- 
filtration of  lymph  begins  to  assume  a  pinriform  appearance,  true 
globules  of  pus  may  be  seen,  mixed  with  those  of  the  blood,  which 
have  been  only  m  part  deprived  of  their  coloring  matter  by  stagna- 
tion, and  still  present  a  reddish  grey  hue.* 

In  acute  abscesses,  some  of  the  small  vessels  seem,  to  Dr.  Ma- 
cartney, always  to  give  way  m  the  first  instance,  and  blood  and  se- 
rum to  be  poured  out  mto  the  surrounding  tissue.  ^^  In  ordor  to 
separate  the  disorganised  irotn  the  healthy  structure,  lymph  is  shed, 
by  which  the  extravasation  of  blood  and  serum  is  restricted  within 
certain  limits.  This  lymph  next  acquires  regularity  and  organisa- 
tion, and  then,  and  iu4  before^  the  $eereUon  of  pus  commences." 
(p.  30.) 

The  formation  of  pus  would  seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  some 
modification  of  the  blood,  as  manifested  by  a  change  taking  place 
in  the  color,  transpar^icy,  and  size  of  the  globules,  after  its  circu- 
lation has  been  arrested  in  the  minute  vessds  bv  bflammation.  It 
would  seem  also  that  this  change  usually  takes  place  in  the  capillary 
vesseb,  and  that  these  conduct  the  globules  to  the  exterior,  where 
they  appear  to  be  combined  with  the  seium,  under  a  peculiar  liquid 
form  called  pus. 

*  Gendrin,  ••Hist.  Anat  dm  InflammatioM.**  •«In  tka  finil  Mtpt  iMVudt  th# 
fanmtiofi  •ftn  tbiceM,  befiiM  the  paru  are  nade  aoKd  hf  MBgnlablt  ^jmfk^  U0OI 
U  eonmMnljr  extrmYaMle^."— AfiicortiMy.  op.  ciL  p.  ti. 
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This  one  mode  m  ¥^iich  pus  is  formed,  a  mode  oompared  to  the 
process  of  secretion;  but,  it  is  suspected,  that  pus  may  also  be 
formed  in  the  blood,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  capillary  system,  as  exercising  a  function  of  secretion,  can  take 
no  part,  la  plebitis,  the  conversion  of  blood  into  pus,  independ- 
ently of  any  action  offthe  capillary  vessels,  is  manifest.  First, 
there  is  a  cord-like  hardness  of  the  vessel;  and  then  a  softness  of  it, 
from  the  coagulated  blood  having  become  pus.  Here  the  coagu- 
lated blood  could  not  have  passed  into  the  cut^ulation;  and,  as  Pro- 
fessor Carswell  notices,  three  remarkable  circumstances  are  con- 
stantly observed.  1.  Cessation  of  circulation;  2.  Coagulation  of 
the  blood;  3.  Conversion  of  the  fibrine  and  globular  part  of  the 
blood  into  pus.     Inflammation  is  the  common  origin  of  these  changes. 

If,  also,  pus  is  sometimes  met  with  s(imply  as  a  foreign  body  'm 
the  blood,  where  inflammation  can  have  had  no  share  in  its  produc- 
tion, and  m  various  parts,  unaccompanied  by  the  usual  characters 
of  inflammation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  distinction,  suggested  by  Professor  Carswell,  netween  the  mere 
presence  of  pw  ma  suppuration.  This  view  will  lead  us  to  regard 
the  production  of  pus  as  not  restricted  to  the  eflfect  of  any  process 
in  the  capillary  vessels  induced  by  inflammation,  and  to  the  subse- 

^uent  separation  of  the  elements  of  this  fluid  from  the  blood.     As 
>r  suppuration  itself,  this  may  be  essentially  dependent  on  inflam- 
mation.* 

The  hjrpothesis  of  the  transformation  of  coagulating  Ijrmph  or 
(brine  into  pus,  mdependently  of  the  action  of  the  vessels,  or  of  any 
vital  influence  of  the  inflamed  parts,  would  not  apply  to  many  ex- 
amples. By  means  of  it,  I  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  varieties  observed  in  the  qualities  of  pus  in  the 
different  forms  of  inflammation,  and  especially  for  its  specific  pro- 
perties in  certain  diseases.  The  vital  mfluence  of  the  vessels,  their 
particular  mode  of  action,  must  undoubtedly  be  concerned.  It 
seems  to  me  also,  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the  formation  of  pus 
from  mucous  membranes,  on  this  principle,  would  completely 
fail.  The  mucous  secretion  appears,  mdeed,  to  be  readily  changed 
into  one  of  a  purulent  kind;  no  lymph  is  separately  and  primanly 
efibsed  at  all;  and  generally,  in  certain  stages  of  the  inflammation, 
the  discharge  is  really  a  mixture  of  mucus  and  pus  together. 

Among;st  the  arguments,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  pus  is 
formed  by  an  action  of  the  vessels  analogous  to  that  of  the  process 
of  secretion,  the  following  merit  particular  consideration.  Suppu- 
lation  is  influenced  by  many  circumstances,  which  are  well  known  to 
afl!ect  the  secretions  m  general.  An  ulcer,  while  pouring  out  a  white, 
thick,  healdiy  matter  ^pois  to  become  suddenly  irritated  and  in- 

*  flaa  CttMfiH't  •*  BtntaUiy  Fanas  of  Diifiuw»"  FasciCBliii  5. 
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flamed;  the  discharge  is  immediately  diminished,  and  degenerates 
into  a  scanty,  thin,  reddish  ichor.  This  fact  a^ees  with  me  effect 
of  inflammation  in  lessening  and  otherwise  altermg  the  natural  secre- 
tions of  all  organs,  which  happen  to  be  the  seat  of  it.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  discharge  frpm  a  wound, 
ulcer,  or  abcess,  are  often  suddenly  changed  by  mental  emotion, 
by  an  attack  of  fever,  by  the  state  of  the  digestive  functions,  and 
by  the  dimmution  or  increase  of  other  secretions  ?  Dr.  Macartney 
his  seen  the  influence  of  fever  exemplified  on  the  process  of  sup- 
puration, in  ulcers  and  in  acute  abscesses;  and,  ^^  on  one  occasion," 
says  he,  ^^  I  knew  the  discharge  of  gonorrhoea  to  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed during  the  fever  from  measles,  and  afterwards  to  return 
when  the  fever  abated."  What  experienced  surgeon  is  unaware 
that  the  nature  of  purulent  discharges  is  frequently  changed  by  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  actions  in  the  system,  by  some  organic  or 
functional  disorder  in  other  parts  of  the  body,widi  which  the  suppurat- 
ing parts  have  no  direct  connexion  either  of  function  or  structure  } 
Nor  is  this  all  the  argument  in  favor  of  suppuration  being  a  process 
analogous  to  that  of  secretion;  for,  whether  one  kind  of  pus  is  to 
be  produced  or  another,  often  seems  to  depend  upon  the  particular 
constitutions  of  individuals, — upon  peculiarities  in  tneir  whole  organ- 
isation. Thus,  in  scorbutic  patients,  the  discharge  is  always  a  thin, 
ichorous  fluid,  more  or  less  olended  with  blood;  m  scrofidous  sub- 
jects, liquid  albumen,  with  clots  of  fibrine  floating  b  it,  and  an  ad- 
mixture of  soda  and  its  muriate. 

The  formation  of  pus  from  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  or  a  mucous 
membrane,  free  from  ulceratio:i,  may  be  received  as  a  satisfactoiy 
proof  that  pus  may  be  produced  without  any  dissolution  of  the  solids. 
This  fact  attracted  the  notice  of  several  eminent  men  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  especially  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  La  Pey- 
ronie, De  Haen,  Quesna^,  and  Morgagni.  In  examining  the  chest 
of  a  person,  who  had  died  of  empyema,  or  an  accumulation  of 
purulent  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Dr.  Hunter  observed,  that 
every  point  of  this  serous  membrane  was  entirely  free  from  ulcera- 
tion; and  La  Peyronie,  on  openmg  the  head  of  a  person  who  had 
had  a  long  and  profuse  discharge  of  pus  from  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
previously  to  death,  inferred,  from  the  trivial  porportion  of  brain 
wantmg,  in  comparison  with  the  immense  quantity  of  matter  which 
had  been  voided,  that  the  pus  must  have  been  formed  by  the  vessels, 
and  not  by  any  dissolution  of  the  solids.  But,  although  this  doc- 
trine prevails  extensively  at  the  present  time,  and  seems  to  rest  upon 
a  good  foundation,  the  question  whether  a  partial  dissolution  of  tex- 
tures ever  accompanies  suppuration  is  another  pobt.  The  micro- 
scopical researches  of  Kaltenbrunner  tend  to  prove,  not  only  that 
the  blood,  which  passes  into  the  inflamed  texture,  but  also  a  portion 
of  the  solids,  is  converted  into  pus.  We  know,  that  just  before 
purulent  matter  b  formed  in  the  substance  of  parts,  there  is  a  soft- 
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eung,  a  loosened  state  of  their  textures,  more  particularly  io  the 
situation  where  the  pus  is  first  produced,  or  about  the  centre  of  the 
inflammation.  Perhaps  a  portion  of  the  softened  textures  may 
sometimes  be  blended  with  the  matter;  but  then  it  would  only  be  an 
accidental  addition,  and  not  by  any  means  a  constant  and  essential 
occurrence  in  the  process  of  suppuration.  A  few  years  aeo,  there 
was  a  girl  m  St.  J^artholomew's  Hospital  for  an  abscess  of  the  hip. 
An  opening  having  been  made,  a  mixture  of  well-formed  pus  and  of 
an  oily  fluid  was  discharged,  followed  by  a  considerable  lump  of 
adipode  substance.  Here,  no  doubt,  Uie  fatty  matter  was  only  an 
accidental  addition,  and  not  mixed  with  the  purulent  matter,  as  an 
essential  part  of  it.  The  matter,  discharged  from  some  abscesses 
of  the  liver,  is  remarked  to  have  a  brownish  color,  and  hence  the 
suspicion,  that  portions  of  that  organ  may  be  dissolved  and  blended 
with  the  pus;  but  whether  this  is  the  fact,  or  whether  the  matter 
may  derive  its  peculiar  color  from  the  bile,  are  points  not  at  present 
determined. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Macartney's  view  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. ^^In  some  abscesses  (he  observes),  as  those  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  brain,  we  sometimes  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  lacerat- 
ed vessels;  and,  m  the  first,  I  have  observed  the  biliary  vessels  also 
to  be  broken,  and  the  bile  mixed  with  the  blood,  contained  in  the 
cavi^  of  the  abscess."     {Op.  cit,  p.  24.) 

Although  there  is  no  texture  (if  the  cuticle,  the  nails,  and  the  hair 
be  excepted)  which  does  not  occasionally  become  inflamed,  yet  an 
4ibsce$8y  strictly  so  named  cannot  form  in  eveiy  tissue.  For  instance, 
it  cannot  take  place  in  the  dense  fabric  of  nbrous  and  cartilaginous 
textures,  nor  in  that  of  serous  membranes.  When  pus  is  formed 
by  these  tissues,  it  is  efiused  either  upon  their  surfaces  or  into  the 
cavities  which  they  invest;  but  an  abscess  never  forms  in  their 
proper  substance.  On  a  serous  membrane  also,  the  formation  of 
pus  is  preceded  by  an  effusion  of  lymph,  and,  I  believe,  also  by 
the  development  of  vessels  in  it, — another  consideration  m  support 
of  the  doctrine,  that  pus  is  not  simply  a  transformation  of  such 
lymph  itself,  but  a  fluid,  in  the  production  of  which  the  action  of 
the  vesseb  is  concerned. 

Pus  has  sometimes  been  found  in  the  centre  of  clots  of  blood  in 
the  heart,  or  large  vessels.  In  the  museum  of  University  College 
is  a  heart,  the  right  ventricle  of  which  contained  a  coagulum,  within 
which  pus  was  observed.  According  to  Andral's  account,  such 
facts  have  been  noticed,  not  only  in  cases  where,  before  death,  there 
had  been  suppuration  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  like- 
wise in  other  instances  where  no  such  condition  could  be  traced. 
The  latter  consideration  has  of  course  been  adduced  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  coagulum  has  the  power  of 
forming  pus  within  itself.  With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 
It  deserves  attention,  however,  that  where  pus  Iws  presented  itselt 
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simply  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  blood,  Professor  Carswell  has  mva- 
riably  found  suppuration  coexisting  in  some  organ  or  texture;  and, 
in  the  contrary  cases,  as  referred  by  M.  Andral,  he  suspects  that 
the  fluid  was  not  pure  pus.  If  such  be  the  origin  of  some  puriform 
deposits  in  the  blood,  they  come  under  the  head  of  suppuration^  the 
pus  having  found  its  way  mto  the  blood  from  the  part  wnere  the  sup- 

Jmrative  process  is  going  on.  In  such  cases,  the  pus  is  mostly 
bund  in  the  veins;  arteries  do  not  contain  it,  and,  except  in  uterine 
phlebitis.  Professor  Carswell  has  never  seen  pus  to  any  great  extent 
m  the  lymphatics.* 

Although  suppuration  is  commonly  preceded  by  inflanQmation, 
vet  some  collections  of  purulent  matter  are  now  and  then  met  with 
m  the  dead  subject,  the  existence  of  which  was  never  denoted  by 
any  symptom  of  inflammation  during  life,  while,  in  the  dead  body 
itself,  there  are  no  vestiges  of  inflammation  around  the  purulent  de- 
posit. The  color,  consistence,  and  thickness  oi  the  textures  are 
unchanged.  The  pus,  as  Andrei  states,  is  interposed  between  their 
constituent  particles,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  discovered.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Macartney  concurs  with  those  pathologists  who 
believe,  that  some  degree  of  inflanmiation  b  always  coexistent  with 
the  process  of  suppuration. 

The  interior  of  an  abscess  appears  to  be  both  a  secreting  and  an 
absorbing  surface.  Thus,  when  the  pus  has  been  discharged,  the 
cavity  soon  becomes  filled  with  purulent  matter  again ;  and.  some- 
times abscesses,  the  matter  of  which  is  very  palpable,  completely 
subside  and  are  dispersed.  Purulent  fluid  is  sometimes  detected 
m  the  absorbent  vesseb  in  the  vicmity  of  abscesses.  The  complete 
dispersion  of  buboes,  by  absorption,  after  the  formation  of  matter 
in  them,  is  a  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  the  same  fact  is  often  ex- 
emplified in  chronic  abscesses.  Dr.  Macartney  has  known  this 
happen  several  times  in  psoas  abscess  unattended  with  disease  of 
the  vertebre  (p.  33.) ;  and  a  similar  result  I  have  also  sometimes  wit- 
nessed. Such  facts  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  prmciple  of 
the  lining  of  an  abscess  being  both  a  secreting  and  an  absorbing  sur- 
face. When,  indeed,  the  abscess  has  existed  some  time,  the  matter 
is  contained  m  what  deserves,  on  every  account,  to  be  called  a  cyst, 
the  consistence  and  texture  of  which  give  it  very  much  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mucous  membrane.  Fistule  and  sinuses  are  invested  by  a 
similar  structure. 

Purulent  matter,  formed  in  the  textures  of  the  body,  generaUy 
has  a  tendency  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  to  be  ultimately 
discharged  in  this  direction.  John  Hunter  regarded  this  as  an  es- 
tablished principle  in  the  animal  economy,  the  usefuhess  of  which 
in  promoting  the  cure,  of  many  diseases  is  sufiSciently  manifest* 
Abscesses  wul  make  their  way  through  a  considerable  thickness  of 

*  Sm  Canwell'f  *«  Elementary  Fomis  of  DMetfe,'*  Fuciciiliie  ff. 
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parts  to 'reach  the  skb,  and  this  even  when  merely  a  delicate  serous 
membrane  intervenes  between  the  purulent  matter  and  tlie  cavity  of 
the  chest  or  belly.  In  fact,  such  membrane,  instead  of  giving  way 
under  these  circumstances,  usually  becomes  thickened  and  strength- 
ened. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  course  taken  by  pus,  which  may 
at  first  seem  rather  at  variance  with  the  principle  that  abscesses 
have  a  tendency  to  make  their  way  to  the  surface:  I  allude  to  a  cer- 
tain disposition  in  some  abscesses  to  burst  mto  any  neighboring  cavi- 
ty, or  duct,  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane.  Thus  abscesses  near 
tne  urethra  frequently  pass  into  that  canal;  abscesses  near  the  rectum 
commonly  discnarge  themselves  into  that  intestine;  and  abscesses  of 
the  liver  frequently  burst  into  the  duodenum  or  colon.  In  these 
instances,  I  think,  we  may  discern  the  same  kind  of  reason  for  the 
direction  which  the  matter  takes,  when  so  situated,  as  is  plainly 
manifested  when  the  pus  passes  towards  the  external  surface  of  the 
body;  namely,  the  pus,  by  passing  into  a  contiguous  canal,  passage, 
or  Dowel,  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  is  often  taking  in  reahty 
the  most  direct  course  to  find  an  outlet  from  the  system. 

Nothing  forms  a  greater  impediment  to  the  passage  of  matter 
towards  the  skin,  than  the  interposition  of  a  dense  fasfcia.  Then 
the  pus  is  apt  to  spread  extensively  under  the  fascia  and  between 
^'^'^  -^it«:cle«.  causinor  o;r..,coq.  and  an  extent  of  mischief  seriously  in- 
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torfering  with  a  pnmipt  cure. 

TREATMENT    OF   ABSCESSES. 

In  every  instance  of  abscess,  attended  with  acute  inflammatiop, 
one  plab  indication  presents  itself,  viz.  that  of  lessening  the  inflam- 
mation which  has  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  matter,  and  which 
IB  still  goine  on  in  the  surroundii^  parts.  Suppuration  is  not  a  ter- 
minati(»  of  inflamooation,  but  only  a  modification  of  it;  a  change, 
in  which  the  increased  action  of  the  vessek  is  altered,  not  stomped. 
Indeed,  that  the  parts  around  the  abscess  are  often  severely  bnam- 
ed,  is  a  fact  completely  manifest  to  the  eye.  Whether  the  swelling 
has  suppurated  or  not,  inflammation  is  still  present;  its  degree  may 
differ  m  different  cases;  but  the  reality  of  its  existence  must  not  bie 
overlooked  in  practice.  A  different  view,  however,  must  be  taken 
of  an  abscess  ^ich  has  existed  some  time,  which  has  periiapsbeen 
burst  for  several  days,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  lost  its  acute 
character.  In  stating,  then,  that  the  tissues  immediately  around  an 
abscess  are  more  or  less  inflamed,  I  am  particulariy  referring  to  the 
eariy  stages  of  suppuration,  as  a  consequ^ace  of  acute  or  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation. 

After  matter  has  been  formed,  it  may  not  always  nideed  be  nee-, 
esstry  to  have  recourse  to  measures  wluch  will  seriously  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  system;  it  may 'not  always  be  ri^  to  bleed  the  pa- 
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tient  again  in  the  arm,  or  to  restrict  him  to  quite  so  low  a  diet  as 
that  to  which  he  may  previously  have  been  confined;  yet  other 
general  means,  calculated  to  check  inflammation,  and  in  particidar 
mild  saline  purgatives,  and  abstinence  from  all  external  and  internal 
stimuli,  and  from  every  thing  likely  to  quicken  the  circulatioD,  or 
to  disturb  the  mind  or  body,  or  the  suppuratmg  part  itself,  must  still 
be  proper.  Abo,  while  the  parts  around  the  abscess  continue  pain- 
ful, red,  tense,  and  hot,  and  the  patient  is  not  too  much  reduced, 
the  application,  and  even  the  repetition  of  leeches  will  be  beneficial. 

Wnen  no  chance  remains  of  acute  inflammation  ending  in  resolu- 
tion, it  is  a  common  and  good  rule  to  discontinue  cold  applications, 
and  substitute  Warm  ones.  These  last  will  materially  soothe  the 
pain,  abate  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  accelerate  the  ar- 
rival of  that  stage;  in  which  the  matter  will  either  make  its  way 
out,  or  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  discharged.  Such  applications,  together 
with  leeches,  .mild  apperient  medicines,  a  lowisn  diet,  opium,  if  the 
suffering  be  great,  and  keeping  the  part  at  rest,  will  constitute  the 
most  useful  practice.  By  conducting  the  treatment  of  the  early  stagiB 
of  phlegmonous  or  other  acute  abscesses  on  the  principlesof  a  moderate 
antiphlogistic  plan,  matter  already  deposited  may  sometimes  be  dispers- 
ed, when,  without  such  practice,  no  chance  of  this  success  would  exbt. 

Another  general  indication  is  to  remove  all  sources  of  irritation, 
«-^very  thing  that  is  exciting  or  keeping  up  the  iniammation  and 
suppuration.  Thus,  when  abscesses  m  the  perineum,  or  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  originate  from  the  effects  of  a  stricture  in 
the  urethra,  or  when  an  abscess  it  produced  by  the  irritation  of  a 
foreign  body — ^the  presence  of  dead  bone,  &c.,  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause  is  an  essential  part  of  the  surgeon's  duty. 

When  an  abscess  is  completely  formed,  and  the  accumulation  of 
matter  in  the  part  is  denoted  by  the  fluctuation,  pointing,  and  other 
circumstances  already  explained,  it  is  a  common  rule  in  surgery  to 
free  the  part  without  delay  from  the  matter  collected  in  it.  After 
purulent  matter  has  been  formed,  and  become  confined  in  the  part. 
Its  very  pressure  is  a  cause  of  severe  pun,  if  not  of  an  aggravation 
of  the  inflammatioD  itself.  I  can  conceive,  diat  the  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  the  abscess  not  only  alleviates  pain  by  removing  pres- 
sure and  tension,  but  is  also  importantly  useful  in  putting  an  end  to 
these  causes  of  inflammation.  If  an  abscess  be  smaH,  and  making 
quick  progress  to  the  surface,  with  pointing,  and  a  thin  state  of  die 
skin,  denoting  that  it  will  soon  burst,  whether  a  puncture  be  made 
or  not,  is  a  consideration  of  little  importance;  for  here  no  risk  pre- 
vails of  die  patient's  suffering  being  long  protracted,  or  of  the  nEMt- 
ter  accumulating  or  spreading  to  any  extent.  It  is  not  ofien  dmt 
abscesses  from  acute  inflammadon  are  dispersed;  they  generally 
come  forward,  and  every  attempt  to  prevent  it,  for  ibe  most  part, 
only  retards  the  cure.  Perhaps  we  might  have  prevented  matter 
from  forming  at  all  by  suitable  treatment  in  the  earlier  stage  of  in- 
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ffiunmatioD;  bat,  the  abscess  being  already  formed,  its  ausorption  is 
what  cannot  usually  be  expected.  However,  certain  abscesses, 
rapidlj  formed  in  a  very  reduced  state  of  the  constitution,  and  with- 
out much  inflammation,  generally  haye  a  greater  tendency  than  oth- 
ers to  be  dispersed,  because,  under  these  circumstances,  the  whole 
absorbent  system  is  actively  at  work;  and  then,  if  the  kidneys,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  the  boweb,  or  tne  ves- 
sels of  the  skin,  be  excited  to  augment  their  respective  secretions,  the 
pus  collected  in  some  other  part,  and  especially  that  collected  in  or 
about  absorbent  glands,  will  sometimes  be  dispersed.  When  pa- 
tients are  using  mercury,  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  integuments 
touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  buboes,  containing  an  ounce  or 
two  of  matter,  occasionally  subside.  Perhaps  these  last  cases  fur- 
nish the  most  frequent  instances  of  the  fact  under  consideration. 
The  remains  of  lai^e  lumbar  abscesses  are  also  sometimes  dispers- 
ed by  absorption;  and  the  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  whidows 
and  on  scrofulous  abscesses  about  the  neck,  is  ako  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  the  removal  of  pus  by  the 
action  of  the  absorbents. 

All  surgeons  agree  about  the  propriety  o(  opening  abscesses  un- 
der the  foUowing  circumstances,  as  soon  as  a  fluctuation  can  be  fek, 
or  even  sooner,  if  there  be  other  symptoms  leaving  no  doubt  of  mat- 
ter being  formed  and  confined. 

1.  Abscesses  arisbg  from  the  extravasation  of  stimulating  fliuds 
in  the  ceUular  tissue,  as  urine  or  fecal  matter. 

2.  Abscesses  fit>m  acute  inflammation,  situated  in  parts  abound- 
ing in  fat  and  loose  cellular  tissue,  where  sinuses  are  apt  to  follow 
the  confinemait  of  the  pus.  Examples:  abscesses  about  the  anus 
and  rectum,  groin,  or  armpit. 

3.  Abscesses  under  fibrous  expansions,  dense  unyielding  fascie, 
CM*  within  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  Examples;  abscesses  under  the 
fascia  of  die  thigh,  leg,  or  fore-arm,  or  imder  the  palmer  or  plantar 
laacia;  deepseated  whitlows. 

4.  Abscesses  firom  cUseased  or  dead  heme,  or  within  the  medul- 
lary texture  or  natural  cavities  of  banes.  Examples:  suppun^on 
within  the  antrum,  diploe  of  the  skuU,  or  abscesses  firom  neerosis. 

5.  Abscesses,  attended  with  any  risk  of  the  matter  making  its 
way  into  the  chest  at  the  abdomen. 

6.  Abscesses  under  the  sterno-cleido  mastoid  muscle,  in  the  cel- 
hibr  tissue  separating  this  muscle  firom  the  deeper  parts. 

7.  Abscesses,  whose  contents  produce  urgent  and  dai^erous 
functional  disturbance  by  the  pressure  on  important  organs,  as  illus- 
trated in  abscesses  near  the  urethra,  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  near 
the  trachea,  laryiix,  cesophagus,  or  idN>ut  the  fauces,  or  on  the  du- 
lamater*  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Oampb^  I  visited  a  child  Jn 
Welbeck  Street,  an  the  pwit  of  suffocatioo  firom  die  pressure  of 
an  abscess  <m  the  trachea,  wUch  had  formed  with  great  rapidly 
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around  the  thyroid  gland.     The  discharge  of  the  pus  afforded  prompt 
relief. 

8.  Abscesses,  where  the  matter  lies  close  to  a  bone,  should  be 
opened  without  delay.  Periostitis  with  suppuration  is  a  case  re- 
quiring such  practice;  also  abscesses  under  the  occipito-firontalis 
muscle. 

9.  The  generality  of  chronic  abscesses  should  be  opened  eartyi 
because  a  long  while  elapses  before  they  burst  of  themselves,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  they  continue  to  increase,  and  at  length  frequently 
become  formidable  on  account  of  their  magnitude. 

Abscesses  are  commonly  opened  with  a  cutting  instrument,  which 
is  generally  preferable  to  caustic,  as  letting  out  the  matter  more  ex- 
peditiously, and  with  less  pain,  occasioning  no  loss  of  substance, 
and  consequently  a  smaller  cicatrix,  and  forming  the  outlet  of  the 
pus  in  the  most  advantageous  direction,  and  of  the  exact  size  re- 
quired. Caustic  is  now  and  then  employed,  however,  for  openii^ 
buboes  or  abscesses  in  the  grom,  in  order  to  make  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  opening,  than  a  mere  puncture,  and  to  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  diseased  skin.  By  this  means,  it  is  conceived  that 
the  formation  of  sinuses  is  more  likely  to  be  hindered,  the  heaCng 
of  the  cavity  from  the  bottom  ensured,  and  an  undermined  state  of 
the  integuments  prevented.  Generally  speaking,  caustic  is  not  an 
eligible  means  oi  opening  abscesses;  for  its  action  is  tedious,  pain- 
ful, productive  of  loss  of  substance,  and  disfigurement,  and  capable 
of  being  regulated  with  any  precision,  so  that  after  all  a  cutting  in- 
strument must  sometimes  be  used.  A  seton  is  now  and  then  intro- 
duced through  a  chronic  abscess,  either  where  the  surgeon  wishes 
the  matter  to  escape  gradually,  or  to  excite  a  degree  of  irritation  in 
the  cavity,  so  as  to  make  it  granulate. 

When  only  a  small  puncture  is  needed,  a  common  lancet,  or  a 
sharp  pointed  narrow  straight  bistoury,  answers  very  well.  When 
a  larger  openmg  is  necessary,  an  abscess  lancet,  a  double-edged  bis- 
toury, or  any  sharp-pointed  scalpel,  may  be  employed.  By  moving 
the  edge  of  one  of  these  instruments  forward  after  the  part  has  been 
punctured,  the  opening  may  be  made  of  an  advantageous  size,  with 
the  greatest  facilUty  and  quickness.  In  opening  abscesses,  situated 
near  important  organs,  the  surgeon  may  make  the  requisite  enhurge- 
ment  of  the  first  opening  with  a  curved  bistoury,  guided  on  a  direc- 
tor. 

The  best  place  for  the  puncture  is  generally  where  the  fluctuation 
is  most  perceptible,  or  where  the  pointing  takes  place;  for,  here  the 
skin  is  thinnest:  this  consideration,  however,  is  not  to  make  us  un- 
mindful of  the  advantages  of  a  dependmg  opening,  which  lets  the 
matter  readily  escape,  and  often  removes  all  occasion  either  for  the 
enhrgement  of  the  first  openmg,  or  for  the  formation  of  a  second 
in  another  place*    This  latter,  which  is  termed  a  counter  openings 
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becomes  necessary  when  an  abscess  bursts  at  a  point  from  which 
the  matter  cannot  escape  with  sufficient  readiness. 

The  size  of  the  opening  should  be  such  as  will  allow  the  matter 
to  escape  with  facility.  When  the  matter  is  thick,  or  contains  flakes 
of  coagulated  albumen,  the  opening  should  be  a  free  one,  to  enable 
them  and  the  pus  to  pass  through  it. 

Another  maxim  is  to  maintain  the  opening  until  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess  is  so  far  reduced,  that  another  accumulation  of  matter  is 
not  likely  to  occur  from  the  spontaneous  closure  of  the  outlet. 
There  is  sometimes  an  exception  to  this  rule,  with  respect  to  large 
chronic  abscesses,  where  Abernethy  thought  it  safer,  after  discharg- 
ing the  matter,  to  heal  the  puncture  at  once,  and  afterwards  repeat 
it  when  the  matter  had  collected  again.  In  this  way,  he  conceived, 
that  inflammation^of  the  cyst  of  the  abscess,  and  severe  constitu* 
tional  disturbance,  were  most  likely  to  be  avoided. 

Sinusei  are  produced  byjthe  matter  not  readily  getting  to  the 
surface,  or  not  having  an  outlet  made  for  it  with  due  promptitude. 
Here  the  principal  indication  is  to  miike  an  opening  in  such  a  sit- 
uation and  of  such  a  size  as  will  prevent  all  further  lodgment  of  pus; 
for  this  purpose,  the  first  opening  may  be  enlarged,  or  sometimes  a 
counter-opening  made. 

Fistulm  are  disposed  to  occur  whenever  there  is  something  at  the 
bottom  of,  or  in  the  position  of  the  abscess,  keeping  up  suppuration 
a  long  while,  or  preventmg  the  ready  escape  of  the  matter  that 
forms;  also  where  the  abscess  is  subject  to  continual  disturbance 
from  the  action  of  muscles;  hence  one  cause  of  Jistulce  in  ano, 
Fistuls  arise  also  from  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  certain 
bowds  or  receptacles  through  the  abscess,  or  from  its  having 
a  conmiimication  with  some  excretory  tube:  hence  lachrymal, 
salivary,  and  perinaeal  fistulas. 

In  the  treatment  of  fistula,  the  indications  are  to  make  a  freer 
and  more  direct  opening;  to  remove  whatever  is  keeping  up  suppu- 
ration; to  destroy  any  stricture  or  obstruction  of  an  excretory  tube, 
causing  the  urine  or  other  fluid  to  pass  through  the  fistula:  and,  in 
fistul»  in  ano,  to  divide  the  sphincter,  the  action  of  which  being 
then  temporarily  stopped,  no  longer  disturbs  the  part  and  impedes 
the  cure. 

In  the  treatment  of  abscesses  attended  with  fistulae  and  sinuses, 
or  a  backwardness  to  heal  from  the  pus  not  passing  out  readily 
a  position  calculated  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  ^e  matter  from  tbie 
opening,  or  the  skillful  application  of  a  compress  and  bandage  over 
the  place  where  the  matter  collects,  frequently  supersedes  all  occa- 
sion for  fresh  incisions. 

When  fistula  and  sinuses  cannot  be  cured  by  attention  to  the  fore- 
going principles,  and  they  have  become  perfectly  indolent,  their 
course  should  be  traced  with  a  probe  or  director,  and  laid  open  with 
a  curved  bistoury.    Now  and  then,  instead  of  this  method,  a  seXony 
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or  a  stimukthig  injectJoQ  is  tried,  but  these  measures  are  attended 
with  uncertainty,  and  hj  no  means  in  favor  with  the  most  judicious 
surgeons. 

The  old  painful  plan  of  squeezing  out  every  drop  of  pus  from  an 
abscess  that  has  been  open^,  and  the  practice  of  distending  the 
cavity  with  lint,  are  now  exploded.  In  fistulie  in  ano,  which  have 
been  divided,  a  piece  of  soft  lint  may  be  gently  interposed  between 
the  sides  of  the  wound,  directly  after  the  operation,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  superficial  part  of  the  incision  from  healing  sooner  than  the 
deeper  part  of  it,  the  result  of  which  might  be,  another  confinement 
of  matter,  and  a  return  of  the  fistula. 

As  a  general  rule,  aU  acute  abscesses  require  poultices  and  fo* 
mentations,  not  only  during  their  formation,  but  for  some  time  longer, 
that  is,  until  they  liave  burst  or  been  opened,  the  sweUing  and  sur- 
rounding inflammation  have  abated,  and  the  discharge  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  Such  applications  are  then  to  be  discontinued, 
and  conmion  dressings  and  a  bandage  applied.  In  proportion  as 
the  mflammatory  action  subsides,  the  patient's  diet  is  to  be  improved: 
and,  if  the  discharge  continue  in  large  quantities,  or  repeated  ab- 
scesses form,  either  from  some  mechanical  iniury,  or  structural  or 
organic  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  patient's  strength, 
because  a  hecHe  state  now  comes  on,  one  prominent  feature  of  which 
is  debili^. 


HECTIC  FEVER. 

Hectic  Fever  is  essentiaUy  characterised  by  a  frequent  weak 

!>ulse,  flushings  in  the  face,  the  hands,  or  the  feet,  and  either  pro- 
use  night  sweats,  or  diarrhoea.  The  irritation  of  a  local  injury  upon 
a  healthy  constitution  produces  that  disordered  state  of  it,  termed 
the  iymptanuMtic^  or  sympcUhetic  injlammatory  fever.  This  is  the 
imnudiate  consequence  of  local  irritation.  The  S3rstem, 'fatigued 
and  debilitated  by  the  continuance  of  a  disease  which  it  cannot  sub- 
due, at  length  loses  the  power  ef  entering  into  those  strong  actions^ 
which  characterise  the  preceding  description  of  fever»  However^ 
exhausted  as  it  is,  it  still  sympathises  with  the  local  irritation.  The 
excitine  cause  is  almost  always  some  local  disease,  and  generally  a 
great  if  not  an  incurable  on»;  so  that  tins  fever  seems  lo  be  a  feeihle 
and  hopeless  struggle  of  a  constitution  about  to  be  overpowered, 
without  any  apparent  tendeney  to  the  rmnoval  of  the  cause.  Hte-- 
He  fever,  contrasted  with  the  sympathetic  inflammatory  fever,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  rewu^  consequence  of  loeit  injury  or  disease. 
The  coiMtitutiQnal  symptoms,  which  attend  the  toaofAsa  of  put 
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in  long-continued  profuse  suppurations,  or  which  arise  as  effects 
of  many  obstinate  and  bcurable  local  diseases,  even  without  any 
suppuration,  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  hectic 
fever.  However,  some  writers  still  believe,  that  hectic  fever  is  in 
every  instance  connected,  if  not  with  the  absorption,  at  least,  with 
the  formation  of  pus.*  My  own  observations  do  not  allow  me  to 
entertain  such  an  opinion.  How  commonly  do  we  see  patients 
suffering  considerably  from  hectic  symptoms  in  cases  of  white 
swelling,  diseased  hipjoints,  tuberculated  lungs,  and  curvature  of 
the  spine,  long  before  any  suppuration  has  taken  place?  I  should 
say,  that  the  long-contmued  irritation  of  any  severe  local  disease 
upon  the  constitution,  whether  accompanied  with  suppuration,  or 
not,  generally  produces  hectic  symptoms.  Dr.  T.  Young  informs 
us,  that,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  aee,  he  had  himself  severe 
hectic,  and  every  other  symptom,  usually  attending  the  formation 
of  pulmonary  tubercles,  tnough  they  never  arrived  at  the  period  of 
suppuration.  And,  in  another  place,  he  correctly  remarks,  there 
are  cases  in  which  a  particular  change  in  the  state  of  the  fluids,  se- 
creted by  diseased  parts,  seems  to  bring  on  hectic  symptoms,  as 
when  an  abscess  is  opened,  and  the  pus  is  exposed  to  the  air.  But, 
says  he,  this  state  of  the  fluids  is  not  the  only  cause  of  hectic, 
for  it  often  occurs,  not  only  without  an  open  abscess,  but 
withoiU  any  abscess  at  all.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cancerous 
cases,  where  there  is  a  very  unhealthy  suppuration,  with  great 
pain,  there  is  often  no  material  hectic  to  the  last.f  It  is  true,  at 
the  same  time,  that  hectic  fever  is  most  commonly  preceded  by 
suppuration;  but  the  only  reason  of  the  fact  probably  is,  that  the 
greater  number  of  local  diseases,  which  come  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon,  are  in  their  advanced  stages  accompanied  with  ulceration 
or  abscesses.  We  see  that  certain  local  diseases,  which  cannot  be 
called  severe,  though  they  secrete  for  a  long  time  a  great  deal  of 
purulent  matter,  do  not  bring  on  hectic  symptoms.  We  may  keep 
open  an  issue  for  a  year,  or  the  urethra  may  discharge  a  good  deal 
oi  pus  daily  for  an  immense  length  of  time  in  tedious  cases  of  go- 
Borrhoea,  and  yet  hectic  fever  does  not  arise.  Suppuration  alone, 
unless  exceedingly  profuse,  in  which  circumstance  it  must  always 
be  die  effect  of  a  severe  form  of  local  disease,  is  not  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  essential  cause  of  hectic. 

Neither  does^tbe  hypothesis,  which  ascribes  the  cause  of  this  fe- 
Yet  to  the  absorption  of  pus,  appear  to  have  a  better  foundation. 
The  inside  of  every  abscess  is  Doth  a  secreting  and  an  absorbing 
surfrce,  and,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  arteries  and  lymphatics, 
the  matter  is  incessantly  undergoing  changes.  If  then  die  absorp- 
tion of  pus  were  a  cause  of  hectic  83rmptoms,  they  would  accom- 


*  Thompami  on  Inflammatiop,  p.  826. 

t  A  Phictioal  and  HWtorioal  Treatife  <m  Conrampdre  DlieatM,  8  yo.  1815,  p.  6« 
t0.6S. 
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pany  every  abscess,  without  exception.  Yet  experience  teaches 
us,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case:  and  that  abscesses  continue  for 
a  very  long  time  without  the  patient  becoming  hectic.  Nay,  we  ob- 
serve, that  pus,  even  if  the  worst  quality,  may  be  absorbed  without 
producing  a  single  hectic  symptom;  for  we  daily  see  the  matter  of 
phlegnlonous  abscesses,  scroiulous  suppurations,  and  venereal  bu- 
boes, manifestly  and  entirely  removed  by  the  absorbents,  and  yet  no 
hectic  symptoms  are  the  consequence. 

Hectic  fever  comes  on  at  very  different  periods  after  the  com- 
mencement of  amr  serious  local  disease.  This  is  probably  owing 
to  peculiarities  of  constitution,  as  the  particular  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  part,  whose  disease  operates  as  a  cause.  The  more 
delicate  and  feeble  the  patient  natarally  is,  and  the  more  severe  and 
incurable  the  local  disease,  the  sooner  do  the  hectic  symptoms  gen-  j 
erally  begin,  and  the  more  rapid  is  their  progress.  Disease  of  the 
lungs  will  bring  on  hectic  fever  sooner  than  disease  of  a  joint. 

Sometimes  the  first  accession  of  this  fever  are  almost  impercepti- 
ble; a  slight  degree  of  emaciation,  pulse  a  little  quicker  than  ordina- 
ry, with  a  trivial  increase  of  heat,  particularly  after  meals,  being  the 
only  early  symptoms.  As  the  fever  becomes  more  established,  the 
symptoms  are  generally  of  the  following  kind:  a  frequent  small  pulse, 
which  quickens  towards  evening,  but  is  always  ten  or  twenty  strokes 

in  ft  mmute  faster  than  in  health;  a  moist  skin;  pale  copious  urme^ 
with  sediment;  a  good  deal  of  debility;  tbe  tongue  seldom  so  much 
furred  as  in  most  other  fevers,  its  edges  being  of  a  bright  red  color, 
and  the  papilte  swoUen  imd  prominent;-  a  florid,  circumscribed  suf- 
fusion of  the  cheeks;  loss  of  appetite;  sometimes  an  ejection  of  all 
food  from  tbe  stomach;  a  great  readiness  to  be  thrown  into  sweats; 
profuse  nocturnal  perspirations;  frequently  a  constitutional  purging;  re- 
peated chills  and  flushes  of  heat;  derailment  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; loss  of  sleep;  indigestion;  heartburn;  flatulence.  When, 
however,  the  biliary  svstem  is  undisturbed,  the  digestive  powers  are 
little  impaired,  and  tne  appetite  remains  good  to  the  last.  In  an 
advanced  stage,  tbe  hair  falls  off,  and  the  nails  become  bent. 

Hectic  fever  is  more  or  less  remittent,  but  never  wboDy  intermit- 
tent. The  pulse  is  generally  from  100  to  140  in  a  nuaute;  seldom 
falling  below  100,  even  in  the  time  of  a  remission,  and>  in  some 
casea,  never  being  under  120:  while,  in  other  constitutions,  tbe 
pulse  of  health  may  be  so  slow  that  ninety  strokes  in  a  minute 
would  be  enou^  to  indicate  an\exacerbation. 

The  principal  exacerbations  jgenerally  occur  about  five  in  tbe  af- 
tonoon;  and,  an  increase  of  tbe  febrile  symptoms  alwajrs  follows  a 
full  meal  at  any  time  of  tbe  day.  Tbe  exacerbations,  which  are 
mostly  preceded  by  chills,  are  marked  by  a  sensation  of  burning 
heat  m  the  palms  of  the  hands,  which  become  red  and  mottled,  and 
freauently  in  tbe  soles  of  the  feet.  A  circumscribed  redness  is  seen 
in  the  cheeks,  the  color  of  which,  ia  persons  of  a  florid  and  delicate 
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complexion,  has  also,  during  the  remissiooi  a  more  abrupt  termina- 
tion than  m  health.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  exacerba- 
tions in  the  daytime,  they  are  generaUy  succeeded  towards  the  end 
of  the  night  by  copious  sweats.  When  a  diarrhoea  superveQes  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  the  sweats  conmionly  disappear. 
A  redish  sediment  uric  acid  is  mostly  observable  in  the  urine  after 
the  sweats;  but  it  is  absent  during  the  hot  fit,  when  the  urine  is  us- 
ually pale  and  limpid. 

Hectic  fever  b  divided  into  two  kinds;  viz.  one,  which  arises 
from  the  absolute  incurability  of  the  local  complaint;  another,  which 
depends  upon  a  disease  that  is  curable,  if  the  patient's  constitution 
had  powers  sufficient.* 

TREATMENT  OF  HECTIC  FEVER. 

The  exciting  cause  of  eveiy  disease  must  be  removed,  ere  a  per- 
fect cure  can  be  expected,  if  copious  and  long-continued  suppu- 
ration eive  rise  to  that  affection  of  the  constitution  denominated 
hectic  fever,  how  can  the  febrile  disturbance  cease  while  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  continues?  If  the  irritation  of  a  scrofulous  joint 
were  to  excite  hectic  fever,  we  should  in  vain  except  to  put  an  end 
to  the  constitutional  disorder,  unless  the  local  cause  were  first  re- 
moved. In  short,  as  Dr.  T.  Young  observes,  the  radical  cure  of 
symptomatic  hectic  fever  can  only  be  attempted  by  remedies  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  primary  disease,  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

When  the  local  complaint,  connected  with  the  fever,  is  totally  in- 
curable, the  diseased  part  must,  if  possible,  be  removed  by  a  man- 
ual operation.  But  when  the  local  disease  presents  the  prospect  of 
being  cured,  provided  the  state  of  the  constitution  were  improved, 
the  surgeon  b  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  latter  object.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  nicest  judgment  is  requbite  to  determine,  how 
long  it  is  safe  to  exert  the  power  of  medical  surgery  against  the  in- 
fluence of  an  obstinate  local  disease  on  the  constitution;  for,  al- 
though patients  m  an  abject  state  of  weakness,  arising  from  irreme- 
diable local  disease,  have  often  been  restored  to  health  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  morbid  part,  yet  many  have  been  suffered  to  sink  so 
low  that  no  future  treatment  could  save  them. 

When  an  incurable  disease  in  an  [extremity  is  removed  by  ampu- 
tation, the  hectic  fever  immediately  begins  to  abate.  ^^  I  have 
known,"  says  John  Hunter,  "  a  hectic  pulse  at  120  sink  to  90  in 
a  few  hours,  upon  the  removal  of  the  hectic  cause;  I  have  known 
persons  sleep  soundly  the  first  night,  without  an  opiate,  who  had  not 
slept  tolerably  for  weeks  before;  I  have  known  cold  sweats  stop 
immediately,  as  well  as  those  called  colliquative;  I  have  known  a 


*  S«o  Hnntflr'i  Troatiie  on  tbe  Blood,  mflanuDatkm,  &o.,  p.  487. 
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purging  stop  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  hectic  cause,  and 
she  unne  drop  its  sediment." 

But,  though  the  radical  cure  of  hectic  can  never  be  effected,  un- 
less the  primary  disease  be  cured  or  removed,  the  severity  of  this 
fever  may  often  be  palliated,  and  its  progress  retarded,  by  appro- 
priate remedies.  As  weakness  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
oectic  fever,  blood-letting  is  never  admissible;  except,  perhaps,  in 
a  very  few  examples,  where  the  disorder  is  attended  with  unequiv- 
ocal marks  of  inflammation  in  some  vital  organ.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, purging  must  be  avoided. 

I  am  afraid  no  medicine  has  the  direct  power  of  communicating 
strength  to  the  human  constitution;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  bark  itself  and  quinine  only  prove  serviceable  in  hectic  fever, 
by  sometimes  improving  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs.  While 
the  patient  eats  and  digests  well,  I  believe,  they  are  never  of  any 
service. 

Bark  was  a  medicine  that  filled  the  old  practitioners  with  a  blind 
scMt  of  confidence  in  the  worst  of  cases.  They  saw  dreadful  forms 
of  disease,  accompanied  with  hectic  symptoms,  sometimes  get  well 
while  their  patients  were  taking  bark;  but  they  forgot  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  naturae,  whose  efficacy  often  conferred  an  undeserved  repu- 
tation on  this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  articles  of  the  materia  medi- 
ca.  When  first  I  entered  the  profession,  it  was  the  fasihon  to  pre- 
scribe bark  to  a  very  great  extent;  patients  were  sometimes  literally 
cramed  with  it;  they  were  frequently  purged,  sickened,  and  weak- 
ened by  it,  instead  of  being  strengthened.  Nature,  however,  occa- 
sionally overcame  both  the  disease  and  the  supposed  remedy;  and 
the  ruling  prejudices  were  confirmed.  The  best  surgeons  of  the 
present  day  use  bark  much  less  frequently  and  copiously  than  their 
predecessors.  They  sometimes  give  it  in  hectic  fever,  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  appetite,  but  never  on  the  supposition  that  it 
can  directly  strengthen  the  patient  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ta- 
ken into  the  stomach.  The  infusion  or  decoction,  and  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  are  the  most  eligible  preparations.  When  the  hectic 
symptoms  have  somewhat  abated,  and  general  debility  remains,  steel 
medicines  frequently  prove  the  best  tonics. 

The  patient  is  much  more  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  nourishing 
food  easy  of  digestion,  than  by  bark,  and  it  should  be  taken  fre- 
quently, and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Residing  in  a  pure,  sa- 
lubrious air,  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  these  eases, 
wine,  gentle  cordials,  and  aromatic  draughts,  are  useful;  and  opium 
b  a  valuable  medicine,  not  only  for  procuring  sleep  and  alleviating 
pain,  but,  when  joined  with  ipecacuanha,/or  checkmg  the  diarrhoea 
which  is  so  firequently  present. 

Digitalis  has  been  praised  for  its  beneficial  efiects  in  hectic  fever; 
but  Dr.  Jolin  Thomson,  who  tried  it,  did  not  find  this  commend- 
ation well  founded.     The  firequency  of  the  pulse,  says  Dr.  Young, 
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may,  mdeed,  often  be  reduced  by  it  from  130  to  90  strokes  in  a  mi- 
nute; but  it  is  extremely  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  frequently 
violent  and  unmanageable  in  iis  effects:  nor  is  it  either  immediately 
or  ultimately  beneficial  in  simple  hectic  aflfections.  For  checking 
the  nocturnal  sweats,  diluted  sulphuric  actd  is  generally  considered 
the  best  remedy,  when  the  bowels  will  bear  it. 

When  local  disease  is  curable,  if  the  constitution  could  bear  it 
long  enough,  or  the  health  were  improved,  medicme  may  be  avail- 
ing; but  the  utmost,  which  can  be  expected  from  it  in  all  other  in- 
stances, is  a  temporaiy  palliation  of  the  symptoms.  These,  how- 
ever, win  recur,  and  in  the  end  prove  fetal,  imless  the  diseased 
part,  the  cause  of  the  fisbrile  disorder,  admit  of  removal  by  a  surgi- 
cal operation. 


MORTIFICATION- 

1  .Bt  the  term  morHjicaHon  is  signified  the  death  of  a  pmi  of 
the  body^  frequently  of  a  considerable  part  of  it,  or  the  conversion 
of  such  part  mto  a  dark-colored  black,  fetid,  cold  insensible  mass^ 
with  which  the  general  nervous  and  vascular  systems  no  longer  have 
any  organic  connexion.  In  the  bones,  the  state,  corresponding  to 
mortification  of  the  soft  parts,  is  called  necrosis. 

Dr.  Cars  well  justly  observes,  that  as  the  descriptive  characters 
of  mortificalk>n  were  originally  drawn  from  the  appearances  which 
it  presents  in  external  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  also  employed  by 
the  pathologist,  as  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  detect  it  in  internal 
organs  after  death.  *'  It  may,  however,  be  fairiy  uuestioned,"  he 
says,  ^^  whether  the  application  of  the  term  mortification  has  not 
been  too  restricted;  and  whether  parts,  deprived  of  their  vitality  and 
separated  from  the  living  tissues,  should  not  be  designated  by  the 
same  appellation  as  those  which,  similarly  situated,  differ  firom  tfaem 
only  in  point  of  color  and,  perhaps,  smell.  Softening  of  the  ce- 
rebral  substance,  of  the  mucous,  and  frequently  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, constitutes  a  state  of  positive  death;''  though  the  softened 
substance,  in  these  instances,  presents  neither  the  peculiar  color^ 
Dor  the  color  of  external  mortified  parts.* 

The  entire  and  permanent  cessation  of  every  action  and  ftmction  in 
the  part  is  absolutely  essential  to  what  is  understood  by  fnorHficaHon; 
for  sensibility  and  power  of  motion  maj  be  annihilated,  and  yet  the 
part  afifected  may  continue  to  live,  as  is  familiarly  illustrated  m  par^ 

*  Sm  Canwdl'f «« ElenMiitaiy  FinM  ofDiimi»"  FHeioiteT. 
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alysis.  The  temperature  of  a  palsied  limb  is  geoerally  diminisbed, 
and  so  probably  is  the  momentum  of  the  blood  in  it;  still,  the  fluids 
pursue  their  usual  course  in  it,  nutrition  and  absorption  are  carried 
on,  and  the  parts  retain  for  an  indefinite  period  what  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  inferior  degree  of  vitality. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  property  of  living  matter  to  resist  putre- 
faction; but  no  sooner  is  life  withdrawn  from  anv  of  the  animal  tex- 
turesy  than  they  become  subject  to,  the  action  of  chemical  affinities; 
they  are  decomposed,  new  combinations  are  formed,  and  various 
fluids  and  diflferent  kinds  of  gas  involved.  Hence  putrefaction,  and 
the  disagreeable  smell  of  parts  in  the  state  of  mortification.  Heat, 
sensibility,  motion,  and  arterial  pulsation,  may  be  aboh'shed  in  parts 
for  several  days,  but  afterwards  gradually  return.  We  see  this  fact 
exemplified  in  the  effects  of  cold,  and  m  the  epidemic  cholera, 
where  fi'om  the  interruption  of  circulation  and  secretion,  and  from 
the  loss  of  temperature  in  parts,  one  might  expect  that  mortification 
would  be  common,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  Thus,  in  three  hund- 
red cases  of  cholera,  under  Magendia,  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  tliere  was 
but  a  sinde  example  of  mortification,  and,  in  that  solitary  case,  por- 
tions of  ue  fingers  were  in  the  state  resembling  the  form  of  morti- 
fication, which  will  be  presently  described  under  the  name  of  gan* 
grana  sentlis.  In  another  hospital  at  Paris,  that  of  St.  Louis,  only 
one  instance  of  mortification  presented  itself  amongst  the  numerous 
cholera  patients,  the  extremiQr  of  the  nose  being  attacked.  Gene- 
rally, however,  in  cholera  patients,  if  they  recover,  cold,  insensible, 
and  destitute  of  arterial  pulsation  as  some  parts  of  the  system  may 
have  been,  such  state  does  not  bring  on  mortification,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  as  difierent  from  true  mortification  as  suspended  ani- 
mation is  firom  real  death.  An  erroneous  judgment  may  generally 
be  avoided  by  observing,  that,  when  the  part  is  not  truly  mortified, 
the  cuticle  is  not  detached  from  the  cutis,  and  no  fetid  gas  is  involv- 
ed. 

It  is  correctly  abserved  by  Professor  Carswell,  that  mortification 
is  much  more  frequently  observed  in  those  organs  in  which  the  vas- 
cular system  predominates,  or  in  which  an  inordinate  accumulation 
of  blood  is  readily  produced,  on  account  of  their  greater  sensibility, 
and  their  direct  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion. Hence  its  greater  frequency  in  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue, 
mucous  membranes,  and  lungs,  than  in  other  textures;  and  hence 
its  comparative  rarity  in  serous  and  fibrous  textures.  The  latter, 
indeed,  are  stated  never  to  be  found  mortified,  unless  the  cellular 
tbsue  from  whose  vessels  they  derived  their  nutrition  has  previous- 
ly been  diseased.  In  aU  the  deeper  forms  of  mortification,  the  cel- 
lular tissue  is  destroyed  to  a  mucn  greater  extent  than  the  skin  and 
muscles;  a  fact  to  be  remembered  in  judging  of  questions  concern- 
ing amputation,  and  especiaUy  in  deciding  about  the  part  of  the  limb 
to  which  the  knife  should  be  applied. 
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The  most  common  form  of  moitificatioD^  namely,  that  which  is 
called  humid^  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  moisture  noticed  in 
the  dead  parts,  has  two  stages.  To  the  early  stage,  while  some 
marks  of  vitality  yet  remain  in  the  disordered  textures,  the  term 
gangrene  is  particularly  applied. 

Gangrene^  then,  is  the  condition  of  parts  where  mortification  is 
not  actually  formed,  but  forming;  it  is  the  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween the  height  of  inflammation  and  the  complete  deadi  of  the 
parts.  The  latter  event  receives  the  technicaTname  of  jpi^cetti^, 
in  which  state  the  parts  are  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  color,  alwajrs 
devoid  of  circulation,  sensibility,  and  natural  heat,  forming  what  are 
called  in  the  language  of  surgery,  sloughs.  The  best  pathdogists 
consider  the  state  of  parts,  denoted  by  the  term  gangreney  as  not 
absolutely  incapable  of  recovery,  the  blood  sometimes  resuming  its 
wonted  course  again,  the  natural  temperature  returning,  and  the 
healthy  characters  and  (unctions  of  the  part  being  restored. 

Proper  as  it  may  be  to  have  the  distinctions  of  gangrene  and 
sphacelusy  the  two  terms  are  often  used  synonymously. 

Mortification,  when  considered  generally,  and  in  relation  to  the 
causes  by  which  it  is  produced,  or  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  part 
in  which  it  occur?,  admits  of  the  arrangement  of  its  several  kmds 
under  three  heads,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Carswell. 

1.  Mortification  from  cessation  of  the  circulation. 

2.  Mortification  from  the  violent  operation  of  mechanical,  cbem- 
ical,  and  physical  agents. 

3.  Mortification  from  the  delerious  influence  of  certain  poisons. 
Cessation  of  the  circulation  in  a  part  may  be  produced,  Ist,  by 

inflammation;  2dly,  bv  mechanical  causes,  which  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood;  3diy,  by  local  or  general  debility.* 

JThat  inflammation  brings  on  mortification  by  occasionmg  a  stop- 
page of  the  circulation  in  the  part  afifected,  is  a  fact  now  well  ascer- 
tained. Mortification  is  not,  however,  a  frequent  eflect  of  common 
or  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  a  sound  constitution,  except  when 
the  exciting  causes  are  unusually  severe,  or  protracted  in  their  ope- 
ration. Thus,  in  severe  burns,  bad  gun-shot  injuries,  violently 
contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  compound  and  commbuted  frac- 
tures, and  other  injuries  produced  by  great  degrees  of  mechanical 
violence,  or  by  means  acting  chemically  on  the  body,  a  portioD  of 
the  hurt  parts  is  frequently  destroyed  at  once,  and  must  be  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  a  slough;  while  other  parts  of  them,  not  actually 
killed,  are  yet  so  injured  that  they  are  seized  with  violent  inflamma- 
tion, which  quickly  terminates  in  gangrene  and  spacelus.  In  some 
other  instances,  the  inflammation  ends  in  mortification  on  another 
principle,  namely,  because  the  action  o[  the  exciting  cause  is  pro- 

^  See  Carswtli*!  *<  Eleroratary  Forms  of  DiMaM,"  Fascicultts  7. 
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Iracted  beycmd  a  certain  time,  as  when  urine  is  effiised  in  the  cella- 
lar  dssnie,  and  steered  to  remain  in  it  too  long;  or  when  a  portion 
of  intestine  in  a  hernia  contmues  beyond  a  certain  period  in  a  state 
of  strangulation. 

When  mortification  follows  an  external  injury,  as  a  bad  compound 
fracture,  or  a  severe  and  extensive  kceration  of  the  soft  parts,  it  is 
invariably  preceded  by  redness,  swelling,  and  other  marks  of  in* 
flammation;  the  cuticle  is  raised  in  the  shape  of  vesications,  con- 
taining a  dark  bloody  serum;  the  texture  of  the  skin  b  softened, 
and  assumes,  first  a  dark  purplish,  greenish,  or  livid  hue,  and  then 
a  blackish  color;  the  cellular  tissue  b  destroyed;  putrefactive 
changes  conmience;  air  is  generated  in  the  disordered  parts,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  an  emphysema  of  them,  a  crepitation  being  perceiv- 
ed on  touching  them;  the  exhalations  from  them  are  exceedingly 
fetid,  and,  about  the  textures]  destroyed,  there  is  generally  more  or 
less  humidity; — Whence  the  term  humid  gangrene^  by  which  thia 
form  of  mortification  is  distinguished  from  another,  characterised  by 
the  disorganised  parts  being  nearly  destitute  of  moisture,  and  there- 
fore called  drjf  gan^ene.* 

Humid  mortification  is  sometimes  named  active,  as  contrasted  with 
mher  varieties  of  it,  which  originate  with  little  or  no  preceding  in- 
flammation, not  firom  external  violence^  but  from  internal  causes; 
and,  being  slow  in  their  progress,  are  called  chronic. 

When  the  humid  species  of  mortification  follows  bad  gun-shot 
mjuries,  severe  compound  fractures,  and  other  mechanical  violence, 
i^is  sometimes  nuned  traumatic  garmrene. 

Besides  these  principal  divisions  of  mortification,  there  is  another 
variety,  which  is  often  suspected  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature,  and 
consists  in  a  rapid  and  very  singular  demolition  of  the  parts  attacked, 
wUch  are  not  converted  into  common  sloughs,  but  into  a  whitish  or 
ash-colored  viscid  or  pulpy  substance,  studded  here  and  there  with 

rks  of  blood.     It  IS  a  disorder  that  may  be  said  to  be  neither 
ordinary  mortification,  nor  common  ulceration,  but  something 
between  the  two;  it  has  received  the  name  of  hospital  gangrene. 

The  following  are  the  principal  causes  by  which  mortification  is 
produced,  and  its  most  remarkable  difierences  and  peculiarities  are 
d^ermined. 

1.  h^ammationj  attended  with  tfiolenee.    Whenever  inflamma- 


*  The  followiof  are  tome  of  Dr.  Macartney 'i  viewi  of  thia  part  of  the  aabject : — 
**  When  the  diaorgantBition  it  prodaoed  by  an  nnreairained  eflliision  of  aerom,  and 
oonaiita  of  an  unravelling  of  the  atmctare  of  the  parta,  inatead  of  an  e^iential  chango 
in  the  elementa  of  the  body,  it  ia  commonly  diatingauihed  by  the  name  of  moiit  gan^ 
grene, 

"  The  other  kind  ef  diaonaniaation,  which  inflamed  parta  occaaionally  anflfer,  ia  not 
only  attended  with  the  death  of  the  part,  but  a  new  and  peculiar  arrangnment  of  the 
uimal  anbetance,  totally  diflWent  from  that,  which  takea  by  the  death  of  a  pert,  hi 
eonae^nence  of  mechanic  injury,  or  ita  being  aeparated  from  the  reat  of  the  body.** 
Op.  at  p.  36. 
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tion  produces  mortttcation)  the  sttgoatioii  ef  tfie  blood  ia  the  res* 
sels  appears  to  hare  a  chief  share  in  occasioniog  the  death  of  the 
parts. 

2.  h^lamnuUum^  Mended  mth  ueaknea;  whether  in  the  jtai  it* 
self,  as  exemplified  in  certain  modifications  of  teixtiire;  or  in  the 
constitution,  as  after  ferer,  long  courses  of  mercury,  and  great  re* 
duction  of  the  powers  of  the  system  bj  any  cause  whatsoeror. 
Oreat  impairment  of  the  constitution,  whether  brought  on  by  previ- 
ous disease,  as  in  dropsical  and  scorbutic  p^'sons,  or  by  intemper- 
ance, or  by  a  gradual  decay  of  the  vital  powers  from  old  age. 

3.  InftdmnuUion  of  a  specific  or  moHgnant  natwre^  like  particu- 
lar forms  of  erysipelas,  the  carbuncle,  small  pox  pustule,  malignant 
pustule,  and  pestilential  bubo.  • 

4.  SUappagty  or  serious  interruption  of  the  circulation  and  ner- 
vous energy  in  parts  from  other  causes.  A  mere  diminution  of  the 
nervous  energy  alone  will  not  occasion  mortification,  because  para- 
lytic limbs  live  for  an  indefinite  period;  but  that  it  facilitates  the  oc- 
currence cannot  be  doubted;  and  hence  the  greater  risk  of  oaortifi- 
cation  when  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  is  wounded,  txMcetber 
with  a  large  nervous  trunk,  than  when  wounded  by  itself.  There 
are  two  forms  of  mortification  arising  from  the  cessation  of  wrterial 
cireulaHon;  the  first,  depending  on  a  spontaneous  rupture  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  of  a  large  artery,  and  the  oiMtruction  of 
it  with  coagulated  blood,  or  fibrine*;  the  second,  on  the  obUtera- 
tion  both  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  arteries  of  a  limb  by 
fibrine,  or  by  fibrous  or  osseous  substances  firom  some  other  cause.f 

The  blood  may  be  prevented  from  arriving  at,  or  returning  firom, 
a  part  of  the  boay  bv  mere  mechanical  causes.  In  both  cases, 
as  Professor  Carswell  remarks,  mortification  is  the  ccmsequence  of 
the  cessation  of  the  function  of  nutrition,  either  from  a  deficiency 
of  the  arterial,  or  the  staguation  of  the  venous  blood. 

Dupuytren  suspected,  that  the  cause  of  gan^na  senilis  might 
depend  upon  acute  inflammation  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the 
parts  affected  (arteritis),  which  arteries  become  red,  the  blood  co- 
agulating in  them,  followed  by  their  obliteration,  and  a  complete 
stoppage  of  the  circulation.  This  doctrine  has  not,  however,  been 
confirmed  in  this  country;  and  Professor  Carswell  considers  some 
of  the  appearances  described  by  Dupuytren  as  evidence  of  arteritis, 
rather  as  indications  of  the  worst  forms  of  phlebitis. 

With  regard  to  ossification  of  arteries^  as  a  cause  of  mortifica- 
tion, Dupuytren  looks  upon  such  condition  of  the  arteries  and  the 
occurrence  of  gangrene  as  a  mere  coincidence.  A  simple  ossifica- 
tion of  arteries,  he  maintains,  does  not  materially  obstruct  the  flow 
of  blood  through  them;  and  certainly  it  may  exist  without  the  cir- 


*  See  Timer,  id  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  ill 

t  Ctnwdl*tf  Elemeotary  Fomit  of  Diieaee,"  Faedcvlnt  on  MortificAtioii. 
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cidtlion  nndergoing  any  p^^epttble  check  from  it.  How  Tomtr 
bodies,  says  he^  are  dmected,  in  which  aU  the  arteries  of  a  Kmb 
are  found  ossified,  yet  without  havine  produced  ganpena  senilis? 
What  surgeon,  he  asks,  in  operating  lor  aneurism,  or  m  amputating, 
has  not  met  with  arteries  completdy  ossified,  and  yet  the  blo^ 
passed  through  such  vessels  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  quite  ex- 
empt fitMn  disease?  He  argues,  therefore,  that  the  obliteration  of 
arteries,  the  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  them,  are  the 
real  causes  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Carswell,  as  already  noticed,  does 
not  regard  arteritis  as  the  caute  of  gangrsna  senilis;  but  he  so  far 
coincides  with  Dupuytren  as  to  state  that,  in  every  case  of  gangre- 
im  senilis  which  he  has  examined  after  death,  the  arteries  of  the 
limb  were  obliterated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interrupt  the  circula- 
tioB.  In  five  or  six  cases,  the  obstructing  cause  consisted  of  a  fib- 
rous tissue,  formed  either  in  the  coats  or  cavities  of  arteries,  and 
which  had  converted  these  vessels  into  nearly  solid  cords  of  liga- 
mentous c<Misistence.  This  state  was  traced  firom  the  toes  nearly 
half  way  up  the  leg;  it  was  always  connected  with  ossification  of  the 
larger  branches  and  trunks  of  the  thigh  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  two  other  cases,  the  obstruction  depended  on  extensive  ossification 
of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  limb;  and,  in  several  others,  onfibrine 
formed  round  calcareous  spiculs  projecting  mto  the  vessels. 

5.  Another  common  exciting  cause  of  mortification  is  xrritaHon 
m  a  thousand  forms;  firiction,  stimulating  applications,  efl%ised  urine. 

6.  Severe  degrees  of  meehanieal  injury  from  external  violence. 

7.  ^pplieaHone  or  agents  which  chmically  destroy  the  parts ^  as 
high  degrees  of  heat,  lightning,  concentrated  acids,  and  various 
caustic  substances. 

8.  Intense  eold^  especiaUy  when  followed  by  the  sudden  exposure 
of  the  parts  to  a  much  higher  temperature.  Here,  strictly  sp^Jdng, 
the  cold  is  only  a  predisposing  cause,  and  the  parts  would  gen«*ally 
not  mortify,  if  the  exciting  cause,  namely,  the  sudden  exposure  to 
warmth,  were  not  afterwards  applied. 

9.  Organic  disease  of  the  hearty  aorta,  or  their  valves.  This 
doctrine,  I  observe,  is  admitted  by  Dupuytren,  who  states,  that 
the  generality  of  hidividuals,  afiTected  with  gangrene  from  arteritis, 
have  either  been  addicted  to  intemperance,  or  are  the  subjects  of 
chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  or  ol  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  or  of 
the  great  vessels. 

10.  Certain  deleterious  articles  of  food,  as  the  ergot,  or  cock- 
spur-rye,  or  barley  mixed  with  the  raphanus. 

11.  Specific  contagion,  as  exemplified  in  hospital  gangrene. 
When  any  considerable  portion  of  the  body  is  attacked  with 

mortification,  the  whole  system  is  thrown  mto  a  state  of  alarmmg 
derangement,  accompanied  by  a  sudden  and  remarkable  depression 
of  all  its  powers. 

However,  if  the  sloughing  be  preceded  by  violent  inflammati<Mi, 
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as  k  geoerally  tfie  ease  where  it  is  tbe  resirit  of  mecbanieal  injinest 
tbe  fint  stages  of  the  compbuDt  are  attended  with  inflamoaatory  fe* 
yer;  the  strong  actions  of  which  usually  cease,  either  before,  or  as 
soon  as,  the  parts  are  in  the  state  of  sphacelus.  But  the  degree 
and  kind  of  constitutional  disturbance  are  not  alike  in  all  cases  <^ 
mortification.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  disorder, 
the  nature  of  [the  nurts  affected,  and  the  acute  or  chronic  form  erf* 
the  compbint.  When  the  sloughing  is  confined  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  skm,  or  cellular  tissue,  and  has  arisen  firom  acute  inflamma- 
tion, the  common  sjrmptoms  of  mflammatorj  fever  may  be  little  or 
not  at  ail  aggravated  by  what  has  happened;  but,  if  the  mortifica- 
tiOD  be  extensive,  the  countenance  will  quickly  assume  a  wild  ca- 
daveioui  look,  the  stomach  often  be  severely  disordered,  vomiting 
fgeaaenSlj  occur,  and  the  diaphragm,  being  adjected  with  an  irresis- 
tible spasmodic  contraction,  a  frequent,  loud,  and  distressing  hic- 
cough will  be  {produced;  at  the  same  time  the  intestmal  canal  wiU 
be  &tended  with  a  nrodigious  quantity  of  gas,  and  the  surface  of 
the  body  covered  with  cold  clammy  perspirations;  the  pulse  will  be 
small,  rapid,  and  irrecular;  subsultus  tendinum  vnll  occur,  and  the 

Ktient^  especially  in  bad  cases  of  traumaHc  gangrene,  be  soon  af- 
^ted  with  delirium  or  coma.  In  such  instances,  the  utmost  pros- 
tration of  all  the  powers  of  life  is  generally  manifested.  Wheo 
things  reach  this  stage,  the  patient  soon  dies. 

In  other  cases,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  slower,  and  the  mor- 
tification would  stop,  and  perhaps  life  be  saved,  if  the  weakening  ef- 
fects of  a  diarrhcea  could  be  prevented,  or  the  state  of  the  stomach 
be  improved. 

The  hiceoughy  which  I  have  noticed  as  a  sjrmptom  or  effect  of 
mortification,  deserves  particular  attention,  because  it  is  often  one 
of  the  chief  circumstances  bv  which  we  judge  of  the  state  of  internal 
parts  threatened  with  mortincation.  Thus,  it  is  a  symptom  which 
every  experienced  surgeon  has  a  well-founded  dread  of  in  strangulat- 
ed hernia,  where  it  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  sure  indication  of 
gangrenous  mischief  within  the  hernial  sac.  But  this  precept  was 
carried  beyond  tbe  limits  of  truth.  I  have  in  several  instances 
operated  upon  strangulated  hernia,  where  hiccough  was  one  of  the 
symptoms,  though  no  portion  of  the  protruded  bowels  was  in  a  mor- 
tified state. 

Ill  chronic  fnortificoHony  or  dry  gangrene,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  often  of  a  slower  character,  and  the  patient  may  live 
several  weeks,  with  a  pulse  varying  from  100  to  120,  with  his  di- 
gestive functions  tolerably  well  performed,  and  his  intellects  clear, 
until  perhaps  about  a  week  before  the  fatal  result.  Of  this  fact  I 
saw  a  remarkable  example  in  a  gentlemen,  whom  I  attended  with 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Hughes  of  Holbom. 

All  mortifications  from  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  venous  cir- 
culation present  one  common  clmracter,  viz.  an  excessive  accumu- 
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lation  of  blood  in  tfie  venous  tninksi  brancliesy  and  capillaries  of  tfae 
affected  part.  Owing,  however,  to  the  accumulation  of  serositj 
beneath  ue  skin,  as  Dr.  Carswell  observes,  such  venous  congestioo 
is  not  at  first  perceived  in  that  species  of  mortification  of  the  legB 
which  succeeds  to  disease  of  the  heart.  Indeed,  as  thb  able  pa- 
thologist notices,  the  first  local  sign  that  an  obstacle  exists  to  there* 
turn  of  the  venous  blood  firom  the  inferior  extremities,  is  manifested 
by  slight  oedema  around  the  ankles,  which  increases  and  spreads 
throughout  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  skin  assumes  a  smooth,  pale, 
and  waxy  appearance.  At  length,  the  subcutaneous  v^ns  gradually 
increase  in  bulk  and  number,  coalesce  in  several  pomts,  and  com- 
municate a  slightly  mottled  aspect  to  the  skin,  of  a  dull  red  or  pur- 
ple color.  On  one  or  more  of  these  points,  where  the  congestion 
IS  greatest,  phlyctene,  or  laj^e  bullae  are  formed.  When  these 
bijurst,  the  skm  underneath  presents  a  dark  red,  or  brown  color,  and 
b  soon  converted  into  a  dirty  yellow,  or  ash-grey  slough.  The  sep- 
nration  of  the  slough  is  sometimes  preceded  by  an  increase  of  rea- 
ness  in  the  surrounding  skm,  evidently  mflammator^;  but,  in  other 
instances,  the  redness  is  very  slight,  and  plainly  owing  to  mere  ve- 
nous congestion,  occasioned  not  only  by  disease  of  the  heart,  but 
also  W  the  pressure  of  the  serosity  accumulated  in  the  ceUubr  tis- 
sue of  the  limb.* 

When  a  part,  or  limb,  b  seized  with  mortification,  the  blood  coo- 
gmlaUB  in  the  large  veeseb  for  some  dietance  from  the  boundary  of' 
the  dead  parte.  It  is  on  thb  account  that  the  separation  of  sloughs 
is  not  commonly  attended  with  hemorrhage,  which  is  afterwards  pre- 
vented, not  only  by  the  clots  formed  in  tne  arteries,  but  also  by  the 
effects  of  the  adhesive  inflammation. 

The  coagulum  always  extends  within  the  vessel  as  far  as  the  first 
important  collateral  branch.  This  fact  explains  a  circumstance 
sometimes  noticed  in  practice,  viz.  when  the  incbions  in  amputation 
are  made  within  a  certain  distance  of  mortified  parts,  there  may  be 
little  or  no  bleeding  from  the  divided  vessels. 

Hemorrhage,  on  the  detachment  of  a  slough,  is  certainly  not  a 
common  circumstance:  it  is  seen,  however,  now  and  then,  when 
the  disease  is  a  combination  of  phagedenic  ulceration  and  sloughing, 
and  sometimes  as  a  consequence  of  gun-shot  wounds,  implicating 
the  side  of  a  considerable  artery;  but  not  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  prognosis  is  much  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  exciting  causes,  and  whether  they  admit  of  removal,  or 
not.  If  the  disorder  originate  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or 
firom  extensive  ossification  of  the  arteries,  combined  with  some  other 
cause  (for  this  alone  must  not,  I  think,  be  set  down  as  adequate  to 
the  production  of  mortification),  it  may  be  regarded  as  incurable, 

*  See  Canwell'f  <*  Elementanr  Forms  of  Disease."  Thk  work  eontaios  the  beet 
deecriptioo  of  mortificaUoii  of  infeiior  extremhisi  from  dtoetie  of  the  heart,  ever  p«b- 
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because  we  have  it  sot  b  our  power  to  lemedj  those  particular 
states  of  the  heart  and  arteries  which  excite  die  disorder. 

On  the  other  hand»  if  mortification  arise  from  the  presence  of  anj 
kind  of  irritation,  pressure,  or  friction,  which  can  be  effectually 
renioyed,  we  may  ent^'tein  the  hope  of  stooping  the  extension  of 
the  compbint.  Thus,  if  slou^ing  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pe- 
riaeum  amd  scrotum  arise  from  the  irritation  of  efiused  urine,  we 
may,  by  making  free  incisions  for  the  discharge  of  such  fluid,  and 
by  passing  a  catheter  or  tube  to  hinder  the  renewal  of  the  efiiision, 
remoYe  the  exciting  cause,  and  thus  stop  the  gangrenous  mischief. 
However,  after  urine  is  once  efiused,  so  irritating  is  it  to  the  cellular 
tissue,  that  more  or  less  sbu^ung  wUl  generally  follow,  even  though 
ample  and  deep  incisions  for  its  escape  be  made  with  the  utmost 
•jHTomptitude.  Still,  however,  the  practice  is  useful  in  preventing 
the  ezteasioo  of  the  mischief.  In  all  cases  of  mortification,  the 
prognosis  depends  also  very  materially  upon  the  age,  strength,  and 
constitudon  of  the  patient;  the  greater  or  lesser  importance  of  the 
part  affected;  the  rapid  or  slow  progress  of  the  disorder;  its  extent, 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  proceeding,  or  not,  from  internal  causes. 

A  mortification  in  what  is  familiarly  called  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
a  coostitutioa  ill  suited  to  bear  any  disease  fiivorably,  mav  be  set 
down  as  exceedingly  dangerous;  while  a  limited  sloughing  m>m  ex- 
ternal violence,  in  a  healthy  person,  may  not  be  attended  with  any 
severe  or  perilous  symptoms  whatsoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  mortification  be  not  of  too  great  extent,  and 
arise  m  a  healthy  person  firom  the  presence  of  any  kind  of  irritation, 
pressure,  or  constriction,  which  can  be  promptly  and  effectually  re- 
ncioved,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  brmgkig  the  case  to  a  favor- 
able termination.  If  the  part  attacked  by  mortification,  however, 
be  ooe  whose  functi<ms  are  of  high  importance  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, the  case  is  attended  with  great  peril,  even  though  the  individ- 
ual may  be  of  an  excellent  constitution,  and  the  portion  of  the  organ 
destroyed  but  of  small  extent ;  a  fact  frequendv  illustrated  in  stran- 
gulated hernia,  attended  with  mortification.  The  rapid  progress  of 
traumatic  gangrene,  so  ouickl^  and  often  inducing  coma,  delirium 
and  death  ;  the  slower,  but  still  more  certamly  destructive  course 
of  gangrceoa  senilis,  forbidding  m  its  eariy  stipes  an  operation,  on 
accoiBit  of  its  intimate  association  with  internal  causes;  and  the  well 
known  severity  and  disastrous  consequ^ices  of  hospital  gangrene, 
must  always  be  remembered  in  ^ing  our  judgment  concerning  the 
issue  of  this  disorder.  Great  prostration  of  strength,  a  low,  rapid, 
filtering  puke;  a  stomach  which  can  retain  neith^  food  nor  medi- 
dne;  and  an  attack  of  dmrrfacea,  especially  when  joined  with  coma 
or  delirium,  are  symptoms  leaving  little  or  no  hope  of  recovery. 

In  the  treahMfU  of  every  species  of  mortification,  there  are  three 
principal  indications.  1.  To  endeavor  to  stop  its  progress.  2.  To 
promote  the  separation  of  the  mortified  from  the  living  parts.     3. 
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To  heal  the  ulcer  resulting  from  the  loss  of  substance,  or,  where  an 
operation  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  fulfihnent  of  the  sec- 
ond indication,  to  cure  the  wound  thus  produced. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  indications,  it  natuallj  leads 
to  the  object  ot  ascertaming  and  removing  the  original  cause  of  the 
disorder  :  I  mean  that  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  intense 
mflammation  of  the  parts,  and  which,  perhaps,  may^  still  continue  to 
operate.  This  is  a  common  principle,  which  should  be  observed 
.  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  surgery.  Sometimes  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  reipove  the  exciting  cause  altogether;  as,  when 
we  let  out  by  suitabie  incisions,  extravasated  urine,  and  hinder  its 
further  effusion  by  the  judicious  employment  of  the  catheter;  or 
when  we  discharge  from  ihe  cellular  tissue  the  fluid,  winch  occasions 
a  prodigious  distention  of  that  texture  in  the  severe  forms  of  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  ;  or  when  we  take  away  extraneous  substances, 
splinters  oi  bone,  and  remove  and  diminish  irritation  in  a  yariety  of 
forms.  Frequently  also  sloughing  is  produced  and  kept  up  by  the 
employment  of  hurtful  remedies,  and  then  the  change  to  a  better 
practice  is  the  same  thing  as  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease  in 
other  instances,  and  has  an  equally  beneficial  effect.  In  general, 
however,  when  gangrene  arises  fi*om  intense  mflammation,  the  excit- 
ing cause  19  only  momentary:  it  has  already  ceased;  but  the  inju- 
ry, which  the  parts  have  sustained  from  it,  is  of  a  more  lasting  na- 
ture, and  must  be  followed  by  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
sloughing  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 

There  can  1^  no  doubt,  that  the  extent  of  mortification  may  be 
considerably  influenced  by  the  mode  of  treatment,  adopted  during 
its  incipient  stage,  termed  gangrene.  When  the  disorder  is  the 
effect  of  inflammation,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  nay,  we  see,  that 
the  living  circumference  is  inflamed  in  the  highest  degree.  Reason 
and  observation,  therefore,  seem  both  to  concur  with  respect  to  the 
general  propriety  of  antiphlogistic  measures  in  tbb  state  and  species 
of  mortification,  especially  leeching,  saline  aperient  medicines,  and 
calomel  with  opium.  The  plan,  however,  is  to  be  pursued  with 
moderation  and  caution:  it  is  right,  so  long  as  inflammatory  fever 
and  acute  local  inflammation  are  co-existent  with  mortification;  but, 
even  under  these  circumstances,  evacuations  must  not  be  resorted 
to  with  the  same  freedom  and  frequency,. as  in  exaroj^es  of  inflam- 
mation unaccompanied  with  mortification.  In  particular,  venesec- 
tion is  to  be  ventured  upon  only  in  young,  robust,  plethoric  subjects. 
The  necessity  of  this  kind  of  circumspection  depends  upon  the 
fact,  that,  whenever  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  mortifies, 
the  constitution  immediately  feels  the  shock  in  every  part  of  it. 
There  is  hardly  any  interval  between  the  genuine  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, in  which  the  action  of  the  sanguiferous  seems  to  proceed  even 
with  preternatural  force,  and  another  state  of  the  constitution,  in 
which  the  predominating  symptoms  are  prostration  of  strength,  and 
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irkdent  agilaUon  of  the  v?ho)e  nervous  system.  In  fact,  more  or 
less  debility  alwrays  rapidly  supervenes;  and  if  the  patient  be  further 
lowered  by  the  lancet,  pui^atives,  and  too  spare  a  regimen,  his  con- 
dition will  be  rendered  hopeless. 

Some  years  ago,  the  treatment  of  gangrene  and  sphacleus  was 
oftoa  conducted  upon  principles  which  had  little  foundation.  It  was 
presumed  that  cinchona  had  a  specific  virtue  in  stopping  and  resisting 
the  progress  of  the  disorder.  To  this  roedicme,  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  was  added,  when  a  general  tendency  to  putrefaction  was  suspect- 
ed in  the  system;  or  cordials  and  aromatics,  as  wine,  brandy,  musk, 
ammonia,  confectio  aromatica,  &c.,  when  there  was  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength;  and  opium,  when  severe  nervous  symptoms,  and 
extreme  pain  were  experienced.  Musk  and  ammonia  were  recom- 
naended  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  White,  of  Manchester,  in  examples 
attended  with  spasmodic  twitches.  My  friend.  Dr.  Gibson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gives  his  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  latter  medicine,  and  also  speaks  favorably  of 
the  effects  in  s(»ne  cases  of  camphor,  with  or  without  opium,  small 
doses  of  the  chloride  of  mercury,  and  of  liquor  anomonis  acetatis 
combined  with  laudanum.* 

The  opinion,  respecting  the  specific  power  of  bark  for  the  stop- 
page of  mortification,  is  rejected  by  every  modem  surgeon  of  judg- 
ment and  experience;  without  the  denial,  however,  that  it  is  a  medi- 
cine, which,  in  particular  states  of  the  disorder,  may  be  administer- 
ed with  advantage.  Even  then  the  benefit  never  arises  from  the 
specific  power,  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  have,  of  stopping 
mortification,  but  from  its  being  an  eligible  bitter,  by  which  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs  may  sometimes  be  improved.  It  is  not  long  since 
it  was  the  custom  to  prescribe  it  in  powder,  or  substance  (as  it  was 
termed),  and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  patient  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  swallow.  But  no  sooner  was  it  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
utility  of  bark  did  not  really  depend  upon  its  specific  virtue,  than 
the  plan  of  cramming  patients  with  it  was  universally  abandoned; 
and  it  is  now  only  administered  in  such  moderate  and  reasonable 
doses,  as  are  not  likely  to  disorder  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  for  which  alone  it  can  ever  be  justly  recom- 
mended. It  is  not,  however,  in  the  early  stage  of  mortification, 
combined  with  acute  inflammation,  that  bark,  prescribed  in  any  way, 
can  be  of  service. 

When  mortification  happens  from  an  external  local  injury  in  a 
sound  constitution;  when  it  no  longer  spreads,  and  the  living  mar- 
gin appears  red  for  a  small  dbtance  from  the  line  of  separation,  bark 
is  cmrly  unnecessary. 

*  Bm  « Iintitvtai  and  PiactiM  of  Suigerj,*'  vol.  L  p.  28.  ed*  6.  Pbiladelpbia, 
18tS. 
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MortXcatioD,  according  to  its  particufaur  nature,  causes,  and  cir» 
cumstances,  may  be  attended  eittMr  with  symfMitlietic  infiammatory 
fever,  or  with  another  fever,  which  is  characterised  by  extreme  de- 
bility, and  is  either  like  typhus,  or  the  disorder  sometimes  describ* 
ed  under  the  name  of  9ymfatheHe  irriMwe  fever. 

The  first  fever  takes  place  when  mortification  arises  from  extern 
nal  causes  in  a  healthy  constitution.  Here  bark  is  usually  hurtful. 
The  other  state  of  the  system  may  undoubtedly  require  it,  thou^, 
if  the  fever  be  what  is  called  irritative,  and  great  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  delirium,  picking  of  the  bedk^lodies,  subsultus  ten* 
dinum,  &c.,  prevail,  anodynes,  antispasmodics,  blisters,  and  local 
treatment,  will  do  a  thousand  times  more  real  good,  if  any  chances 
of  life  still  remain,  than  bark  in  any  dose  or  formula  whatever. 

In  condemning  this  medicine,  however,  for  certain  states  of  mor- 
tification,  I  am  far  from  wishing  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  even 
in  the  progress  of  these  very  identical  cases  it  may  not  sometimes 
become  necessary,  although  not  at  all  indicated  at  an  earlier  period. 
Every  experienced  surgeon  knows,  that  the  natural  change  of  cir- 
cumstances in  the  course  of  numerous  diseases  renders  the  exhibi- 
tion of  some  medicines  absolutely  indispensable,  which,  had  they 
been  given  at  first,  would  have  had  the  most  pernicious  offsets. 
When  the  inflanunation  surrounding  the  sphacelus  has  abated,  the 
patient  is  low,  the  appetite  bad,  and  the  kind  of  fever  and  state  of 
the  chylopoietic  viscera  are  not  such  as  to  prohibit  bark,  it  shodd 
be  administered  with  aromatic  confection,  wine,  fermented  liquors, 
and  a  Hght  nutritious  diet.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  should  also 
not  be  forgotten,  as  a  very  convenient  preparation,  which  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels  will  generally  bear  well.  If  delirium  occur,  cam- 
Ehdr  or  musk  ought  to  be  prescribed,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the 
ead.  In  many  of  these  cases,  also,  the  patients  would  be  carried 
off  by  diarrhoea,  were  not  the  surgeon  particularly  attentive  to  the 
diet,  and  prompt  in  the  judicious  administration  of  opium,  the  mis- 
tura  cretffi,  &c.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  opium,  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  it,  the  muriate  and  acetate  of  morphia,  they  are  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  internal  remedies,  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  mortification,  and  should  be  employed  m  every  stage 
and  form  of  the  complaint,  attended  either  with  severe  pain,  or 
spasmodic  or  nervous  Sjrmptoms,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  given 
merely  at  night,  but  every  four  or  six  hours,  so  as  to  keep  the  con- 
stitution under  their  influence. 

With  regard  to  local  applications,  for  cases  of  mortification,  at- 
tended with  acute  mflammation,  experience  appears  to  decide  in  fit- 
vour  of  common  emollient  linseed  poultices  and  fbmentatioiis. 
When  the  gangrenous  part  is  turned  into  a  ^kbh,  or  black,  fibrous 
insensible  mass,  it  is,  mdeed,  of  litde  consequence  what  is  applied, 
to  it,  as  the  living  circumference  claims  almost  exclusive  attention* 
Both  during  the  extension  of  the  disorder,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
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sphacehuon  has  stopped,  a  simple  linseed  poultice,  or  one  containing 
a  proportion  of  finely  powdered  recently  burnt  charcoal,  is  as  good  an 
application  as  can  be  employed.  Some  surgeons  are  partial  to  fer- 
menting poultices,  and  with  these  not  much  fault  can  he  found;  for, 
though  perhaps  no  particular  good  can  be  strictly  imputed  to  their 
supposed  antiseptic  quality,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  by  them 
is  not  stimulatmg  enough,  nor  sufficiently  in  contact  with  the 
living  flesh,  to  counteract  their  good  effects  as  emollient  appli- 
cations. They  have  always  appeared  to  me  better  calculated  for 
mortification,  unattended  with  intense  inflammation,  than  for  the 
particular  cases  which  we  are  here  considering. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  said,  it  matters  not  what  is  put  upon  such 
parts  as  are  actually  dead,  and  if  the  surgeon  choose,  he  may  lay 
upon  them  turpentine,  spirituous  balsams,  camphorated  spirit,  a  so- 
lution of  die  chloruret  of  soda,  or  lime,  the  pyroligneous  acid,  a 
lotion  of  creosote,  or  anything  else  which  he  may  prefer,  with  the 
view  of  checking  the  fetor  and  putrefaction.  But,  except  in  some 
instances  of  phagedena  gangrenosa,  where  it  is  necessary  to  destrov 
the  textures  direcdy  connected  with  the  parts  affected,  it  is  of  hioi 
importance  that  the  living  flesh  around  and  underneath  a  slough  be 
not  injured  and  uritated  by  any  sort  of  applications.  No  one,  who 
has  sound  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy,  would  talk  of 
invigorating  the  parts  with  spirits  and  balsams,  in  order  to  avert 
inoitification.  Yet,  once  so  prevalent  was  this  doctrine,  that  it  was 
a  frequent  practice  to  cut  and  scarify  the  parts  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  letting  such  applications  have  free  ingress  to  the  subjacent 
living  textures. 

Incisions  and  scarifications  in  grangreiious  parts  can  do  no  good, 
if  they  are  merely  made  m  the  sloughs;  and,  if  they  extend  through 
the  dead  to  the  living  flesh,  they  are  not  only  likely  to  effect  no  ra- 
tional purpose,  but  must  be  productive  of  pain,  hemorrhage,  and 
frequentiy  of  fresh  sknighing.  When,  however,  a  slough  is  large, 
and  a  pait  of  it  loose,  vke  cutting  away  such  portion  is  commenda- 
ble on  the  principle  of  lessening  the  fetor.  Were  also  much  sanies 
to  lodge  under  a  slough,  a  careful  incision  through  the  dead  part 
mi^t  be  useful  in  affordmg  an  exit  to  the  matter.  But  this  proceed- 
ing can  never  be  justifiable  when  the  living  parts  are  to  be  irritated 
or  wounded. 

2.  The  second  general  indication  is  to  promote  the  separation  of 
the  mortified  fixmi  the  living  parts. 

Althou^  a  slough  mav  be  scratched,  or  cut,  without  pain  or  harm 
to  the  patient,  it  cannot  be  pulled  away  immediately  after  its  forma- 
tioii,  without  pain,  hemorrWe,  and  even  a  risk  of  renewing  the 
spreading  of  mortification.  The  dead  part  is  yet  adherent  to  the 
living  flesh,  and  cannot  be  prudendy  taken  away  before  the  absor- 
tmits  have  removed  the  particles  of  matter,  wfaidi  compose  die  unit* 
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ing  medium.     The  sqMuration  of  dead  from  living  parts  is  a  vital  • 
process,  not  explicable  on  physical  principles,  nor  by  tne  laws  of  dead 
matter.     When  it  b  about  to  take  place,  a  red  line,  varying  in 
breadth  in  difierent  cases,  and  said  to  be  produced  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  usually  appears  on  the  living  surface,  contiguous  to 
the  dead.     The  adhesive  inflammation,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the 
means  which  nature  employs  for  stopping  the  progress  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  preparing  the  living  surface  ^or  the  separation  which  is 
about  to  be  produced.     By  it,  she  fills  the  cavities  of  the  cellular 
tissue  with  coagulating  lymph,  assists  in  closing  the  extremities  of 
the  blood-vessek,  and  establishes  the  commencement  of  those  op- 
erations by  which  granulations  are  to  be  formed,  and  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance repaired.     Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  red  line  of  sep- 
aration, sUght  solutions  of  continuity  may  generally  be  seen,  b^in- 
ning  at  various  points,  and  resembhng  very  mmute  ulcers,  which, 
uniung  together,  form  a  hollow  line,  or  chink,  which  extends  all 
around  between  the  dead  and  living  parts.     This  los^  of  substance, 
which  is  at^first  superficial,  generally  proceeds  more  and  more  deeply, 
till  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  is  entirely  aflected.   In  this  process, 
which  does  not  materially  difl!er  from  that  of  common  ulceration, 
the  absorbent  vessels  are  actively  engaged,  and  it  is  by  them  that 
the  particles  which  form  a  link  between  the  dead  and  living  flesh  are 
removed.     From  the  moment  that  the  separation  commences,  a  dis- 
charge, at  first  of  a  serous,  and  afterwards  of  a  puriform  appear- 
ance, begins  to  take  place  from  the  line  of  detachment,  and  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  falling  off  of 
the  slough  exposes  the  subjacent  raw  granulating  surface.     In  young 
subjects,  and  in  vigorous  constitutions^  the  separation  of  the  sloughs 
is  accomplished  with  much  more  celerity  than  in  the  old  and  feeble. 
The  texture  and  situation  of  the  parts  affected  make  also  a  consid- 
erable difference  in  this  respect,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  har- 
der and  less  vascular  they  are,  and  the  more  remote  from  the 
source  of  the  circulation,  the  longer  they  are  in  throwing  off  their 
sloths. 

When  a  part,  or  limb,  b  seized  with  mortification,  the  blood  co* 
agulates  in  uie  large  vesseb,  for  some  distance  from  the  line  which 
bounds  the  sphacelation.  Hence,  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  b 
not  usually  attended  with  hemorrhage,  and  the  security  b  generally 
still  further  increased  by  the  effects  of  the  adhesive  inflammation 
already  described.  The  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  coa^lum 
in  the  vesseb,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks,  b  by  no  means  evident, 
aUiou^  it  b  probi^le  that  die  condition  of  a  mortified  vessel  may 
interrupt,  tlie  passage  of  the  bk>od  throu^  it,  and,  consaquantly,  a 
coagplim  b  feovnad,  extandio^  to  the  next  important  etdlateral  branch* 
Itia  abo^tlntcoagidAlioa  of  the  bbod  in  the  arteries^  near  a  iph*- 
^islatMi  paKi.wlMmaeeointo  for  these  being  8ometiiiM»  no  hemoiy 
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rbage  of  importance,  nor  any  occasion  for  ligatures,  when  amputa- 
tation  is  penormed  a  little  above  the  line  of  separation.* 

With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  amputation  of  the  limb  is 
urgently  indicated,  the  separation  of  a  slough  should  generally  be  left 
as  much  as  possible  to  nature.  All  that  the  sui^eon  can  usefully 
do,  is  to  take  away  every  portion  of  the  slough  as  soon  as  it  is  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  hving  textures.  An  opposite  line  of  con- 
duct, as  I  have  already  stated,  would  often  excite  unnecessary  irri- 
tation, pain,  and  hemorrhage,  and;  even  renew  the  spreading  of  the 
disorder.  A  trivial  degree  of  violence  will  sometimes  bring  on  the 
latter  evil,  nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  it,  when  we  advert  to  the  de- 
ranged state  of  the  whole  constitution,  always  resulting  from  the 
effects  of  an  extensive  mortification.  If  it  be  at  all  practicable  to 
expedite  the  process  by  which  a  slough  is  thrown  off,  the  good  is  to 
be  derived  rather  from  general  than  from  local  treatment.  By  in- 
ternal medicines,  a  judicious  regimen  and  diet,  and  especially  by  at- 
tention to  ventillation  and  cleanliness,  the  general  health  may  be  im- 
proved, and,  in  this  manner,  the  system  enabled  to  throw  off  the 
sloughs,  or  dead  parts,  with  greater  expedition;  but  until  they  are 
actually  loose,  we  cannot  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them 
away.  I  know  of  no  applications,  which  have  any  particular  virtue 
in  quickening  their  detachment,  and  the  more  simple  they  are  the 
better.  In  fact  none  are  better  than  common  linseed  poultices^ 
with  or  without  a  proportion  of  powdered  charcoal  or  some  of  the 
solution  of  the  chloruret  of  soda:  or,  if  the  sui^eon  like,  he  may 
have  recourse  to  the  fermenting  cataplasm  already  specified. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  usefulness  of  antiseptics  and 
tonics  as  local  applications;  as  a  solution  of  the  chloruret  of  soda 
in  water,  or  camphor  mixture,  turpentine,  camphorated  spirit,  &c. 
Bark  in  a  variety  of  shapes  has  also  been  used  for  covering  the 
parts  affected.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  should  say,  that 
the  cases,  in  which  the  chlorides  or  chlorurets  of  soda  and  lime, 
carrot  and  fermenting  poultices,  and  various  acid  or  spirituous  or  oth- 
er lotions,  prove  most  useful,  are  those  in  which  mortification  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  characters  of  phagedena  and  hospital  gangrene. 
In  th^e  instances,  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  the  hquor  arsenica- 
lis,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  liave  obtained 
high  repute.  It  is  also  in  such  cases  that  the  actual  cautery  is  still 
sometimes  made  use  of  abroad. 

3.  The  third  general  mdication  is  to  heal  the  ulcer,  or,  in  the 
event  of  amputation,  the  wound  resulting  from  the  loss  of  substance. 
But,  on  this  topic,  I  need  not  dwell  at  present,  as  the  principles,  on 
which  tins  indication  is  to  be  fulfiUed,  are  explained  in  the  respective 
articles  on  wounds,  ulcers,  and  amputation. 


*  See  Petit  in  Mem.  de  I* Acad.  Royale  dee  Sciences,  an.  1782.    Thoroaon'a  Le«- 
tares,  p.  552.,  and  Hodgion  on  DiMases  of  Arteriea  and  Veins,  p.  18.  Svo.  Lond.  1815. 
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This  is  generally  an  example  of  chronic  mortificadon,  and  also 
of  dry  gangrene,  though,  in  respect  to  the  rate  of  its  progress,  and 
the  quantity  of  fluid  about  the  destroyed  textures,  there  is  con* 
siderable  difference  in  different  cases.  Thus  some  preceed  to  their 
fatal  termination  b  a  week,  as  happened  in  an  instance  which  I 
lately  attended  with  Mr.  Baker  oi  Staines;  while  others  do  not 
terminate  in  this  manner  till  several  weeks  have  elapsed,  as  was 
the  case  with  a  gentleman  in  Gray's  Inn,  whom  I  attended  with 
Mr.  Hughes  of  Holbom*  In  Mrs.  W.  of  Guildford  Street,  who 
was  a  patient  of  mine,  the  disorder  continued  more  than  nine  months 
before  she  fell  a  victim  to  it,  and  then  it  had  not  destroyed  the  whole 
of  the  foot.  The  disorder  is  always,  however,  completely  differ* 
ent  from  that  which  follows  the  ordinary  forms  of  acute  inflamma* 
tion,  coming  on  more  insidiously,  and  at  first  with  less  threatening 
symptoms,  though,  if  possible,  tending  with  still  greater  certainty 
to  a  fatal  result  than  any  other  species  of  mortification.  The 
first  change  usually  noticed  is  a  dark  red  purple,  or  almost  black, 
discoloration  of  the  fleshy  or  under  portion  of  one  of  the  toes, 
without,  in  general,  any  previous  swelling,  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, or  sensibility  of  the  part.  I  have  known  the  disorder  begm  on 
other  parts  of  the  foot:  thus,  in  Mrs.  W.,  above  referred  to,  it 
conunenced  on  the  heel.  Some  few  examples  of  its  attacking  the 
upper  extremity  have  come  under  my  notice.  At  this  present  time, 
there  is  an  old  woman  in  University  College  Hospital  under  my 
care,  the  end  of  several  of  whose  fingers  were  attacked;  the  disor- 
der has  stopped,  and  she  is  now  recovering,  with  the  loss  of  the 
third  phalanx  of  one  of  the  fingers.  I  shoidd  mention,  that  she  also 
had  some  sloughmg  of  the  integuments  of  the  foot.  Dopuytren 
gives  one  instance  of  its  commencement  [u  the  fingers.  In  the 
winter  of  1834-35,  a  woman,  aged  seventy-five,  was  in  our  hospi- 
tal, one  of  whose  arms  perished  nearly  up  to  the  axilla,  from  this 
species  of  gangrene,  and,  nature  having  separated  the  dead  from  the 
living  parts  down  to  the  bone,  this  was  divided  with  a  saw,  and  the 
woman  recovered. 

Frequently  while  the  skin  about  the  toes  is  of  a  deep  purple  col- 
or, it  is  of  a  liditer  hue  higher  up  the  limb,  and  stiU  higher  up  only 
motded  or  marbled.  Here  the  parts  begin  to  give  a  sensauoa  to 
the  hand  of  great  coldness,  which  increases  the  nearer  the  part  ex- 
amined is  to  the  foot.  Still  the  patient  retains  the  power  of  mov- 
ing the  ankle;  a  circumstance,  explicable  by  the  fact,  that  most  of 
the  muscles  of  the  foot  ascend  nearly  as  high  as  the  knee,  to  which 
point  the  disease  has  not  extended.  If  the  femoral  artery  be  now 
examined  with  the  fingers,  its  pulsations  will  be  felt  to  be  very  fee- 
ble, or  the  vessel  converted  into  a  hard,  almost  incompressible  cord.. 
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OaDgrana  senlis  begins  at  die  greatest  distance  from  tbe  source 
of  the  circulation,  almost  always  with  a  mere  discoloration  or  spot 
on  the  side  or  inferior  part  of  one  of  the  small  toes,  soon  followed 
bj  an  mieasiness,  numbness,  and  an  extraordinary  fall  of  tempera- 
ture m  the  foot.  Although  the  disease  b  usually  regarded  as  dry 
gangrene,  the  cuticle  rises  up  here  and  there  in  the  form  of  vasica- 
tioQs,  filled  with  a  dark  very  fetid  serosity,  and  on  their  bursting, 
the  black  mortified  cutis  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  diem.  When 
the  disease  creeps  up  the  limb  very  slowly,  the  swelling  of  the  parts 
about  to  perish  may  be  very  trivial;  but,  in  other  examples,  there  may 
be  inflammatory  redness,  accompanied  by  heat,  pam,  and  tumefac- 
tion, and  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  may  be  of  twice  its  natural  size. 
According  to  Dr.  Carswell,  the  bulk  of  the  affected  parts  depend 
chiefly  on  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  obstacle  to  the  circulation. 
K  the  obstacle  be  extensive,  the  quantity  of  blood  admitted  to  the 
foot  is  too  small  to  give  rise  to  congestion  ;  and  this  not  taking 
place,  there  is  litde  or  no  eflusion  of  serosity.  Hence  Ifhere  is  no 
increase  of  bulk  in  mortification  from  this  cause;  and,  if  die  ob- 
struction has  been  effected  slowly,  the  foot  and  leg  may  even  be 
atrophiated,  previously  to  their  bebe  attacked  with  mortification, 
the  dead  parts  being  shrunk,  dry,  and  indurated.* 

Sometimes  the  disease  in  its  early  stage  is  attended  with  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  intolerable  pain,  constant  restlessness,  a  small, 
firequent,  irregular  pulse,  hiccough,  vomiting,  twitches  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  coma  or  delirium.  Under  such  circumstances  the  patient 
usually  dies  by  the  time  the  mortification  has  reached  the  ankle,  or 
even  earlier,  that  is,  in  eight  or  ten  days.  In  other  examples,  how- 
ever, the  patient  at  first  suflers  but  little  constitutioBal  derangement, 
and  is  surprised  to  hear  that  a  small  discoloration  of  one  of  ms  toes, 
and  a  degree  of  uneasiness  in  the  foot,  should  be  a  case  of  conside- 
rable danger.  This  was  smgularly  illustrated  in  the  gentleman  in 
Gray's  Inn,  whom  I  attended  in  the  summer  of  1828,  with  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Hughes.  The  case  was  also  remarkable  as 
presenting  an  instmce  of  the  disorder  in  both  legs  at  once.  But 
notwithstanding  this  double  attack,  the  constitutional  disturbance 
advanced  so  slowly,  that  the  patient  used  to  eat  a  mutton  chop  for 
dinner  every  day,  and  to  digest  very  well  until  within  three  days  of 
his  death,  which  did  not  take  place  till  nearly  five  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  his  sloughing.  The  pulse  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  was  from  100  to  110,  though  occasionally  it 
rose  to  130,  and  the  intellects  were  clear  until  the  final  stage.  In 
this  interesting  case,  two  circumstances  were  particularly  remarked: 
— 1st.  That  the  disease  never  spread,  without  each  extension  of  it 
being  preceded  by  violent  burning  pain  in  the  part  about  to  be  de- 

*  See  Dr.  CanweU'i « lUiutratiolM  of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Diseaie,'*  Tud- 
enliieT. 
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stroyed,  so  that  a  correct  judgment  could  always  be  formed  before* 
band  from  the  degree  of  suffering,  whedier  the  next  extension  of  the 
disorder  would  be  considerable  or  not.  2dly.  That  the  process  o( 
mortification,  and  its  appearances  in  one  leg,  were  totally  different 
from  those  presented  m  the  other.  In  the  left,  the  disorder  began  on 
the  inside  or  one  of  the  little  toes ;  in  the  right,  a  general  diminution  in 
the  temperature  of  the  foot  and  leg  came  on  very  gradually,  with 
scarcely  any  discoloration  of  the  skin,  any  detachment  of  the  cuti- 
cle, or  any  particular  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  toes.  The 
coldness  was  followed  by  a  total  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  parts,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  circulation,  and  every  other  action  in  them. 
The  skin  was  in  thb  leg  shrunk,  dried  or  mummified,  but  it  was 
little  changed  in  color.  In  University  College  Hospital,  there  is  at 
this  present  time  (June  1839),  a  woman,  aged  about  forty-five, 
both  of  whose  feet  have  been  destroyed  by  gangrania  senilis.  In 
one  limb,  the  parts  are  separating;  and,  in  the  other,  the  line  of 
demarkation  is  beginning  to  show  itself,  but,  from  the  feeble  state 
of  the  pulse,  occasi(»ial  delirium,  and  impairment  of  the  functions 
of  the  stomach,  I  judge  that  the  patient  cannot  Uve  many  dbys.* 

With  respect  to  the  loss  of  temperature  in  parts  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  gangnena  senilis,  Dupuytren  states,  that  he  has  carefully 
noticed  the  thermometer,  that  such  parts,  before  the^  perish,  actu- 
ally, become  much  colder  than  any  of  the  surroundmg  media.  It 
seems  to  be  well  ascertained,  that  this  is  a  species  of  mortification 
arbing  from  obstruction  in  the  arterial  system.  The  results  of  Dr. 
Carswell's  investigations  confirm  this  view;  for,  though  he  does  not 
coincide  with  Dupuytren  in  referring  the  cause  of  such  obstruction 
to  arteritis,  he  has  found  the  arteries  more  or  less  blocked  up  with 
fibrine  or  other  deposits.  It  is  not  perhap  completely  settled,  how 
far  an  ossified  state  of  the  arteries  should  be  set  down  as  a  cause* 
In  elderly  persons,  some  of  these  vessels  ^are  always  ossified;  yet, 
in  the  parte  to  which  they  are  distributed,  nutrition  appears  to  go  on 
tolerably  well,  and  the  textures  usually  escape  gangrene.  It  may 
be  argued,  therefore,  that  as  one  form  of  chronic  mortification  is 
mostly  met  with  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  in  whom  there  is  gen- 
erally some  ossification  of  the  arterial  system,  whether  mortification 
happen  or  not,  such  ossification  cannot  be  the  cause  of  mortifi- 
cation, when  this  does  happen,  but  only  an  accidental  complica- 

*  This  prognotii  wis  verified.  In  the  post  mortem  examination,  oestfieatioii  and 
thiokening  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  were  observed,  and  tnbercolar  ulcera- 
tion of  the  ooBcnm  and  beginning  of  the  colon.  The  femoral,  tibial,  and  peroneal  ar- 
tenet,  and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  in  each  limb  were  slit  np,  bat  no  obttnictioa 
of  them  with  any  kind  of  sabstance  existed.  As  no  fine  injection  was  thrown  into  the 
vessels,  it  was  impossible  to  offer  an  opinion  respectuig  the  actual  state  of  the  minute 
vessels,  which,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  are  essentially  blocked  np  and  obstructed, 
whatever  may  be  the  stote  of  the  arterial  trunks,  whkh  he  represents  as  an  accidental 
oircumstance,  and  varying  in  different  cases. 
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tioo  or  eoincideDce.  I  beliere,  bowerer,  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded at  aH  events  as  a  predtsposiog  cause,  and  tbat  when  joined 
with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  an  impaired  constitution  or  de- 
rangement of  the  health,  it  must  promote  the  oecurrence  of  gangrene. 
One  can  hardly  suppose  that  an  artei^,  when  converted  into  a  rigid 
bony  tube,  can  be  so  will  calculated  tor  canying  on  the  circulation, 
as  it  is  in  its  naturally  elastic  and  contractile  state.  Yet,  without 
some  further  cause  of  impediment  to  the  blood's  motion,  no  mor^ 
tification  would  arise. 

Dupuytren  believed,  that  this  chronic  form  of  mortification  is  ow- 
ing neither  to  debility  nor  impairment  of  constitution,  nor  to  ossifi- 
cation of  arteries,  but  to  arteritis,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  principal  arteries  leading  to  the  parts  aflected,  whence 
follow  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  them,  and  their  obstruction  mffi 
coagulatbg  lymph,  so  that  if  amputation  be  performed,  no  ligatures 
are  required.  Old  age  and  debility,  he  maintains,  are  not  the 
cause,  because  he  has  seen  the  same  description  of  mortification  in 
a  child  ten  years  of  age,  in  a  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  and  in 
a  person  of  forty.  At  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges  that  hard 
drinking,  and  diseaiie  of  the  valve  of  the  heart,  are  generally  con- 
cerned as  exciting  causes  of  arteritis,  and  that  such  arteritis  may 
take  place  in  the  diseased  arteries  of  old  subjects,  as  well  as  in  th^ 
sound  ones  of  young  perscHis.  With  respect  to  these  points,  if 
they  were  all  admitted,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  invalidate  the 
great  truths,  that  this  species  of  mortification  is  rare  in  young  indi- 
viduals, and  that  it  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  above  fifi^,  whose 
constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  time  and  mode  of  living,  and 
whose  arterial  system  is  m  a  state  demonstrating  an  obstructed  circu- 
lation in  the  limb. 

[Gangreoa  senilis  arises  sometimes  in  consequence  of  Paralysis  of 
the  arteries  being  sound,  and  capable  of  carrying  on  the  process  of 
nutrition.  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  dry  mortification  which  depend- 
ed upon  tbat  cause,  and  they  were  both  of  them  females,  one  of  them 
was  fifty-four,  and  the  other  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

The  first  of  these  two  cases  I  saw  afier  the  disease  had  extended  to 
the  ankle  and  advised  amputation — it  was  performed — she  recovered 
and  lived,  and  enjoyed  good  health  for  ten  years. 

The  other  female  suffering  from  gangrene  produced  by  the  same 
caose,  sank  from  constitutional  irritation. 

When  the  mortification,  on  the  contrary,  depends  upon  ossification 
of  the  arteries  as  is  generally  the  case  in  old  men,  we  can  expect  but 
little  from  an  amputation,  and  it  is  rarely  regarded  good  practice  to 
advise  ii.] 

Dupuytren  declares,  that  by  means  of  venesection  and  opium,  he 
has  saved  two  thirds,  or  even  three  fourths,  of  his  patients;  whereas, 
the  disease,  as  it  is  commonly  treated  in  this  country,  is  generally 
fisital,  the  number  of  persons  living  till  its  destructive  process  stops, 
and  the  dead  parts  are  separated  by  nature,  or  the  amputating  knife, 
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not  exceeding,  perhaps,  one  in  twenty.  Were  DiqMijrIren's  practice 
to  be  attended  with  so  much  greater  success  than  our  own>  doubdess 
it  should  be  immediately  substituted  for  the  latter,  little  as  our  confi- 
dence might  be  in  his  doctrine  of  arteritis  being  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  I  fear,  however,  that  he  has  either  exaggerated  his  suc- 
cess, or  frequently  mistaken  the  kind  of  mortification  in  which  he 
employed  the  lancet  with  advantage.  When  we  find  him  describing 
this  mortification  as  common  in  young  persons,  there  seems  to  be 
indeed  some  reason  for  the  latter  suspicion. 

I  have  heard  of  the  practice  beiog  tried  in  one  or  two  examples 
in  London,  but  without  success.  Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
lates the  particulars  of  a  case  under  Dr.  Carmichael,  of  Virginia, 
in  which  both  feet  were  attacked  with  dry  gangrene,  and  Dupuytren's 

f>lan  was  tried.  ^^  The  first  bleeding  to  &intness  afiforded  great  re- 
ief  from  the  pain,  as  it  did  on  every  trial,  which  was  repeated  dur- 
ing the  disease  not  less  frequently  than  eight  or  ten  times.  Purga- 
tives assisted,  as  usual,  m  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  the  most 
agreeable  local  adjuvant  was  snow  or  iced  water."  The  blood  was 
bufiy  and  cupped.  Opium  was  sparingly  used.  About  the  sixth 
week,  Dr.  Carmichael  removed  one  of  the  legs  below  the  knee,  and, 
upon  inspection  of  the  artery,  it  was  found  so  filled  with  granulated, 
albuminous,  or  fiibrous  matter,  that  no  ligature  was  applied,  or 
tourniquet  used,  nor  was  there  the  least  hemorrhage.  In  the  tenth 
week,  the  other  Umb  was  amputated.  The  patient  gradually  im- 
proved, and  became  convalescent,  but  died  shortly  afterwards.* 

In  gangraena  senilis,  opium  is  a  medicine  of  much  greater  value 
tfian  bark.  This  was  a  truth  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Pott, 
who,  however,  rather  overrated  the  power,  of  opium,  which  he  rep- 
resents almost  as  a  specific  or  sure  means  of  stopping  the  extension 
of  the  disease.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  usenu  of  all  medicines 
in  this  example  of  mortifiQation,  but  by  no  means  endued  with  so 
much  power  over  the  complaint  as  Mr.  Pott's  statements  might  lead 
a  young  surgeon  to  imagine.  In  fact,  when  we  advert  to  the  cause 
of  the  disorder,  what  medicine  can  be  expected  to  have  great  pow^r 
over  it?  Dr.  Gibson  has  tried  opium  both  in  small  and  very  large 
doses,  without  finding  the  expectations  held  out  by  Pott  realised  m 
a  single  instance.  In  one  example,  he  began  with  moderate  doses, 
and  gradually  increased  them,  till  the  patient  took  500  drops  of 
laudanum  every  twelve  hours;  yet  little  relief  was  experienced,  and 
the  case  had  a  fatal  termbation.  When  opium  is  prescribed,  the 
patient  should  be  kept  continually  under  its  influence,  and  the  dose 
therefore  be  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  either  in  the  conamoo 
forms,  or  those  of  the  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia. 

*  See  Gibion'e  « Institatee  and  Practice  oT  Sofgery/'  voir  L  p.  86.  ed.  5w 
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Besides  opium,  other  roedicbes  have  been  extensivetjr  tried — as 
sulphate  of  quinine,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  hyosciamus,  camphor, 
musk,  «ther,  the  subcarbonale  of  ammonia,  wine,  and  various  cor* 
dials. 

The  best  topical  applicatioos  are  those  which  are  not  productive 
of  irritation;  hence,  emollient  poultices  and  fodaentations  are  gener- 
allj  preferred.  Surgeons  often  try  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
soda  or  lime;  but,  the  application  is  merely  commendable  as  a  disin- 
fecting agent,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  its  havinc  any  specific  vir- 
tue, in  stopping  mortification.  The  chlorides  of  soda  and  lime  I 
have  seen  iairly  and  freely  employed;  but  what  experience  revealed 
will  only  justify  this  report  of^  them:  they  lessen  the  disagreeable 
effluvia,  but  they  neither  check  the  mort&cation,  nor  afibrd  ease  to 
the  patient. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  an  old  man  was  under  my  care  in 
University  College  Hospital,  with  ^ngrsna  senilis  of  one  of  the 
toes,  in  a  recent  stage.  1  had  then  just  learned  from  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  that  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  this  disease  is  common 
amongst  the  seed  pensioners,  the  practice  had  been  followed  of  cov- 
ering the  whole  hmb  with  lamb's  wool,  in  order  to  maintain  its 
temperature,  and  this  sometimes  with  a  beneficial  result.  I  tried 
the  method  in  the  case  here  referred  to,  and  the  man  recovered 
with  the  loss  of  part  of  the  toe. 

As  this  form  of  mortification  proceeds  from  internal  causes,  it  is 
one  to  which  the  ancient  rule  applies,  that  amputation  ought  not  to 
be  undertaken  until  the  red  line  of  demarcation  is  completely  formed, 
and  the  sloughing  has  decidedly  stopped. 

MOETIPICATION    PROM    DCBILITr. 

Besides  the  foregoing  species  of  mortification,  there  are  others 
which  are  preceded  by  a  state  of  local  and  general  debility,  where 
(to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Carswell)  the  physiological  and 
physical  properties  of  the  fluids  and  solids  are  so  modified,  that 
every  function  of  the  economy  is  slowly,  ineffectually,  or  imper- 
fectly performed.  Such  is  the  sloughmg  of  the  gums,  cheeks, 
palate,  and  fauces,  in  persons  whose  systems  are  universally  derang- 
ed by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  and  such  is  mortification  coming  on 
as  the  effect  of  scorbutus,  t^hoid  fevers,  and  the  disease  termed 
cancrum  oris.  In  mortification  from  debility,  a  local  accumulation 
of  blood  generally  constitutes  the  first  perceptible  change  in  the 
part.  This  may  take  place  from  the  part  being  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, slight  friction  puncture,  or  other  similar  causes.  ^^  In  ^ome 
of  these  cases  the  blood  accumulates,  partly  from  the  influence  of 
gravitation  and  partly  from  compression  of  the  veins." 

The  treatment  of  all  these  descriptions  of  mortification  requires 
the  removal  of  the  predbposing  and  excitmg  causes.     The  ccHisti- 
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tutton  must  be  sCrengtheoed,  and  its  derangement,  wfaaterer  that 
may  be,  rectified,  and  the  pressure,  friction,  or  other  irritation,  act- 
ing as  the  exciting  cause  of  mortification,  removed  if  practicable. 

MORTIFICATION  FROM  INJURY  OF  LARGE  ARTERIES  AND  NERVES. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  arterial  system,  nature  seems  as  if  she 
had  foreseen  the  danger  that  would  arise  firom  an  interruption  of  the 
supply  of  blood,  and  she  has,  therefore,  so  multiplied  the  recipro- 
cal communications  or  inosculations,  in  all  the  difl!erent  orders  or 
branches  of  this  system  of  vessels,  that  the  largest  trunks  are  tied 
almost  daily  by  the  enterprising  hand  of  the  modem  surgeon,  and 
yet,  if  there  be  no  other  causes  concerned,  this  sii^le  one  is  rarely 
followed  by  mortification.  She  appears,  however,  not  to  have  ex- 
tended in  an  equal  degree  a  similar  cautious  and  provident  arrange- 
ment to  the  nerves.  The  destruction  of  a  principal  trunk,  in 
this  latter  system,  is  invariably  followed  by  paralysis;  and,  when 
this  circumstance  is  coupled  with  the  division  or  ligature  of 
the  principal  artery  of  the  same  limb  or  part  to  which  the 
branches  of  that  nerve  are  distributed,  the  chances  of  mortification 
are  much  increased.  There  are,  however,  some  fects  recorded, 
which  prove,  that  the  communications  of  some  of  the  smaller  nerves 
are  sufficiently  direct  to  qualify  them  to  become,  in  point  of  func- 
tion, substitutes  for  each  other. 

I  have  said,  that  the  division  or  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  a 
limb  and  of  the  principal  nerve,  together,  may  occasion  mortification. 
Cases  are  related  in  which  the  consequences  were  only  a  paralysis 
and  wasting  of  the  member;  but  Delpech  was  not  aware  of  any 
instances  of  this'kind,  where  the  lower  extremity  was  the  part  con- 
cerned; and,  with  respect  to  the  arm,  which  is  not  supplied  by  a 
single  nerve,  hardly  any  sort  of  accident  can  injure  the  whole  of 
the  brachial  plexus;  the  medium  being  the  nerve,  which  is  common- 
ly wounded,  or  tied,  with  the  artery.  He  observes,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  several  nerves,  it  has  almost  al- 
ways happened,  that  when  the  nerve  accompanying  the  axillary 
artery  has  been  included  in  a  ligature  with  it,  the  limb  has  mortified.* 

It  is  true,  that,  in  many  of  these  cases,  we  are  also  to  take  into 
the  account  the  share  which  a  large,  extensive  wound  of  the  soft 
parts,  or  their  contusion,  laceration,  &c.  have  in  the  production  of 
gangrene.  We  rarely  or  never  see  a  case,  in  which  the  injury 
simply  consists  in  the  division  or  ligature  of  the  main  artery  and  one 
of  the  principal  nerves  of  a  limb,  unaccompanied  either  with  great  ad- 
ditional injury,  much  weakness  from  the  profuse  and  sudden  hemor- 


*  Preeif  det  MaUdiet  rvpatees  Cbirvif  icalM,  L  i.  p.  M. 
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rbage,  tbe  irriutioo  of  a  pre^ioiis  operatioo,  the  iDJectioB  of  the 
ceUular  tissue  with  blood,  or  a  diseased  state  of  tbe  member,  any 
of  which  coDditioDs  may  be  such  as  to  have  considerable  influence 
in  brii^iog  on  ^grene.  On  tbe  whole,  perhapd,  we  are  not  yet 
authorised  to  infer,  that  tbe  mere  interruption  of  the  circulation 
through  the  main  artery  of  a  liinb,  and  the  simultaneous  stoppage  of 
the  nervous  influence  derived  from  one  of  the  principal  nerves  of 
the  member,  would  generally  occasion  mortification,  if  there  were 
DO  other  additional  violence,  nor  mjury,  existing  in  the  part  or  con- 
stitution.* Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  future  experiments  upon 
this  point,  no  doubt,  I  think,  can  be  entertained  of  the  fact,  that 
when  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  through  the  main  artery  of  a 
limb  is  conjoined  with  loss  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the  same 
member,  there  b  always  a  much  greater  risk  of  mortification,  than 
if  the  case  were  simply  an  mterruption  of  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  vessel.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  success  which  now  attends 
operations  on  aneurism,  that  I  might  perhaps  assert,  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, that  gangrene  never  arises  solely  from  the  ligature  of  an 
arterial  trunk  unless  the  patient  be  of  advanced  age;  the  circulation 
languid  firom  previous  debility;  many  of  the  collateral  branches  de- 
stroyed or  injured;  or  some  other  important  cause  co-operate  in 
producing  the  evil. 

When  mortification  follows  the  ligature,  or  division,  of  a  princi- 
pal artery  and  nerve,  the  part  is  from  the  first  cold,  insensible, 
neavy,  benumbed,and  motionless;  its  natural  heat  is  permanently  lost; 
the  pulsation  of  its  arteries  cannot  be  felt;  tbe  cuticle  separates; 
the  skin  becomes  brown  and  shrivelled;  and  fetid  exhalations  soon 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  mischief.  This  species  of 
gangrene  is  usually  very  extensive,  being  a  sphacelus  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  limb.  It  is  somewhat  less  dangerous  when  it  comes 
on  later,  and  begins  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  limb;  under  which  cir- 
cumstances, its  progress  is  ordinarily  slower,  and  its  efiects  some- 
times restricted  to  a  partial  destruction  of  the  member. 

When  once  this  kind  of  mortification  has  arisen,  every  means 
which  it  is  in  tbe  power  of  the  surgeon  to  adopt  will  be  found  in- 
sufficient to  stop  its  progress.     Hence,  in  tying  the  main  artery  of 

*.Some  yean  ago  I  was  present  with  Mr.  G.  Young  at  an  operation,  in  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  divided  by  a  circular  incision,. net  only  tbe  principal  arteries  and  nenres  of 
the  finger*  bnt  every  fibre  of  tbe  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  tendons  and  bone. 
Yet,  contrary  to  all  ezpectatioa,  the  blood  still  gnshed  profnsely  from  vessels,  which 
oonld  only  receive  their  supply  of  blood  throngh  the  meahim  of  sach  ramifications  as 
psaeed  throngh  ^e  tendons  and  bone.  It  was  equally  curious*  that  though  the  princi- 
fnlaitniesandMrfeBwefeaUfairiy  divided,  and  the  cut  carried  entirely  round  tbe 
part,  nKMtMkatien  was  not  tbe  consequence.  The  operation  succofded  in  chedung 
uie  progress  of  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  which  had  increased  and  become  attend- 
ed with  many  napleasant  symptoms,  notwithstaMyag  the  radial  and  idnar  atteries  had 
tahbasBirieiieiiBlytakeftnpl^Mr.  Bodfwi.  Sont  antai*  of  thin  ease,  is  gives 
» Milium  Chiy.  Tnat.  vol  iz.  partUf.  210. 
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a  limb,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  exclude  from  the  ligature 
the  accompanybjg  nerve.  We  should  abo  avoid  every  thing  likely 
to  obstruct  the  circulation  through  the  collateral  branches  and  capif* 
lary  system  of  vessels.  After  operations  for  aneurism  no  compres- 
sion should  be  employed,  and  the  limb  kept  moderately  warm. 

When  the  case  is  decidedly  an  extensive  sphacelus,  the  only 
chance  of  preservation  depends  upon  the  immediate  performance  of 
amputation,  high  up;  and,  if  practicable,  above  the  place  where  the 
artery  has  either  been  divided  or  tied.  In  certain  examples,  bow- 
ever,  in  which  the  first  appearance  of  mortification  does  not  happen 
till  some  days  after  the  injury,  when  the  sloughing  occurs  at  the  ex- 
tremi^  of  die  limb,  and  is  slower  m  its  advances,  the  disorder  will 
sometimes  terminate  in  a  partial  destruction  of  the  integuments  of 
the  hand,  or  foot,  and  the  limb  ma^  be  saved.  But  here  the  sur* 
geonmust  be  most  vigilant;  for  if,  m  his  anxiety  to  avoid  operating, 
he  give  the  disease  time  to  extend  up  the  limb,  the  patient  will  cer- 
tainly lose  his  life. 

MORTIFICATION   FROM   PRESSURE. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  kind  of  mortification,  which  we  have  just 
now  described,  is  that  which  originates  from  pressure,  whereby  the 
circulation  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
parts,  are  interrupted.  However,  the  great  extent  of  the  capillary 
system,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  itsi  nosculations,  make  the  cir- 
culation in  it  so  fi'ee,  that  it  must  be  a  powerful  and  long-continued 
pressure  to  stop  this  important  function.  The  cause  may  act  either 
upon  a  limited  point  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  or  upon 
the  whole  circumference  of  a  limb;  and,  in  both  instances,  the  ef- 
fect may  extend  to  a  greater  or  [lesser  depth.  When  the  constitu- 
tion is  enfeebled,  pressure  much  more  readily  brings  on  mortifica- 
tion. Of  this  every  surgeon' of  experience  must  have  seen  repeated 
proofs  m  the  mortification  which  attacks  the  mtesuments  covering 
the  sacrum,  os  ilium,  trochanter  major,  scapulae,  heels,  and  elbows 
of  patients  who  have  been  long  confined  in  bed  by  fevers,  injuries 
of  the  spine,  bad  fractures,  &c.  The  constant  pressure  of  such  parts 
of  the  skin,  between  the  bedding  and  bony  prominences,  obstructs 
the  circulation  through  them  at  a  period  when  the  flow  of  blood  is 
already  languid  firom  general  debihty.  They  become  soft,  of  a  dull 
brown,  or  purplish  color,  red  at  the  circumference,  oedematous,  and, 
at  last,  black  and  senseless.  The  sloughing  commences  at  the  pomt 
where  the  pressure  is  greatest)  thence  spreads  more  or  less  widely, 
and  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  fonl,  ill-conditioned,  gangrenoua 
ulcer.  Some  cases  present  themselves,  m  which  the  skm  b  so  ex- 
tensively destroyed,  that,  upon  the  separation  of  the  slough;  the 
•acrum  and  neipbborin^  bones  are  denuded,  and  visible  at  me  bot- 
tom of  the  ulcer,  the  discharge  and  irritation  from  which  prove  rap- 
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idly  fatal.  Patients  sometimes  get  over  severe  fevers,  bad  frao* 
lures,  &c.,  and  ultimately  fall  sacrifices  to  this  secondary  disease. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  particular  case,  I  need  not 
reaind  the  practitioner,  that  he  should  always  be  apprehensive  of 
this  species  of  sloughii^  b  patients,  who  are  weakened  by  disease 
and  compelled  to  lie  for  several  weeks  and  naonths  in  bed.  In 
cases  of  mjury  or  disease  of  the  spine,  of  compound  firactures  of  the 
lower  extremity,  of  fractures  of  the  neck,  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  m 
typhoid  fevers,  such  mortification  is  much  disposed  to  occur.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  by  now  and  then  shifti* 
ing  the  posture  of  the  sick;  and,  especially^  he  should  not  forget  to 
examine  fit)m  time  to  time  the  state  of  the  parts  most  subject  to  at- 
lack.  On  the  first  appearance  of  any  redness,  or  discoloration  in 
thesa,  they  may  be  bathed  with  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus, 
and  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  the  emplastrum  plumbi,  or,  what 
is  still  better,  the  emplastrum  saponis.  The  posture  should  at  the 
same  time  be  so  altered  that  the  parts  affected  may  not  be  lain  upon. 
The  judicious  arrangement  of  small  pillows,  or  cushions,  imder  par- 
ticular poinst,  will  often  ^ive  the  surgeon  essential  assistance  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  highly  important  indication;  and  of  late  years 
the  hydrostatic  bed  has  been  employed  with  considerable  advantage. 
When  sloughing  and  ulcerauon  have  actually  taken  place,  the  fol- 
lowing applications  are  in  common  use:  lint  dipped  in  camphorated 
spirit,  or  turpentine;  carrot  or  emollient  poultices;  lint  wetted  with 
a  solution  or  opium,  or  a  solution  of  the  chloruret  of  soda  in  the 
camphor  mixture  or  distilled  water;  and  common  pledgets.  This 
indetermination  concerning  what  is  really  the  best  land  of  dressing, 
sufficiently  proves  that  not  much  is  to  be  expected  from  the  virtues 
of  local  applications.  Iroprovina  and  strengthening  the  constitution; 
changinc  the  patient's  posture;  the  use  of  the  hydrostatic  bed;  and, 
above  m  things,  the  strictest  attention  to  keeping  the  parts  affected 
clean,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  whatever  is  irritating  to  them;  are 
the  great  leading  principles  by  which  the  surgeon  should  be  govern* 
ed. 

The  circular  compression  of  limbs  by  tourniquets  and  tight  band- 
i^es,  if  continued  too  long,  will  indnce  mortification.  The  smaller 
the  extent  of  the  compression,  the  greater  is  the  risk;  and  band- 
ages, which  operate  equally  upon  every  part  A>f  a  limb,  though  they 
■Miy  be  somewhat  tenser,  can  be  borne  with  greater  safety  than  a 
■arrow  band  or  ligature,  which  acts  only  upon  a  very  confined  space* 
Yet,  let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  the  danger  of  inmioderate,  long-coA- 
tinued  compressioD  is  enturehr  obviated  by  equalising  the  pressurei 
and  iiiGreasiBg  the  extent  of  the  conpressed  surface.  There  are 
few  suigeoiis,  who  have  not  beheld  melancholy  proofii  of  the  firtal 
consequences  of  ti^t  bandages.  The  greater  skill  now  generally 
evinced  in  equalising  the  pressure  upon  the  whole  liipb,  we  must 
admit,  has  much  dinunished  the  number  of  these  unfortunate  exam* 
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pies;  but  tbey  do  still  som^imes  happen.  A  surgeon,  th^^fore, 
shoidd  never  foi^et,  that,  frequently  when  he  is  appljring  a  roller, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  or  injury  will  necessarily  he  folk>wed  by  a 
rreat  deal  of  swelling,  and  for  this  due  allowance  should  be  made 
in  first  putting  on  the  bandage.  For  the  same  reason,  the  part 
should  DC  from  time  to  time  carefully  examined,  and  if  found  to  be 
too  much  constricted,  it  should  be  instantly  liberated.  Compres- 
sion is  only  safe,  while  it  gives  no  uneasiness;  and,  when  it  appears 
to  produce  pain,  the  suspicions  of  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately awakened  to  its  dangers.  In  the .  practice  of  surgery,  it 
is  sometimes  proper  to  wet  bandages  with  cold  water,  or  particular 
lotions;  but,  whenever  this  is  done,  the  fluid  makes  the  linen  shrink 
so  considerably,  that,  if  the  change  be  not  guarded  against,  the  con- 
striction produced  will  often  bring  on  a  rapid  mortification  of  the 
limb,  ana  the  death  of  the  patient.  Let  surgeons  also  continually 
'bear  in  mind,  that  tourniquets  are  only  designed  as  temporary  means 
of  suppressing  hemorrhage,  and  that  if  their  application  be  long 
continued,  they  will  surely  have  the  most  diastrous  consequences. 
The  perils  of  immoderate  circular  compression  of  limbs  proceed, 
not  only  from  the  obstruction  which  it  causes  in  the  circulation, 
both  through  the  arteries  and  vebs,  especially  the  latter,  but  also 
from  the  interruption  of  the  nervous  influence  and  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents. It  is  a  remark  made  by  Professor  Carswell,  that  although 
the  phvsical  characters  of  mortification,  produced  by  a  mechanical 
obstacle  to  the  venous  circulation,  present  considerable  variety  in 
diflferent  organs,  thev  present  one  common  character,  viz.  an  exces- 
sive accumulation  oi  blood  in  the  venous  system,  trunks,  branches, 
and  capillaries  of  the  aflected  part.  There  is  a  great  accumulation 
of  serosity  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  by  its  pressure  further  re- 
tards the  return  of  blood,  and  has  a  chief  share  in  bringmg  on  mor- 
tification. It  is  likewise  this  accumulation  of  serosity  beneath  the 
skin  that  at  first  conceals  the  congestion  of  the  venous  system. 
Stagnation  of  the  venous  circulation  may  depend  on  obliteration  of 
veins  by  pressure,  by  accidental  products  formed  in  their  cellular 
sheath,  by  the  presence  of  fibrine  or  other  solid  substances  within 
the  veins,  and,  lastly,  by  diseases  of  the  heart  gready  interferii^ 
with  the  return  of  the  venous  blood.* 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  the  indication  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  mischief  is  very  simple,  viz.  to  remove  the  bandage,  or  tourni- 
quet, and  have  recourse  to  fomentations.  When  the  disorder  has 
lulvanced  further,  and  actually  amounts  to  gangrene,  the  conduct  of 
,  the  sui^eon  must  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  If  it 
be  partial,  let  him,  after  removing  the  compression,  foment  the 
parts  and  vigilantiy  observe  the  changes  whkh  occur;  for  it  is  the 


•  See  Dr.  Ctnwell't « IDiistratioiis  of  tiie  Elementary  Forme  of  Dkeeee/'  Itei- 
7. 
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nature  of  this  species  of  mortificatiOD  often  to  spread  with  incredi- 
ble rapidity,  up  to  the  very  trunk,  and  thus  in  a  few  hours  destroy  * 
every  possibility  of  saving  either  the  patient's  limb  or  his  life. 
Whenever  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  mat  the  case  will  be  of  this 
serious  description,  if  amputation  be  delayed,  the  operation  should 
be  adopted  as  the  only  possible  means  of  affording  the  patient  any 
chance  of  preservation. 


MORTIFICATION   FROM   THE  DELETERIOUS    INFLUENCE  OF   CER- 
TAIN  POISONS. 

As  illustrations  of  it,  I  may  mention  the  mortification  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  consequent  to  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles;  the  dis- 
ease called  hospital  gangrene;  the  malignant  puHultj  and  the  form 
of  mortification  arising  from  the  use  of  unsound  ire  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  subcutaneous  grangrenous  mischief,  following  the  bites 
of  snakes,  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  paieoned  wounds. 

Hospital  gangrene  is  very  different  firom  every  other  form  of 
roortificaUon,  not  only  with  respect  to  its  appearance,  mode  of  oc- 
currence, and  the  peculiarity  of  its  causes,  but  also  with  regard  to 
its  treatment.  It  is  characterised  by*  its  contagious  nature,  its  dis-^ 
position  to  attack  wounds  and  ulcers  in  hospitak  crowded  with  such 
cases,  and  by  its  conversion  of  the  soft  parts  into  a  putrid,  glutinous 
or  pulpy  sul:^tance,  and  not  into  a  firm  distinct  slough,  like  what  is 
formed  in  other  species  of  mortification.  On  this  account,  it  is 
sometimes  classed  with  ulcers,  and  even  named  the  hospital  sore; 
and  there  is  really  some  difficulpr  in  decidmg,  whether  it  should  be 
arranged  with  mortification  or  with  ulcers.  Certainly,  it  has  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  worst  forms  of  phagedenic  ulceration. 

True  hospital  gangrene  is  undoubtedly  communicable  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  disckirge  to  an  abraded  or  ulcerated  surface  in  an- 
other person.  It  must,  however,  have  its  first  origin  in  some  other 
way,  and  Dr.  Carswell  considers  it  as  affording  an  example  of  a 
septic  agent  being  generated  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  solids, 
and  giving  rise  to  a  similar  disease,  when  conmiunicated  from  one 
individual  to  another,  by  means  of  the  dressings,  or  other  direct 
modes  of  transmission.  Upon  an  abraded  surface,  it  begins  in  the 
form  of  one  or  more  small  vesicles,  at  the  edge  of  the  abrasicra. 
These  vesicles  are  very  soon  converted  into  greybh  or  ash-color- 
ed sloughs;  or  if  they  happen  to  contain  a  dark-cok)red  fluid,  and 
to  burst,  they  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  thin  coagulum  of  a  dirty 
brown  color.  At  the  same  time,  the  part  becomes  acutely  pain- 
ful, and  a  pulpy  slough  is  rapidly  formed  over  the  whole  sore. 
Hence,  by  Gerson,  the  disease  is  actually  named  pulpy  gangrene. 

When  this  pulpy  substance  comes  away,  the  subjacent  surface 
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presents  a  healthy  gr&nulatmg  appearance;  but,  this  farorable  look 
^  is  only  transient,  as  the  destructive  process  soon  begbs  again. 

When  hospital  gangrene  attacks  a  wound  or  ulcer,  the  part  be- 
eomes  painfiu,  and  a  viscid  light-colored  matter  exudes  from  the 
granulations,  which  lose  their  red  color,  and  exhibit  spots  of  a  grey- 
bh  dirty  white  hue,  resembling  aphthae.  These  spots,  all  uniting  t€H 
gether,  completely  change  the  look  of  the  whole  wound.  The 
parts  have  also  a  much  greater  disposition  to  bleed,  than  what  is  no- 
ticed in  any  other  variety  of  mortification. 

A  red  purplish  oedematous  circle  is  next  formed  in  the  surround* 
ing  skin.  The  edges  of  the  nicer  become  hardened  and  averted; 
and  the  sloughs,  such  as  they  are,  put  on  the  appearance  of  the  foetal 
brain  in  a  putrid  state. 

Hospital  gangrene  spares  hardly  any  textures.  Amonest  the 
severe  cases,  seen  by  Mr.  Bbckadder  in  the  military  hospitals  io  . 
Spain,  there  was  one,  in  which  one  half  of  the  cranium  was  denud- 
ed, and  as  black  as  charcoal.  In  another,  the  large  arteries  and 
nerves  of  both  thighs  were  exposed  and  dissected,  the  integum^ta 
and  ceUular  tissue  being  entirely  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  skin  at  the  external  side  of  each  of  the  limbs.  In 
other  instances,  the  cavities  of  large  joints  were  extensively  laid 
open;  and,  in  one  man,  all  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck 
wm*e  completely  destroyed.  In  the  advanced  etagty  hemorrhages 
come  on;  the  Ueedmg  can  rarely  be  stopped  by  ligatures;  no  coag- 
ulum  is  produced  in  the  vessels,  nor  does  any  healing  process  take 
place  in  them.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  tongue  cov- 
ered wkh  a  brownish  or  black  fur.  At  an  earlier  period,  me  pube 
b  fuller  and  not  so  quick,  and  the  tongue  generally  white.  In  many 
examples,  the  lymphatic  gbnds  are  affected  with  inflammation  and 
swelling. 

As  (or  the  prognosUy  this  disease  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  complications  to  which  wounds  and  ul- 
cers are  liable.  Slight  cases  may  sometimes  be  cured,  but  the  more 
severe  ones  generally  prove  fatal,  and  this,  in  many  instances,  by  a 
repetition  of  attacks. 

The  exciting  cause  of  hospital  gangrene  is  commonly  believed  to 
be  an  infection  generated  in  a  crowded  hospital^  and  especially  one 
fiUed  with  wounded  pereons.  The  situation  of  such  hospital  on  low 
marshy  ground,  and  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  promote  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  disease. 

Although  the  most  experienced  army  surgeons  concur  in  the  be- 
lief, that  hospital  gangrene  spreads  by  contagion,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  that  the  number  of  cases  is  abo  increased  by  the  ope- 
ration- of  the  causes,  which  give  rise  to  the  first  examples  of  it  in 
any  particular  hospital.  Unless  we  adopt  this  view,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  explain  the  conunencement  of  the  disease  in  the  patients 
first  attacked. 
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In  the  early  stage,  bleeding  is  recommended  hj  some,  and  con* 
demned  by  others,  who  also  (H>ject  to  it,  on  the  ground,  that  there  is 
risk  of  tbe  puncture  becoming  itself  infected.  Bark  generally 
proves  unavauing.  Emetics  have  been  tried,  and,  though  occasion- 
ally spoken  of  with  approbation,  they  are  mostly  represented  as  in- 
ferior to  purgatives.  In  every  stage  of  the  disease,  unattended  with 
diarrhoea,  the  citric  and  diluted  siuphuric  acids  have  beneficial  ef- 
fects; and,  with  respect  to  opium,  the  agony  of  the  disease  is  such 
as  always  to  render  its  employment  in  some  form  or  other  indispen- 
sable. However,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated,  that  no  internal 
remedies  can  be  depended  upon  for  stopping  hospital  gangrene. 

The  patient,  if  possible,  should  be  removed  from  the  hospital, 
and  put  into  another  well  ventilated  building;  and  the  Iben,  bedding, 
and  floor  sprinkled  or  washed  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime 
or  soda. 

During  the  last  war,  the  French  had  a  great  deal  of  hospital  gan- 
grene m  their  military  establishments,  and,  at  that  time,  their  practice 
consisted  in  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  the  parts  affected.  Now, 
however,  they  seem  to  place  great  confidence  in  the  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  or  soda;  such  confidence,  that  Lisfranc  has  expres- 
sed a  belief,  that,  by  these  means,  the  disorder  will  be  kept  in  fu- 
ture firom  committing  the  kind  of  ravages  formerly  observed.  The 
report  of  the  effects  of  the  latter  on  the  disorder,  as  it  occurred 
amongst  the  wounded  in  the  French  army  at  the  seige  of  Antwerp, 
is  also  favorable.* 

Mr.  Blackadder  recommends  liquor  arsenicalis,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  as  an  effectual  application.     He  first  wash- 
es the  diseased  parts  with  a  solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass, 
and  then  dips  lint  in  the  araenieal  lotion,  and  lays  it  on  the  parts,  the 
lint  being  renewed  every  quarter  or  half  an  hour.     After  the  sloughs 
separate,  the  surface  is  dressed  with  gently  stimulating  ointments. 
Mr.  Welbank  regards  gangrenous  phagedena,  especially  that  form 
of  it  met  with  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  appropriated  to  syphilitic 
patients,  as  the  same  disease  as  hospital  gangrene.     In  its  treat- f 
ment,  he  prefers  applying  to  the  parts  the  undiluted  nitrous  acid,^ 
in  the  manner  to  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  phag-r 
edenic  ulcen.     Delpech  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  effects  of  hy- 
drochloric as  a  local  application.  > 


MORTIFICATION   FROM     EATINtt     UNSOUND   ORAIN,     ESPECIALLY 

SPURRED    RTE. 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  worst   forms  of  mortification,   and 
generally  attacks  the  lower  extremities,  is  sometimes  accompanied, 


*  H.  Larr«7» «« Hbt.  Chir.  do  Siece  &•  la  Citadelle  d'AiiT«n,'*  p.  56. 
9* 
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or  peeeded  bjr  vertigo,  drowsjoess,  and  a  malignant  kind  of  fever, 
with  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  le|^,  which  are  painful,  slightly 
swollen,  but  not  inflamed.  The  skin  is  cold  and  livid,  and  the  spa- 
celas  conmiences  in  the  centre  of  the  limb,  not  at  first  mvolving  the 
skin.  In  a  second  series  of  cases,  the  sphacelated  parts  are  dry  liv- 
id, or  black  ;  these  appearances  commencing  in  the  toes,  and  ex- 
tending gradually  upwards  as  far  as  the  thighs.  In  a  third  series  ol 
cases,  the  disease  commences  with  lassitude,  and  a  sensation  of  m- 
sects  creeping  under  the  skin,  but  without  any  febrile  symptoms. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  extremities  become  cold,  pale,  wrinkled,  and 
benumbed,  and  at  last  quite  insensible  and  incapable  of  motion, 
acute  pain  being  next  experienced  in  the  centre  of  the  limb.  There 
is  now  fever  and  headache,  pain  extending  from  the  hands  and  feet 
to  the  shoulders,  legs,  and  thighs;  and  next  the  affected  parts  be- 
come dry,  shrunk,  and  black,  and  drop  off  at  the  joints.  Entire 
limbs  are  thus  separated  without  hemorrhage.  Lastly,  in  other  cas- 
es, the  chief  symptoms  are  at  first  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
limbs,  afterwards  great  mental  weakness,  voraci^  of  appetite,  fatu- 
ity, followed  by  spacelus.''^  In  the  treatment,  the  immediate  dis- 
continuance of  the  deleterious  article  of  food,  the  support  of  the  con- 
stitution by  tonics,  and  suitable  deit,  and  the  promotion  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sphacelated  parts,  are  the  chief  indications.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  mortification  unpreceded  by  inflammation,  and  probably  tak- 
ing place,  as  Professor  Carswell  suggests,  by  the  operation  of  the 
poisonous  grain  on  the  parts  affected,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Uood,  or  nervous  system. 

A  remarkable  instance  has  latlly  been  recorded  of  dry  gangrene 
in  a  child,  three  years  and  seven  months  old,  where  there  was  no 
possibility  of  ascribing  the  attack  lo  any  particularity  in  diet.  The 
left  leg  and  both  arms  were  in  an  advanced  state  of  destruction  fi-om 
dry  gmgrene.  The  right  forearm  had  been  detached  by  nature  at 
the  elbow-joint;  but  the  slough  had  extended  above  the  Joint,  wh^e 
a  second  attempt  at  separation  was  in  progress.  The  left  foot  had 
been  entirely  detached  with  the  epiphyses  just  above  the  ankle-joint, 
leaving  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  exposed.  From  the  right 
foot,  the  phalanges  of  the  second  and  third  toes  had  been  removed. f 

The  forms  of  mortification  exhibited  in  malignant  pustule,  carbun- 
cle, and  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  those  occasioned  bv  exposure 
of  die  animal  textures  to  high  degrees  of  heat  or  to  very  low  tempe- 
ratures, will  be  described  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  work. 

*  See  Profeeeor  CanwellV*' IHiutratkHM  of  the  Elementary  Forme  of  Dieeue/* 
Duciculiie  7. 
t  S.  SoUy,  in  •<  London  Med.  Gasettn*'  for  Jnie  1889. 
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OP  AMPUTATION   FOR  MORTIFICATIOK. 

In  many  accidental  injuries,  die  operation  should  be  performed 
without  ai^  ddaj,  so  that  mortification  may  have  no  time  to  begin. 
Numerous  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  extremities,  badly  lacerated  and 
contused  wounds,  aud  severe  compound  fractures,  will  inevitably 
be  followed  by  gangrene,  and  the  patient's  death,  if  an  imprudent 
attempt  be  made  to  save  the  part.  Here  amputation  should  be  done 
immediately  after  the  accident,  the  wound  of  the  operation  being 
infinitely  less  hazardous,  than  an  extensive  and  spreading  sphacelus. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  separation  of  a  slough 
chiefly  to  nature.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  maxim:  the 
first  is,  ipken  one  part  of  the  iUmgh  i$  perfectly  loost^  while  the  rest 
of  it  continues  attad^;  under  these  circumstances,  the  loose  por- 
tion should  be  gendy  cut  away,  and  removed  at  once,  so  as  to  les- 
sen the  fetid  effliivia,  and  allow  the  healingprocesses  to  conomence 
in  the  situation  of  the  loosened  slough.  The  other  exception  b, 
itAefi  the  nhole  thieknees  of  a  Kmb  is  mortified;  butj  unless  the  mor» 
tifieaHoH  be  travmaHcj  the  Kne  of  demareaHon  must  be  awaited^  as 
usell  as  afworable  state  of  the  constitution  for  tmiputation.  How- 
ever, even  in  this  case,  if  the  patient  lived  long  enough,  nature 
would  complete  the  separation.  The  soft  parts  would  first  separate 
down  to  the  hemes;  the  bony  connection  itself  would  afterwards 
be  destroyed  by  a  slow  process,  termed  exfoliation;  and  the  ulcer 
finally  heal.  Yet,  leavbg  the  detachment  of  the  whole  thickness  of 
a  morufied  limb  to  be  accomplished  by  nature  is  seldom  advisable, 
because  the  patient  would  not  usually  outlive  the  profuse  discharge, 
the  tedious  confinement,  and  the  long  continued  irritation,  which  he 
would  have  to  encounter.  Then  another  objection  to  the  plan  is, 
that,  if  he  were  to  get  through  these  difficulties,  and  live  till  the  dead 
porUon  of  the  limb  had  completely  separated,  and  the  parts  healed, 
he  would  remain  with  an  unserviceable  stump,  one  not  properly 
formed,  not  capable  of  bearing  pressure,  and  such  as  would  never 
continue  firmly  healed. 

In  noortification,  the  precise  time  for  the  performance  of  amputa- 
tion is  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  Some  years  ago, 
the  common  rule  in  surgery  was,  never  to  amputate  until  the  progress 
of  the  mortification  had  been  stopped,  and  the  red  line  of  separation 
had  been  formed.  This  maxim  ought  still  to  be  observed  in  every 
instance  of  mortification  proceeding  from  internal  or  constitutional 
causes.  Here,  we  have  a  criterion,  by  which  the  question  is  at 
once  easily  settled.  We  must  not  amputate  in  mortifications  fit)m 
internal  causes,  until  the  red  line  of  separation  is  distinctiy  formed; 
that  is,  until  the  disorder  has  ceased  to  spread,  and  has  become 
bounded  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,     in  truth,  sometimes  am- 
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putatioD  may  be  advantageously  deferred  even  beyond  the  period 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  line  of  separation,  and  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  mortification.  Such  delay  would  be  proper,  if  the  patient 
were  so  reduced  at  the  critical  moment  in  question,  as  to  be  likely  to 
die  under  the  operation.  Here  some  little  time  should  be  allowed, 
in  order  to  let  the  system  rally,  which  it  will  sometimes  do,  with  the 
aid  of  opium,  tonic  medicines,  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  or 
brandy,  light  nutritious  food,  and  the  admission  of  plendr  of  fresh 
air  into  the  patient's  chamber.  For  the  purpose  also  of  lessening 
the  disagreeable  efiluvia,  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda,  or  lime, 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  The  dead  parts  should 
be  covered  with  linen  wet  with  it,  and  the  floor  be  washed  or  freely 
sprinkled  with  it. 

The  next  thing  which  I  am  anxious  to  explain  is,  that  modem  ex- 
perience does  not  confirm  the  propriety  of  awaiting  the  formation  of 
the  red  line  of  separation,  or,  m  other  words,  a  decided  stop  of  the 
disorder,  in  every  example  of  mortification  before  amputation  is 
practised.  The  wisdom  of  the  rule  is  acknowledged  in  mortifica- 
tions from  inUmal  causes;  but,  if  the  maxim  were  extended  to  some 
other  examples,  the  patients  would  certainly  go  to  their  doom  with- 
out having,  what  may  be  called,  a  fair  chance  of  bein^  saved.  They 
would  die  before  the  mortification  had  stopped,  or  smk  into  a  state, 
in  which  the  performance  of  amputation  would  be  altogether  hope- 
less. We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Baren  Larrey  for  many 
convincing  facts  and  arguments  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  deviating 
from  the  ancient  rule  in  what  he  calls  traumoHc  gangrene,  or  the 
mortificoHon  arising  from  gun-shot  icoundsy  compound  fiacturesy  and 
other  forms  of  external  vioknce.  In  such  cases,  it  would  generally 
be  absurd  to  think  of  waiting  for  the  mortification  to  stop,  or  for  the 
appearance  of  the  red  line  of  separation,  because  the  patient  would 
almost  always  die  of  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  its  eiSects 
upon  the  whole  constitution,  before  such  appearance  presented  it- 
self— sometimes  in  the  short  space  of  six  hours. 

Now,  it  is  found,  that  if  amputation  be  done  early,  and  in  a  sound 
part  of  the  limb,  sufiSciently  distant  from  the  sloughing,  the  stump 
will,  generally,  not  be  seized  with  mortification,  and  the  patient  will 
have  by  far  the  best  chance  of  recovery. 

I  have  recommended  thb  practice  to  be  adopted  in  several  cases, 
in  which  I  have  been  consulted  ;  and,  in  the  army,  I  had  many  op- 
portunities of  doing  the  operation  myself,  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  described,  that  is,  where  the  mortification  was 
spreading,  and  mostly  with  success.  A  few  years  ago,  I  was  con- 
sulted by  a  glazier,  who  had  fallen  from  a  ladder,  and  met  with  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  hand  and  forearm  were  seized  with  a  rapidly  spread- 
ing mortification.     In  fact,  when  I  was  called  in,  the  band  ana  fore- 
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trm  were  in  the  state  of  sphacelus,  and  the  cdlular  tissue  of  the 
upper  arm  was  distraded  with  serous  fluid  up  to  the  shoulder.  The 
patient  was  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  be  affected  with  stupor 
and  disorder  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  his  pulse  was  weak, 
rapid,  and  irregular.  As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  the  limb 
was  immediately  amputated  at  the  shoulder  joint.  Everv  thing 
went  on  favorably  after  the  operation  for  five  or  six  weeks — ^the 
stump  healed,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  fistulous  opening;  but, 
just  at  this  period,  when  a  complete  cure  was  expected,  an  exten- 
sive abscess  formed  over  the  scapula,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal. 
However,  as  this  patient  would  certainly  not  have  lived  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  my  first  visit  if  the  operation  had  not  been 
done,  I  deem  die  case  to  be  one  strongly  in  favor  of  the  rule  of 
amputating  in  traumatic  gangrene,  even  while  the  disorder  is  yet  in 
a  spreading  state.  Some  practitioners  make  one  exception  to  prompt 
amputation  in  traumatic  ^grene,  viz.  where  it  arises  in  a  bad  habit 
of  body  from  a  slight  mechanical  injury.  Here,  under  any  treatment, 
the  prognosis  must  be  unfavorable. 

jkcrHfieaUon  of  the  foot  from  injury  of  tfu  femoral  ariery  by  a 
bullet,  or  other  mechanical  means,  is  an(Hher  instance  b  which  the 
old  maxim  should  be  abandoned.  Here  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  patient's  life  depends  upon  the  early  performance  of  amputation, 
as  high  un  at  least  as  the  wound  in  the  artery. 

MortifieaHon  from  obstruction  of  the  circulation  by  aneurismj  or 
after  the  Kgature  of  the  artery  for  the  cure  of  that  disease^  or  for 
the  stoppage  of  hemorrhage^  furnish  additional  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  not  amputating  until  the  line  of  separation  is  formed  between  the 
dead  and  uving  parts.  Here  the  sloughing  generally  commences  at 
the  extremity  of  the  limb.  I  believe,  mdeed,  that  the  mortification, 
following  the  ligature  of  an  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  is  a 
case  in  which,  whatever  mav  have  been  inculcated  with  regard  to 
other  forms  of  gangrene,  the  early  performance  of  amputation,  at 
some  distance  from  the  dead  part,  has  always  been  recommended; 
and  the  old  surgeons  themselves  never  waited  until  the  mortification 
had  actually  stopped.  Before  deciding  to  amputate,  however,  we 
must  be  sure,  that  the  mortification  involves  the  parts  more  deeply 
than  the  skin;  for  a  partial  sloughing  of  the  integuments  of  the  foot 
after  aneurism  sometimes  takes  place,  the  ulcer  heals  up,  and  Ae 
limb  is  preserved. 

In  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  I  recorded  the 
particulars  of  an  aneurism  in  the  ham,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
sac  bursting  under  the  upper  part  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the  co- 
pious effusion  of  blood  in  the  ceUular  tissue  of  the  leg,  down  to  the 
very  heel,  was  followed  hj  mortification.  Tying  the  femoral  arte- 
ry had  no  effect  in  checking  its  progress,  so  that  I  was  compelled 
to  amputate  just  on  a  line  with  the  ligature  on  the  femoral  artenr 
five  days  after  the  operation  for  aneurism.     Now,  although  the  limb 
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was  amputated  while  the  martificaHon  was  $preading  rapidly^  a 
great  part  of  the  stump  healed  by  the  first  intentioo;  and  the  patient, 
an  organ  builder,  now  living  in  the  Waterloo  Road,  was  soon  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  cork  leg,  to  follow  his  trade  again. 


ULCERATION  AND  ULCERS. 

Ulceration  is  the  process  by  which  an  ulcer  or  9are  is  produced  ; 
an  operation,  in  which  the  absorbent  vessels  are  usually  supposed 
to  be  more  actively  concerned  than  the  arteries. 

An  ulcer  or  sore^  previously  to  the  stage  in  which  it  is  filled  up 
by  granulations,  is  a  chasm  formed  on  some  external  or  internal  sur- 
face of  the  body  by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  tissues  back  into 
the  system,  the  absorbents  appearing  as  if  they  had  took  away  the 
old  particles  more  quickly,  than  substitutes  for  them  are  prepared 
and  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  secemmg  arteries.* 

Morbid  absorption  of  the  solid  parts,  or  that  which  takes  place 
without  being  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  deposit  and  repair, 
may  extend  to  the  whole  machine,  ever^  part  of  which  shall  become 
smaller  and  lighter;  or  it  may  be  limited  in  its  operation  to  some 
particular  part,  organ,  or  region.  Examples:  I.  The  wasting  of 
the  body  in  febrile  diseases,  or  of  muscles  in  paralysis,  and  atrophy 
of  the  testicle  from  various  causes.  This  form  of  morbid  absorp- 
tion is  termed  intentUialj  because  it  takes  place  in  the  interstices 
of  parts,  which  still  remain  entire. 

2.  Another  form  is  that  by  which  the  solid  parts,  covering  ab- 
scesses, aneurisms,  and  deep-seated  tumors,  are  thinned  and  remov- 
ed. To  this  Mr.  Hunter  applied  the  expression  progressive  oA- 
sorptiofiy  apparently  on  account  of  its  bemg  the  means  by  which 
tumors  and  foreign  bodies  make  progress  in  any  particular  direction* 
The  phrase  has  been  criticised,  oecause  all  absorption  is  really  pro- 
gressive, and  in  this  objection  to  it  I  fully  concur. 

3.  A  third  modification  of  morbid  absorption  is  denominated  ui- 
eeratitCy  in  which  not  only  a  loss  of  substance,  but  a  solution  of 
continuity — an  ulcer  is  occasioned.  Ulcerative  absorptioHj  there- 
fore, is  only  a  synonyme  of  ulceration. 

Ulceration  is  a  process  very  different  from  erosion^  or  from  any 
sort  of  decomposition,  or  destruction  of  parts  by  chemical  agents. 


*  **  The  tertn  ulcer  it  indiscrimiiiatelj  applied  to  the  vacancy  that  is  caused  br 
abaorpcioo,  and  to  the  same  part,  when  filled  ap  with  ipnimlatiom,  secreting  pas,  and 
perhaps  daily  proceeding  to  be  healed.  An  nicer,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  common- 
ly seen,  is  the  conjoint  product  of  absorption,  and  of  new  growth.**  {Macarineif^ 
op.  cit  p.  40  ) 
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It  is  not  produced  by  any  imaginary  corrosive  properties  of  pus  or 
die  fluids  of  the  part  affected.  Healthy  pus  has  no  corrosive  quali- 
ties: indeed,  in  the  early  stages  of  ulceration,  and  while  the  ulcera- 
tive process  is  extending  wi3i  the  greatest  rapidity,  hardly  any  of 
tfiis  fluid  is  formed;  yet  when  the  pus  is  abundant,  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  produce  corrosion,  if  it  had  the  power,  the  ulceration  has 
stopped,  and  the  sore  is  generally  healing. 

Some  writers  offer  what  they  call  a  physiological  explanation  of 
the  chief  plnenomena  of  ulceration;  but  what  they  say  amounts  to 
nothbg  more  than  a  statement  in  different  terms  of  the  circumstan- 
ces I  have  explained.  Thus,  when  we  are  told,  that  nutrition 
ceases  in  an  ulcerating  part,  while  the  destructive  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system  continues,  we  are  merely  informed  in  other  words, 
that  the  old  particles  of  the  textures  attacked  by  ulceration  are  taken 
away  by  the  absorbents,  without  any  effectual  attempt  to  replace 
them  being  made  by  the  arterial  system. 

While  ulceration  is  going  on,  the  secerning  arteries,  those  organs 
which,  m  the  healthy  state,  bring  and  deposit  the  new  materials  of 
every  part  of  the  body  in  proportion  as  the  old  are  removed,  ap- 
pear to  lose  this  power,  and  even  they,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
organisation,  are  taken  away;  nay,  after  the  process  of  ulceration 
has  begun,  the  absorbents  themselves,  which  once  existed  in  the 
situation  of  the  chasm,  are  no  longer  there;  they  have  disappeared, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  them,  nor  sometimes  perhaps  of  any  other  part 
of  the  previous  structure,  remains.  It  is  commonly  presumed, 
therefore,  that  so  long  as  ulceration  is  spreading,  the  unsparing  action 
of  these  very  busy  organs,  these  minute  vessels,  is  accomplishing 
their  own  destruction,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  constituent 
part  of  the  textures  affected. 

There  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  nature  will  not  allow  us  to  pry 
into  her  secret  and  mysterious  operations;  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
tAeory  of  ulceration  is  very  confined. 

"Wnen  we  express  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  a  part  of  the 
body  can  be  removed  by  itself,  we  cannot  get  that  difficulty  obviat- 
ed by  our  being  referred  to  some  other  inexplicable,  but  unquestion- 
able operation  or  fact,  exemplified  in  the  animal  economy.  Thus, 
when  I  am  told,  that  there  is  not  more  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  parts  of  the  body  can  remove  themselves,  than  in  comprehend- 
ing how  they  can  form  themselves,  the  position  may  be  true,  but  it 
leaves  me  in  the  same  uninformed  state,  respecting  the  minutiie  of 
ulceration,  in  which  I  found  myself  previously  to  this  reference  or 
comparison. 

It  is  even  uncertain  whether  in  ulceration  the  veins  may  not  have 
1  considerable  share  in  the  removal  of  the  tissues;  for  they  are 
known  to  be  enlarged  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  ulcera* 
tion,  while  the  lymphatics  themselves  are  alleged  not  to  be  so. 

Whatever  may  oe  the  agents  of  absoirptioD.  on  this  occasion, 
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whether  lymfdiatics,  ^r  veins,  or  both  descriptions  of  vessels,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  exact  manner  in  which  these  vessels  are  them* 
selves  removed  in  the  process  of  ulceration,  we  may  conclude  with 
John  Hunter,  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  that  any  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  body  should  be  removed  by  the  actions  of  the  system 
itself,  nature  must  not  only  confer  new  activity  on  the  agents  of  ab- 
sorption, but  put  the  tissues  about  to  be  absorbed  into  a  state  which 
yields  to  this  operaUon. 

AU  textures  do  not  ukeraU  with  equal  readineu.  It  is  true,  that 
every  orgtmised  part  of  the  body  seems  liable  to  ulceration;  but  we 
see  this  process  much  more  frequently  in  the  cutaneous  and  mucous 
textures  than  others.  The  synovial  membranes  are  often  the  seat 
of  ulceration,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  process  of  inflammation 
of  joints,  and  especiallv  scrofulous  diseases  of  them.  Muscles, 
fascitt,  and  the  trunks  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  resist  the  rava- 

!;es  of  ulceration  for  a  considerable  time,  hx  longer  than  skin,  eel- 
ular  membrane,  or  mucous  tissues.  The  process  of  ulceration  is 
rare  in  serous  membranes;  and,  when  it  does  occur  m  them,  their 
contiguous  surfaces  have  generally  contracted  adhesions,  through 
which  the  ulceration  proceeds.*  Some  of  these  (acts  are  exemf£- 
fied  in  the  progress  of  abscesses  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  which 
do  not  usually  make  their  way  through  muscles  by  causing  ul- 
cerative absorption  of  any  portion  of  tibem,  in  order  to  reach  the 
surface  or  nearest  part  of  the  skin,  but  often  take  a  very  circuitous 
course,  through  the  cellular  tissue,  to  the  point  where  they  present 
externally. 

Ulceration  seldom  begins  originally  in  muscle,  tendon,  fascia, 
a  serous  texture,  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  or  nerves,  though,  in 
the  progress  of  dbease,  all  these  tissues  and  organs  may  be  attack- 
ed. When  a  limb  mortifies,  and  the  patient  continues  to  live,  the 
ulcerative  process,  by  which  the  dead  parts  are  detached  from  the 
living,  gradually  extends  through  all  tissues. 

Arteries  of  magnitude,  situated  in  the  midst  of  ulceration,  do  not 
readily  ulcerate  themselves,  except  in  cancer,  hospital  gangrene, 
and  certain  forms  of  phlagedaena  termed  gangrenous.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  phagedenic  ulceration  and  hospital  gangrene,  a  large  artery 
will  often  lie  a  considerable  time  without  giving  way,  and,  when  the 
bleeding  commences,  it  is  mostly  not  from  the  trunk,  but  from  the 
branches. 

It  would  seem,  firom  investigations  made  by  Cruveilheir  in  France, 
and  Mr.  Ke^,  in  this  countnr,  that,  in  the  ulceration  of  some  tex- 
tures of  infenor  vascularity,  idke  tendons  and  cartilages,  there  is  form- 
ed previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  ulcerative  process,  a 
vascukur  substance  between  the  fibres  of  the  tendon,  or  by  the  syno- 
vial membrane  immediately  in  contact  with  the  cartilage,  and  tbat 
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SQch  new  Tiscukr- substance  becomes  the  organ  by  Tvfaioh  such  tis* 
sues  are  removed.  This  view,  however,  which  is  not  adopted  hj 
my  friend  Sh*  Benjamm  Brodie  in  relation  to  diseases  of  joints, 
requires  further  examination.  Fasciie,  tendons,  and  ligaments  are 
the  dssues  least  subject  to  ulceration. 

I  have  represented  an  ulcer  to  be  a  cha»m  a  $oluHa»  of  conHnu- 
tijf,  froductd  in  some  internal  or  external  wrface  of  the  body  pro^ 
dueed  by  absorption^  and  have  stated  that  the  absorbents,  whether 
lymphatics  or  veins,  appear  to  be  more  actively  concerned  in  the 
K>rmation  of  such  chasm,  than  any  other  order  of  vessels. 

That  the  vesseb,  which  are  the  organs  of  absorption,  are  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  ulcer  is  produced,  seems  to  be  corrob* 
orated  by  the  fact,  that,  in  particular  states  of  the  constitution,  when 
old  sores  break  out  afresh,  the  callus,  or  substance  forming  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  extremities  of  old  fractures,  is  removed,  and 
the  bones,  which  perhaps  have  been  firmly  united  for  many  years, 
suddenly  become  flexible,  and  the  fractures  are  disunited  again. 
Such  occurrences  were  exemplified  in  the  crew  of  the  Centurion, 
in  Lord  Anson's  memorable  voyage. 

These  facts  prove  the  truth  of  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  doctrines, 
viz.  that  all  parts  not  entering  into  the  original  structure  of  the  body 
are  weaker  than  the  rest  of  our  organisation,  and,  on  this  account, 
more  prone  to  ulceration  and  mortification.  A  cicatrix  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  old  and  ordinal  skin,  but,  it  is  inferior  to  it  in  vital  pow* 
«r;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  callus,  as  compared  with  the 
primitive  osseous  textore. 


SYMPTOMS    OF   ULCERATION. 

The  formation  of  an  ulcer  is  preceded  by  more  or  less  pain,  heat, 
redness,  a  degree  of  swelling,  and  other  marks  of  inflammadon  in 
the  part.  The  pain  is  mostly  of  a  sharp  pricking  or  lacinated  kind, 
though  it  varies  m  different  textures,  in  the  different  kmds  of  die* 
ease  productive  of  ulceration,  and  accordii^  as  the  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption is  quick  or  slow.  In  numerous  instances,  the  cuticle  ie 
loosened,  and  a  little  vesicle  or  pustule  is  formed,  and  on  its  bursting 
a  breach  is  discovered  in  the  subjacent  surface  of  the  skin.  Some- 
times there  is  at  first  a  single  mmute  excavation;  sometimjes  several 
ulcerated  points  contiguous  to  one  another,  which  qvickty  joining 
together,  make  a  sore  of  some  magnitude.  On  a  mucous  membrane, 
ulceration  oflten  be^ns  with  smau,  round  ash-cofored  solutions  c£ 
continuity,  as  famiharly  exemplified  in  the  mouth  and  finicM. 

The  existence  of  inflammation  as  an  attendant  on  nlfteralion  is 
pfoved  not  merely  by  the  circumstances  alreadr  mcified,  but  hy 
tbe  regular  closure  of  the  canals  of  the  large  bbod-veasek,  as  tM 
particles  of  the  tissues  attacked  are  taken  away.    Ax  all  events,  it 
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is  the  modern  doctrine,  that  such  closure  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  adhesive  inflammation. 

While  no  attempt  at  reparation  is  made,  ulceration  always  pre- 
sents an  excavation  or  chasm,  the  edges  of  which  are  red,  sharp, 
and  often  Jagged  and  irregular.  The  iturface  of  the  exposed  tex- 
tures is  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellowish  color,  with  an  appearance  of 
shreds  upon  it,  as  if  ^very  atom  of  the  parts  destroyed  had  not 
been  completely  removed.  The  surface  is  also  generally  covered 
with  a  thin  discharge,  or  a  kind  of  sanies,  or  thin  matter  frequently 
tinged  with  blood. 

While  ulceration  is  extending  itself,  the  margin  of  the  adjoining 
skin  is  hot,  red,  and  painful;  but  directly  a  disposition  to  heal  com- 
mences, this  state  ceases.  If  not  checked,  ulceration  may  extend 
to  any  depth,  and  affect  any  textures.  In  many  instances,  the  ul- 
cerative process  appears  to  be  diffused  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  surface;  and  in  others  again,  it  is  limited  to  a  very  narrow  line, 
producing  a  chink  or  fissure,  an  appearance  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  separation  of  mortified  parts. 

The  progress  of  ulceration  is  extremely  various  in  different  tex- 
tures, and  in  the  same  texture  in  different  individuals,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  no  doubt  also  according  to  the 
particular  constitution  of  the  person  in  whom  it  occurs.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  exceedingly  slow  or  chronic  in  its  progress,  the  sores 
which  it  forms  remaining  tor  a  long  while  open,  without  any  dispo- 
sition to  spread.  In  other  cases,  ulceration  advances  with  great 
rapidity,  removing  or  destroying  considerable  portions  of  the  body 
in  a  few  hours. 


ULCERS. 

If  we  restrict  the  definition  of  an  ulcer,  or  sore,  to  a  chasm  or 
breach  in  the  solids,  occasioned  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  we 
then  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  cases  should  be  classed 
as  ulcers;  but  certain  cases  are  frequently  termed  ulcers,  which  are 
not  formed  in  this  manner.  Thus,  when  a  suppurating  and  granu- 
lating surface  is  the  consequence  of  a  wound,  that  has  continued  for  a 
long  while  unhealed,  there  may  be  the  appearance  of  a  cavity  from 
the  simple  retraction  and  separation  of  the  parts;  but  none  of  their 
substance  may  have  been  truly  removed,  either  by  the  accident  it- 
self, or  by  any  subsequent  action  of  the  absorbent  system;  ^et  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  give  the  name  of  ulcer  to  a  case  of  this  kind, 
which  was  originally  a  wound. 

In  mortification,  both  acute  and  chronic j  the  sloughs  are  loosened 
hr  a  process  similar  to  common  ulceration,  by  what  Dr.  John 
ThoiBSim  has  proposed  to  call  ditjunctioe  dl^rpHon*    In  these  in- 
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Stances,  therefore,  the  surface,  exposed  by  the  detachment  of  the 
siough,  will  certainly  come  within  the  definition  of  an  fiber. 

The  same  must  be  the  case  with  the  9oluHoh  of  conHnuUyj  re- 
ifdtingfrom  every  abscess  that  bursts  of  itself ^  because,  after  the 
skin  has  been  thinned  to  a  certain  extent  by  progressive  absorption, 
ulcerative  absorption  takes  place.  If  suppurating  woundsy  after  a 
certain  duration^  are  to  exchange  their  name  for  that  of  ulcersj  then 
one  common  definition  of  an  ulcer  will  not  be  applicable;  viz.  a  so* 
lution  oj  continuity  in  the  solids^  accompanied  with  loss  of  sub* 
stancCy  and  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter.  Nor  would  Callisen's 
definition  answer,  '^  a  solution  of  continuity  gradually  produced  in 
organised  parts. ^^  But,  if  the  term  ulcer  be  restricted  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the^  process  of  ulceration,  then,  of  course,  loss  of  sub* 
stance^  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  chasm  is  produced, 
are  very  good  criterions.  With  this  understanding,  Calhsen's  de- 
finition is  the  best  that  I  know  of. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  ulcers,  the  most  frequent  are  tn- 
^flammation  and  abscesses ,  which  have  burst;  the  separation  of  sloughs; 
pressure  on  parts  in  a  state  of  inflammation^  as  is  too  often  exem- 
plified in  the  effects  of  chains  on  prisoners,  of  harness  on  horses,  of 
badly  predded  spUnts  on  broken  limbs;  and  of  the  long  continuance 
of  patients  with  fractures,  fevers,  paralytic  afifections,  and  other  tedi- 
ous diseases,  in  the  recumbent  position.  Ulcers  are  also  produced  ))y 
many  kinds  and  forms  of  external  irritation.  In  the  lower  extremities, 
a  frequent  cause  of  ulcers  is  avaricous  state  of  the  veins.  The  produc- 
tion of  sores  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  diseases,  which  begin 
in  the  bones,  cartilages,  or  synovial  membranes  of  the  jomts,  the 
ulcers  in  the  soft  parts  being  then  generally  preceded  by  abscesses. 
In  some  dbeases  of  thfe  joints,  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  is  one  of 
the  primary,  or  earliest  changes. 

But,  ulcers  frequentlv  arise  from  constitutional  diseases,  several 
of  which  are  of  a  specific  nature,  as  is  illustrated  m  scrofijla,  lues 
venerea,  scurvy,  cancer,  and  fungus  heematodes.  Hence,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  practical  divisions  of  ulcers,  is  into  local  and  con- 
stitutional;  but,  true  and  natural  as  it  is,  it  should  be  adopted  with 
a  clear  understanding,  that  many  sores,  which  at  first  depend  en- 
tirely upon  internal  causes,  and  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  specific 
nature,  are  often  so  materially  changed,  long  before  cicatrization  is 
completed,  that,  in  their  latter  stages,  they  are  strictly  local  com- 
plaints. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  sores,  which  are  at  their  commence- 
ment only  of  a  local  nature,  and  ^uite  tmconnected  with  intenud 
causes,  are  afterwards  changed,  or  mfluenced  by  some  general  af- 
fection of  the  systein,  and  become  in  every  sense  of  the  expression 
constitutional  ulcers. 

Ulcers  continually  vary  in  their  nature  and  appearance  with 
every  fluctuation  in  Uu  constitution  or  change  of  health.    Directly 
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1  patient,  who  has  a  healthy  ulcer  on  bis  leg,  or  some  other  pare  of 
his  body,  secreting  a  due  quantity  of  good  pus  from  small  granula- 
tions, of  a  florid  yermilion  color,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  best  con- 
ditioned sores,  is  attacked  by  fever,  a  rapid  change  is  noticed  in  the 
aspect  of  the  sore,  it  will  immediately  become  pale,  and  cease  to 
pour  out  any  other  discharge,  than  a  small  quantity  of  thin  ichor. 
its  surface  then  becomes  dry,  its  granulation  slough,  or  are  absorb- 
ed, and  the  healing  process  is  completely  stopped. 

The  state  of  ulcers  likewise  materially  depends  on  the  tretUment 
of  them.  Thus,  by  improper  dressings,  excesses  in  diet,  and  too 
iQuch  disturbance  of  t^e  part,  an  indolent  sore  may  be  converted 
into  a  very  painful  and  irritable  one. 

The  prognosis  generally  depends,  first,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes^  and  the  fecility  or  difficulty  of 
their  removal;  secondly,  upon  the  kinds  of  parts  attacked^  whether 
of  great  importance  or  not  in  the  animal  economy;  thirdly,  upon 
the  patient^s  age^  amstitution^  and  mode  of  life;  fourthly,  upon  the 
extent  of  the  tSeer;  fifthly,  upon  its  peculiar  nature:  thus  a  venereal ' 
sore  may  generally  be  healed  with  facility,  because  one  medicine  is 
wdl  known  to  exert  considerable  power  over  the  venereal  disease; 
but,  a  scrofulous  ulcer  is  commonly  much  more  difficult  of  cure,  be- 
cause we  are  in  possession  of  no  remedy  so  decidedly  efficacious 
in  scrofula  as  mercury  is  in  the  v^oereal  disease.  We  know  of 
nothinir  that  will  at  ooce  rectify  that  state  of  the  ^stem,  with  which 
a  scrofulous  sore  is  intimately  connected.  As  for  a  cancerous  sore, 
I  believe,  that  it  can  never  be  cured,  without  some  process,  or 
operation,  that  has  the  effect  of  destroying,  or  extirpating  the  can- 
cerous tissue.  With  this  understanding,  then,  it  would  not  be  cor- 
rect, to  assert,  that  such  a  sore  is  absolutely  incurable.  I  have 
known  the  whole  of  a  breast,  affected  with  carcinomatous  ulceration^ 
to  be  destroyed  bv  sloughmg,  and  the  part  afterwards  heal.  There 
was  living  very  lately  in  Great  Ormond  Yard,  Queen  Square,  a 
woman,  above  eidity,  who  had  had  cancer  in  both  breasts,  which, 
when  I  saw  her,  bad  entirely  sloughed  away,  and  healed  up,  leav- 
mg  only  some  induration,  and  a  prodigiously  disfigured  cicatrix. 

Ulcers  on  the  trunk,  or  near  the  source  of  the  circulation,  goie- 
rallv  heal  in  less  time  than  others  farther  from  the  heart,  or  on  the 
Kmbs;  and  every  surgeon  is  well  aware,  that  sores  on  the  arms  com- 
■lonly  heal  with  much  greater  expedition  than  such  as  occur  on  the 
legs.  The  depending  position  of  the  legs  retards  the  return  of  the 
venous  bk>od,  checks  the  freedom  of  the  circulation,  and  thus  has 
a  disadvantageous  efllect  on  the  healing  processf^. 

The  process,  by  which  ulcers  heal,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  brings  about  the  cure  of  suppurating  wounds.  It  includes 
the  important  subjects  of  granuhUion  and  cieatrixationy  which  will 
be  noticed  when  the  treatment  of  such  wounds  as  cannot  be  healed 
by  die  first,  intention  come  under,  consideration.    Therefore,  I  shall 
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laeidy  obsenre  at  present,  that  when  ulceration  is  checked,  and  the 
pret^natural  actiyity  of  tbe  absorbents  of  the  part  is  reduced,  the 
capillary  secerning  arteries  regain  their  power,  and  by  their  means 
a  process  of  reparation  is  begun,  hy  which  the  cavity  of  the  sore— 
the  chasm  produced  by  the  absorbents — ^is  filled  up  with  granula- 
uons,  and  the  surrounding  old  skin  gradually  drawn  a  considerable 
way  over  the  part  originally  occupied  by  the  ulcer,  so  that,  compar* 
atively  speaking,  little  new  skin  is  required,  which  is  rather  difficult 
of  formation,  and  never  so  strong  and  serviceable  as  the  old. 

In  the  treatment  of  tdcersj  the  chief  indications  are  to  remove 
and  diminish  the  eawes  which  have  given  ri$e  to  their  formation; 
and  to  let  the  patient  have  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  di^  and  reg^ 
tmeii,  particularly  of  rest^  and  a  judicious  position  of  the  part,  pure 
air,  cleanliness,  and  such  internal  medicines  and  dressings  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  demand. 

With  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cauu,  the  necessity 
for  it  is  so  manifest  as  scarcely  to  need  any  comment.  Supposbg 
an  ulcer  were  to  originate  from  and  be  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  a 
dead  portion  of  ^  bone  directly  under  it,  how  could  we  expect  it  to* 
heal  the  sore  so  long  as  such  piece  of  bone  continued  in  tbe  part? 
If  a  sore  were  to  arise  from  scurvy,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
its  cure,  without  removing  that  peculiar  derangement  of  the  health 
with  which  the  local  complaint  is  intimately  connected.  I  have 
mentioned  the  effect  of  scurvy  in  causing  the  absorption  of  the  sub- 
stance composing  a  cicatrix,'  and  of  tbe  uniting  medium  of  fractures 
termed  callus.  How  then  can  we  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to 
heal  sores,  while  this  disordered  condition  of  the  whole  animal 
economy  remains  unrectified?  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
universal  derangement  of  the  system  resulting  firom  scurvy  in  an 
aggravated  form,  I  may  here  refer  to  preparations  in  the  Mu5>eum  of 
University  College,  London,  demonstrating  that,  in  advanced  stages 
of  this  disease,  the  muscular  system  is  affected  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  blood  exuding  from  the  vessels,  and  becoming  copiously 
deposited  between  the  muscular  fibres. 

Scrofiila  and  syphilis,  as  exciting  causes  of  ulcers,  require  the 
same  principle  to  be  acted  upon,  and  so  does  a  stricture  in  the  ure- 
thra, as  the  cause  of  ulcers  and  fistuls  in  perinieo. 

Some  other  sores,  if  they  are  not  produced,  are  certainly  kept 
from  healing,  by  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions ^  the  regula- 
tion and  improvement  of  which  then  become  essential  indications. 

However,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  assert,  that  every  sore  re- 
quires, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  exhibition  of  medicines;  many 
sores  will  heal  under  the  use  of  simple  dressmgs  without  a  single 
dose  of  physic  being  given.  In  all  cases  where  the  sore  is  healing 
well,  and  the  constitution  sound,  the  utmost  that  the  surgeon  is  call- 
ed upon  to  do  with  medicbes  is  to  regulate  the  patient's  bowels. 

But  constitutional  ulcers,  and  especially  those  which  are  specificy, 
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irrUabk,  phagedenic^  or  b  anjr  other  way  ill-eoniUumedj  may  ofio* 
be  more  benefited  bj  general  than  by  local  treatment.  In  tbe  man- 
agement of  eyery  description  oC  ulcers,  one  grand  object  is  to  keep 
the  surrowading  skin  chamj  and  not  to  let  the  discharge  aecnmulate 
and  dry  upon  it.  Were  this  rule  neglected,  the  skin  would  become 
irritated,  and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  when  any  inOamnation  is 
excited  in  the  integuments  at  the  circumference  of  an  ulcer,  it  not 
ocly  interrupts  the  healing  process  at  the  edges  of  the  sore,  but  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  renewal  and  extension  of  the  ulceration. 

All  ulcers  may  be  arranged  under  three  cksses:  healthy  and  nn- 
healthy^  amongst  which  last  are  those  termed  epecific.  The  firsts 
or  healthy  uker,  can  only  be  of  one  kind — the  simple  «ere,  the  sim* 
pie  purulent  ulcer  as  it  is  sometimes  termed— <;haracterised  by  its 
freedom  from  all  diseased  action,  and  its  disposition  to  heal  up  in 
the  most  favorable  manner. 

The  second^  or  unhealthy  class  of  ukersy  comprises  irritabley 
indolent^  nnif^gedonic  ulcers;  those  connected  wiAvaricous veins; 
many  other  depending  upon  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions^  and 
various  difinitive  or  indefinitive  derangements  of  the  health. 

The  third  class^  or  specific^  comprehends  scrofulous^  caneerouSj 
venereal^  seorbuticy  ftc.  Many  ulcers,  proceeding  from  cutaneous 
diseases,  are  specific.  We  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  absurdiQr 
ffiod  confiision  of  assigning  the  importance  of  distinct  species  of  ulcers 
to  those,  which  happen  to  be  attended  merely  by  accidental  changes, 
or  complications,  to  wluch  all  sores,  without  exception,  are  liable. 
Thus  fistulous  and  sinuous  ulcer,  inflamed  wfeer,  carious  ulcery 
sloughing  ulcer y  and  fui^us  ulcer,  are  expressions  occasionally 
made  use  of  to  denote  distinct  species  of  sores,  whereas  they  ought, 
at  most,  only  to  signify  certain  states  or  complications  incidentally 
conjoined  with  an  ulcer,  and  which  may  occasionally  attend  any 
kind  of  sore  whatsoever. 

Simple  or  healthy  ulcers  are  known  by  the  small  size,  florid  col* 
or,  firm  consistence,  and  pbinted  shape  of  their  granulations,  which 
resemble  minute  cones,  and  are  less  disposed,  than  some  other  kinds 
of  granulations,  to  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skm. 
The  pus  secreted  by  them  is  white  and  thick,  and  not  adherent  to 
their  surface.  When  they  have  risen  to  the  level  of  the  neighbor- 
ing skin,  those  at  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  become  smooth  and  cov* 
ered  with  a  thin  bluish  semi-transparent  film,  which  soon  turns 
opaque,  being  converted  into  the  new  skip,  which  is  quickly  cov- 
ered by  cuticle.  Such  is  a  healthy  ulcer,  or  one  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  cure  is  going  on  favorably  in  a  person  of  sound  undisturbed 
constitution.  The  florid  red,  or  vermilion  color  of  tbe  granula- 
tions, denotes  a  firee  and  vigorous  circulation  in  them.  Their  coK 
or  is  not,  however,  precisely  the  same  in  every  position  of  the  limb; 
for  when  the  part  b  kept  in  the  depending  posture,  the  florid  redness 
frequently  changes  to  a  deeper,  or  purple  color,  in  consequence  of 
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the  letardttion  of  the  yeooas  oireuktion.  Under  these  cnrcunuitaii- 
ces,  as  Mr.  Hunter  concetred,  the  blood  in  the  minute  arteries 
probably  assumes  abo  the  dark  color  of  that  which  fills  the  veins. 

The  trtaiwient  is  simple,  because  the  well-directed  operations  of 
nature  ought  not  to  be  too  much  interfered  with.  The  surrounding 
skin  should  he  kept  clean;  and  soft  lint  having  been  applied  to  absorb 
the  redundant  matter,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  pledget  of  any  mild 
imirritatiog  ointment,  like  those  of  spermaceti,  marsh-mallows,  or  cal- 
amine, in  this  manner  the  evaporation  of  the  thin  fluid  part  of  the 
pus,  and  die  production  of  a  scab  will  be  prevented.  The  lint  ou^ht 
never  to  be  laid  over  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  where  the  fine  bluish 
peDide  lies.  One  important  part  of  the  process  of  cicatrization 
is  the  extension  of  the  old  skin  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sur&ce  previously  occupied  by  the  sore.  Now  this  process  would 
be  much  retarded  if  the  granulationsy-^^pecially  those  near  the  edges 
of  the  uker,  were  suflfered  to  become  too  high.  It  may  therefore 
become  necessary  to  repress  them  by  touching  them  now  and  then 
with  tbe  nitrate  of  silver.  In  doing  this,  the  main  skill  consists  in 
not  applying  it  completely  to  the  edge,  so  as  to  disturb  the  semi- 
transparent  film,  or  beginning  of  the  new  skin,  but  only  just  so  far 
towards  it  as  the  high  appearance  of  the  granulations  may  require. 
Some  practitioners  use  tne  sulphate  of  copper  for  this  purpose;  but 
it  is  very  inferior  in  its  effects  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  wUch  I  job 
Delpech  in  thinking  the  best  of  all  escharotics  for  sores,  because  it 
appears  to  possess  the  greatest  power  of  expediting  the  contraction 
and  absonrtion  of  die  granulations,  or  the  change  established  in 
them  for  tne  purpose  of  making  the  old  skin  more  cffectnaUy  cover 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  ulcer. 

The  heahng  of  sores  on  the  lower  extremity,  even  of  those  which 
rank  as  similar  ones,  is  seriously  impeded  by  the  patient's  walking 
about,  and  keeping  the  limb  io  the  perpendicular  position.  Tbe 
effect,  which  the  latter  circumstance  Iras  in  lessening  tbe  florid  color 
of  the  gramdations,  I  have  already  explained.  Now  when  the  pa- 
tient will  not  confine  himself  in  the  recumbent  posture,  or  refrain 
firom  taking  exercise,  it  wiU  generally  be  found  advisable  to  afford 
as  steady  a  support  to  the  limb  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  appli- 
cation of  a  roller,  or  kced  stocking.  In  this  manner,  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  blood  in  the  large  veins  is  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented from  retarding  the  cvculation,  and  the  part  is  placed  m  a 
state  of  comparative  rest.  A  bandage  is  also  useful  on  another 
principle;  it  keeps  the  granulations  firom  rising  up  too  much,  and 
thus  renders  the  use  of  caustic  less  necessary.  It  also  maintains  a 
briskness  and  vigor  in  the  healing  process.  However,  if  a  bandage 
is  to  do  any  good,  it  must  be  applied  skilfully,  and  with  particular 
attention  to  let  the  pressure  act  evenly  and  moderately  upon  the 
^iiole  surface  a!  the  limb,  and  not  partially. 

In  University  CoBege  Hospital,  simple  ulcers  are  seldom  dress- 
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ed  with  oinUneDt,  but  covered  with  the  wiUr  dresring.  A  piece  of 
fine  soft  lint  is  wetted  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  laid  over  the  ulcer, 
and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation.  Dr.  Macart- 
ney, who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  advocating  this  method,  em- 
ploys two,  three,  or  four  layers  of  lint,  and  dispenses  with  a  band- 
age. If  the  sore  require  gentle  stimulation,  a  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  copper  may  be  employed,  in  the  same  way,  instead 
of  simple  water;  and,  if  a  stronger  application  beccmie  necessary, 
the  best  is  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

When  the  patient  cannot  avoid  walking  about,  simple  ulcers  may 
be  cured  by  encirclbg  the  limb  in  the  situation  of  the  sores,  and  for 
a  little  way  above  and  below  them,  with  long  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  which  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  all  round  the  limb, 
and  have  two  or  three  inches  to  spare  at  each  end.  The  middle  of 
each  strip  is  to  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  limb  most  remote  from 
the  sore,  and  the  two  ends  are  then  to  be  brought  completely  across 
it,  one  overlapping  the  other. 

Another  class  of  ulcers  comprises  those  named  irritable.  A  sore 
will  always  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  and,  if  this 
should  be  what  is  termed  an  irritable  one,  the  sore  will  generally  be 
more  or  less  irritable.  It  will  abo  be  irritable,  in  various  impaired 
states  of  the  balth,  in  persons  who  may  not  naturally  have  what  is 
called  an  irritable  temperament.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  think, 
diere  is  decidedly  a  difference  between  an  irrUable  and  an  inflamed 
ulcer. 

These  remarks  receive  some  confirmation  from  a  fact  mentioned 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  namely,  that  an  irritable  ulcer  cannot  always 
be  known  at  once  by  its  mere  appearance,  and  its  character  is 
sometimes  not  manifested  till  the  surgeon  ventures  to  use  some  slight- 
ly stimulating  application,  or  to  make  pressure.  This  would  be  ex- 
Elained,  however,  b^  some  practical  surgeons  in  another  way,  viz. 
y  their  view  of  an  irritable  sore  being  always  attended  with  weak- 
ness and  over-action.  Yet,  an  irritable  sore  is  frequently  marked 
by  particular  appearances.  Thus  the  margin  of  the  surrounding  skin 
is  often  jagged,  sharp,  and,  as  it  were,  undermined.  Concavities 
of  different  sizes  are  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  without  any 
distinct  formation  of  granulations.  The  discharge  is  mostly  thin  and 
bloody,  the  disease  attended  with  excessive  pain,  and  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  hemorrhage,  when  its  surface  is  lightly  touched  with  a 
probe.  In  many  instances,  some  of  the  ulcerated  surface  is  cover- 
ed with  a  dirty  ash-colored  slough,  on  the  separation  of  which  new 
grangulations  arise,  but  are  soon  absorbed  agam,  or  they  slough  di- 
rectly after  their  formation. 

It  seems  as  if  local  circumstances  had  influence  in  making  an  ul- 
cer irritable;  for,  sores  of  this  character  are  often  met  with  in  the 
skin  covering  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  or  in  the  integuments  sit- 
uated over  the  shin,  or  the  ligament  of  the  patella. 
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In  the  treatnem,  cosi^ete  qidetiide  of  the  part,  and  the  emploj- 
menl  of  soothing  applications,  leeches,  and  aperients,  are  generally 
proper  at  first.  Bathing  the  part  in  a  warm  decoction  of  poppjr 
heads,  exposing  it  to  steam,  and  covering  it  with  a  warm  soft  bread 
poultice  made  with  the  lotion  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  water 
to  which  a  little  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium  or  hyosciamus  has 
been  added,  are  very  beneficial  plans.  Dressing  the  ulcer  with  lint 
wetted  with  tepid  water,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  to 
prevent  the  lint  from  becoming  dry,  will  sometimes  agree  with  the 
sore  better  than  any  thing  else.  In  private  practice,  I  have  lately 
had  several  cases,  with  which  no  mode  of  treatment  agreed,  except- 
ing that  now  referred  to.  However,  no  success  will  attend  this, 
or  any  other  practice,  unless  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  limb  in  an 
elevated  posture,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose. 

Sometimes  dressing  an  irritable  ulcer  with  lint  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  opium  (five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water)  or  of  the  extract  of 
hyosciamus,  answers  well;  but  a  still  better  application,  after  a  time, 
is  found  in  many  instances  to  be  a  lotion  containing  from  two  to  five 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  with  or  without 
a  proportion  of  opium  in  it.  The  black  wash  or  lotion,  consisting 
of  ten  grains  or  a  scruple  of  calomel  to  one  ounce  of  lime  water,  is 
sometimes  employed.  The  pressure  of  a  bandage  is  inavariably  per- 
nicious. 

When  the  surrounding  skin  is  red,  swelled,  and  painful,  and  the 
patient  full  of  blood,  general  and  topical  bleeding  are  indicated;  but 
the  sore  is  then  rather  an  inflamed  than  merely  an  irritable  one;  or 
partakes  of  both  characters. 

When  the  irritability  of  an  ulcer  seems  to  be  connected  with  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  functions,  the  blue  pill  or  calomel  with  light 
tonics  and  aperients  may  be  prescribed;  or  the  compound  infusion 
of  gentian  with  the  sulphate  of  soda,  the  liquor  potass,  or  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  generality  of  irritable  sores,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  opium,  or  the  prepara- 
tions of  morphia  or  hyosciamus.  Costiveness  must  always  be  obvi- 
ated, and,  when  much  debility  is  present,  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
or  the  infusion  of  cascarilla  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  wiU  often 
prove  valuable  medicines. 

IndoktU  ulcers  constitute  at  least  three*fourths  of  the  sores  for 
which  surgical  assistance  is  required,  and  are  principally  met  with 
upon  the  lower  extremities.  The  edges  of  the  skin,  encompassing 
such  an  ulcer,  are  generally  thick,  prominent,  and  rounded.  The 
granulations  are  pale,  smooth,  large,  and  flabby,  with  a  peculiar 
gloss  or  semi-transparency  about  them.  They  secrete  an  imperfect 
thin  kind  o[  pus,  blended  with  flakes  of  coagulating  lymph,  which 
adhere  more  or  less  to  the  surface  of  the  uker.     The  pak  color  of 
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.  tbe  granulations  denotes  a  want  of  briskness  and  vigor  in  their  circu- 
lation. Indeed,  such  is  the  indolence  of  some  of  these  ulcers,  jthat 
granulations  are  not  formed  at  aU;  but  the  bottom  of  the  sores  rep- 
resents a  pale  brown  flat  surface,  and  the  disease  looks  as  if  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin  had  been  taken  away,  and  no  attempt  at  reparation 
made.  For  a  considerable  distance  round  the  ulcer,  the  parts  are 
swollen  and  indurated:  sometimes  indeed  the  whole  of  the  leg  is 
enlarged  and  (edematous;  yet  the  sweUing  is  not  soft  and  yielding 
like  common  oedema,  but  firm  and  incompressible.  In  nine  out  en 
ten  cases,  indolent  ulcers  form  on  the  leg,  and  the  nearer  they  are 
to  the  ankle,  the  more  difficult  they  are  to  cure.  The  patient  is 
also  generally  above  the  middle  age.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
pain  is  so  trifling,  that  the  patient  is  scarcely  conscious  of  having  a 
sore  at  all. 

The  mode  of  dressing  an  ulcer  may  communicate  this  indolent 
character  to  it;  thus,  when  fomentations,  emollient  poultices,  or  lint 
wetted  with  tepid  water,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  are  continued 
too  long,  the  granulations  become  large,  pale,  and  flabby,  and  the 
healing  will  not  proceed.  But,  if  we  could  succeed  in  healing  the  sore 
with  such  applications,  and  with  the  work  of  such  granulations,  tbb  cic- 
atrix would  be  too  weak  to  remain  sound  a  long  time;  and  the  part 
would  soon  break  out  again  into  a  fresh  sore.  On.  the  other  hand, 
if  we  take  care  to  stimulate  these  weak  granulations  by  means  of 
suitable  dressings,  they  undergo  considerable  improvement  in  their 
nature,  becoming  smaller,  more  compact,  redder,  and  free  from 
their  former  gloss  or  semi-transparency,  and  the  cicatrix  will  be 
likely  to  prove  lasting  and  serviceable. 

With  respect  to  appKeations  to  indolent  ukersy  the  following  are 
in  common  use:  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proportion 
of  five  or  ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water;  the  application 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance;  the  diluted  nitrous  acid;  the 
ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  quicksilver,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  spermaceti  ointment;  the  compound  tinctiure  of  benzion;  the 
yellow  basilicon  ointment,  with  one  drachm  of  red  precipitate  to 
each  ounce  of  it. 

When  tbe  surface  of  a  chronic  ulcer  is  foul,  the  discharge  thin 
and  ofliensive,  the  chloruret  of  soda  in  a  poultice,  or  lotion,  will  of- 
ten produce  vast  improvement.  The  strength  of  the  application 
should  be  regulated;  but,  from  three  to  six  parts  of  distilled  water 
to  one  of  the  concentrated  solution  sold  in  the  shops,  will  suffice 
for  ordinary  use.  When  a  lotion  is  used,  lint  sboula  be  dipped  in 
it,  put  on  the  ulcer,  and  covered  either  with  a  common  pledget,  or 
piece  of  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Perhaps,  however,  nothing  is  more  useful  in  tbe  treatment  of  in- 
dolent ulcers  than  well-regulated  pressure,  made  with  a  common  ndl- 
er,  a  stocking  bandage,  or  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  put  on  in  Bayn- 
ton^s  manner.     Pieces  of  soft  linen  are  to  be  then  laid  or&r  the  part, 
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wad  the  whole  leg  evenly  covered  with  a  calico  roller.  If  the  dis- 
charge be  not  very  profuse,  the  plaster  need  not  be  changed  oftener 
than  every  other  day.  In  summer,  or  when  the  parts  are  disposed 
to  inflame,  we  cut  the  plasters  at  the  point  opposite  the  sore,  and 
keep  the  bandage  and  plasters  wet  with  cold  spring  water.  Under 
thb  treatment,  the  swelling  of  the  limb  subsides,  the  callous  edges 
are  levelled,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  granulates,  assumes  a  healthier 
color,  begins  to  form  good  pus,  and  to  heal  up.  When  common 
adhesive  plaster  is  found  to  be  too  irritating  to  the  skin,  we  may 
employ  either  the  emplastrum  plumbi,  or  the  brown  soap  plaster  and 
ordinary  adhesive  plaster  blended  together  in  equal  quantities.  We 
should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  extend  this  practice  to  irritable 
ulcers. 

Mr.  Higginbottom  treats  indolent  sores  in  the  following  way:  he 
keeps  the  patient  in  bed  twenty-four  hours,  and  puts  a  poultice  on 
the  part;  he  then  applies  the  nitrate  of  silver,  not  merely  to  the 
ulcer,  but  to  the  surrounding  skin;  afterwards  covering  the  sore 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  bandage. 

When  the  ulcer  is  on  the  foot  or  lower  part  of  the  leg  the  strips 
of  plaster  may  be  applied  as  follows:  they  are  to  be  fifteen  inches 
long  and  two  wide;  the  foot  being  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
leg,  one  of  the  strips  is  applied  from  the  first  bone  of  the  great  toe, 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot,  round  the  os  calcis,  to  the  first  bone 
of  the  little  toe;  the  middle  of  another  strip  is  placed  under  the 
heel,  and  its  ends  carried  perpendicularly  up  over  each  side  of  the 
leg;  the  circular  and  perpendicular  strips  are  then  continued  alter- 
nately, and  thus  the  foot  and  ankle  are  entirely  covered,  the  strips 
having  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  not  only  making  the  requisite 
pressure,  but  keeping  the  ankle  perfectly  quiet. 

Phagedenic  ulcers  literally  mean  any  sores  which  eat  away  the 
parts,  as  it  were,  and  truly  their  appearance  conveys  such  an  idea. 
Their  surface,  which  has  a  yellowish,  or  livid  appearance,  is  so  ir- 
regular, that  one  might  suppose  it  had  been  really  produced  in  the 
manner  referred  to.  The  matter  secreted  is  only  in  small  quantity, 
generally  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  not  unfrequendy 
tinged  with  blood. 

Jrhagedenic  ulcers  are  frequendy  met  with  in  Sjrphilitic  cases,  but 
they  occur  also  under  many  other  circumstances.  Thus,  crancrMtn 
arisy  as  it  is  termed,  b  a  true  specimen  of  phagedenic  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  cheeks;  and  the  gangrenous 
aflfection  of  the  pudenda  in  children,  described  by  Mr.  K.  Wood, 
is  another  varie^  of  the  same  disease.  We  mav  also  observe  that, 
tfaoi^  scrofula  generally  produces  sores  of  an  mdolent  character, 
it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  phagedenic  ulceration  of  a  very  trouble- 
some and  inveterate  description.  But,  when  phagedena  takes 
•place  in  syphilis  or  scrofula,  it  is  an  accidental  complicadon,  and  not 
woj  essential  part  of  those  specific  complaints. 
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Phagedenic  ulceration  in  its  worst  forms^  as  arisbg  m  syphilitic 
caseS)  or  periiaps,  as  we  should  rather  say,  those  seen  m  the  foul 
wards  of  hospitals,  and  produced  by  the  bad  atmosphere  of  such 
places,  the  noxious  effect  of  mercury  itself,  and  a  constitution  im- 
paired by  excesses,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  hospital 
gangrene.  It  begins  from  some  minute  point  of  ulceration  or  abra- 
sion, or  as  a  small  boil  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  dusky  red  inflam- 
mation. It  is<often  met  with  in  the  lowest  class  of  filthy  gin-drinking 
prostitutes;  and  one  variety  of  it  is  well  known  at  St.  Thomas's  and 
Guy's  hospitab  under  the  name  of  the  Swan  Alley  sare^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  many  young  girls,  who  come  from  that  notorious 
place,  being  afflicted  with  it.  Its  most  common  situations  are  the 
cleft  of  the  nates,  the  groin,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  thi^.  I 
have  seen  it  occupy  the  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  so  as  to 
expose  the  brachial  artery  in  the  greater  part  of  its  track;  but  much 
more  frequently  in  the  groin,  where,  and  in  the  thigh,  its  ravages 
were  such  as  to  lay  bare  the  femoral  artery.  The  disease  is  attend- 
ed with  severe  darting  pain,  which  is  at  first  remittent,  but  after- 
wards incessant.  The  exposed  surface  is  covered  with  a  straw-co- 
lored flocculent  substance,  and  a  viscid  secretion.  The  surround- 
ing edges  are  thickened,  abrupt,  frequently  everted,  and  always  con- 
nected with  a  mass  of  swollen  reddened  integuments. 

Hemorrhage  soon  occurs,  and,  returning  from  time  to  time,  con- 
tributes seriously  to  the  reduction  of  the  patient's  strength.  The 
fetidness  of  the  discharge  is  such,  that  no  person  can  enter  the  ward 
without  being  conscious  of  its  peculiarity.  A  man  of  experience 
recognises  it  almost  as  a  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  At 
length,  the  sore  having  become  deep,  a  copious  quantiQr  of  foul 
matter,  and  shreds  of  a  pulpy  substance,  are  taken  away  every  time 
the  dressings  are  changed. 

The  disease  is  often  terrific,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress. Its  commencement  is  sometimes  attended  with  little  febrile 
disturbance,  but,  in  its  advanced  stages,  the  general  indisposition  is  as 
alarming  as  it  was  at  first  slight.  The  patient  is  sleepless  from  con- 
stant agony,  the  appetite  lost,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  white  or 
brownish  fur,  the  epigastrium  tender,  together  with  severe  headache, 
an  accelerated  pulse,  a  sallow  skin,  and,  when  the  disease  spreads 
with  great  rapidity,  bilious  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea.     Delirium  is  rare. 

Disease  ot  this  description  sometimes  attacks  several  patients  in 
Ae  same  ward,  hospital,  or  district.  Hence  it  is  occasionally  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  hospital  gan^ne,  and  to  be,  like 
It,  contagious.  It  is  some  corroboration  of  this  opinion  to  remem- 
ber, that  here,  as  well  as  in  hospital  gangrene,  local  remedies  are  at 
least  as  important  as  constitutional  ones.  In  the  commencement  of 
phagedena,  bleeding  will  sometimes  relieve  the  pain,  and  have  other 
good  effects,  yet  on  account  of  the  natural  tendency  of  this  disease 
Id  hemorrhage,  venesection  should  not  be  carried  to  any  grai^  «t- 
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tent.  Local  bleeding  is  not  approved  of,  however,  because  the 
leech- bites  sometimes  assume  the  same  morbid  action,  just  as  is  seen 
in  hospital  gangrene.  It  does  not  appear  that  bark,  quinine,  or  the 
diluted  acids,  have  any  specific  power  over  the  disorder,  though, 
in  the  stages  of  debiliQr,  they  may  be  prescribed,  while  there  b  no 
diarrhoea.  They  should  also  be  given  with  port  wine,  and  a  nutri- 
tious but  light  diet.  Opium,  and  especially  the  muriate  or  acetate 
of  morphia,  are  the  best  internal  medicinces,  and  the  patient  should 
be  kept  constantly  under  their  influence,  with  due  attention  to  the 
regulation  of  the  bowels. 

Mr.  Welbank,  who  drew  up  an  excellent  history  of  gangrenous 
phagediena,  found  the  application  of  the  undiluted  nitric  acid  to  the 
surface  of  the  disease  the  surest  means  of  stopping  it  ravages.  The 
surrounding  skin  is  first  to  be  protected  by  a  thick  coating  of  cerate* 
Lint  is  then  to  be  dipped  in  the  acid,  and  pressed  on  the  part. 
The  surface,  having  thus  been  converted  bto  a  firm  and  dry  mass, 
is  next  to  be  covered  with  simple  dressings,  and  an  evaporating  lo- 
tion. Kany  other  sloughs  form  after  the  separation  of  the  first,  the 
use  of  the  nitric  acid  is  to  be  repeated. 

In  France,  a  solution  of  the  chloruret  or  chloride  of  sodium  is 
much  employed  as  an  application  to  phagedenic  sores.  The  strength 
is  one  part  of  the  concentrated  solution  to  eight  or  ten  of  distilled  wa- 
ter. The  fluid  may  be  blended  with  a  poultice,  or  lint  may  be  dip- 
ped in  it. 

Many  phagedenic  diseases  arise  from  the  patient's  being  in  a  bad 
atmosphere,  and  the  best  medicines  and  applications  will  be  of  little 
use,  unless  the  patient  be  removed  from  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  unwholesome  air  and  effluvia  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

Pure  air,  free  ventillation,  cleanliness,  fumigating  the  room  or 
ward,  sprinkling  it  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  lime,  are  all  prop- 
er measures  in  the  treatment  of  phagedenic  ulcers.  We  are  to  em- 
ploy purgatives  and  venesection,  when  there  is  inflammation,  &c. ; 
and  when  great  debility  is  present,  bark,  quinine,  the  diluted  sulphu- 
ric or  nitrous  acid,  with  a  light  nutritious  diet,  and  wine.  As  for 
dressings,  carrot  poultices,  bread  poultices,  a  watery  solution  of 
opium  or  hyosciamus,  the  liq.  opii  sedativus,  with  a  pledget,  or 
poultice  over  lint;  a  bread  poultice  made  up  with  a  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  soda;  the  nitroi^  acid  lotion,  or  the  black  or  yellowish 
wash,  may  be  tried.  In  bad  cases,  amounting  to  gangrenous  pha- 
gedflBna,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  apply  the  liquor  arson,  diluted, 
or  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  itself. 

Dupuytren^s  powder,  composed  of  four  parts  of  arsenical  acid 
and  ninety-six  submuriate  of  mercury,  has  proved  efficacious  in  cu- 
rhic  certain  phagedenic  ulcerations  about  we  face;  but  it  must  nev- 
er be  put  on  any  ulcerated  surface  to  an  extent  beyond  what  a  sbU- 
Ibgwould  cover. 

Ulcers  connected  mth  varicose  veins  are  peculiar  to  the  lower 
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extremities,  and  mostly  occur  either  on  the  inside  of  the  1^,  near 
the  ankle,  or  on  the  instep.  A  varicous  state  of  the  veins  seems 
to  produce  vast  disorder  m  the  capillary  circulation,  and  a  tendency 
to  chronic  inflammation  in  the  skin  of  the  leg,  often  denoted  by 
brown  dusky  discolorations  of  the  integuments,  terminating  the  for* 
mation  of  an  ulcer.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  generally  indurated, 
raised,  and  callous,  while  its  color  and  that  of  the  neighboring  skin 
are  brownish  or  livid.  The  pain  is  considerable,  but  often  more 
felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sore,  and  in  the  course  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  veins,  than  in  the  sore  itself. 

In  the  early  stage  of  varicous  ulcers,  while  inflammation  is  pres* 
.  ent,  leeches  and  simple  dressings,  with  evaporating  lotions,  purga- 
tive medicines,  quietude  in  bed,  and  low  diet,  are  the  best  means  of 
relief.  Sometimes,  however,  fomentations  answer  better  than  cold 
evaporating  lotions;  and  frequendy  the  best  application  to  the  ulcer 
at  first  is  Imt  wetted  with  tepid  water,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk. 

Afterwards,  one  of  the  principal  indications  is  to  take  off  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  blood  in  the  diseased  veins,  or  to  oblite- 
rate all  direct  communication  between  those  veins  and  the  venous 
branches  returning  from  the  parts  about  the  ulcer.  Hence,  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  up  the  trunk  of  the  vena  saphena  as  it  passes  behind 
the  knee  joint;  an  operation  now  very  properly  abandoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  consequences  frequendy  arising  from  the  ty- 
ing of  large  veins;  namely,  those  resulting  from  phlebeiis. 

Instead  of  this  method.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  suggested  another, 
which  consisted  in  passing  a  narrow  convex-edged  bistoury  under 
the  vein,  with  the  flat  side  of  the  blade  at  first  turned  towards 
the  vessel,  and  simply  dividing  it,  without  cutting  the  skin  over  it. 
There  are  some  other  practitioners  who  attack  varicous  veins  with 
caustic,  applying  it  so  as  to  bring  on  a  degree  of  inflammation  in 
the  dihited  vein,  near  the  part  of  the  skin  on  which  it  is  put,  just 
sufficient  to  produce  an  effusion  of  fibrine  within  the  vessels,  and  its 
subsequent  obliteration.  But,  a  better  plan  b  that  of  passing  a  long 
steel  pin  under  each  of  the  veins  which  it  is  wished  to  obliterate, 
and  then  applying  some  thread,  or  silk,  in  the  manner  of  the  twisted 
suture.  The  pin  should  be  withdrawn  on  the  third  day,  and  not 
be  left  to  make  its  wav  out  by  ulceration.  Except  in  cases  attend- 
ed with  remarkable  obstinacy  and  severity,  the  patient  should  be 
content  with  a  well  applied  bandage,  laced  stocking,  or  the  stocking 
iroller,  with  dressings  adapted  to  the  particular  condition  in  which 
the  ulcer  and  surrounding  skin  may  happen  to  be.*  K  inflamed^ 
we- should  defer  the  bandage,  but  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  use  leech- 
es, simple  dresangs,  and  evaporating  lotions,  or  poultices,  and  fo- 
mentfttions,  always  keeping  the  limb  strictly  quiet  in  the  recumbent 

*  Sone  additional  lomtika  on  tfaii  rabMCt  will  beiband  In  the  lectioD  on  "Diimms 
«rUMVeitii.'* 
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poskion,  or  rather  with  the  foot  and  kg  raised  above  the  lerel  of 
the  thigh.  When  the  sore  is  foul,  we  may  employ  poultices,  or 
dress  it  with  a  solution  of  the  chloruret  of  sodium.  When  the  in- 
flammation has  subsided,  we  may  have  recourse  to  eouable  pres- 
sure, applied  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  with  any  dressmg  or  appli- 
cation which  the  appearance  of  the  granulations  may  require. 

With  regard  to  specific  ulcers,  those  produced  by  scrofula,  the 
venereal  disease,  fungus  haraaatodes,  chimney  sweeper's  cancer, 
common  cancer,  &c.  will  be  considered  in  future  parts  of  this  vol- 
ume. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  described,  as  a  specific  ulcer,  a  sore  that 
sometimes  occurs  on  the  instep,  or  foot,  attended  with  enormous 
thickening  of  the  integuments,  something  like  that  of  elephantiasis.  * 
The  disease  is  met  with  in  persons  who  have  lived  freely.  The 
application,  said  by  him  to  agree  best  with  this  kind  of  sore,  is  the 
ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  quicksilver,  with  a  proportion  of  camphor 
in  it.  He  also  describes  hfwigattd  ulcer  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  and 
sole,  which  he  represents  -as  curable  by  the  inteirnal  and  external  use 
of  arsenic,  unless  attended  by  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  when 
he  always  found  it  incurable.  A  case,  corresponding  to  the  latter, 
was  under  my  care  in  University  College  Hospital  in  the  year  1835, 
and  the  parts  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  college.  The  dis-» 
ease,  wmch  implicated  also  the  inguinal  and  lumbar  glands,  present- 
ed a  combination  of  meduUary  with  scirrhous  cancer. 

Hitherto  the  observations,  delivered  in  this  work,  have  chiefly 
related  to  common  inflammation,  and  its  occasicmal  consequences; 
but  other  kinds  of  inflammation  and  their  effects  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered, without  some  knowledge  of  which  we  should  not  be  able  to 
acquire  even  an  elementary  proficiency  in  surgery.  The  species  of 
mflammation,  which  will  next  be  noticed,  are  trynptUu^  diffuse  tn- 
flammaHan  of  the  ceUuUsr  Hasuey  and  the  is^nnnuUion  aecomjMny' 
ing  bMs^  earbuncks^  and  the  malignant  pwtule.  All  these  varie- 
ties are  characterised  by  pecuiarities  not  seen  in  common  inflam- 
mation, nor  in  the  inflammation  directly  resulting  from  certain  spe- 
cific diseases,  as  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  cancer. 


ERYSIPELAS. 

A  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterised  in  its  simple 
and  gemiine  form  by  the  bright  red  color  of  the  part  affected;  by  a 
propensity  to  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity;  bv  a  difiused,  not  a 
circumscribed,  swelling  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  under  it;  and 
an  indisposition  in  the  morbid  action  to  be  speedily  checked  by  the 
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estabfishment  of  that  procese,  which  Mr.  Hunter  caBed  the  acflie- 
sive  inflammation. 

To  define  it  merely  as  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  would  not, 
however,  be  correct,  because  in  one  of  its  forms  it  aflects  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  skin 
Besides,  in  many  instances,  the  disorder  is  in  reality  a  fever,  be 
ginning  with  constitutional  disturbance,  which  is  followed  by  this 
peculiar  inflammation  of  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  popular  language,  the  disorder  is  known  under  the  name  of 
St.  AiUhony^s  Fire;  and  when  tiie  skin  presents  a  light  red  hue, 
tinned  with  yellow,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  rose. 

No  inflammation,  except  that  of  mumps,  gout,  or  riieumatism,  is 
*so  subject  to  change  its  place  suddenly  as  erysipelas.     Neither  is 
there  any  inflammation  in  which  the  sudden  resolution  of  inflamma- 
tion, to  which  the  French  pathologists  apply  the  term  delitescence, 
b  so  frequently  and  so  dangerously  exemplified. 

Of  all  cases  of  erysipelas,  that  of  the  head  and  face  is  most  lia- 
ble to  delitescence,  preceded  or  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  and  coma  or  delirium.  If  any  parts  sup- 
purate, they  are  generally  eyelids.  The  disorder  may  arise,  not 
only  from  fever,  but  local  injuries — especially  wounds,  pricks,  or 
contusions  of  the  scalp.  The  skin  of  the  face  and  bead,  indeed, 
are  particularly  liable  to  erysipelas  from  very  slight  injuries. 

Erysipelas  is  generally  denned  to  be  a  peculiar  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  characterised  by  a  propensity  to  extend  with  great  rapidity, 
though  one  form  of  it  certainly  aflects  the  cellular  tissue  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  cutis,  and,  according  to  Baron  Dupuytren,  really 
commences  in  it.  John  Hunter  believed  that  erysipelas,  when 
viewed  as  an  inflammation,  marked  by  a  great  propensit}-  to 
spread  over  an  extensive  surface,  denoted  the  existence  of  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  constitution,  without  which  the  patient  would  have 
experienced  from  any  local  irritation,  not  erysipelas,  but  common 
inflammation.  He  also  thought  that  the  seat  of  erysipelas  was  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  cutaneous  texture,  but  that  when  that 
peculiar  state  of  the  cx>nstitution  prevailed  to  which  I  have  aOuded, 
all  inflammation,  wheresoever  situated,  might  partake  of  an  erysipe- 
latous character,  and  have  a  tendency  to  spread  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  with  more  rapidity,  than  ordinary  inflammation.  But,  although 
.  practitioners  occasionally  speak  of  erysipelatous  sore  throat,  and 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  altlK)Ugh.die 
extension  of  erysipelas  from  the  face  to  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  the  nassal  fosse,  the  pharynx,  and  even  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  is  a  fact  recorded  by  Dupuytren  and  others*,  the 
view  entertained  by  Hunter  on  this  point,  is  far  from  being  general- 
ly entertained.     Perhaps,  the  mere  circumstance  of  an  inflamma- 


*  Dr.  MacarCnej,  I  obfenre,  reeogniMt  mncoiit  membraae  at  •  texture  liable  to  erj* 
•qielae    Op.  oil.  p.  187. 
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tkMi  faiTiag  a  remarkaUy  great  disposition  to  sptead^-^to  run  along 
a  surface,  as  it  were, — is  not  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  character 
partaking  of  an  erysipelatous  nature  connected  with  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  because  sometimes  the  kind  of  texture  afl^ted  com- 
raonicates  to  the  inflammation  that  kind  of  disposition,  as  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  inflammation  of  every  serous  membrane. 

When  the  skin  is  merely  affected  with  redness,  is  not  perceptibly 
sweUed,  has  no  vesications  upon  it,  and  is  of  its  usual  softness,  the 
case  is  termed  erythema^  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  first  degree 
of  erysipelas,  according  to  the  general  state  of  the  system,  on  which 
the  latter  essentially  depends.  When  the  slight  redness  of  the  skin, 
called  erythema,  is  produced  in  a  healthy  subject  from  any  stimula-, 
tion  of  that  texture,  by  friction,  heat,  &c.  it  cannot  be  regarded, 
according  to  the  foregoing  doctrines,  as  a  stage  or  degree  of  ery- 
sipelas. 

Erysipelas  is  divided  into  rimple,  or  snperfidaly  phlegmonauij 
and  idematoiu. 

Some  distbctions,  occasionally  specified,  do  not  imply  any  pe- 
culiar varieties  of  the  disorder,  and  in  this  respect  are  superfluous: 
thus  malignant^  or  gangrenow  erysipeUw^  is  only  a  stage  of  phl^* 
monous  erysipelas,  erysipelas  erraticum  is  merely  a  term  applied  to 
the  disease  when  it  continues  to  spread  from  one  part  of  the  skin  to 
another,  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  for  a  longer  period  than  common, 
thus  visiting  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  trunk,  limbs, 
&c.  in  succession. 

In  simpk  or  superficial  erysipelas^  the  skin  is  of  a  bright  red 
color,  smooth,  and  shining,  the  redness  being  in  general  more  or 
less  bounded  by  a  definite  line,  and  not  gradually  fading  away  at  the 
circumference  of  the  part  afifected,  like  the  redness  of  phlegmonous 
inflammation.  When  the  part  is  pressed  upon  with  the  end  of  the 
finger,  the  redness  disappears  in  the  place  which  has  been  touched, 
leaving  a  white  spot  visible  for  a  sho^  time,  but  which  is  quickly 
obliterated  again  by  the  return  of  the  red  color.  In  simple  erysipe- 
las, the  circulation  is  not  impeded,  and  hence  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  on  the  skin  removes  the  red  color,  which  immediately  returns 
when  the  pressure  is  discontinued.  The  same  fact  accounts  also 
for  the  bright  red  color,  the  arterial  blood  being  readily  transmitted 
into  the  capillary  veins.  Probably,  as  Dr.  M.  Hall  observes,  it  is 
by  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  that  common  in- 
flammation differs  from  mere  blushing,  from  eruptions,  and,  in  some 
decree  from  erysipelas.*  There  is  no  throbbing  like  what  attends 
phlegmonous  inflammation;  and,  if  the  skin  alone  be  affected,  llard- 
ly  any  perceptible  swelling,  and  no  tension.  Still,  when  the  finger 
is  passed  along  the  part,  a  trivial  degree  of  stifiSaess,  and  a  different  ^ 
1 

*  Frinciplet  of  Medicine,  p.  17. 
11* 
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feel  from  tint  of  the  rest  of  the  skin,  are  manifest.  Except  ni  * 
slight  cases,  however,  there  is  always  some  fluid  efiused  id  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  consequently  a  softish  swelling.  The  inflamed  part 
is  hot  and  painful,  the  sensation  at  first  experienced  by  the  patient 
being  that  of  an  itching  or  pricking,  but  this  soon  becomes  a  burn- 
ing kind  of  pain,  and,  when  the  parts  are  handled,  extremely  acute. 
The  disease  is  frequently,  but  not  always,  attended  with  vesications, 
a  thin  serous  fluid  being  eflfused  under  the  cuticle,  and  raising  it  into 
small  vesicles,  or  large  biUht  or  blebs,  like  those  product  by  a 
blister.  Graerally  they 'contain  a  yellowish  fluid,  but  sometimes  a 
gelatinous  substance,  and  now  and  then  a  bloody  liquid,  or  pus. 
At  length  they  burst,  and  incrustations,  or  scabs,  are  formed,  which, 
in  a  few  days,  fall  off,  leaving  the  skin  under  them  mostly  sound,  but 
occasionally  eroded  by  superiScial  ulcerations. 

Simple  erysipelas  most  commonly  terminates  in  resolution,  with 
desquamation,  or  a  peeling  off  of  the  cuticle,  though,  if  the  disor- 
der be  slight,  there  may  be  no  desquamation  at  all.  When  the  in- 
flammation is  more  severe  at  some  points  than  others,  limited  sup- 
purations in  the  cellular  tissue  may  take  place;  but  these  only  hap- 
pen where  the  inflammation  extends  more  deeply  than  usual,  and 
affects  the  cellular  tissue  in  certain  situations  with  greater  severity 
than  in  others.  It  b  the  nature  of  simple  erysipelas  to  extend  rap- 
idly, and  hence  it  will  frequently  pass  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  a  short  time.  Another  feature  of  the  com- 
plaint is,  its  disposition  to  get  well  on  one  side,  while  it  is  spreading 
m  another  direction.  Hence  it  frequently  presents  itself  m  all  its 
different  stages  in  one  and  the  same  person  at  the  same  period.  In 
one  place,  that  which  was  first  attacked,  there  is  perhaps  desqua- 
mation; in  the  part  last  invaded,  there  is  redness  and  swelling;  at 
other  points  vesications;  in  other  situations  again,  incrustations,  or 
scabs;  and,  in  a  few  places,  if  the  disease  has  been  severe,  possibly 
a  degree  of  suppuration.  As  the  inflammation  declines,  the  red- 
ness fades,  the  part  then  frequently  exhibiting  a  yellowish  tinge. 
One  striking  difference  between  phlegmonous  and  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation is,  that  the  former  is  circumscribed,  whereas  the  latter 
has  no  precise  liitlit;  for  though  the  redness  is  terminated  by  a  more 
or  less  abrupt  line,  the  swelling  fi'om  the  efl^usion  of  serum  in  the 
cellular  tissue  is  diflused,  without  any  definite  boundary.  In  fact, 
erysipelas  is  attended  with  little  or  no  adhesive  inflammation  around 
it,  and  hence,  partly,  its  uncircumscribed  character,  and  the  exten- 
sive disorganization  of  the  cellular  tissue,  when  suppuration  takes 
place  in  the  worst,  or  phlegmonous  variety  of  the  disease.  Simple 
erysipelas  is  attended  with  restlessness,  acceleration  of  the  pube^ 
headache,  thirst,  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  other  febrile  symptoms. 
The  most  dangerous  example  of  it  is  diat  which  attacks  the  head  and 
face,  preceded  by  shiverings,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  perhaps 
vomiting,  and  afterwards  accompanied  not  only  by  a  firequent  pulse 
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md  most  of  the  common  sjrmptoms  offerer,  bat  ofton  by  a  lethargic 
dfowsbeas,  or  a  teDdency  to  coma,  or  delirium.  Wh^  the  latter 
ayraptom  comes  on  early,  the  disorder  it  frequently  fatal.  The  indis* 
position  does  not  subside  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  cutaneous  redness 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  continues  till  the  local  inflammation 
itself  abates,  which  generally  happens,  under  successful  treatment, 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  followed  by  copious  evacuations 
from  the  skin  and  kidneys.  If  any  parts  suppurate,  they  are  usually 
the  eyelids,  the  cellular  texture  of  which  is  abundant  and  loose. 
When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  and 
indeed  oi  every  part  of  the  countenance,  is  such  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  being  recognised  by  his  most  intimate  acquaintance; 
the  disfigurement  is  indeed  prodigious.  The  loose  cellular  tissue 
of  the  eyelids  is  vastly  distended,  and,  as  it  were,  oedematous;  the 
eyes  are  closed  and  watery;  the  nose  swollen;  the  nostrib  dry;  the 
lips  pufied  up;  the  ears  red  and  shining;  the  saliva  often  flows  out 
in  profusion;  and  the  mouth  is  opened  with  difficulty.  Erysipelas, 
m  all  its  forms,  is  a  species  of  inflammation,  the  blood  bebg  cupped 
and  huffy. 

Phlegmonous  eryripelas  differs  from  simple  erysipelas  in  the 
higher  degree  and  deeper  extent  of  the  inflammation,  which  not  on- 
ly affects  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  but  has  a  tendency,  when  se- 
vere, and  especially  when  situated  b  the  lower  extremities,  to  pro- 
duce in  the  latter  texture  suppuration  and  extensive  gangrenous  mis- 
chief. The  skm  itself,  being  more  highly  organised,  resists  the  ef-^ 
fects  of  the  disease  longer,  and  when  it  does  slough,  does  not  perish 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  cellular  tissue.  Baron  Dupuytren  believes,, 
that  phlenmonous  erysipelas  does  not  affect  the  skin  originally,  but 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  cutaneous  texture  being  attacked  secondarily. 
This  observation  is  true  at  all  events,  I  believe,  with  reference  to 
that  modification  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  described  by  Drs.  Dun- 
can, Scott,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  diffuse  inflammatieu  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  common  notion, 
that  phlegmonous  erysipelas  sometimes  began  in  the  fasciae;  but  this 
is  never  the  case.  Although,  in  severe  instances,  the  fascise  may 
be  destroyed,  they  are  attacked  subsequently  to  the  skin  and  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and,  in  many  post  mortem  examinations,  they  are  found 
not  to  be  at  all  involved. 

In  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  the  skin  becomes  more  raised,  and 
the  swelling  harder,  deeper,  and  of  a  darker  color,  than  in  simple 
erysipelas.  At  first,  indeed,  the  part  may  be  of  a  pale  rose  tint, 
with  a  smooth  shining  appearance  of  the  skin;  but,  after  a  Uttle 
while,  the  redness  becomes  darker,  sometimes  assummga  brow- 
ish  or  deep,  almost  a  livid  tinge.  In  many  instances,  the  discolor- 
ation is  irregular,  the  skin  exhibiting  a  mottled  or  marbled  appear- 
ance.    At  first  a  sensation  of  pricking  and  heat  is  experienced^ 
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vrbicb  soon  ehui^  kito  a  severe  btmuM  pak,  and  the  sweltisg  be* 
ccnnes  such  that  the  limb  is  frequently  of  twice  its  natural  tbiclmesa* 
In  the  beginning,  the  sweUing  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  fii^o'i 
or  pits,  in  consequence  of  the  copious  efiusion  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  but  afterwards  the  part  becomes  so  firm,  that  if  pres- 
sure be  made  on  it,  no  pitting  is  occasioned,  because  the  cellular 
tissue  has  now  become  nard^ied  and  thick^d.  In  phlegmoDoas 
erysipelas,  the  white  spot,  caused  in  the  part  when  it  is  pressed  with 
the  end  of  the  finger,  is  not  so  quickly  obliterated  again  as  in  simple 
erysipelas,  neither  does  the  skin  rise  up  so  prompdy  to  its  former 
level,  after  it  has  been  made  to  pit. 

As  the  disease  advances,  vesicles  generally  form,  varying  m  size 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  bean,  and  very  often  they  are 
still  larger.  Their  contents,  which  are  at  first  a  clear  serum,  fre- 
quently  assume  in  a  little  while  the  appearance  of  a  purulent  fluids 
or  of  a  reddish  or  turbid  serosity.  It  the  case  proceed  favorably, 
the  vesicles  burst,  incrustation  takes  place,  and  the  case  ends  in  the 
separation  of  the  scabs,  and  desquamation.  If  the  disease  attam  a 
more  severe  degree,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tbsue  sloughs,  and, 
often  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  skin  itself  assumes  a  purple 
color,  loses  its  sensibility,  softens,  and  becomes  covered  with  phlyc- 
tenae.  There  is  now  some  sloughing  of  the  skin,  but  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  in  which  purulent  matter  is 
extensively  diffused.     In  fortunate  cases,  the  sloughs  separate,  the 

S'angrenous  cellular  tissue  comes  out,  and  the  ulcers  heal;  but  more 
requendy,  and  especially  without  the  aid  of  surgery,  the  patient 
falls  a  victim  to  the  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  supparative  stage  is  not  attended  with  additional  swelling, 
elevation,  and  pointing,  as  in  the  suppuration  that  arises  from  com- 
mon inflammation,  but  rather  with  a  diminution  of  tension,  a  feel  of 
softness  and  a  trivial  subsidence  of  the  part.  Hence,  when  the  dis- 
ease has  arrived  at  this  stage,  it  may  appear  for  three  or  four  dayv 
as  if  it  were  stationary,  or  even  inclined  to  recede;  and  an  inexperi- 
enced surgeon  may  be  induced  to  defer  the  only  measure  likely  to 
prevent  gangrenous  mischief. 

In  severe  forms  of  phlegnomous  erysipelas,  there  is  always  an 
extensive  separation  of  the  skin  from  the  subjacent  fascia,  aind  of  the 
muscles  from  one  another;  often  attended  with  the  formation  of  nur 
merous  sinuses  and  sloughing  of  the  fascis  and  tendons  themselves. 
In  very  bad  cases,  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  even  gangrene  of  the 
sjmovial  membranes,  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  jomts,  ulcera- 
tion of  cartilages,  and  sometimes  caries  and  necrosis,  are  the  ef- 
fects of  this  alarming  disease.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is 
often  exceedingly  severe.     In  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder,  the 

Eulse  b  frequent,  strong,  and  full;  afterwards  it  increases  in  number, 
ut  its  strength  and  fulness  decline.     The  urinary  and  other  secre- 
tions are  suppressed,  the  alvine  evacuations  stopped,  the  patiaat  has 
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no  deep,  there  is  excessire  agitatioo  of  the  nenrom  system)  and 
frequendy  delirium.  In  the  suppuratiye  and  gangrenous  stage,  the 
tongue  beccHnes  brown  or  sometimes  black;  at  first  it  is  moist,  but 
afterwards  dry,  with  great  foulness  of  the  gum3  and  teeth,  and  fetor 
of  the  breath.  The  pulse  is  very  quick  (140)  and  small,  and  it  is 
not  uncomnoon  for  it  to  be  irregular.  If  the  disease  assume  a  still 
more  aggravated  form,  a  bilious  vomiting,  or  a  diarrhcea,  with  invol- 
untary discharge  of  very  fetid  dark-colored  matter  from  the  bowels 
may  ensue,  followed  by  coma  or  delirium,  subsultus  t^dinum,  and 
death. 

In  numy  cases,  arising  from  local  injuries,  the  febrile  disturbance 
at  first  closely  resembles  common  inflammatory  fever;  but  after- 
wards, if  the  disease  lead  to  suppuration  and  gangrene  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  threaten  those  consequences,  the  pulse  becomes  very 
quick,  weak,  and  even  irregular,  with  great  derangement  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  imminent  danger.  In  many  instances,  the  fatal 
termination  is  preceded  by  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  peritoneum, 
or  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  or  lungs. 

Too  often,  when  the  patient  recovers,  after  long  and  proAise  dis- 
charge, and  the  slow  detachment  of  numerous  deep-seated  sloughs 
of  cellular  tissue  and  other  textures,  the  structure  of  the  limb  is  so 
impaired,  and  the  skin,  fascia,  muscles,  tendons,  and  bones,  all  so 
agglutinated  together  by  irregular  adhesions,  that  the  functions  of  the 
part  are  permanently  injured. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  fever, 
but  more  frequently  oi  accidental  injuries,  especially  of  punctured  or 
contused  wounds,  compound  fractures,  bums,  neglected  or  irritable 
ulcers,  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes,  or  punctures  and  cuts  receiv- 
ed in  dissection.  Someumes  it  follows  the  prick  of  the  lancet  in 
venesection;  and  Dupuytren  enters  a  caution  against  confounding 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  from  venesection  with  phlebitis;  for  some- 
times it  is  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  vein,  and  sometimes 
not.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  often  attended  with  inflammation 
of  the  absorbent  glands,  and  with  streaks  of  painful  thickened  in- 
flamed lymphatics  running  up  to  them,  as  is  frequently  exemplified  in 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  leg  and  forearm.  The  two  af- 
fections, however,  are  very  distinct,  and  not  essentially  connected 
with  one  another.  Phl^monous  erysipelas  of  the  legs  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  terminate  m  suppuration  and  a  gangrenous  destruc- 
tion of  the  sub-cutaneous  ceUular  tissue,  than  the  same  disease  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  body.  There  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limb 
suppurates  as  readily  as  that  of  the  eyelids  or  the  scrotum,  and  the 
{>ut  is  not  collected  in  one  cavity,  but  difliised.  The  cellular 
tissue  indeed  is  soon  converted  bto  extensive  sloughs,  several 
inches  in  length.  Then  the  skin,  thinned  and  deprived  of  its  due 
supply  of  blood,  turns  of  a  livid  color  and  also  sloughs,  more  from 
defect  of  nutrition  than  from  inflammation.     This  consecutive  mor* 
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tification  of  the  skin  is  remarkabty  coflmi(»i  in  the  lower  extremity) 
especially  the  leg,  where  the  nutrient  arteries,  the  anterior  and  pos* 
terior  tribial,  and  the  peroneal  are  very  deeply  placed,  and  only 
communicate  with  the  cutaneous  texture  by  small  ramifications,  al- 
most all  of  which  are  involved  in  the  destruction  affecting  the  cellular 
tissue.  On  the  contrary,  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  head  rarely 
brings  on  sloughing  of  the  scalp  or  skin,  because  here  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  arteries  is  very  different;  the  temporal,  frontal,  and  oc- 
cipital branches  being  situated  directly  under  the  skin,  between  it 
and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  so  that  when  the  cel- 
lular tissue  under  the  latter  part  becomes  gangrenous,  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  scaip  is  little  interfered  with;  the  integuments  do  not 
mortify;  and  if  the  pericranium  escape  destruction,  and  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  remain  unaffected,  the  patient  often  survives, 
De[)uytren  never  saw  but  one  instance  of  sloughing  of  the  skin  in 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  head. 

(Edematous  eruHpelas,  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ob- 
serve oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  the  latter  stages 
of  simple  erysipelas,  and  in  the  first  stages  of  phlegnomous  erysi- 
pelas. It  is  indeed  a  constant  attendant  on  erysipelas  of  the  eye- 
lids and  scrotum.  But,  by  the  term  mdematow  erynpeloi  is  par- 
ticularly implied  the  case,  in  which  the  swelling  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  comes  on  slowly  and  progressively,  com- 
municating the  feeling  of  oedema,  instead  of  the  firm  resistance  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas.  The  skin  which  is  smooth  and  glossy, 
pits  when  pressed  upon,  and  the  hollow  thus  produced  is  very  slow- 
ly affected.  Vesicles  on  the  skin  are  less  common  in  this,  than 
the.other  varieties  of  erysipelas.  If  they  occur  at  all,  it  is  usually 
between  the  third  and  fifth  day  ;  they  are  small,  and  on  breaking 
are  followed  by  thin  diipinutive  incrustations.  The  labia  pudendi, 
the  scrotum,  the  legs  of  dropsical  persons,  on  which  scanfications 
have  been  practised,  are  frequently  the  seats  of  oedematous  erysipe- 
las,often  followed  by  sloughing  of  the  integuments,  a  feeble,  quick^ 
irregular  pulse,  vomiting,  typhoid  symptoms,  low  delirium,  and 
death.  (Edematous  eirsipelas  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  dark  red 
color.  It  occurs  chiefly  m  the  parts  specified,  or,  if  in  othersi 
only  in  broken  anasarcous  constitution. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  erysipelas^  why  should  any  local 
irritation  produce  in  one  person  this  form  of  inflanunation,  and  to 
another  person  common  inflammation  ?  Certainly,  the  fact  is  diffi* 
cult  of  explanation,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  some  peculiar 
condition  of  the  constitution,  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 
Erysipelas  is  sometimes  prevalent  in  particular  seasons  of  the  year^ 
and  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  occasicmally  eodemic  in  certaai 
districts  and  hospitals,  where  temporary^  or  local  circumstances  may 
be  presumed  to  be  excercising  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  system. 
Intemperance  and  errors  of  diet  appear  to  be  frequently  concemed 
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ie  giring  a  tendencj  to  erysipelas.  Dr.  Wells's  doctrine  of  erysip- 
elas being  now  and  then  contagious,  is  one  not  settled  even  at  the 
pesent  time.  Fever,  cold,  and  various  accidental  injuries,  and 
focal  irritations,  are  the  usual  exciting  causes  of  erysipelas,  where 
the  predisposition  to  it  exists.  It  is  not  simple  inflammation  of  the 
skin. 

Simple  sryiipeUu^  not  of  sreat  extent^  and  unattended  with  coma 
or  delirium,  generally  has  a  favorable  termination  in  about  ten  days. 
I  have  attended  worse  cases,  which  lasted  six  or  eight  weeks, 
leaving  after  their  termination  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  afl^ections 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  or  lungs,  or  to  the  forma- 
tion of  large  boils,  and  very  fetid  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  One  young  woman,  whom  I  attended,  died  soon  after  a  se- 
vere attack  of  erysipelas,  in  consequence  of  a  large  and  suddenly 
formed  abscess  of  the  hip. 

Erysipelas  of  the  head,  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  leg,  or 
aflTecting  the  armpit  and  breast,  and  oedematous  erysipelas  in  a  bro- 
ken or  dropsical  coostitotion,  are  the  most  dangerous  examples  of  the 
disease. 

Mild  cases  of  rimple  erysipelas  yield  to  saline  purgative  medicines, 
diaphoretics,  and  low  diet.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  mint  water,  and  add  to  the  mixture 
half  an  ounce  of  antimonial  wine.  Two  table  spoonfuls  of  this  may 
be  given  every  four  hours;  or  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  or  three  of  the 
submuriate  of  mercury,  may  be  administered  every  night,  or  every 
other  night,  or  calomel  with  James's  powder,  followed  by  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  common  saline  or  effervescing  saline 
mixture,  which  should  be  repeated  at  intervals. 

More  severe  cases  require  venesection,  and  the  free  application 
of  leeches.  This  practice  is  particularly  necessary  where  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  plethoric,  the  pulse  strong,  hard,  and  frequent, 
and,  in  all  cases,  where  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

When  simple  erysipelas  is  accompanied  by  uneasiness  about  the 
stomach,  a  foul  tongue,  headache,  and  fetid  breath,  an  emetic,  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  brisk  calomel  purgative,  should  be  given.  The  old 
doctrine  of  erysipelas  being  essentially  dependent  on  debility  is  now 
much  on  the  decline.  This  is  fortunate,  because  it  led  to  the  neg- 
lect of  depletion  in  the  early  stage,  the  period  offermg  the  best  op- 
portunity of  keeping  down  the  disease.  The  idea  also,  respecting 
the  specific  power  of  bark,  over  erysipelas,  influences  but  few  prac- 
titioners of  the  present  day;  bark,  tbe  sulphate  of  quinine,  sulphur- 
ic acid,  and  other  tonics  being  only  useful  after  the  disease  has  been 
checked  by  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogi^c  measures.  After  this 
has  been  done,  indeed,  not  only  bark  and  quinine,  but  cordials, 
wine,  ammonia,  and  a  light  nutritious  diet,  may  become  highly  ben- 
eficial. Ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  of  vast  importance  in  all 
stages  of  erysipelas. 
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Whea  the  disorder  suddenly  recedes,  and  internal  oi^ns  are  at- 
tacked with  inflammation,  the  part  originally  affected  should  be  im* 
mediately  covered  with  a  blister.  When  erysipelas  is  spreading  up 
a  limb,  or  from  the  chest  or  arm  towards  the  neck,  its  extension  in 
such  direction  has  sometimes  been  effectually  prevented  by  making 
a  black  line  on  the  skin  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  little  beyond  the 
part  affected.  With  regard  to  local  applications,  fomenting  the  in- 
flamed surface  with  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  or  simple  warm  wa- 
ter, or  moistening  it  lightly  with  a  feather  dipped  in  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds,  are  plans  frequently  adopted.  When  simple  erysipe- 
las arises  from  a  wound,  or  other  local  injury,  cold  evaporating  lo- 
tions are  the  best  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder.  Powdered 
starch,  flour,  chalk,  or  calamine,  applied  fos  the  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing the  fluid  discharged  from  the  vesicles,  is  not  so  frequently  used 
at  the  present  day  as  formally.  The  application  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  sometimes  commended,  as  having  a  specific  power  in  stop- 
ping erysipelas;  Professor  Gibson  speaks  very  highly  of  the  plan*; 
but,  in  this  metropolis,  it  does  not  retain  many  advocates.  Rub- 
bing the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  inflamed  skin,  and  beyond  it,  or 
blackening  the  part  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  same  caustic,  I  be- 
lieve, with  Dr.  Macartney,  to  be  more  useful  than  either  mercurial 
ointment,  or  bhsters;  though  not  to  be  trusted  for  the  relief  of  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  in  a  severe  form. 

In  phlegmofwus  erysipelas  more  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment 
is  necessary  than  in  simple  erysipelas,  and  especially  general  and  lo- 
cal bleeding,  and  the  administration  of  calomel,  followed  by  saline 
purgatives  and  tartarised  antimony.  In  the  very  beginning,  cold 
evaporating  lotions  often  prove  more  effectual  than  warm  applica- 
tions; I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  Dupuy trends  experi- 
ence is  in  favor  of  the  practice.  We  are  to  persist  in  depletion, 
and  to  employ  cold  and  warm  applications  so  long  as  there  is  any 
chance  of  resolution.  But  immediately  it  is  manifest  that,  notwith- 
standing our  utmost  exertions,  the  cellular  tissue  is  becoming  more 
and  more  gorged  with  fluid,  and  that  suppuration  and  sangrene  of 
that  texture  would  be  likely  to  follow  the  continuance  of  such  treat- 
ment, then  the  indication  requiring  prompt  attention,  is  to  make  a 
sufficient  number  of  punctures  or  incisions,  so  as  to  discharge  from 
the  cellular  tissue  the  great  (juantity  of  fluid  which  distends  it,  and 
has  a  principal  share  in  bringmg  on  mortification  of  it. 

When  matter  has  formed,  or  sloughs  have  occurred,  all  surgeons 
have  long  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  making  free  incisions;  but^ 
in  an  earlier  stage,  where  fomentations,  or  cold  sedative  k>tions>  ap- 
plied freely  and  constantly,  and  rigorous  antiphlogistic  means,  (ail  to 
check  the  disease,  punctures  or  incisions  are  now  univovally  ic- 
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knowledged  to  be  the  most  likdjr  ooeans  of  preFentiM  gaogieiie  of 
the  cellukr  tissue,  by  discharging  the  serous  fluid  witti  which  it  is 

Srged.  For  this  improvement  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Copland 
utchison. 

The  poultices  or  dressings  are  to  be  often  chained,  and  the  dis- 
charge carefully  sponged  away.  Out  of  the  openings  we  are  to  re- 
move all  loose  portions  of  disorganised  cellular  tissue,  but  to  avoid 
pulling  them  away  before  they  are  loose. 

The  lodgment  of  matter  b  to  be  carefully  prevented  by  incisions, 
and  its  re-accumulation  by  compresses  and  a  bandage,  as  soon 
as  the  parts  are  quiet  enough  to  bear  them.  After  a  time,  indeed, 
bandages  become  of  great  service  for  removing  the  oedema  and 
swelling. 

Baron  Dupuytren,  in  his  mode  of  dressing  abscesses  and  ulcers 
occasioned  by  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  takes  particular  care  not  to 
let  the  dressings  confine  the  matter.  After  the  discontinuance  of 
the  poultices,  he  puts  sUps  of  old  linen,  spread  with  a  mild  astringent 
ointment  over  the  edges  of  the  ulcers,  and  then  lajrs  over  their  cen- 
tre a  piece  of  soft  old  linen,  which  has  numerous  apertures  cut  in 
it,  and  spread  with  the  same  ointment.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
healing,  we  may  occasionally  employ  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

The  tedious  length  of  time  which  some  of  these  cases  occupy, 
the  protracted  irritation,  the  profuse  discharge,  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  textures  injured,  must  be  productive  of  dangerous  degrees 
of  weakness  and  hectic  fever.  Hence  tonics,  wine,  pure  air,  and 
light  nourishing  articles  of  food,  are  frequently  of  great  importance 
in  enabling  the  constitution  to  contbue  the  struggle.  But,  some- 
times nothing  will  give  a  chance  of  saving  life  but  amputation. 

With  respect  to  erysipelas  of  the  scalp  resisting  venesection, 
leeches,  tartarised  antimony,  calomel,  and  other  means  of  depletion, 
surgeons  have  been  many  years  b  the  habit  of  treating  it  by  making 
a  crucial  incision  through  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  aponeurosis 
of  the  occipito  frontalis,  so  as  to  free  the  parts  from  tension.  In 
twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  is  frequendy  relieved  by  such  treat- 
ment, and  the  delirium  and  other  bad  symptoms  stopped. 

Whenever  erysipelas  seems  connected  with  gastro-intestinal  m-^ 
flammation,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

In  the  treaimetU  of  adematous  eryripelas^  the  constitution  will 
not  bear  loss  of  blood.  Here  aperient  and  tonic  medicines,  and 
sometimes  iodine,  mav  be  prescribed  with  advantage.  The  part 
may  be  fomented  with  decoction  of  camomile  flowers,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  proportion  of  camphorated  spirit.  If  sloughing 
occur,  we  are  to  use  poultices.  La  tlus  form  of  erysupelas^  the  parts 
will  not  bear  incisions  without  risk  of  gimgreme.  The  qiianti^  of 
flittd,  however,  sometimes  vfaidirs  pupM^tures  indisiK^nsaU^  but  tbej 
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should  be  smaH,  and  made  with  the  fine  pomt  of  a  lancet.    In  the 
decline  of  the  disease,  a  bandage  is  of  great  service. 

Diffuse  inflatnmaHon  of  the  cellular  leisure  differs  from  phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas  in  the  cutaneous  inflammation  itself  being  absent  or 
trivial.  The  skin,  instead  of  being  hot,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
las, is  colder  than  natural.  In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  runs  its 
course,  and  terminates  in  extensive  suppuration  and  sloughing,  with- 
out any  redness;  and,  in  all  true  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
when  it  does  occur,  is  secondary. 

The  disease  arises  from  external  injury,  sometimes  from  punc- 
tures received  in  openmg  bodies,  sometimes  from  the  bites  of  ven- 
omous reptiles,  and  frequently  from  fever.  It  often  occupies  the 
cellular  tissue  of  a  whole  limb,  and  proves  fatal.  In  the  cases  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Duncan,  when  the  cause  of  the  disease  had  been  ap- 
plied to  any  part  of  the  hand  or  arm,  the  seat  of  the  secondary  in- 
^  nammation  was  chiefly  in  the  axilla,  extending  towards  the  sternum, 
up  the  neck  and  down  the  side,  as  far  as  the  os  ilium;  and,  in  Pro- 
fessor Dease's  case,  even  to  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side.  The 
disorder  sometimes  shifts  its  place  from  one  side  of  the  body  to  the 
other.  It  is  mostly  accompanied  with  excessive  constitutional 
irritation,  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  extreme  muscular  debility^ 
and  mental  depression. 

In  the  treatment  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue ,  the 
plan  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  Thus,  the 
oites  of  venemous  reptiles,  and  of  wounds  received  in  dissection, 
may  require  constitutional  remedies  not  called  for  in  other  cases. 
For  the  most  part,  leeches  and  cold  applications  are  to  be  prefer- 
red in  the  early  stage,  but  afterwards  fomentations.  Blisters  are 
beneficial  by  producing  a  copious  discharge  of  serum;  but,  when 
much  fluid  is  eflnsed  in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  best  practice  is  to 
make  firee  incisions  for  its  discharge.  Notwithstanding  the  affection 
of  the  skin  be  only  secondary,  and  that  of  the  cellular  tissue  prima- 
rjr,  I  see  in  this  disorder  a  great  resemblance  to  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas, of  which,  perhaps,  it  may  be  only  a  variety. 


FURUNCULAR,   CARBUNCULAR,  AND   OTHER 
GANGRENOUS  FORMS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

1.  Furuneular  ituflammaHon  is  exemplified  in  the  complaints  call- 
ed boUs  and  styes.  If  the  investigations  of  Baron  Dupu^tren  have 
been  conducted  with  accuracy,  there  are  conical  elongations  of  the 
subcutaneous  celkdar  tissue  extending  mto  the  texture  of  the  cutisi 
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as  coverings  of  Ae  vessels  and  nerves  proceeding  to  its  surface. 
Now,  it  is  alleged,  that  it  is  the  inflammation  of  one  of  these  elon- 
gaticms  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  constitutes  a  boil,  just  as  a  simul- 
taneous and  confluent  inflammation  of  several  of  these  processes  of 
cellular  tissue  takes  place  in  carbuncle.  Of  course,  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  cellular  tissue;  for,  the  skin 
always  participates  in  it.  Whether  the  foregoing  statements  be  true 
or  not,  a  boil  may  be  described  as  a  circumscribed,  promment,  hard, 
very  painful  tumor,  of  a  conical  shape,  with  a  portion  of  dead  cel- 
lular tissue  in  it,  its  apex  being  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
skin,  and  its  base  below  it.  Its  color  is  a  dusky  red,  often  inclin- 
ing to  purple.  Between  the  fourth  and  eighth  day,  the  apex  turns 
white,  softens,  and  bursts,  giving  issue  to  a  small  quantity  of  thin 
bloody  matter,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  opening  a  part  of  the 
mortified  cellular  tissue,  termed  the  core,  is  perceptible.  The 
generality  of  boils  do  not  become  larger  than  a  marble  or  wahiut, 
though  some  few  attain  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

The  conical  prominent  shape  of  a  boil  exposes  it  very  much  to 
friction  of  the  clothes  and  external  injury;  and  considerable  pain 
and  annoyance  are  common  conseauences  of  such  a  tumor.  Be- 
tween the  tenth  and  twelfth  day,  tne  core  becomes  loose,  and,  on 
its  evacuation,  a  cylindrical  gaping  cavity  left,  reaching  irom  the  apex 
to  the  base  of  the  swelling.  After  this  the  pain  ceases,  the  skin 
gradually  resumes  its  proper  level,  and  the  cavity  granulates  and 
heals. 

Boils  are  most  frequent  in  children  and  young  plethoric  individu- 
als. They  are  ako  common  after  acute  febrUe  diseases,  typhus, 
measles,  small-pox,  attacks  of  erysipefais  preceded  by  fever,  and 
in  persons  who  drink  ardent  spirits. 

Akhou^  Dr.  Macartney  believes,  that  if  the  water-dressing  be 
resorted  to  in  the  beginning,  boils  will  seldom  exceed  the  size  of 
peas,  and  produce  no  pain;  and  although  certain  experiments  made 
ny  DumenI  and  Bretonneau,  and  the  observations  of  Mr.  Higgin- 
faioctom,  on  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  prove,  that  boils  may  some- 
times be  completely  stopped  and  repressed  by  touching  them  slight- 
ly with  caustic  at  rheir  very  commencement,  the  ordinary  pratice  is 
to  cover  them  with  warm  emollient  applications.  The  cure  having 
formed  and  become  loose,  its  evacuation  is  the  chief  indications. 
.For  this  purpose,  the  boil,  when  sufficiently  mature,  should  be 
opened.  Should  the  patient  be  very  timid,  and  the  boil  only  small, 
it  may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  will  ex- 
pedite the  ulceration  of  its  apex,  and  promote  the  discharge  of  the 
little  mass  of  disorganized  cellular  tissue.  Few  boils  are  severe 
enough  to  require  local  bleeding;  but,  if  a  boil  occur  in  the  perin- 
«um,  between  the  scrotum  and  anus,  it  mav  bring  on  a  difficulty  of 
exp^ling  the  urine.  Here,  or  wherever  a  i>oil  causes  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  is  of  a  large  sige,  or  there  is  more  than 
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one  such  tumor,  fflitiphlogistic  treatment  should  not  he  neglected.  Iff 
particular,  when  boils  i<^w  one  another  for  a  long  time  in  success 
sbn,  a  course  of  aperient  and  alternative  medicines  is  indicated. 
After  a  boil  Ims  been  opened,  a  poultice  may  be  applied  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  stimulating  dressings. 


ANTHRAX   OR   CARBVIVCLE. 

The  term  anihrax  is  sometimes  not  trsed  synon^rmoustywith  car* 
6iincie,  or  what  the  French  call  cliarbon^  which  Dupuytren,  Rayer, 
and  others,  restrict  to  a  gai^renous  swellbg  that  occurs  as  a  symp* 
tom  of  the  plague.  This  is  often  named  the  pesUhntial  earbunele, 
in  order  to  denote  its  difference  from  anthrax,  or  common  carbuncle. 

Anthrax  or  carbuncle^  is  a  broad,  flat,  distinctiy  circumscribed , 
hard,  painful,  inflammatory  swelling,  of  a  dark  red,  livid,  or  dull 
brown  color,  beginning  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  a  consid- 
erable mass  of  which  is  in  a  mortified  state,  while  a  bloody  sanious 
matter  occupies  the  interior  and  base  of  the  swelling.  A  carbuncle 
differs  from  a  hoi)  in  the  greater  flatness  of  its  surface,  the  more 
violent  nature  of  the  inflammation,  the  deeper  and  more  extersive 
sknighing  under  the  skin,  the  greater  breadth  of  the  disease  at  its 
base,  the  more  severe  character  of  the  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  the  kind  of  individuals  in  whom  the  disease  presents  itself.  It 
differs  also  from  a  boil  in  its  greater  size,  in  its  being  almost  always 
a  single  solitary  tumor,  which  at  length  bursts,  not  by  one  small 
openmg,  like  that  on  the  summit  of  a  boil,  but  frequently  by  several 
apertures,  which  give  the  skin  a  sieveKke  appearance.  Like  a  boil, 
however,  the  common  carbuncle  generally  occurs  on  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  skin  is  thickest,  and  where  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
tissue  are  most  fully  developed,  as  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  over 
or  between  the  scapulc,  on  the  back,  the  sides  of  the  chest,  or 
about  the  nates.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  carbuncle  on  the 
occiput,  and  althot^h  the  disease  is  rare  on  the  limbs,  John  Hunter 
mentions  having  seen  it  so  placed.  When  it  occurs  en  a  limb,  the 
thigh  is  the  part  mosdy  aflected.  I  had  a  patient  in  University  Col- 
lege Hospital,  vrho  bad  a  lai^e  carbuncle  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck.  While  boils  are  never  lai^er  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  carbuncles 
sometimes  attain  the  diameter  of  a  common  dinner-plate;  and  they 
may  become  of  this  size  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  A 
carbuncle  begins  as  a  littie  swelling,  not  more  than  a  few  lines  io 
breadth,  with  some  resemblance,  in  this  stage  of  it,  to  a  boil,  but 
sometimes  presenting  upon  its  centre  a  litde  vesicle  filled  with  bloody 
serosity.  Occasiomdly,  however,  a  fau^er  surface  is  affected  in  the 
very  beginnii^.  In  {proportion  as  a  carbimcle  increases  in  size,  k 
becomes  more  prominent,  but  extends  in  a  still  ^eater  degree  in 
depth.     At  every  point  the  swelling  retains  a  smgolar  degree  id 
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liMPdbeaBy  m  ImtiatM  often  coapatad  to  tbut  of  brtim,  untQ  tbe  tieU 
hilar  tissue  begbs  to  slouch;  then  its  ciroumference  coDtbues  hard, 
aad  its  base  to  spread,  while  its  centre  presents  an  obscure  fluctua- 
tion. The  deep  purple  dolor  of  the  skin  does  not  dbappear  under 
pressure;  and  the  sensation  of  heat,  which  is  from  tbe  first  of  a 
Iwmbg  kind,  only  diminishes  after  one  or  several  apertures  have 
been  formed.  The  disease  is  also  well  known  to  be  attended  with 
a  sense  of  stiffiiess,  tension,  and  weight  in  die  part.  If  the  disease 
be  suffered  to  go  on,  the  skin,  after  assuming  a  deep  purple, 
or  dull  brown  red  color,  becomes  thinned  and  softened,  and  at  length 
bursts  at  one  or  more  points,  from  which  flows  a  bloody  discharge, 
mixed  with  whitish  flakes  of  mortified  ceUular  tissue.  Then  addition- 
al perforations  of  the  skin  follow,  out  of  which  may  be  extracted  a 
white  core,  or  gangrenous  mass,  all  at  once  or  piecemeal.  The 
mortified  cellular  tissues  m  carbuncles  is  never  blacK,  like  an  ordina- 
ry slough.  The  smell  of  the  discharge  is  exceedingly  fetid,  yet 
peculiar;  quite  different  from  that  of  putrid  animal  matter.  The 
white  flakes  of  cellular  tissue,  and  the  whiteness  of  all  the  sloughs, 
which  come  away  with  the  matter,  explain  the  reason  of  Sir  Asdey 
Cooper's  statement  that  the  matter  of  carbuncles  generally  looks  like 
a  mixture  of  flour  and  water. 

If  nature  herself  prove  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  mortified 
cellular  tbsue*^  she  is  only  capable  of  doing  so  slowly,  and  by  an  ul- 
cerative de8tru9tion  of  the  skin,  whereby  all  the  sloughy  cellular 
tissue  is  by  degjrhes  voided,  and  a  very  deep  ulcer  left,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  one  may  sometimes  see  the  fascia,  the  tendons,  the  mus- 
cles, and  in  some  instances  even  tbe  denuded  cervical  vertebne. 

Carbuncles  are  chiefly  seen  in  persons  above  the  middle  age,  whose 
constitutions  are  broken  and  impaired.  Hence  the  disturbance  of 
the  general  health,  accompanying  the  disease,  is  mosdy  severe,  and 
not  unfrequendy  the  issue  fatal.  Intense  headache,  considerable  dis- 
order of  the  stomach,  great  anxiety,  and  despondence,  are  usual 
symptoms;  and  in  the  progress  of  tbe  disease  in  its  severe  forms, 
rigors,  clanuny  sweats,  bilious  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea,  palpitadons, 
faintings,  ei| reme  prostration  of  strength,  white  tongue,  followed  by 
a  dr^  brown  appearance  of  that  organ,  typhoid  symptoms,  coma, 
delirium,  and  death  too  often  follow. 

Carbuncles  sometimes  lead  to  plebitatis,  and  thus  their  fatal  ter- 
mination is  accelerated,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  see. 

With  respect  to  the  prognosis j  if,  together  with  a  carbuncle  of 
larg  e  size,  there  be  great  prostration  of  the  vital  power,  a  small, 
rapid,  and  irregular  pulse,  frequentvomiting,  and  a  tendency  to  coma 
or  delirium,  the  danger  is  urgent.  The  same  is  the  case  if  matter 
form  in  the  joints  or  other  organs,  as  effects  of  the  complication 
with  phlebitis. 

A  carbuncln  on  the  head  or  neck,  cateris  paribusj  is  more  peri- 
lous than  in  other  situations. 
12* 
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As  for  tlM  IfMlMfiil,  at  the  verjr  commetioeneiit  of  ibe  ^ 
leeches  and  other  antiphlogittic  means  may  be  useful,  in  propoitkn 
to  the  strei^  of  die  pattern  and  die  mtensityc^  the  inflanunatioa.  In 
this  countrj,  die  apjJications,  mostty  preferred  at  first,  are  fomeo- 
tadons  and  poukices;  but,  m  France,  soinetiniescold  lotions.  The 
best  means  of  stoppii^  both  the  local  and  the  constitutional  disorder 
is  to  make  one  or  two  free  incisions,  in  the  form  ofacross,  and  car- 
ried deep  enough  to  pass  completdy  dirough  the  dead  cellular  tisMe. 
Some  or  this  may  now  be  pressed  out,  and  if  a  poultice  oS  oatmeal 
and  port  wine,  or  the  fermentii^  cataplasm  be  used,  the  rest  will 
soon  follow  piecemeal,  leaving  a  deep  ulcer,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
sloughs  bare  come  out,  should  be  dressed  with  a  moderatdy  stim- 
ulating ointment  or  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  ung.  re- 
sine  fliave  widi  red  precipitate  or  turpentine,  or  peruvian  balsam,  is 
also  a  dressing  m  great  repute.  Antiphlogistic  measures  can  never 
be  long  continued.  The  prostration  of  strmigth,  and  the  typhoid 
character  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  quickly  call  for  a  change 
of  treatment.  Then  tonics  become  necessary,  especially  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  sulphuric  acid,  together  with 
opium  or  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  morphia,  to  procure  rest,  and 
medicines  for  the  regulation  of  the  bowels. 

In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  also  in  the  United  States, 
the  plan  of  destroying  a  portion  of  the  skin  over  a  carbunble,  with 
the  potassa  fusa,  as  soon  as  openings  form  in  the  tumor,  is  not  un- 
comoKHily  adopted.* 


MALIGNANT   PUSTULE. 

There  are  at  least  four  diseases  communicable  from  animals  to 
man,  viz.  cow-pox,  hydrophobia,  glanders,  and  malignant  pustule. 
Thb  last,  with  the  pestilential  carbuncle,  is  treated  of  by  Rayer  un- 
der the  head  of  gangrenous  inflammations. 

The  malignant  pustule  is  a  contagious  and  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  exhibiting  on  its  surface,  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  it,  a  vesicle  not  larger  than  a  millet-seed,  filled  with 
a  bloody  serous  fluid,  under  which  is  a  smaU  induration,  that  soon 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  redness  like  that  of  a  flea-bite  (puce  ma^ 
Ugne).  The  indurated  point  is  next  attacked  with  gangrene,  which 
spreads  rapidly  from  the  central  pobt  towards  the  circumference, 
producing  extensive  and  fatal  ravages. 

In  cases  tending  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  pulse  soon  becomes 
smaU  and  concentrated,  with  extreme  resdessness,  firequent  synco- 

*  Phyiic,  ia  PhflsdalphMi  Joohl  of  tbaMsd.  and  Pbyneal  Sciiiio«ih  ToLu.p.171. 
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pes>  dry  browo  tongue,  cadmireTOus  comrtenmice,  dryness  of  the 
skill,  dull  glassy  look  of  the  cornea,  great  despondency,  pain  about 
tbe  pnecordia,  and  low  deliriam,  the  forerunner  of  death. 

The  maligimnt  pustule,  instead  of  proceeding  from  internal  causes, 
tte  eaibuocle,  usuaHy  arises  from  an  external  one,  namely  the  direct 
application  of  a  specific  contagion  to  the  skin,  produced  in  homed 
cattle,  which  labor  under  or  die  of  epidemic  gangrenous  diseases* 
Hence  the  discmler  is  rardy  seen  except  in  butchers,  slaughtermen, 
shepherds,  tanners,  &c.  It  f>carcely  eirer  occurs  in  this  country, 
and  seldom  at  Paris  ;  though  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Burgundy  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  South  of  France,  and  in  Italy. 

fiayle  ana  Rayer  are  authorities  in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  its 
occasional  sporadic  commencement  in  the  human  subject,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  generally  admitted.  The  eating  of  the  flesh  of  cat- 
tle, killed  when  aflbcted  with  epidemic  gangrenous  diseases,  is  de- 
scribed by  Larrey  and  others  as  an  exciting  cause.  Whether  the 
disease  can  be  communicated  from  one  hmnan  being  to  another  is 
an  unsettled  point.  Chelius  believes,  that  such  transmissicm  has 
never  been  proved.* 

In  the  treatment,  deep  incisions,  and  the  application  of  the  most 
powerful  caustics,  as  the  liquid  muriate  of  antimony,  or  caustic  po- 
tassa,  are  recommended.  Even  the  excision  of  the  pustule,  while 
it  is  smaH,  has  sometimes  been  p^ormed,  and  repeated  when  the 
gangrax>u8  mischief  did  not  stop,  followed  by  dressings  of  stimulat- 
mg  ointments  or  lotions,  caustic  applications,  or  even  the  actual 
cautery.  Tonics  and  stimuhnts,  bark,  sulphate  of  qumine,  the  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  wine,  ether,  ammonia,  opium,  with  aperients, 
and,  if  the  stomach  be  much  oppressed,  an  emetic  ;  are  the  best 
internal  means.  Antiphlogistic  measures  are  universally  disapprov- 
ed of  by  those  surgeons,  who  have  bad  opportunities  of  seeing  this 
form  oi  disease. 


OF  CHEMICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  INJURIES. 

The  former  comprise  bums  and  scaldsy  and  certain  ill  cansegnen' 
ets  arising  from  the  exposure  of  the  body,  or  parts  ofitj  to  very  low 
temperatures.  The  latter  comprehend  woundsy  fractureSy  disloca^ 
tionsy  sprainsy  and  contusions. 

«  Handbvch  der  Cbirargic,  b.  I  p.  22.    Leipeig,  182S. 
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BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

A  bum  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  coocentrated  heat  upon  the 
liviog  tissues;  an  injury  combining  in  its  nature  inflammatioD,  a  le- 
sion of  textures,  and  sometimes  disorganisation  of  them.  A  mod* 
erate  degree  of  radiating  heat  thickens  the  cuticle,  hardens  the  skin, 
blunts  its  sensibility,  and  imparts  to  it  a  more  or  less  deejp  brown 
color.  Such  are  its  effects  upon  persons,  who  are  habitually  expo- 
sed ot  the  solar  rays,  or  to  the  heat  radiating  from  powerful  fires. 
Blacksmiths  with  their  rough  homy  jpalms  and  fingers  can  touch  and 
hold  with  impunity  pieces  of  iron  which  are  nearly  red-hot. 

A  greater  degree  of  radiated  heat  produces  irregular  marbled  dis- 
coloraticms  of  the  skb,  and  chaps  or  cracks  in  the  cuticle,  not  un- 
firequently  followed  by  ulcerati(MK  Such  effects  are  commonly  seen 
on  the  forejpart  of  the  legs  of  aged  individuals,  who  sit  almost  con- 
tinually before  the  fire.  In  a  still  higher  degree,  radiating  heat  will 
bring  on  redness,  vesication,  and  all  the  consequences  usually  no- 
ticed in  the  first  and  second  species  of  bum  presently  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

A  scald  signifies  an  injury  arising  from  the  application  of  a  hot, 
or  boiling  fluid  to  the  skin,  or  a  mucous  texture.  The  efi[ect  of  the 
momentary  application  of  very  hot  water  to  the  surface  of  die  body 
is  to  produce  pab  and  redness,  followed  by  a  degree  of  swelling. 
When  the  scald  is  some  what  more  severe,  the  cuticle  is  raised 
from  the  cutis  in  the  form  of  transparent  vesicles,  filled  with  a  se- 
rous fluid.  Here  the  same  change  takes  place,  as  follows  the  ap- 
plication of  a  blistering  plaster,  and  this  with  such  quickness,  that  it 
has  been  proposed  in  some  ui^ent  disease  to  employ  hot  water  as  an 
expeditious  mode  of  forming  a  blister. 

As  water  boils  at  212  deg.  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  conseauently,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  se- 
verity of  the  injury  itself,  attending  a  common  scald,  are  kept  with- 
in a  certain  limitation.  The  mischief  is  therefore  generally  more 
superficial,  than  that  resulting  from  bums.  But,  even  m  this  respect, 
something  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  the  hot  or  boiling 
fluid  is  applied  y  and  the  kind  of  fluid  itself;  because  oil,  greasy 
soups,  and  some  other  liquids,  with  which  these  accidents  are  fre- 
quently occasioned,  not  only  take  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  but  adhere  longer  to  the  parts. 

Perhaps,  the  worst  scalds  happen  to  workmen,  who  fall  into  cop- 
pers of  boiliog  wort,  or  to  firemen  from  the  descent  of  boiling  water 
from  a  building  in  flames  upon  their  thick  clothes,  from  which  they 
cannot  quickly  extricate  themselves.  I  have  attended  several  chil- 
dren who  were  most  severely  scalded  in  nurseries,  by  falling  mto 
tubs  of  hot  water  carelessly  left  in  their  way  ;  and  I  have  known 
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mtoy  children  ih  from  the  accidental  qpnIKng  of  a  basin  of  hot  tea 
or  cofiee  oyer  their  breasts  and  bodies. 

In  most  of  these  examples,  the  injtny,  though  necessarily  severe  od 
account  of  its  extent,  is  much  and  dangerously  aggravated  by  the 
protracted  duration  of  the  contact  of  the  hot  fluid  with  the  surface 
of  the  body.  Hence,  there  is  not  only  an  extensive  scald,  but  one, 
which,  if  ^e  patient  live  long  eooogb,  will  proceed  to  ulceration 
and  ere,  sloughing.  But,  alduMigh  scalds  are  mostly  injuries  of  a 
more  superficial  kind  than  bums,  they  are  frequently  perilous  on 
another  account — ^namely  their  great  txtentj  arising  from  the  quan- 
tity of  the  hot  fluid  applied,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  diffuses 
itself  over  the  integuments. 

One  case  of  scald  is  of  a  particular  kmd,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
arise  from  the  application  of  any  hot  fluid  to  the  skin,  but  to  inter- 
nal parts;  and  it  involves  questions  respecting  the  treatment,  which 
do  not  present  themseves  m  other  examples.  Poor  persons  some- 
times let  their  children  drink  out  of  the  spouts  of  kettles  and  tea- 
pots. Now  this  is  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents;  for  when  such 
childen  are  left  by  themselves,  they  are  disposed  to  drink  out  of 
the  same  vesseb,  which  may  now  contain  a  hot  or  boiling  fluid. 
The  consequences  are  not  always,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  priori^ 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  but 
of  inflammation  of  the  glottis  and  larynx,  resembling  those  of  croup, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  tracheotomy  may  become  indispen- 
sable to  save  the  patient  from  impending  suffocation.  Dr.  Mar- 
shal Hall,  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  subject,  suspected^  tliat 
the  hot  or  boiling  fluid  did  not  actually  reach  the  stomach,  or  even 
the  oesophagus,  but  that  its  course  was  arrested  by  a  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  By  passing  to  the  fauces,  he 
supposed  that  it  only  scalded  the  epiglottis  and  glottis,  which  became 
more  and  more  swoUen,  until  at  length  the  rima  glottidis  was  com- 
pletely obstructed.  This  view  is  partly  correct,  that  is  to  say,  the 
larynx  inflames  from  the  injury  which  it  receives;  but  a  case,  and 
the  poii  mortem  examination  of  it,  recorded  by  Mr.  Gillman,  prove, 
that  the  hot  fluid  sometimes  passes  much  further  than  the  foregoing 
account  represents,  the  whole  interior  of  the  mouth,  fauces  pharynx, 
and  oesophagus,  nearly  down  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
presenting  the  usual  appearances  of  a  scald.  The  linin|  of  the 
trachea,  however,  was  found  considerably  inflamed,  with  a  layer  of 
coagulating  lymph  adhering  to  it.  In  another  case,  published  hy 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  and  upper  part 
of  the  larynx,  above  the  rima  glottidis,  were  slightly  reddened,  but 
that  openmg  itself  was  previous.  The  child  died  twelve  hours  after 
the  accident. 

A  6iim,  denotes  the  inflammation  and  other  consequences  result- 
ing fron  the  application  of  high  degrees  of  heat  to  the  body,  in  ev- 
ery  odier  manner  than  through  the  medium  of  water,  or  other  fluids 
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nHiicfa  do  not  admit  of  a  temperature  much  above  313  d^.  When 
solid  substances  undergo  rapid  combustion,  like  phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, and  resinous  bodies,  in  general  they  occasion  deep  bums;  but, 
m  the  contrary  case,  the  intensity  of  their  effects  is  in  a  ratio  to 
their  degree  of  heat,  the  duration  of  their  application,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  the  parts.  CcUeris  paribiu^  a  bum  of  parts,  habitually 
exposed  to  the  external  air,  occasions  an  injury  of  less  depth' 
than  when  it  occurs  on  parts  usually  covered,  and  where,  conse- 
<]|uently,  the  cuticle  is  thm  and  incapable  of  affording  equal  protec- 
tion to  the  cutis.  Many  individuals  are  severely  burnt  by  the  di- 
rect application  of  the  ignited  substances  themselves,  or  of  the  flames 
issuing  from  them,  to  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  as  is  exem- 
plified in  those  who  escape  out  of  buddings  in  which  the  flames  al- 
ready occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior.  In  other  examples, 
the  burn  is  caused  by  the  clothes  taking  fire,  when  the  ascending 
flames  often  severely  scorch  the  breast,  the  neck,  and  face.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  light  combustible  materials  of  female  dress,  women 
more  frequently  receive  bad  and  fatal  bums  in  this  particular  way  than 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  various  employments,  exclusively  followed 
by  the  male  sex,  as  those  of  firemen  and  laborers  in  brewbouses,  gun- 
powder-mills, distilleries,  laboratories,  founderies,  and  mines,  partic- 
ularly expose  such  classes  to  severe  bums  produced  in  other  man- 
ners. I  have  seen  many  instances,  b  which  men  employed  to  extin- 
guish fires,  were  not  only  dreadfuUy  scalded  by  the  fall  of  boilmg 
water  upon  them  from  the  heated  bricks,  but  severely  and  fatally 
injured  either  by  the  descent  of  melted  lead  upon  them  fi'om  thie 
gutters  and  pipes,  or  by  their  Ming  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  ventured  upon  walls  or  floors  which 
gave  way  with  them.  Burns  in  such  persons  are  sometimes  con- 
joined with  fractures,  and  other  bad  mechanical  injuries. 

Bums  are  divided  into  several  kinds,  the  difierences  of  which 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  heat  applied 
to  the  parts.  When  the  heat  has  not  exceeded  a  certab  degree, 
and  its  application  has  been  very  transient,  the  skb  may  be  only  a 
Uttle  reddened  and  tender;  it  may  present  merely  an  erythema,  an 
efflorescence,  or  a  superficial  phh>gosis  of  the  skb,  unaccompanied 
by  vesicles.  Such  is  the  first  or  slightest  degree  of  bum.  In  a 
few  da}^,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  the  redness,  heat,  and  pam  go 
off,  and  the  inflammation  terminates  with  desquamation.  But 
however  slight  the  bum  may  be,  if  it  be  extensive,  the  pulse  will 
become  accelerated,  the  tongue  red,  and  sympathetic  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  excited. 
When  the  head  is  the  seat  of  injury,  the  irritation  is  liable  to  be 
propagated  to  the  brain,  occasioning  restlessness,  delirium,  convul- 
sive twitches,  coma,  and-eveo  death. 

In  the  suond  degree  of  bum^  serous  fluid  is  efiused  under  the 
cuticle,  and  vesicles  are  formed,  sometimes  more  immediately,  but 
more  conunonly  after  a  few  hours. 
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In  the  third  degru  of  bum  more  or  less  of  the  smhce  of  the 
cutis  is  destroyed;  a  kind  of  mbchief,  indicated  by  grey,  yellow- 
ish, or  brownish  discolorations,  the  parts  so  changed  being  thin, 
supple,  and  not  painful,  unless  roughly  pressed  upon.  The  vesicles, 
which  frequently  take  place  over  the  points  disorganised  in  this  de- 
gree, are  usually  filled  with  a  brownish  or  milky  fluid,  or  a  red  se- 
rosity.  In  this  description  of  bum,  the  pain,  which  usually  sub- 
sides at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  soon  returns 
again  with  severity,  and  inflammation  comes  on  around  the  eschars, 
which  at  length  becoming  detached,  the  sore  heals,  and  a  pale  cic- 
atrix remains.  Although  the  pain  of  all  bums  is  acute,  it  is  much 
more  severe  when  only  the  surface  of  the  cutis  is  injured,  than  when 
it  is  more  deeply  destroyed;  a  fact,  which  Dupuytren  justly  regards 
as  important  with  reference  to  the  prognosis. 

In  the  fourth  degree  of  burtiy  there  is  a  total  destmction  in  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cutis,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue.  The  parts  are  converted  into  a  deep  ischar, 
of  a  yellowish  or  blackish  color,  dry,  insensible  and  harder  and 
tenser,  in  proportion  as  its  color  is  darker.  The  sound  skin  around 
the  eschar  is  wrinkled  and  pinched  up,  as  it  were,  the  folds  showing 
the  degree  in  which  the  burnt  parts  have  shrunk  and  curled  them- 
selves up.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  the  pain  begins  to  be 
severe;  an  inflammatory  circle  forms  round  the  eschar,  which  gene- 
rally becomes  detached  about  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day;  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sore  then  consists  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue;  a 
copious  suppuration  ensues,  but  granulations  soon  sp^-Ing  up  with 
vigor. 

Following  Baron  Dupuytren's  classification,  I  may  next  observe, 
that  bums  of  the  fifth  degree  only  difl^er  from  the  fourth,  idasmuch 
as  they  extend  to  parts  more  deeply  situated.  The  eschars,  com- 
posed of  muscles,  fasciae  tendons,  &c,  sometimes  include  ves- 
sels and  nerves  which  are  not  yet  completely  destroyed.  The  es- 
chars are  black  and  brittle^  and  require  a  longer  time  to  be  detach- 
ed than  those  of  a  more  superficial  description.  When  they  are 
produced  by  boiling  liquids,  however,  they  are  soft,  greyish,  and  so 
insensible,  that  on  being  touched  no  pain  is  experienced.  The  sup- 
puration which  ensues  is  profuse,  and  the  subsequent  cicatrix  is  full 
of  UT^ularities,  the  motions  of  the  part  being  irreparably  lost  in  con- 
seauence  of  the  locomotive  organs  being  involved. 

In  the  sixth  degree  of  buruy  implicating  the  whole  thickness  of  a 
limb,  the  surface  of  the  part  is  completely  charred,  hard,  insensible, 
and  brittle.  Sanson  refers  to  a  young  man,  who  put  his  foot  into  a 
gutter,  just  at  the  moment  when  some  fused  iron  was  about  to  run 
along  it;  the  foot  and  ancle  were  annihilated  in  a  moment. 

Each  of  the  dififerent  degrees  of  bums,  according  as  a  smaU  or 
ereat  extent  of  parts  happens  to  be  injured,  may  either  be  mere- 
h^  a  local  aflfection,  as  it  were,  or  the  cause  of  such  constitutional 
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dbturbaoce  as  wUl  endanger  life.  This  general  indisposition  may  be 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  irritation  of  the  burn,  the  shock  of  the 
injury,  or  the  secondary  effect  of  the  stages  of  inflammatory  reac- 
tion, of  suppuration,  or  of  hectic  exhaustion,  sometimes  induced  m 
the  later  stages  of  bad  and  extensive  burns.  A  bum  may  occasion 
immediate  death;  but  I  believe  this  is  not  altogether  from  the  sever- 
ity of  the  pain,  as  stated  by  Dupuytren.  In  fact,  he  has  himself 
noticed,  that,  in  such  examples,  there  is  generally  extreme  conges- 
tion of  the  viscera,  and  effusion  in  almost  all  the  large  cavities.  This 
quick  fatality  of  burns,  however,  is  more  frequent  in  children  and 
nervous  females  than  in  adults  or  old  persons.  If  the  patient  be 
not  killed  in  this  sudden  way,  he  may  be  seized  with  excessive  agi- 
tation, restlessness^  spasms,  or  convulsions,  and  his  pulse  may  become 
smaU,  quick,  and  irregular.  In  other  instances,  a  state  of  stupor 
and  prostration,  or  collapse,  takes  place,  with  a  small  hardly  per- 
ceptible pulse,  cold  pale  skin,  slow  difficult  respiration,  and  shiver- 
ings,  the  limbs  being  motionless  and  relinquished  to  their  own  weight, 
and  the  patient  either  giving  no  answers  to  questions  put  to  him,  or 
answering  them  reluctantly  and  imperfectly.  This  condition  will 
soon  end  in  death,  or  be  followed  by  a  general  reaction;  a  fever^ 
which,  when  the  burn  is  superficial,  but  somewhat  extensive,  will 
resemble  that  febrile  disturbance  which  accompanies  erysipelas,  the 
pulse  being  frequent,  the  skin  hot,  the  digestive  organs  disordered, 
and  the  tongue  dry  and  red. 

In  many  cases  of  deep  burns,  no  particular  constitutional  distur- 
bance occurs  in  the  interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  burn,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  detachment  of  the  eschars.  But,  at  this  peri- 
od,- which  (according  to  Dupuytren)  is  usually  about  the  fourth  day, 
ir^amnujUion  comes  on,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  severe  pain. 
Il  extensive  surfaces  be  burnt,  either  considerable  gastric  irritation 
will  be  noticed,  or  great  oppression  and  difficulty  of  respiration, 
connected  with  determination  of  blood  to  the  bronchial  membrane 
and  lungs.  But  should  the  patient  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  through 
all  these  dangers,  he  will  yet  have  others  to  encounter,  namely, 
such  as  depend  upon  the  extensive  ulcers  left  after  the  separation  of 
the  eschars,  and  upon  the  hectic  symptoms  brought  on  by  pro- 
fuse suppuration. 

Amongst  the  worst  complications  of  bums  are  tetanus,  and 
phlegmonous  erjrsipelas,  which  latter  sometimes  creates  a  necessiqr 
lor  amputation.  Another  complication  of  burns  of  the  sixth  degree 
18  necrosis,  or  the  death  of  bone. 

Dupuytren  enumerates  four  periods  of  danger  as  arising  firom 
burns: 

1.  The  stage  of  uritation,  as  it  is  termed  by  him,  or,  aa  we 
ahoidd  say,  of  the  first  shock  of  the  injury  on  the  system. 

3.  The  stage  of  inflammation^ 

3.  The  stage  of  suppuration. 
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4.  Tht  stage  of  dtbilitj  and  hectic  exhaustion. 

The  same  distinguiriied  surgeon  has  the  merit  of  having  first  weU 
explained,  not  only  the  comphcatioDs  of  burns,  but  thepa#l  tnortem 
appearances  in  fatal  cases. 

When  persons  perish  in  the  flames,  or  soon  after  bebg  removed 
(rem  them,  inflammation  has  not  had  time  to  invade  the  digestive 
canal,  yet  marks  of  great  congestion  are  noticed.  Not  only  does 
the  mucoos  membrane  exhibit  red  spots  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
not  only  is  it  gorged  with  blood,  but  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  con- 
tains a  copious  quantity  of  blood  efiused  within  it  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  are  also  fully  injected  with  blood;  the  serosity  in  the  ven* 
tricles  has  a  red  tint,  which  is  likewise  noticed  in  the  fluid  in  the  cav« 
ities  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum.  The  bronchi  al* 
so  contain  a  bloody  mucous  secretion,  and  their  lining  exhibits  at 
various  points  a  bright  red  color,  and  difllerent  degrees  of  capiUary 
tumescence. 

If  the  patients  die  between  the  third  and  eighth  day,  and  are  after* 
wards  opened,  traces  of  inflammation  are  noticed  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  brain,  and  lungs.  If  they  die  in  the  suppurative  stage,  ul- 
ceration  of  ibe  bowels  and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may 
be  observed. 

In  many  bums,  the  parts  are  so  violently  injured,  that  though  they 
are  not  killed  or  decomposed  at  once,  they  undergo  such  inflamma«* 
tion  as  soon  terminates  in  their  conversion  into  sloughi  or  e8char$y 
as  they  are  here  generally  termed.  When  the  eschars  are  deep  or 
extensive,  the  derangement  of  the  whole  sjrstem  will  be  great,  there 
will  be  collapse,  with  pallid  face,cold  extremities,  shiverings,  vom^ 
iting,  and  frequently  hiccough. 

The  mortification  from  burns  diflers  from  that  caUed  traumoHc^ 
or  such  as  arises  from  mechanical  injuries,  in  not  having  a  disposi- 
tion to  spread  beyond  the  extent  of  the  injury;  a  fact  of  unportance 
to  be  remembered  in  the  prognosis. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  division  of  bums  and  scakb 
into  several  degrees,  it  must  not  be  inferred,'  that  each  variety  of 
them  always  corresponds  at  every  point  to  one  of  those  degrees; 
frequently  it  is  not  universally  either  a  mere  redness  or  effloresoeaee 
or  redness  with  vesication,  or  a  bum  with  ulceration,  or  wkh  the 
formation  of  eschars.  In  bad  bums  and  scalds,  sometimes  all  these 
diversities  of  injury  are  exemplified  in  different  parts  of  the  burnt 
or  scalded  surnice,  according  to  the  intensity  or  duration  of  the 
heat,  or  the  disposition  of  the  parts  to  be  acted  upon  more  or  less 
quickly  by  it. 

With  regard  to  ihe  progium$: — 1.  The  degree  of  danger  ma« 
terially  depends  upcn  the  extent  of  the  injured  swface.  A  soakl 
or  bum  of  considerable  extent  often  proves  fatal  immediately,  or 
in  a  few  hours,  without  the  paitient  ever  having*  rallied  firom  die 
ooUapse.  2.  Thedcpthof  the  inpayis  aaotber  cooiklantioniDAi- 
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encmg  the  prognosis.     The  deeper  the  effects  of  the  bum  extend, 
Ibe  greater  the  peril.     3.  The  situation  of  bums  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  the  account;  those  of  the  head,  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
caUris  paribus^  being  more  dangerous  than  such  as  affect  only 
the  extremities.     Scalds  of  the  pfaarjnx  and  larjmx  are  remarkable 
for  dieir  fatality.    4.  The  age  of  the  patient  makes  also  a  vast  dif- 
ference; infants  beb^  often  carried  off  by  conyulsions,  and  very 
nervous  persons  sinkmg  apparently  from  want  of  power  in  the  sjrs- 
tem  to  bear  the  shock  bBicted  upon  it;  and  delicate  individuals, 
and  others  who  lead  irregular  lives,  or  are  of  a  gross  corpident 
habit,  bemg  &r  less  capable  of  bearing  the  consequences  of  severe 
bums,  than  strong  healthy  individuals  more  careful  in  their  mode  of 
living.     5.  In  esumating  the  danger  of  bums,  however,  a  judgment 
is  not  to  be  formed  abstractedly  either  from  the  extent  of  a  bum,  or 
from  its  probable  depth,  but  with  reference  to  its  extent  and  depth 
together,  joined  wim  other  circumstances  already  specified.     In 
fact,  a  bum  of  the  worst  or  sloughing  kind,  if  it  be  of  little  extent, 
and  the  patient's  constitution  good,  may  be  attended  with  no  severe 
indisposition  iE^tsoever,while  the  most  superficial  scald,  if  extensive, 
may  prove  fatal;  and  the  risk  of  this  termination  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  patient's  age,  or  previous  state  of  health  and  mode 
of  living,  may  render  him  an  unfavorable  subject  for  the  accident. 
6.  In  delivering  a  judgment  respecting  the  degree  of  danger  from  a 
bum,  we  are  not  to  hold  out  too  favorable  a  view  on  first  inspection 
of  the  case,  because,  when  the  eschars  and  sloughs  come  away,  the 
mbchief  may  be  deeper  and  more  extensive,  than  first  appearances 
might  lead  us  to  expect.     7.  In  the  process  by  which  suppuratmg 
wounds  and  ulcers  heal,  there  b  a  principle  in  the  animal  economy 
exemplified,  by  which  the  contraction  and  absorption  of  ^nulations 
are  brought  about  during  and  for  some  time  after  cicatrisation.     It 
is  in  consequence  of  this  contraction  of  granulations,  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ulcer  is  powerfiilly  drawn  towards  the  centre,  and 
the  degree  and  force  with  which  this  happens  are  perhaps  greater 
in  the  sores  produced  by  bums,  than  in  those  resulting  from  any 
other  cause.     Hence  the  healing  of  ulcerated  burns  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  hideous  disfigurement  and  contraction  of  parts,  and 
even  by  a  complete  and  permanent  mtenruption  of  their  functions. 
Thus,  when  the  forehead  or  eyebrow  is  burnt,  the  eyelids  are  likely 
to  become  everted,  eetropium  may  take  place,  and  the  eyeball,  he- 
me deprived  of  its  natural  screen,  may  have  its  fiinctions  consider- 
abfy  impairedi  or  even  destroyed,  by  repeated  attacks  of  chronic 
inflanmiation,  terminating  m  opacity  of  the  cornea.     In  bums  of  the 
neck,  if  the  patient  live,  the  contraction  of  the  granulations  frequent- 
ly brings  on  a  wry  neck,  and,  in  worse  cases,  me  chin  is  absolutetf 
pilled  down  to  the  sternum,  and  fixed  in  this  position.    When  this 
happens,  the  integuments  are  thrown  into  irr^pilar  folds,  which, 
like  80  many  cords  or  bands,  seem  to  boU  the  chin  downwards. 
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8omotini66  the  bead  b  dins  pidled  towards  tbe  shoulder.  I  have 
seen  deformi^  of  this  kind  carried  to  such  a  decree,  that  even  the 
lips  were  involved  in  it,  add  the  moudi  was  horribly  disfigured. 

Sometimes  the  contractions,  following  bums,  will  fix  a  joint  in  a 
perfectly  useless  position,  drawing  the  thumb  or  fingers  quite  back 
against  the  bones  of  tbe  carpus,  or  holding  the  knee  in  a  complete 
state  of  flexion,  or  the  whole  hand  may  be  bent  and  fixed  against 
the  forearm,  or  the  foot  so  twisted  and  deformed,  as  to  be  onlj  a 
misshapen  useless  mass  attached  to  the  leg.  Tbe  lower  eyelid  is 
sometimes  drawn  down,  and  adherent  to  the  upper  lip;  or  the  lower 
lip  is  adherent  to  the  chin.  But,  ra  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
force,  with  which  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  takes  place,  I  may 
quote  a  case  recorded  by  Cruveilhier,  where  a  bum  or  the  forearm 
occasioned  such  a  contraction  of  the  skin,  that  the  carpus  was  grad- 
ually dislocated  from  the  radius.  Dupuytren  had  a  case,  in  which 
the  penis  became  drawn  up  and  fixed  to  the  skin  covering  the  linea 
alba;  and  another,  in  which  the  thigh  was  fixed  in  the  bent  position, 
tbe  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  it  being  attached  to  that  of  the  abdo- 
men.  The  patient  had  ja  hemia,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
extend  the  limb,  thick  longitudinal  folds  of  the  cicatrised  parts  pro- 
jected, so  as  to  prevent  the  truss  from  being  applied. 

The^e  disfigurements,  and  useless  conditioDs  of  parts  fi'om  bums 
are  not  usually  noticed  after  bums  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
trank,  because  the  movements  of  flexion,  which  are  the  most  natu- 
ral, oppose  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix;  and  the  same  observa- 
tion is  generally  applicable  to  bums  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
limbs. 

Now,  although  surgery  has  resources  for  the  prevention  and  re- 
lief of  some  of  these  severe  disfigurements  and  mutilations,  the  risk 
of  their  occurrence  cannot  be  pmdently  overlooked  in  the  progno- 
sis. 

Besides  these  ill  consequences,  frequently  arising  from  the  power 
with  which  the  granulations  contract  during  and  aner  the  cicatrisa- 
tion of  burns,  serious  deformities,  and  the  loss  of  the  use  of  parts, 
are  often  produced  on  another  principle;  namely,  by  the  growth  and 
adhesion  of  burnt  parts  to  one  another.  Thus  the  eyelids  some- 
times grow  together,  and  the  same  thbg  may  happen  to  the  toes  or 
fingers,  or  the  ears  may  be  rendered  adherent  to  the  scalp.  Some- 
tiroes  the  lachmpal  puncta  and  canals  are  obliterated;  sometimes 
the  nostrils.  Deep  bums  of  the  fifth  d^ree  usually  lead  to  very 
serious  consequences.  From  the  destmction  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons,  the  use  of  the  limb  often  becomes  permanently  lost;  from 
the  copiousness  of  the  suppuration,  the  patient  is  rendered  hectic, 
and  likely  to  sink;  from  tbe  denudation  of  the  bones,  and  their  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  attacked  with  necro- 
sis; from  tbe  sjmovial  membranes  being  frequently  injured,  the  joints 
are  likely  to  mflame;  and,  when  the  large  joints  are  thus  involved, 
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die  only  ciMBoes  ofrecorerj  are  eillier  by  anclqrlotis  or  anqiiiis* 
tion. 

Burns  of  the  sixth  degree  on  the  limbs  oecessarily  require  an^Hi- 
tation. 

In  bums,  tccordiog  to  Baron  Dopuytreo's  investigatioDs,  the  pa- 
tient's reooyery  is  frequently  retarded  for  a  long  while  by  ulcera* 
tion  of  the  nmcous  coat  of  the  intestines. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  scalde  or  bumij  when  the  injo- 
fy  is  superficial,  the  indication  is  to  keep  down  the  inflammation, 
-and  thus  prevent  or  limit  the  formation  of  vesicles;  but,  if  the  latter 
purpose  cannot  be  accomplished,  we  are  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
^uch  vesicles  from  becoming  troublesome  painful  ulcers.  For  slight 
bums  and  scalds,  cold  applications  are  frequently  preferred.  The 
mjured  part  may  be  immersed  in  very  cold  or  iced  water,  or  cover- 
ed with  linen  wet  with  an  evaporating  lotion,  such  as  vinegar  and 
water,  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dUutus,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
camphorated  spirit  in  it;  or  rose  water,  with  a  drachm  or  two  of  di- 
luted acetic  acid,  and  two  grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead  to  each 
tnince  of  it,  or  the  diluted  liq.  ammon.  acetatis.  All  these  appli- 
cations, in  common  use  amongst  surgeons,  and  some  others  in  favor 
with  the  vulgar,  like  scraped  potatoes,  prove  serviceable  on  the 
)>rinciple  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  burnt  parts,  and  thus 
diminishing  and  keeping  off  inflammation.  In  particular,  they  tend 
to  check  the  effiision  of  serum  under  the  cuticle,  and  the  formation 
of  vesicles;  but,  for  this  purpose,  they  must  be  put  on  the  part 
very  soon,  and,  if  possible,  immediately  after  the  accident;  because 
Vesicles  sometimes  make  their  appearance  almost  directly  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury,  and  others  follow  with  more  or  less  quickness. 
When  there  is  a  disposition  to  sbiverings,  the  puke  is  feeble,  the 
bkin  pale  and  cold,  the  patient  faint,  and  the  bum  extensive  or  situ- 
ated on  the  tmnk,  cold  applications  are  improper.  In  such  cases, 
we  may  either  imitate  Dupuytren,  who  applies  fomentations,  or  put 
the  patient,  if  a  child,  into  a  wami  bath,  or  use  what  Sir  Asdey 
Cooper  recommends,  namely,  spirit  of  turpentine,  or  a  liniment 
of  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  and  lime  water,  in  equal  parts*,  after- 
wards resorting,  however,  on  the  reaction  taking  place,  to  an- 
tiphk)gistic  treatment,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  ptilse  has  risen,  the 
patient  has  rallied,  and  a  tendency  to  fever  and  inflammation  has 
D^un.  Of  late  the  practice  of  dressing  superfici^  burns  with  raw 
eottouy  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  America.f  The 
cotton  is  thinly  spread  out,  or  carded  and  laid  directly  over  the  bum. 
Thb  practice  was  at  first  proposed  chiefly  for  scalds  and  superficial 
boras;  But  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  represents  it  as  advanta- 


*  In  fliiperficlal  banii  of  the  fiice,  M.  Velpean  m  in  favor  of  thisi  connmoo  applicn- 
tion;  the  parte  behig  amcared  with  it  four  or  ^re  timet  dailj  with  a  feather,  fn  five 
or  fix  daye,  lufe  binw  ef  the  firat,  and  iono  of  the  teooiid  d^greea,  hare  hmm  owed 
by  it 
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geoiis  for  all  kiods  of  bums,  ndiether  sapeificml  or  deep,  yesicated 
or  sphacebted.  Ooe  great  principle  insisted  upon  by  him,  is  that 
of  not  removing  the  cotton,  unless  compelled  by  circumstances,  im- 
til  the  cuticle  is  formed,  and  the  parts  are  enabled  to  bear  exposure. 
The  raw  cotton  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  moderately  tight  rol* 
ler. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  aUowing  the  cotton  to  continue 
long  unchanged,  it  seems  inconsistent  with  due  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, for  the  discharge  would  in  many  instances  convert  the  cotton 
into  a  fetid  mass  of  putridity,  and,  in  hot  weather,  maggots  would 
soon  be  deposited  in  it. 

Another  application  to  bums  is  eommonflour^  plentifully  sprinkled 
on  the  injured  surface  with  a  Bour  dredger.  This  practice  has 
gained  reputation,  and  been  introduced  into  the  London  hospitals. 
No  doubt,  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  the  absorption  of  the  discharge, 
and  the  idea  of  protecting  the  burnt  surface  with  a  remarkably  soft 
application,  were  the  considerations  which  first  suggested  this  treat- 
ment. In  its  adoption,  nearly  the  same  rules  are  followed  as  in  the 
use  of  cotton,  the  parts  being  kept  constantly  covered,  and  allowed 
to  heal  under  the  coating  of  Oour  formed  over  them.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  loosening  the  masses  of  flour  when  they  require  to  be  tskea 
away,  poultices  are  applied. 

The  second  class  of  bumSj  or  those  attended  mth  vesication^  may 
be  treated  with  refrigerant  evaporating  lotions,  or  with  the  lime  wa- 
ter and  linseed  oil  liniment,  or  with  carded  cotton,  or  common  flour. 

But  the  question  here  occurs,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  vesi- 
cles? Should  we  discharge  the  fluid  from  them,  or  leave  it  undis- 
turbed? Whatever  be  done,  we  cannot  always  prevent  ulceration 
of  the  cutis  from  taking  place  under  them.  Fbelieve,  the  occurrence 
is  not  much  affected  by  the  presence  or  discharge  of  the  fluid  from 
them,  but  depends  rather  upon  the  degree  of  injury,  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  has  sustained  from  the  burn  itself.  In  my  own 
practice,  when  the  vesicles  are  large,  I  generally  let  out  the  fluid 
by  making  a  fine  puncture  with  the  point  of  a  needle  or  lancet,  a 
plan  sanctioned  also  by  the  authority  of  Dupuytren.  When  the 
cuiis  is  exposed,  we  may  apply  the  unguentum  creasoti,  or  liquor 
plumbi  acetatis  dilutis,  with  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  to 
each  ounce  of  the  lotion,  as  an  application  that  seems  to  promote 
the  quick  production  of  new  cuticle. 

The  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  iunw,  or  those  in  tokich  the 
parts  are  so  injured  that  eschars  and  ulceration  are  unavoidable^  may 
also  be  treated  with  the  lime  water  and  linseed  oil  liniment,  emol- 
lient poltices,  and  fomentations,  flour,  or  the  turpentine  liniment, 
which  is  sometimes  preferred  as  the  dressing  for  every  kmd  of  bums. 

According  to  M.  Velpeau,  fin  a  bum  of  the  first  degree,  a  com- 
pressbg  bandage  prevents  the  development  of  inflammation;  in  one 
of  the  second  degree,  it  hinders  the  occurrence  of  blisters,  or,  if 
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not  eoaployed  etriy  enou^  to  do  diis,  causes  the  abeorpdon 
of  the  effused  senim.  In  a  burn  of  the  thkd  decree,  it  cannot  pre- 
Tent  an  eschar,  but  it  lessens  the  pab.  M.  Velpeau*  generaBj 
prefers  straps  of  diachylon  plaster,  or,  in  other  words,  the  plan 
adopted  by  Baynton  for  ulcers.  He  states,  that  the  first  degree  b 
constantly  checked  by  surroundmg  the  bum  m  such  a  manner,  that 
the  strap  may  remain  seven  or  eight  days.  In  the  second  and  third 
degrees,  the  cuticle  must  be  first  removed,  the  surface  cleaned,  and 
the  strapping  renewed  every  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day.  In 
the  fourtn  degree,  it  represses  the  surrounding  inflammation,  does 
not  hinder  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  and,  as  they  become  de- 
tached, it  promotes  cicatrisation.  If  suppuration  be  profuse,  the 
straps  are  to  be  changed  every  other  day;  but,  m  ordinary  cases, 
every  third  or  fourth  day.  In  the  fourth  degree,  before  the  eschars 
are  detached,  M.  Vdpeau  lets  the  strips  remain  five  or  six  days. 
Very  large  bums  are  excepted  from  this  treatment,  which  of  course 
is  only  adapted  to  those  ot  the  limbs. 

Suppuration  b  not  the  invariable  consequence  of  vesicles,  though 
it  frequently  follows  them.  Sometimes  purulent  matter  is  formed 
from  the  surface  of  the  cutb,  without  any  appearance  of  ulceration, 
and  is  at  last  stopped  by  the  production  of  new  cuticle.  In  other 
instances,  small  ulcerations  occur  on  the  surface  or  edges  of  the 
bum,  and  spread  with  more  or  less  rapidity  into  extensive  sores. 

Immediately  the  ulcers  begin  to  secrete  healthy  pus,  and  to  form 
granulations,  the  applications  above  specified  should  be  discontinu- 
ed, and  a  mildly  aatiringent  ointment  made  use  of,  such  as  the  cal- 
amine cerate,  ung.  creasoti  (L.  P.^,  blended  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  lard,  or  the  sine  and  spermaceti  ointments,  mixed  together  in 
equal  proportions. 

Of  all  the  sores  which  surgeons  have  to  deal  with,  none  are  more 
disposed  than  those  of  bums  to  produce  high  funeous  granulations, 
which  seriously  retard  the  healing  process,  and,  if  not  repressed  by 
suitable  treatment,  often  terminate  in  the  formation  of  an  ugly,  pro- 
tuberant, dense,  almost  cartilaginous  cicatrix.  In  Mr.  Higginbot- 
tom's  treatise  on  the  nitrate  of  silver,  cases  of  this  kind  are  report- 
ed, in  whidi  it  was  necessary  to  apply  this  substance  for  the  disper- 
sion of  the  extraordinary  mass  of  projecting  new  matter  collected  in 
the j^ce  of  the  cicatrix. 

For  the  prevention  of  this  description  of  deformity,  the  best 
method  is  to  keep  down  the  granulations  by  sprinkling  them  occa- 
sionally with  powder  of  myrrh  and  calamine  in  equal  parts,  or  by 
touchbg  them  from  time  to  time  with  the  nitrate  of  silver;  or,  if  the 
situation  of  the  bum  will  admit  of  the  plan,  by  applying  straps  of 
adhesive  plaster,  or  a  bandage. 


•  S«e  ReTue  Med.  Join  et  Jiiillat,  1889. 
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With  regard  to  the  ireatmttii  •/*  fttmw,  where  the  ptrts .  are  re- 
duced to  an  eschar  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  are  so  injured 
that  they  afterwards  slough,  we  may  either  pursue  the  same  prac- 
tice  which  is  applicable  to  mortification  in  general,  that  is,  we  may 
either  employ  emollient  applications,  poultices,  and  fomentations,  or 
use  such  local  means  as  are  believed  to  have  a  specific  virtue  in  the 
relief  of  slougbing  bums.  Amongst  the  latter  applications,  the  tur- 
pentine liniment  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  Dr.  Kent- 
ish, who  first  brought  it  into  use,  adopts  the  principle,  that  the  in- 
creased action  in  Sie  parts  near  the  eschars  should  not  be  suddenly 
reduced,  but  supported  until  suppuration  takes  place.  With  this 
view,  he  first  bathes  them  with  warm  camphorated  spirit,  or  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  then  covers  them  with  the  turpentine  liniment,  con- 
sisting of  ung.  resins  flavae,  diluted  and  softened  with  turpentine, 
and  spread  upon  rag.  When  the  secretion  of  pus  commences,  he 
discontinues  the  turpentine  liniment,  and  applies  milder  dresstms, 
such  as  the  ceratum  calamine,  or  ceratum  plumbi  acetatis.  For 
repressing  exuberant  granulations,  and  absorbing  the  dischai^e,  he 
uses  powdered  chalk,  which  he  also  introduces  into  the  cavities  of 
separated  eschars,  and  into  the  furrows  between  sloughs,  a  pledget 
beu^  then  put  on,  and,  in  tedious  cases,  a  poultice. 

With  respect  to  the  dressing  of  burns  m  general,  all  surgeons 
concur  respecting  the  advantages  of  keeptng  the  injured  parts  well 
covered,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air,  which  has  a  decidedly  bad  ef- 
fect upon  them.  They  also  coincide  m  the  usefubess  of  dressing  a  burn 
much  less  firequently  than  was  the  practice  in  former  days;  indeed, 
many  practitioners  now  make  it  a  rule  not  to  remove  the  first  dres- 
sings until  suppuration  is  established.  On  the  same  principle,  when 
cold  applications  are  used,  we  should  not  frequently  take  ofif  the 
rags,  but  merely  sprinkle  them  with  the  lotion  as  often  as  may  be 
requisite  to  keep  them  wet.  For  the  purpose,  also,  of  not  keeping 
the  burnt  surface  long  uncovered,  we  should  not,  when  the  bum  is 
extensive,  take  off  all  the  dressings  at  once,  but  only  a  part  of  them. 
No  doubt,  it  is  partly  on  the  principle  of  keeping  the  burnt  surface 
effectually  excluded  from  the  air,  and  partly  on  the  principle  of 
avoiding  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  frequent  removal  of  dressings, 
that  carded  cotton,  flour,  and  various  liniments  of  turpentine,  linseed 
oil,  and  lime  water,  produce  their  beneficial  effects.  A  gentleman, 
who  lately  attended  my  lectures,  informed  me  that,  in  the  part  of  the 
country  which  he  came  from,  bums  were  successfully  treated  by  ap- 
plying to  them  with  a  fine  bmsh  a  solution  of  elastic  gum  in  ether, 
wnich  formed  a  kind  of  varnish  or  coating  upon  them,  preventing 
the  ill  effects  of  their  exposure  to  the  air. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  treatment^  when  a  scald  or  bum  is  of 
a  severe  description,  the  first  stage  of  danger^  the  danger  from  the 
shock  on  the  system,  the  period  of  irritation,  as  Dupuytren  terms  it, 
inunediately  presents  itselt,  sometimes  accompanied  by  violent  agi- 
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tation  of  the  nervous  sjBtem,  but  still  more  frequently  bj  shiyerings, 
paleness,  stupor,  coldness,  weak  pulse,  and  collapse.  Now  opiums 
orandy,  ammonia,  or  ether  may  be  given.  Cold  applications  are 
to  be  avoided,  bottles  of  hot  water  may  be  put  to  the  feet  and  eju* 
gastrium,  and  the  patient  kept  covered  The  warm  bath  for  children 
is  in  this  stage  particularly  recommended  by  Dupujrtren.  When 
the  collapse  goes  off,  and  fever  and  inflammation  come  on,  we  are 
to  adopt  antiphlogistic  treatment,  bleed  young  robust  subjects,  and 
administer  opium. 

The  second  period  of  great  suffering  and  danger  is  when  the  eschars 
and  sloughs  are  beginnmg  to  loosen:  the  stage  of  elimiruUiony  as  it 
is  named  by  French  surgeons.  The  constitutional  disturbance  now 
runs  high,  and,  when  the  patient  is  strong  and  young,  bleedmg  may 
be  necessary,  together  with  leeches,  and  opium.  According  to  M. 
Velpeau,  the  application  of  leeches  around  eshars  prevents  or  les- 
sens inflammation  and  erysipelas. 

The  third  stage  of  danger  is  that  of  suppuration,  wh^  the  pro- 
fuse disch^e  may  be  such  as  the  patient  cannot  safely  bear:  pur- 
gatives and  astringent  lotions  are  now  proper  to  check  it,  followed 
by  bark,  dil.  sulpfa.  acid,  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  opium. 
For  the  diarrhoea,  to  which  burnt  patients  are  subject  in  the  suppu- 
rative stage,  Dupuytren  prefers  giving  half  a  grain  of  opium,  and 
one  of  sulphate  of  sine,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  fourth  stage  of  danger  is  when  hectic  symptoms  have  been 
induced  by  the  long  duration  of  the  eflects  of  the  injury,  the  irri- 
tation, pain,  discharge,  &c.  Here  we  must  act  according  to  the 
principles  explained  in  the  article  on' hectic  fever,  support  the  strength, 
give  opium,  &c.  The  occasional  complication  of  bums  with  pleg- 
monous  erysipelas,  tetanus,  or  the  determination  of  blood  to  inter- 
nal organs,  will  of  course  demand  particular  remedies. 

[The  treatment  of  scalds  and  6urn8  seems  to  us  to  be  eminently 
empirical,  in  all  our  systematic  works  on  surgery,  if  we  may  infer  any 
thini^  from  the  contrariety  of  the  remedies  which  are  recommended. 
Hot  substances  and  cold,  cotton  carded,  scraped  pototoes,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  linseed  oil  and  lime-water,  flour,  &c.  &c.,  all  have  their 
advocates,  and  they  are  all  firood  when  they  are  indicated.  The  ques- 
tion is,  when  are  they  indicated.  Many  of  them  never,  for  Scalds 
and  Burns,  The  cotton  is  good  for  nakedness,  and  the  potatoes  and 
flour  for  an  empty  stomach. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  lesion  in  scalds  and  burns,  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  the  injury ;  viz.  Rube/action,  Vesication  and  I>i5- 
organization;  and  when  we  carry  the  division  further,  as  Dupuytren 
has  done,  we  may  go  on  to  twenty  divisions,  with  as  much  propriety 
as  to  six.  Each  of  these  divisions  may  vary  in  extent,  but  there  can 
be  but  these  three  well  defined  varieties. 

The  cause  of  this  lesion,  is  the  application  of  an  excess  of  a  natu- 
ral stimulus  to  the  living  part,  producing  an  undue  excitement  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  which  results  in  their  debility  or  death. 
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Now  such  things  being  the  fact,  the  enquiry  comes  op  as  to  the 
kind  of  treatment  imiicaled.  The  answer  is  ptain.  We  require  the 
nse  of  such  agents,  as  are  calalated  to  meet  the  existing  debility. 
The  whole  praetioa  rests  upon  the  roost  rational  basis. 

In  the  first  variety,  where  there  is  flubefaetion,  there  is  generally 
not  mueh  required  for  the  genera]  system ;  but  locally  we  have  cold 
applications  recommended,  and  these  answer  if  the  heat  is  great,  but 
they  must  not  be  long  continued.  These  allay  the  nervous  irritation 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  vessels  to  their  physiological 
state.  The  same  result  may  be  better  reached  by  the  use  of  pressure 
or  the  application  of  some  stimulant  which  induces  the  vessels  to  con- 
tract. For  this  purpose,  we  can  employ  warm  turpentine,  or  we  may 
cover  the  part  with  oiled  silk.  In  a  short  time  the  pain  subsides,  and 
a  free  perspiration  takes  place  under  the  application. 

In  the  second  variety,  when  there  is  vesication  ;  if  the  lesion  be 
extensive  over  the  trunk  or  if  it  involve  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  there  will  be  both  general  and  local  symptoms,  indi- 
cating both  general  and  local  treatment.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  symptoms  is  great  nervous  prostration.  In  order  to  meet  the 
iodications  in  this  state,  we  should  employ  warm  brandy  and  water 
with  the  tincture  opii  pro  re  nata,  until  reaction  is  established,  after 
which,  we  must  regulate  the  reaction,  that  it  may  not  run  too  high. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  such  remedies  as  excite  the  secretions, 
as  antimony  and  opium,  or  Doveis'  Powder,  specacuanha,  and  calomel. 
General  bleeding  is  commonly  indicated,  by  the  great  tendency  in 
such  cases  to  a  typhoid  condition  of  the  system.  After  suppura- 
tion commences,  the  patient  must  be  sustained  by  tonics  and  nu- 
trients. As  to  the  local  treatment,  the  patient  suffers  almost  beyond 
endurance,  if  the  parts  are  not  kept  warm.  Cold  substances  are  ad- 
vised by  some  in  these  cases,  but  nothing  is  more  painful  or  more  fa- 
tal. Never  allow  the  cuticle  to  be  torn,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  that, 
and  the  serum  effused  under  it,  form  the  best  protection  to  the  inju- 
red nerves  of  the  cutis.  Warm  and  emollient  applications,  are  grateful 
and  soothing  to  the  patient; — cataplasms  meet  the  indications,  but 
their  weight  is  a  great  objection  to  their  use.  The  best  treatment, 
is  the  application  of  patent  lint,  wet  with  a  decoction  of  poppy  leaves ; 
and  over  this,  a  covering  of  oiled  silk.  This  may  remain  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  without  removal,  which  is  a  great  desiderntum, 
as  the  more  the  air  can  be  excluded,  the  better.  If  suppuration  follow, 
and  the  granulations  become  lirid  and  exul>erant,  let  them  be  dressed 
over  with  Spts.  Tereh.  or  Tr.  Iodine,  and  employ  moderate  pressure. 

When  these  Scalds  and  Burns  are  upon  the  trunk,  and  there  has 
been  a  copious  suppuration,  unless  we  are  guarded  in  our  treatment, 
as  cicatrization  takes  place  and  the  secretion  is  diminishing,  thera 
will  occur  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  effusion  upon  the  brain  or 
lungs,  and  death.  As  the  suppuration  is  subsiding,  therefore,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  and  the  diet  should  be  curtailed. 

In  the  third  variety,  when  there  is  disorganization,  we  have  only  to 
follow  the  principles  which  guide  us  in  sloughing  from  other 
oausaa. — En.] 
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OP   DEP^RMITIEt    BROUGHT   ON   BY  BVUft. 

Burns  of  the  head  and  face  are  particularly  liable  to  occasion 
more  or  less  deformity  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  becaose 
the  tissues  of  the  face  are  remarkably  moveable  and  extensible,  and 
no  position  of  the  head  has  any  efibct  in  counteracting  the  influence 
of  such  contaction.  Bandages,  splints,  and  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances,  are  )iere,  also,  totally  inapplicable  and  useless.  Some 
trivial  good  may  result,  however,  from  keeping  the  skin  drawn  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  its  contraction  would  be  dis- 
advantageous, by  means  of  straps  of  adhesive  plaster.  We  may  al- 
so make  free  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  repress  the  high  granulations. 
When,  however,  the  bum  is  on  the  neck  or  limbs,  a  great  deal  may 
be  effected  by  mechanical  means,  adapted  to  maintain  the  head  or 
limb  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  contraction  of  the 
cicatrix  would  otherwise  draw  the  part.  Thus,  'supposing  the  skin 
of  the  front  of  the  arm  to  be  in  a  state  of  ulceration  from  a  bum,  if 
we  maintain  the  limb  extended,  the  cicatrix  cannot  diminish  in  the 
long  axis,  but  transversely,  so  that  a  permanent  flexion  of  the  arm 
will  be  prevented.  The  plan  is  to  be  continued  for  at  least  two 
months  after  the  healing  is  complete,  for,  without  such  precaution, 
deformity  will  still  follow ;  but  passive  motion  should  be  begun 
sooner.  Fabricius  Hildanus  notices  the  practice  of  cutting  away 
the  horny  scars  and  indurated  substances  left  by  burns;  a  method 
revived  by  the  late  Mr.  Earle,  who  found  that  merely  dividing  the 
cicatrix  and  frsna  would  not  sufiice.  His  plan  consists  in  cutting 
away  the  whole  of  the  indurated  substance  of  the  cicatrix,  and  in 
then  bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  transversely  by  means 
of  adhesive  plaster.  The  aid  of  machinery  and  splints  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  Baron  Dupuytren  deems  this  prac- 
tice unnecessary,  and  declares,  that  the  simple  but  complete  di- 
vision of  the  cicatrix  and  its  frsna  at  several  points  will  answor 
every  purpose,  if,  by  so  doing,  we  can  bring  the  limb  or  part  again 
into  Its  right  position,  and  the  injury  has  not  been  such  as  to  involve 
the  muscles,  or  to  have  caused  anchylosis. 

The  limb  is  then  to  be  kept  extended  by  machinery,  splints,  or 
bandages.  When  the  part  cannot  be  put  into  its  proper  position 
directly  after  the  division  of  the  indurated  cicatrix  and  fraena,  a  slow 
and  gradual  extension  is  to  be  kept  up:  for  this  purpose,  splints 
made  with  a  screw,  by  which  they  can  be  bent  to  any  convenient 
angle,  are  of  great  service.  After  the  division  of  the  cicatrix  at 
several  points,  and  the  restoration  of  the  part  to  the  desirable  po« 
sition,  the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  prmciples  as 
are  applicable  to  a  bum,  on  the  separation  of  the  eschars  and  the 
commencement  of  the  granulations.  If  new  fr»na  begin  to  form 
again,  they  must  be  cut  through  without  hesitation.     When  parts 
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are  merely  adhereat  to  one  another,  the  following  rules  of  practice 
are  laid  down  hj  Du{Miytren: — 1.  We  are  to  divide  them  freely,  and 
aoroewbat  beyond  their  origin.  2.  We  are  then  to  keep  the  divided 
sor&ees  apart.  3.  Next,  we  are  to  make  methodical  and  constant 
pressure  on  the  point  whence  cicatrization  must  proceed,  the  angle 
of  union. 

When  any  natural  openbg  is  contracted  or  obliterated  m  conse* 
quence  of  a  bum,  we  are  either  to  enlarge  the  contracted  aperture, 
or  to  restore  the  obliterated  one  by  a  perforation;  then  a  tent  or 
ivory  tube,  of  considerably  greater  diameter  than  the  natural  open- 
ing, is  to  be  inserted,  and  worn,  not  only  during  the  healing  process, 
but  for  a  long  while  after  it. 


EFFECTS  OF  COLD. 

Of  the  general  exciting  or  stimulant  power  of  heat  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  and,  with  regard  to  cold,  the  disputes  concerning  its 
operation  have  been  perpetuated  only  by  logical  illusion.  In  com- 
mon language,  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  cold  as  a  positive  and 
active  energy,  while  philosophy  can  acknowledge  it  only  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  relative  decrease  of  temperature;  for  any  degree  of 
temperature  designated  by  the  appellation  of  cold  is  still  heat.* 
The  very  same  temperature  may  be  called  hot  or  cold,  according 
as  it  is  compared  with  a  colder  or  a  hotter  temperature.  If  we 
vmrm  one  of  our  hands  at  a  fire,  while  we  cool  the  other  by  means 
of  ice,  and  then  plunge  both  of  them  into  water  of  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  will  feel  cold  to  the  hand 
which  has  been  heated,  and  warm  to  the  other  which  has  been 
cooled. 

In  a  physical  sense,  every  temperature  of  the  air,  or  other  sur- 
rounding medium,  below  98  deg.  might  be  denominated  cold,  be- 
cause this  is  the  common  heat  of  the  human  body;  but,  with  recard 
to  the  feelings  and  the  health,  a  degree  much  lower,  namely,  from 
60  deg.  to  65  deg.  is  the  most  grateful  and  invigorating.  The  ex- 
ternal medium,  at  the  temperature  of  about  62  deg.  appears  to  ab- 
stract the  heat  of  the  body  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  is 
generated,  without  any  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  system;  and^ 
therefore,  neither  contributes  to  exhaust  its  powers,  nor  to  excite 


*  Kellie,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouni.  vol.  L  p.  805.  Tbe  latter  pert  of  the 
mbore  remark  may  be  nid  to  be  cenerally  tnie»  with  respect  to  any  degree  of  cold  <^ 
which  we  ever  apeak,  thongh  mlea  for  calcnlatiog  the  zero  of  heat  have  been  givoA. 
8m  Ehstb  on  mibjeoli  chkly  Chemical,  by  W.  Irvine,  M  D.    Svo.  Lood.  1809. 
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\meeay  sensttioiis.  Haoce,  also,  the  ikBonuoatioDS  of  temperatei 
warm,  bot,  cool,  and  cold,  are  given  to  particular  d^rees  of  the 
thermometric  scale.  The  sensations  of  different  men  vary,  however, 
according  to  the  power  which  their  respective  coostituticms  possess 
of  evolvmg  heat.  This  depends  much  upon  the  original  vigor  of 
the  system,  especially  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system.  It  is  also 
much  influenced  by  habit,  or  by  a  person's  being  seasoned  to  the 
cold.  Hence,  people  who,  from  vigor  of  constitution  or  from  habit, 
readily  evolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  especially  during 
moderate  exercise,  can  bear  with  pleasure  and  benefit  to  their  health 
the  very  same  degree  of  cold,  which  to  the  weak  and  unhabituated 
is  a  source  of  pamful  chilliness. 

The  first  effect  of  certain  degrees  of  cold,  applied  to  the  human 
body,  b  to  weaken  the  circulation  through  the  small  cutaneous  ves- 
sels, more  especially  those  which  are  situated  in  extreme  parts,  like 
the  hands  and  feet;  or,  in  projecting  parts,  as  the  ears,  nose,  scro* 
tum,  &c.  which  expose  a  larger  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  or  me- 
dium, by  which  their  caloric  is  abstracted.  Hence  the  skin  be- 
comes pale,  and,  contracting  round  the  miliary  glands  and  roots  of 
the  hair,  exhibits  a  roughness  which  is  compared  to  the  skin  of  an 
unfeathered  goose,  and  is  technically  named  the  ctUU  anserina. 
The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  general  becomes  weakened; 
and  the  blood  being  partially  delayed  in  its  course  through  some  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  not  undergoing  the  change  of  color  which 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs  produces,  it  gives  a  bluish  or  livid 
color  to  the  fingers,  ears,  and  other  projecting  parts.  K  the  cold 
be  intense,  or  the  exposure  long  continued,  the  circulation  in  the 
extreme  parts  becomes  altogether  interrupted,  and,  the  power  of 
evolving  heat  being  completely  destroyed,  mortification  is  the  con- 
sequence.    Parts  killed  in  this  manner  are  said  to  he  frost-bitten. 

From  the  languor  and  weakness  of  the  arterial  system,  produced 
by  the  application  of  cold,  other  effects  on  the  constitution  necessa- 
nly  accrue.  A  free  circulation  of  well-oxygenated  blood  seems 
essential  to  the  perfect  execution  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  to  the  support  of  sensibility.  If  the  circula- 
tion is  suspended  for  a  few  moments,  as  in  syncope^  the  sensibility 
is  also  suspended;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  more  than 
an  ordinary  supply  of  blood  to  any  part,  as  in  inflammation,  the  sensi- 
bility is  highly  augmented.  Hence,  another  immediate  effect  of  the 
agency  of  cold  on  the  human  body  is  a  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of 
arts.  T  his  is  universally  felt  in  numbness  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
which,  under  the  impression  of  cold,  are  altogether  incapable  oi  ac- 
curate discrimination  of  touch;  and  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
skin  partakes  of  the  imperfect  feeling.  The  tongue  is  also  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  the  peculiar  flavor  of  sapid  bodies,  if  they  be 
extremely  cold;  and  the  sense  of  smell  is  considerably  enfeebled 
by  cold.    If  the  cdd  be  intense,  or  its  application  long  continued, 
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tlie  powers  of  the  whole  nervous  system  jield;  a  torpor  of  the  ani*^ 
mal  functions  ensues;  the  action  of  the  muscles  becomes  feeble^ 
and  scarcely  obedient  to  the  will;  an  unconqueraUe  langor  and  in- 
dbposition  to  motion  succeed;  and  drowsiness  ^Kimes  on,  ending  in 
sleep,  from  which  the  person,  if  not  speedily  roused,  frequently 
awakes  no  more.* 

The  strong  propensity  to  sleep,  following  the  anxiety  and  lassi* 
tude  experienced  at  an  earlier  period,  is  noticed  by  most  writer&at 
the  precursor  of  imminent  dangerf ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  symptom 
of  usual  occurrence.  But,  as  an  intelligent  author  remarks,  it  it 
doubtful  how  far  the  state  of  sleep  is  the  necessary  consequ^ice  of 
simple  exposure  to  cold;  or,  at  least,  what  other  circumstances  he^ 
sides  cold  are  necessary  for  its  production,  since  this  exposure  may 
be  made  to  an  intense  degree  of  cold,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  without  sleep  being  induced.^  The  case  of  Elizabeth  Wood- 
cock§,  who  lay  buried  under  snow  more  than  a  week,  without  sleep- 
mg  a  great  deal,  and  those  of  some  shipwrecked  sailors,  who  were 
more  or  less  immersed  in  water,  in  severe  weather,  for  twenty-three 
hours,  without  being  seized  with  drowsiness,  are  proofs  that  an  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  sleep  is  not  constant.^ 

In  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  French  soldiers  perished 
from  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  Russia,  Larrey  remarks  tnat  their 
death  was  preceded  by  a  paleness  of  the  countenance,  by  a  sort  of 
idiotism,  difficulty  of  speech,  weakness  of  sight,  and  even  a  total 
loss  of  these  faculties.  In  this  state,  some  of  the  men  continued  to- 
march,  for  a  greater  or  lesser  time,  led  by  their  comrades.  The 
action  of  the  muscles  gradually  grew  weaker;  the  men  realed  about 
as  if  they  were  drunk;  and  tneir  debility  increased  until  they  fell 
down — a  certain  sign  of  the  total  extinction  of  life.  The  incessant 
and  rapid  march  of  the  troops  in  close  masses  obliged  those,  whe 
could  not  bear  it,  to  quit  the  centre  to  walk  along  the  side  of  the 
road.  Separated  from  this  compact  column,  and  left  to  diemselves^ 
they  soon  lost  their  equilibrium,  and  fell  into  the  ditches  of  snoW) 
from  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  them  to  get  out.  Here  they 
were  inmiediately  seized  with  a  painful  numbness,  followed  by  le* 
thargic  drowsiness,  and  in  a  few  minutes  their  miserable  existence 
terminated.  Frequently,  before  death,  there  was  an  involuntair 
emission  of  urine,  and  sometimes  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.     aU 


*  See  a  deseiiptioo  of  the  efiects  of  the  cold  at  Terra  del  Fveco,  on  the  peraoM 
wbo  landed  there  with  Dr.  Solaoder  and  Sir  J.  Banks,  aa  detailed  in  Captain  Cook'n 
firat  voyng^ 

i  Richer,  Anfiu^igr.  der  Wnndann.  b  1.  p.  117.  Larrej,  Men.  de  ddr.  MIL  t. 
!▼.  p.  10«.    Calliien,  8jtL  Chit.  Hod  para.  i.  p.  S06. 

t  Thomoon's  LecL  on  Inflammation,  p.  624. 


4  Reere'a  Emy  on  Torpidity,  p  109. 
%  PhU.  Tkana.  1792;  and  Curie's  M< 


I  Med.  Reports  on  the  Eflheto^TWater,  toL  i; 
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most  all  the  men  who  perished  in  this  manner  were  found  Ijring  with 
their  faces  downwards.  The  skin  was  without  alteration  or  cok>r,  or 
any  appearance  of  gangrene.  In  general,  death  took  place  more  or 
less  rapidly,  according  as  the  subject  had  been  fasting  a  longer  or 
shorter  time*. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  human  body,  after  being  fro- 
zen, can  ever  be  restored  to  life.     Richter  asserts  the  possibiU^  of 
recovery,  when  the  blood  in  the  heart  itself  is  not  turned  into  tee  ; 
when  this  organ  and  large  bloodvessels  still  retain  a  degree  of  vital" 
iiy;  and  there  is  no  extrav<isaHon  in  the  brain  to  render  the  thing 
impracticable.     And  he  declares  that  persons,  who  have  lain  in  a 
frozen  state  as  long  as  four  and  six  days,  have  been  restored  to 
life,f     After  a  full  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  thmk  there  can- 
be  no  doubt  that  Ritcher  is  in  error;  and  that  the  cases  of  recovery 
to  which  he  adverts  were  only  instances  of  restoration  from  a  state 
in  which  suspension  of  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  &c.  had  been 
induced  by  cold,  and  not  examples  in  which  the  whole  body,  or 
even  the  greater  part  of  it,  had  been  frozen.     In  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  an  assertion,  that  some  animals,  especially 
serpents  and  fish,  can  recover  their  vitality  after  being  jfrozen,  Mr. 
John  Hunter  instituted  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  on  the 
power  of  different  animals  in  resisting  the  agency  of  cold.     Two 
carps  were  gradually  frozen,  with  the  aid  of  a  freezing  mixture,  and 
did  not  recover.     It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in 
freezing  a  dormouse,   such  were  its  powers  of  evolving  heat,  and 
the  non-conducting  quality  of  its  integuments ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  hair  had  been  wetted  that  life  was  destroyed.     This  animal, 
also,  did  not  recover.     When  a  toad  was  exposed  to  a  similar  cold 
mixture,  the  water  froze  round  the  animal  so  as  to  enclose  it,  but 
without  destroybg  life:  yet,  though  not  frozen,  it  hardly  ever  re- 
covered the  use  of  its  limbs.     The  conclusion  drawn  from  these 
experiments  was,  that  an  animal  must  be  deprived  of  life  before  it 
can  be  frozen.^    On  the  other  hand,  Hearne  says,  that  spiders, 
frozen  so  hard  as  to  bound  from  the  floor  like  a  pea,  were  revived 
by  being  brought  to  the  fire.     Leeches,  snails,  grubs,  and  frogs, 
have  been  frozen  to  a  certain  degree  by  artificial  cold,  and  revived. 
Other  experiments  have  also  proved,  that  frogs  would  revive  even 
if  the  heart  was  frozen,  but  not  if  the  brain  congealed,  after  which 
they  could  not  be  affected  by  the  galvanic  action. §    Captain  Frank- 
lin, in  his  northern  expedition,  repeatedly  saw  fish,  especially  carp, 

*  Lamy  Memoirefde  Chir.  Militaire,  t  iv.  pp.  127 — 129.  His  detcriptioa,  boir* 
erer,  is  rather  that  of  people  dying  from  the  combined  effeets  of  cold»  honger,  and 
fiuigoe,  than  from  cold  alone. 

t  Richter,  b.  i.  p.  119. 

t  Bee  Pl^ioeoph.  Trans.  toIs.  Izv.  and  bmiL;  and  Hnnt«  on  oartaiaFtfta  of  tb* 
Animal  CEconofUY,  pp.  too,  id  1. 

§  dnartarly  ReTiew,  No.  Ivl  p.  882. 
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recover  after  bayfaig  been  congealed  by  c(AA  into  a  w^M  mass  of 
ice;  and  one  carp  recovered  so  far  as  to  leap  about  with  much  vig- 
or after  it  had  been  frozen  for  tbirty^six  hours.'*  We  learn  from 
Professor  Thompson,  however,  that,  in  the  year  1785,  a  variety  d* 
experiments  were  made  at  the  Royal  Medical  society  of  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  discover  some  of  the  efl^cts  which  exposure  to  intense  de* 
grees  of  cold  produces  upon  warm-blooded  animals.  In  these  ex- 
periments it  was  uniformly  observed,  that  death  took  place  long  be- 
fore the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  other  internal  parts  was  destroy- 
ed, and  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  circulating  in 
the  heart  and  larger  blood-vessels,  was  but  little,  if  at  all,  reduced 
below  60  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  f  How  far  these  various  facts  can  be 
reconciled  by  the  different  effects  of  artificial  and  natural  freezing, 
or  by  the  less  pernicious  operation  of  severe  cold  upon  similar 
classes  of  animals  in  the  polar  regions  than  in  milder  climates,  I 
cannot  presume  to  conjecture  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  what* 
ever  manner  this  physiological  question  may  be  hereafter  settled, 
with  respect  to  the  lower  animals,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hunter's  infer* 
ence,  with  regard  to  the  human  subject,  will  remain  unshaken. 
Whoever  will  advert  to  any  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  on 
record,  where  persons  have  recovered  after  being  exposed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  extraordinary  cold,  will  find  that  the  particulars  by 
no  means  justify  the  conclusion,  that  such  cases  were  instances  in 
which  the  whole  body,  or  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  frozen. 
We  may  be  sure  that  this  did  not  happen  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth 
Woodcock,  who  lay  buried  six  feet  under  the  snow,  and  without 
food,  from  Saturday,  Feb.  2d  to  Sunday,  Feb.  lOtb,  1799;  for  it 
is  expressly  related  that  she  was  sensible  the  whole  time,j:;  a  state, 
which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  compatible  with  the  general  con- 
gelation of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  in  the  system.  The  French 
peasant  Boutiilat  was  lost  in  a  snow  storm  on  the  Black  Mountains, 
which  separate  France  from  Spain,  and  lay  asleep  under  the  snow 
four  days  ;  but  on  the  fifth  morning  he  awoke  with  a  sensation  of 
thirst.  How  could  this  return  of  sense  and  intellect  have  happened, 
bad  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  been  in  a  frozen  state  ?  Or,  if  it  be 
thought  that  the  fluid  was  in  a  state  of  congelation  only  while  the 
man  lay  asleep  and  senseless,  by  what  alteration  of  circumstances  fei 
die  thawing  of  the  blood  to  be  accounted  for,  since  he  awoke  buried 
tmder  the  snow^  breathing  through  a  hollow  cone,  which,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Elizabeth  Woodcock,  extended  from  his  body  to  the 
surface  of  the  snow  ?§  Nor  could  the  circulating  fluids  have  been 
frossen  to  a  great  extent  in  three  other  individuals,  whose  remarka- 


*  Fraaklm't  Jonrnej  to  the  Sboref  of  the  Polar  Sea,  p.  248.,  4to.  1828. 

t  TboiDp0OO*t  Lect,  on  Inflammatioo,  p.  642. 

t  Roere'f  Emij  m  Tor«idit^,  p.  189. 

§  Pitb#tt»  io  Joaro.  do  Medeeine.    Parit ,  1767,  torn.  xxviL 
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lie  etae  k  upcn  reeord,  siice,  m  mich  oonditioD,  tbey  could  not 
have  been  in  constant  dread  of  being  starved.*  The  very  exist- 
ence of  sensation  and  intelligence  proves  that,  in  none  of  these  cases, 
lacomfdetelj  frozen  state  of  the  bod/  cur  of  the  blood  could  have  taken 

Elace.  Had  this  last  state  been  induced,  no  doubt  recovery  would 
ave  been  out  of  all  possibility,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  seo^ 
timents  which  have  been  published  on  this  point  by  Fabricus, 
Hildanus,  Bicbter,  lu^.f 


TREATMENT    OF   PERSONS    IN   A    STATE    OF   TORPOR   OR   SUS- 
PENDED  ANIMATION    PROM    COLD. 

One  great  principle  insisted  upon  by  pratical  writers,  is  to  let  caloric 
be  communicated  to  the  body  m  the  most  gradual  manner4  From 
^servations  and  experiments  (says  Mr.  Hunter),  it  appears  to  be 
a  law  of  nature,  in  animal  bodies,  that  the  degree  of  external  heat 
should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  life.  When  life  is  weak- 
ened, this  proportion  must  be  adiusted  with  great  accuracy;  but, 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  considerable,  a  greater  latitude  is  allow* 
able.  ^^  I  was  led  (he  observes)  to  make  these  observations  by  at- 
tending to  persons  who  are  frost-bitten,  the  effect  of  cold  in  such 
cases  bemg  that  of  lessening  the  living  principle.  The  powers  of 
action  remam  as  perfect  as  ever,  but  weakened,  and  heat  is  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  put  these  powers  into  action;  yet  that  heat  must  at 
first  be  gradually  applied,  and  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the 
living  principle,  which  increasbg,  the  degree  of  heat  may  likewise 
be  increased.  If  this  method  is  not  observed,  and  too  great  a  de- 
gree of  heat  is  at  first  applied,  the  person,  or  part,  loses  entirely 
the  living  principle,  and  mortification  ensues.  Such  a  process  in- 
variably takes  place  with  regard  to  men,  and  the  same  thing,  I  am 
convinced,  happens  to  other  animals.  For,  if  an  eel  is  exposed  to 
a  d^nree  of  cold,  sufikiently  intense  to  benumb  it  till  the  remains 
of  life  are  scarcelv  perceptible,  and  still  retained  in  a  cold  of  about 
40  deg.,  this  small  proporti<Mi  of  living  principle  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  time,  without  diminution  or  increase;  but,  if  the  ani- 
mal is  afterwards  placed  in  a  heat  of  about  60  deg.  after  showing 
strong  signs  of  returning  life,  it  will  die  in  a  few  minutes.  Nor  is 
this  circumstance  pecuhar  to  the  diminution  of  life  by  cold.  The 
same  phenomena  takes  phice  in  animals  which  have  been  very  much 
reduced  by  hui^er.    K  a  lizard  or  snake,  when  it  goes  to  its  %utum- 


*  Namrthre  of  three  womtii  nTed,  who  were  Imried  thkrty-iieTea  4»y  \ 
new,  in  a  itable  at  Berfemoletto,  in  Italy,  by  F.  Soninit.  12ido.  ITSS. 

t  For  many  jndicioM  obaenrationa  oo  thk  toptft»  oonaolt  Tbomaoo'i  Lect  oa  !&• 
flammatieB,  pp.  642—644. 

t  Eiditer,  Aafiuigigr.  b.  L  p.  12S.    CalliMen,  Syat  Chir.  Hodieim.  tip.  80S. 
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Bal  bidji^-idtee)  »  not  m^cieady  fiit,  die  livkig  powers  ere,  befate 
tlie  setsoo  admits  it  to  ooene  out,  very  consideraoly  weakened,  per- 
haps so  much,  as  Bot  to  permit  of  the  animal  being  again  restored. 
If  anioHils  in  a  torpid  slate  are  exposed  to  tbe  sun's  rays,  or  placed 
in  any  situatimi  whioh  by  its  warmth  woidd  give  vigor  to  those  of 
the  same  kind,  possessed  of  a  larger  share  of  life,  they  will  irmne- 
diatefy  show  signs  of  increased  life,  but  auickly  smk  under  the  ex- 
periment, and  die;  while  others  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of 
weakness,  as  far  as  appearances  can  discover,  will  live  for  many 
weeks,  if  kept  m  a  degree  of  cold  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
life  tbey  possess.  ^^  I  observed,  man^  years  ago  (says  Mr.  Hunter), 
in  some  of  the  colder  parts  of  this  island,  that,  when  intense  cold 
had  forced  blackbirds  or  thrushes  to  take  shelter  in  outhouses,  such 
of  them  as  had  been  caught,  and  were,  from  an  ill-judged  compas- 
sion, exposed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  warmth,  died  verv  soon."* 
1  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  cite  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, with  some  of  the  (acts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  having  read,  in  some  modem  works  of  high  repute 
and  extensive  circulation,  that,  in  cases  of  suspended  animation,  or 
torpor  from  cold,  tbe  patient  may  be  safely  brought  into  a  warm 
bat  well  ventillated  room,  chafed  with  warm  flannels,  and  his  feet 
and  legs  immersed  in  warm  water,  f  Dr.  Kellie  does  not  think  the 
same  caution  and  reserve  necessary  in  die  application  of  heat  to 
a  case  of  general  torpor,  as  to  benumbed  and  frost-bitten  limbs. 
In  the  latter  occurrence,  he  admits,  heat  should  be  very  gradually 
communicated;  but,  (says  he)  surely  we  would,  not  commence  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  general  torpor,  nearly  approaching  to  death, 
by  applying  snow  to  the  body.  He  argues,  that  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  danger  of  violent  reaction,  or  of  destroying  by 
premature  stimulation,  an  accumulated  excitability  in  general  torpor, 
where  the  sensorial  functions  have  been  all  along  suspended,  as  in 
a  partial  affection,  where,  notwithstanding  the  injury  done  to  tbe  part, 
the  general  powers  of  the  system  have  remained  excitable.  Notwith- 
standing the  ingenuity  of  the  reasoning  which  Dr.  Keliie  has  adopted, 
I  am  far  from  thinking  the  practical  principles,  to  which  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Hunter  tend,  are  at  all  erroneous.  The  case,  related  by 
Dr.  Kellie,  was  not  an  example  in  which  the  vital  powers  were  re- 
duced altogether  by  cold.  The  temperature,  to  which  the  individu- 
al had  been  exposed,  was  not,  indeed,  depressed  to  a  degree  gener- 
ally incompatible  with  activity  and  life;  but  he  was  reduced  by  fa- 
tigue and  fasting,  and  the  effects  of  the  atmospheric  cold  were  in-* 
creased  by  the  drizzling  rain  which  fell.     Tbe  blood  which  flowed 


*  Obgeryations  on  certain  Parts  of  tbe  Animal  CEconemy,  bj  J.  Hvnter.  4to.  p. 
187.  2nd  edit  Lond.  1792. 

t  Kellie,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Sorgical  Joorn.  yoI.  I  p.  ai2.    Reee^e  C/dopedia,  ar|» 
Cold. 
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from  tfie  am  wis  judged  to  be  of  its  natural  lempeittve.  TUi 
was,  therefore,  a  case  in  wUeh  the  temperature  of  toe  patient  couM 
hardly  hare  been  low  enough  to  afford  any  criterion  of  the  safety  or 
danger  of  suddenly  exposing  a  person  to  much  warmth,  who  has 
been  subjected  to  the  effects  of  intense  cold.  K  the  facts  mentioa* 
ed  by  Hunter  had  left  this  matter  doubtful,  we  might  still  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  observations  by  other  events  upon  record. 
The  limbs  of  the  peasant  BoutiUat,  whose  case  1  have  4ilready  no- 
ticed, were  covered  with  warm  linen,  dipped  in  aromatic  liquors: 
his  feet  mortified,  and  he  lost  his  life.  These  consequences,  Dr. 
Pilhes  thinks,  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  <^  cold  applica- 
tions.* The  ample  experience  of  Larrey,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  aO  the  disasters  of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia,  appears  also 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  principle  inculcated  by  Hunter,  Richter, 
CaDben,  &c.  In  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  French  army 
from  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  Lanj  exclaims,  ^^  Woe  to  the  man 
benumbed  with  cold,  whose  animal  functions  were  neariy  exhausted, 
and  especially  whose  external  sensibility  was  destroyed,  if  he  entered 
too  suddenly  mto  a  warm  room,  or  came  too  near  the  fire  of  a  bivouac! 
The  prominent  parts  benumbed  or  frozen,  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  circulation,  were  seised  with  gangrene,  which  made  its 
appearance  at  the  very  instant,  and  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that 
its  advances  were  perceptible  by  the  eye,  or  the  individual  was  sud- 
denly suffocated  with  a  kind  of  turgescence,  which  appeared  to  af- 
fect the  brain  and  lungs:  he  perished  as  in  asphyxia.  Thus  died 
the  chief  apothecary  of  the  guards.  He  had  arrived  at  Kowno 
without  any  accident,  but  his  strength  was  much  reduced  by  cold 
and  abstinence.  An  asylum  ^as  offered  him  in  a  warm  apartment 
in  the  pharmacy  of  the  hospital.  He  had  scarcely  been  a  few 
hours  in  this  atmosphere,  so  new  to  him,  when  his  limbs,  in  which 
he  had  lost  all  feeling,  became  considerably  swelled;  and  he  expir- 
ed soon  afterwards,  m  the  arms  of  his  son  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
incapable  of  uttering  a  single  word.  We  saw  some  individual  fall 
down  stiff-dead  m  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs,"  &c.t 

In  describing  the  treatment  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  torpor,  or 
suspended  animation,  from  cold,  Callisen  and  Richter  rigorously 
adhere  to  the  principle,  that  caloric  should  be  very  gradually  com- 
ipunicated  to  the  body.  The  former  recommends  long-continued 
frictions  with  snow,  or  cloths  wet  with  very  cold  water.  This  is 
to  be  done  in  a  cold  room;  and  he  advises  the  surgeon  not  to  let 
his  endeavors  cease  too  soon,  as  patients,  after  l]ring  without  signs 
of  life  for  several  days,  have  yet  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death.     On  the  return  of  sense,  motion,  and  warmth,  aromatic  spir- 

*  Jbarn.  de  MedeciM,  torn,  xxvil 

t  Mmd.  de  Chir.  MU.  torn.  iv.  pp.  184, 185. 
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kaMi  mmUcBAms  wmf  be  ommI;  tbe  temperitareia  ^cii  Ibebodf 
IS  pkeea  umj  be  ndied,  and  oofdwk  •dmiiiistered.'*  Whea  signs  of 
▼ildity  refaiD,  Ricbler  directs  strong  violatiles  and  sternutatories  to 
be  api^ied  to  tlie  nostrils,  afa"  to  be  bbwn  into  tbe  lungs,  and  the  fau* 
ces  to  be  tickled  with  a  feather.  He  also  recommends  tbe  intro* 
dttctioa  of  tobaoco-iuroes  up  the  rectum;  a  practice,  however,  tbe 
propriety  of  which  is  questionable  in  all  cases  of  suspended  anima* 
tx>n,  on  account  of  the  debilitating,  and  even  ddeterious,  efiects  of 
that  plant.  It  might  be  better  to  throw  warm  wine  into  tbe  large 
intestines,  or  inject  it  by  means  of  a  hollow  bougie  down  tbe  ceso- 
pbagus.  When  the  signs  of  returning  animation  increase,  the  body 
n  to  be  rubbed  with  brandy,  and  conveyed  into  a  warmer  situation* 
A  diaphoretic  drink  is  then  to  be  given;  and,  as  soon  as  the  patient 
has  been  well  dried,  he  is  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  remain  there  till  he 
beoDS  to  sweauf 

Possibly,  these  eminent  surgeons  may  have  attended  tbe  princi* 
pie  too  &r,  hi  directing  the  body  to  be  at  first  covered  or  rubbed  with 
snow.  But,  there  is  every  reasim  to  believe,  that  their  method  of 
sh  owing  tbe  heat  to  be  coomiunicated  only  by  degrees,  is  tbe  most 
likely  to  be  conducive  to  recovery. 


TK£ATMEKT    OF   FftOXElf   PARTS. 

As,  in  all  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Hunter  made  upon  the 
freezing  of  whole  animals,  he  had  never  seen  life  return  by  thawing, 
he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  parts  were  similar  to 
the  whole  in  this  respect.  He  froze  the  ears  of  rabbits,  and  the 
combs  and  wattles  of  cocks,  till  the  parts  were  so  stiff  and  hard 
that,  when  cut,  they  flew  from  the  blades  of  the  scissors  like  a  chip, 
and  no  pain  nor  bleeding  ensued.  After  being  thawed,  they  inflam- 
ed considerably;  but  m  the  end,  perfectly  recovered.  There 
was  thus  a  material  diflerence  in  the  result  of  his  experiments,  on 
the  whole  of  some  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  and  on  parts  of 
them.  But,  though  it  was  thus  fully  proved,  that  parts  of  such 
animals  might  be  froxen,  and  restored  to  their  natural  state,  it  was 
not  known  whether  this  would  happen  in  the  more  imperfect  animak* 
Mr.  Hunter,  therefore,  froze  the  tails  of  a  tench  and  two  gold  fishes, 
and  endeavored  to  restore  the  vitality  of  the  parts,  by  putting  the 
fish  into  cold  water;  but  tbe  tails,  when  thawed,  did  not  resume 
their  original  appearance:  the  fish  were  suspended  with  their  heads 
perpendicularly  downwards,  and  ultimately  died.  All  his  other 
trials  to  restore  the  life  of  other  cold-blooded  animals,  or  parts  of 
them,  after  they  had  been  frozen,  also  entirely  failed.^     Spallanzani 


*  Callisen,  t.  i.  p.  809. 

t  Kicbter'f  ADfinmr.  b.  i.  p.  123. 

%  Obt.  on  CMtain  rati  of  tha  Animal  CEoooomy,  pp.  124, 125. 
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fiMmd,  tfaattfaekrhaUlityof  tfaainufdetoffrogB,  lot<l8,  aadlisudft 
was  not  destroyed  hj  keeping  tbese  aMmak  a  good  while  in  snow; 
but  that,  if  the  cold  was  increased,  so  as  to  freeieai^part  of  them, 
the  frozen  part  was  invariably  killed,  and  rendered  insensible  to 
stimuli."^ 

The  experunents,  however,  on  warm-blooded  animals  corrobo- 
rate what  nas  long  been  believed,  that  when  a  part  of  the  human 
body  is  simply  frozen,  without  any  impairment  of  its  organisation,  it 
may  often  be  recovered  by  gradual  communication  of  calcnric  to  it. 
What  parts  of  the  human  body  admit  of  being  frozen,  without  the 
destruction  of  life,  and  how  long  they  may  remain  in  this  state  with 
impimity  (as  Dr.  Thomson  remarks),  are  points,  which  observation 
does  not  hitherto  appear  accurately  to  have  determined:  but  we 
know,  that  portions  of  the  cheeks,  ears,  and  nose,  have  often  beoi 
frozen  by  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  yet  that,  by  a  proper  manage- 
ment, the  vital  functions  of  these  parts  have  been  restored.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  a  small  part  of  the  cutaneous  tex- 
ture may  be  frozen  for  a  short  period,  without  the  necessary  de- 
struction of  its  vitality.  But  Dr.  Thomson  considers  the  restora- 
tion of  a  frozen  limb  a  matter  of  impossibility;  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  reading,  he  has  not  met  with  a  single  unequivocal  instance  of 
such  an  event.f  On  this  pomt  he  diflfers  from  Callisen  and  Rich- 
ter,  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  other  question  of  the  possibility  of 
revivmg  the  whole  body,  after  it  has  been  frozen.  Whatever  doubts 
may  have  been  suggested,  concerning  the  propriety  of  keeping  pa- 
tients of  a  warm  temperature,  who  are  in  a  state  of  torpor  and 
insensibility  from  cold,  none  exist  with  respect  to  the  prudence  of 
extending  this  principle  to  the  treatment  of  very  cold  or  actually 
frozen  parts  of  the  human  body.  If  a  limb,  that  is  not  indeed  fro- 
zen but  excessively  cold,  be  suddenly  warmed,  chilblains,  frost-bite, 
and  other  more  extensive  forms  of  inflammation,  are  the  result. 
The  part  swells,  turns  livid,  and  becomes  affected  with  insupporta- 
ble darting  pain.  And,  when  a  part  actually  frozen  is  thus  quickly 
warmed,  the  same  symptoms  arise,  but  in  an  aggravated  degree, 
and  rapidly  end  in  mortincation.f 

I  have  already  cited  some  facts§,  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
danger  of  exposing  very  cold  or  frozen  parts  to  the  fire;  but, 
perhaps,  on  no  occasion  has  the  thing  been  more  forcibly  proved, 
than  in  the  campaign  of  the  French  army,  about  the  period  of  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  During  the  three  or  four  severely  cold  days  previous 

*  Opuscules  de  Pbysiqae/t  i.  p.  118. 

t  Lectures  on  loflaminatioD,  j»p.  628.  642.  «*  The  fincers,  toet»  and  note  iney  be 
frozen  and  perfectly  recovered,  if  jadicioos  means  be  employed;  whereas,  if  the  whole 
limb  be  frozen,  it  dies;  and  none  of  the  higher  animals  can  have  the  body  coBgealed, 
and  escape  death." — ^Macartney  on  Inflammation,  p.  99. 

t  Ricbter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Vy  nndarzueykunst,  b.  L  p.  180. 

$  From  Larrey'f  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t  4, 
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to  iktB  tdioay  wO  mofctiy  bid  ftBen  to  t6o^  mvM)  tweh^e,  tf^* 
le«o,  foorteeo,  «&d  fifteeo  ^egttes  babvr  ^  zero  of  ReMmir '9 
thennoineter,  and  yet,  until  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  not  a 
sn^e  soMier  compluBed  of  amr  accMtnt  from  the  effect  dT  the  cold. 
'*  We  bad,  however,"  sayt  Lvrej,  "  passed  these  dirjrs,  and  a 
peat  part  of  the  nights  of  the  5th,  6th,  7tfa,  8tfa,  and  9th  of  February 
in  the  snow,  exposed  to  the  most  inclement  frost."  In  the  night, 
however,  between  the  9th  and  10th,  the  ten^>erature  suddenly  rose 
to  three,  four  and  five  degrees  above  zero,  accompanied  with  sleet. 
A  thaw  then  commenced;  and,  from'  this  moment,  numerous  sol- 
diers b^an  to  complain  of  acute  pain  in  their  feet,  numbness,  sense 
of  heaviness,  and  annojring  pricking  pains  in  their  limbs.  The  parts 
were  but  Uttle  swelled,  and  of  a  dark  red  color.  In  some  individ- 
uals, a  slight  redness  was  observed  at  the  base  of  the  toes,  and  up- 
on the  instep;  while,  in  others,  the  toes  had  lost  all  power  of  motion, 
aU  sensation  and  wamHh,  and  become  bkck  and  dried.  These  pa- 
tients, widiout  exception,  declared  that  they  had  felt  no  uneasiness 
while  the  severe  cold  lasted,  and  that  their  complaints  first  began  at 
the  commencement  of  the  thaw.  From  these  facts  Larrey  argues, 
that  cold  is  not  an  exciting,  but  only  a  predisposing,  cause  of  in- 
flammation and  gauCTene  *;  a  truth,  which  Richter  appears  to  have 
been  well  aware  of,  when  he  observes,  that  cold  alone,  even  the 
most  intense,  wiD  never  produce  chilUains.  f 

In  order  to  thaw  a  irozen  part  gradually,  it  is  best  to  rub  it  with 
snow,  or  ice  and  cold  wator,  until  sensibility  and  motion  return.  If 
the  ear  or  tip  of  die  nose  be  the  part  concerned,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  breaking  it.  As  soon  as  marks  of  sense  and  motion  are 
discerned,  the  friction  may  be  made  with  brandy  or  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine.  The  patient  may  then  have  some  gently  diaphoretic 
d^nk,  such  as  a  little  mulled  wme,  a  basin  of  tea,  &c.  and  be  put 
to  bed  in  a  chamber  where  there  is  a  fire..  Here  he  is  to  remain 
until  he  begins  to  perspire,  when  a  perfect  recovery  of  whatever 
sensibility  may  have  been  lost  generally  succeeds. 

When  a  part  is  almost  in  the  state  of  gangrene,  in  consequence 
of  improper  exposure  to  sudden  heat,  sometimes  its  recovery  may 
still  be  accomplished  by  immersing  it  in  water  of  a  temperature 
nearly  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  The  part  must  be  kept  im-^ 
mersed  until  the  swelling,  pain,  and  marks  of  discoloration  begin 
to  diminbb,  when  frictions  with  brandy,  &c.  may  commence,  and 
the  warmth  be  gradually  increased. 

CBILBLAIHS. 

The  inflammation  attending  cbilUains  is  of  a  peculiar  nature^ 


^  Bfamoife  nv  la  6aagrea0>MelM  dMSM  par  It  FfM,  ![«.  »  op.  cit  t  ii.  p.  60. 
t  Raobler,  b.  L  p.  124. 
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dso  JRitsble,  jet  languid;  and,  from  the  state  of  llie  cireiilatioQ  in 
the  parts  affected,  the  reparatiye  power  is  low,  and  requires  stimu* 

kttOD.* 

A  chilUab,  in  its  mildest  form,  is  attended  with  redness,  heat, 
and  itching  <^  the  parts  affected  which  are  generally  eith^  the  toes, 
heels,  or  fingers,  though  sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  or 
ear,  or  parts  about  the  metacarpus.  In  the  next  degree  of  severity, 
the  parts  are  more  swelled,  redder,  and  so  painfiil  that  the  patient  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  them;  and,  when  the  instep  or  back  of  the 
hand  is  the  seat  of  the.  disease,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is 
swelled  to  twice  or  thrice  its  natural  thickness,  and  the  integmnents 
are  of  a  bluish  or  livid  color.  In  a  still  more  severe  form  chil- 
blains produce  vesication,  or  a  rising  of  the  cuticle,  in  c<Misequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  a  dark  bloody  serum  under  it.  Beneath 
such  vesications  the  surface  of  the  cutis  frequently  ulcerates,  and 
the  sores  thus  occasioned  usually  discharge  a  thin  ichorous  matter, 
penetrate  deeply,  are  excessively  painful,  and  frequently  very  diffi- 
cult to  heal.  Their  bottom  presents  a  greyish  and  often  a  fungous 
appearance.  In  the  worst  cases  the  inflammaticm  ends  in  mortifi- 
ation,  which  b  often  preceded  by  the  formation  of  bloody  vesi- 
cles. 

The  sudden  warmmg  of  a  cold  part,  and  the  sudden  cooling  of 
a  heated  part,  seem  particularly  conducive  to  chilblains:  hence, 
parts  most  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  are  most 
subject  to  the  complaint;  as,  for  instance,  the  toes,  fingers,  nose, 
ears,  and  lips.  When  a  part  is  exposed  to  sudden  cold,  while  it  is 
in  a  state  of  perspiration,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  with  chil- 
blains, than  when  dius  exposed  while  simply  warm.  The  roost  in- 
tense cold  alone  can  produce  true  chilblains,  though  analogous  com- 
complaints  do  remain  in  limbs  which  have  been  frozen.  The  more 
irritable  and  tender  the  skin  is,  the  more  readily  the  complaint  arises. 
Children,  especially  those  subject  to  scrofula,  young  persons,  fe- 
males, and  all  who  are  brought  up  tenderly,  who  keep  themselves 
warm,  and  unexposed  to  the  air,  and  who  perspire  much  in  the 
fe^,  are  particularly  liable  to  chilblains.  Chilblains,  as  Dr.  Ma- 
cartney justly  sutes,  occur  with  remarkable  frequency  in  constitu- 
tions where  the  circulation  is  languid  in  the  extreme  parts,  with  a 
predominance  of  venous  blood,  indicated  by  a  purple  complexion, 
and^he  same  color  in  the  skin  of  the  extremities  appearkig  ou  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

One  of  the  best  applications  to  chilblabs  of  the  first  and  second 
sort  b  ice-cold  vniter:  the  part  aflbcted  is  to  be  immersed  m  it  a 
few  minutes,  two  or  three  tmies  a  day,  and  then  well  dried  and  cov- 
ered with  a  leather  sock.     Ice-water,  or  snow,  is  not,  however, 

*  8«e  IfMartaej  on  IniammtiM,  |>.  St. 
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aligibie  for  patieBts  diipoaed  to  pfathiiis,  or  gout,  aor  for  ddioftto 
femalet**  Astrif^pent  and  stiimilatiBg  tpplicatioiis  are  in  more  com- 
mon  use;  such  as  the  Ikjuor  pknnbi  acet.,  spir.  vini.  campb.  tinct. 
myrrbe,  spirit  of  turpentme  nuxad  with  bakam  copaive,  linimentum 
camphors,  linifioeiitiHn  aaunonia^  one  part  of  tincture  of  oantharideB 
dihited  with  six  parts  of  soap  linimeDt,  or  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
spir.  yini.  camph.  and  one  part  g[  liquor  plumbi  acet. 

Ulcerated  chilblains  require  stimulating  dressings,  as  lint  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  Peruvian  balsam,  a  mixture  <^ 
liquor  plumbi  acet«  and  liquor  calcis.  or  a  lotion  of  the  chloride  of 
lime,  as  recommended  by  Lisfranc.  A  salve,  containing  the  super* 
acetate  of  copper,  or  the  hydrarg.  nitrico-oxydum,  or  touching  the 
ulcers  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  often  beneficial.  If  a  poultice 
be  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  it  may  be  made  of  oatmeal,  with 
some  port  wine,  or  a  proportion  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda 
in  it. 

Gangrenous  chilblains  should  be  treated  according  to  rules  ex"> 
plained  in  the  remarks  on  mortification. 


WOUNDS. 

By  a  wound,  surgeons  imply  a  recent  suddenly  formed  breach  in 
the  continuity  of  the  soft  parts,  attended  at  first  with  hemorrhage, 
and  generally  produced  by  an  external  mechanical  cause. 

In  a]  few  instances,  however,  breaches  of  continuity,  both  in  the 
soft  and  hard  parts,  are  suddenly  caused  by  the  violent  action  of  the 
muscles,  which  either  tear  themselves  asunder,  break  the  bones,  or 
rupture  the  tendons,  with  which  they  are  connected.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  sharp  point  of  a  broken  bone  wounds  the  integuments,  and 
changes  the  case  into  a  compound  fi'acture.  Here  we  see,  that  the 
cause  is  mechanical,  but  not  of  an  external  kind,  as  in  ordinary  ex- 
amples. 

Wounds  are  divided  into  several  kinds,  the  distinctions  being 
founded  either  upon  the  sort  of  weapon  with  which  the  injury  is  in- 
flicted, or  upon  the  circumstance  of  a  venomous  matter  having  been 
inserted  in  the  part,  or,  lastly,  upon  the  particular  situation  of  the 
wound,  and  the  nature  of  the  wounded  parts  themselves.  Thus, 
the  first  class  of  wounds,  consisting  of  ctito,  incisions^  or  incised 
toounds,  is  produced  by  sharp-edged  instruments,  -and  generally  free 
fixim  all  ccmtusion  and  laceration.     The  fibres  and  texture  of  the 


*  8m  GibMn'i  loftitatefl,  to],  i.  p.  46.  ed.  6. 
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fMwraded  part  litye  suffertd  do  bjory  but  iktk  nwre  dhririoD;  aad 
there  is,  consequently,  less  tendency  to  inflammntion,  suppttntion, 
gangrene,  and  other  bad  consequences,  than  in  the  generality  of 
other  wounds.  Incised  wounds,  also,  may  usually  be  healed  with 
greater  quickness  and  fecility  than  others  which  are  more  or  less 
contused  or  lacerated:  the  surgeon  has  only  to  prevent  the  sohitioo 
of  continuity  from  gaping,  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  simply  to  bring 
Ae  opposite  sides  of  the  wound  into  contact,  and  to  keep  them  in 
this  state  a  few  hours,  and  they  will  grow  together. 

Another  class  of  wounds  is  itabs^  or  punctured  wamds^  caused 
by  the  thrust  of  pointed  weapons,  like  bayonets,  knees,  swords, 
daggers,  Ilc,  and  also  by  the  accidental  and  forcible  introduction 
of  considerable  thorns,  large  nails,  &c.  into  the  flesh.  These 
wounds  frequently  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  so  as  to  injure  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  viscera,  and  other  organs  oif  importance;  and,  as 
they  are  generally  inflicted  with  much  force  and  violence,  the  parts 
sufier  infinitely  more  injury  than  what  would  result  firom  their  simple 
division.  It  should  also  be  noticed,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
weapons  or  instruments  with  which  stabs  are  inflicted  increase  ma- 
terially in  diameter  from  the  point  towards  the  other  extremity;  and, 
consequently,  when  they  penetrate  far,  they  act  like  a  wedge  b 
forcing  the  fibres  asunder,  and  thus  cause  a  sei^ious  degree  of  stretch- 
ing and  contusion.  It  is  on  this  account  that  bayonet  wounds  of  the 
ordinary  soft  parts  are  very  often  followed  by  violent  inflammation, 
extensive  swelling,  large  abscesses,  fever,  delirium,  and  other  unfa- 
vorable symptoms.  The  opening,  which  the  point  of  such  a  weapon 
makes,  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  passage  of  the  thicker  part  of  it, 
which  can  only  enter  by  forcibly  dilating,  stretching,  and  otherwise 
injuring  the  fibres. 

A  third  description  of  wounds  is  contused  and  lacerated  ones, 
which  strictly  comprehend,  together  with  a  variety  of  cases  pro- 
duced by  the  violent  application  of  hard,  blunt,  obtuse  bodies  to  the 
soft  parts,  all  those  interesting  and  common  injuries  denominated 
gunihot  toounds.  Many  bites  abo  rank  as  contused  lacerated 
wounds.  In  short,  every  sohition  of  continuity  which  is  suddenly 
produced  in  the  soft  parts  by  a  blunt  instrument  or  weapon,  that 
does  not  operate  by  means  of  a  sharp  edge  or  point,  must  be  a  con- 
tused or  lacerated  wound. 

Poisoned  wounds  are  complicated  with  the  introduction  of  a  ven- 
omous matter  or  fluid  into  the  part.  Thus  the  stings  and  bites  of  a 
variety  of  insects  afford  us  examples  of  poisoned  wounds.  But  a 
more  serious  and  dangerous  instance,  which  we  meet  with  in  this 
climate,  is  seen  in  die  cuts  accidentally  received  in  ,the  dissection 
of  dead  bodies,  or  in  handling  instruments  infected  with  any  irritatipg 
or  venomous  matter,  as  sometimes  happens  to  the  surgeon  in  the 
performance  of  operations  on  gangrenous  limbs,  and  in  dressing  ve- 
nereal and  other  mfectious  ulcers.     The  most  dangerous,  however, 
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of  tU  d>e  poisoiied  womids  wUeh  e^er  ooc«r  hi  this  kngdom,  are 
those  causes  bj  the  bite  of  the  viper,  and  by  that  of  several  rabid 
animals,  especially  the  dog  and  cat. 

Woimds  are  farther  divided  by  surgical  writers  into  those  of  par- 
ticular regions  or  parts  of  ihe  body:  thus,  we  have  wawndi  oftitt 
kead^  face^  throaty  chesty  abdomen^  Kmbs^  arteries^  teiniy  nerves.^ 

Wounds  may  likewise  be  universally  referred  to  two  other  general 
classes,  viz.  simple  and  complicated.  A  wound  is  called  rin^le 
when  it  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject,  has  been  produced  by  a  clean 
sharp-edged  instrument,  is  unattended  with  any  serious  symptoms, 
and  the  only  indication  is  to  re-unite  the  fresh-cut  surfaces.  A 
wound,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be  eomplicatedy  whenever  the 
state  of  the  whole  system,  or  of  the  wounded  part,  or  wound  itself, 
is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  deviate  from  the 

!>lan  of  treatment  requisite  for  a  common  simple  wound.  The  dif- 
erences  of  complicated  wounds,  therefore,  must  be  numerous,  as 
they  depend  upon  many  incidental  circumstances,  the  principal  of 
which,  however,  are  hemorrhage,  nervous  symptoms,  excessive  pain, 
tetanus,  a  great  degree  of  contusion,  the  discharge  or  extravasation 
of  certain  fluids,  indicating  the  injury  of  particular  bowels  or  ves- 
sels, the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  or  of  a  poison  or  irritating 
raauer  in  the  part,  loss  of  substance,  an  attack  of  hospital  gangrene, 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  &c. 

All  large  or  deep  wounds  are  followed  by  more  or  less  sympto- 
matic fever,  which  usually  comes  on  at  a  period  varying  from  sixr 
teen  to  thirty-six  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  butsometknes 
much  earlier.  Its  occurrence  is  indicated  by  a  greater  warmth  of 
the  skin;  by  an  increase  in  the  frequency,  and  generally,  also,  in  the 
strength,  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  by  anxiety,  thirst, 
and  a  suppression  of  the  powers  of  digestion.  The  symptomatic 
fever  from  wounds  is  usually  of  the  inflammatory  character;  and  it 
even  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  high  degree  of  it  takes  place 
in  debiUtated  constitutions,  and  in  persons  who  have  lost  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  blood.  In  these  latter  cases,  however,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  is  more  remarkable  than  its  strength,  and  the 
tever  puts  on  more  of  the  asthenic  than  the  truly  inflammatory  type. 
It  is  of  great  consequence  to  attend  to  the  character  of  this  fever; 
for  the  lo^s  of  blood,  which  may  be  required  and  sustained  with  im- 
punity in  one  species  of  fever,  may  prove  highty  injurious,  if  not 
fatal,  in  the  other.* 

The  danger  of  wounds  is  proportioned  to  their  size;  the  degree 
of  yicdence  done  to  the  fibres  in  addition  to  their  onere  division;  the 
little  power  which  the  part  has  of  repairing  its  iajuries;  its  great  kor 
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portance  to  the  coostkution;  the  sise  of  the  bjured  bloodvestak 
and  nerves,  and  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  his  coosti* 
tution. 

1.  The  remoral  of  a  laice  adipose  tumor  is  often  accomplished 
without  injuring  any  part  of  importance,  and  yet  the  magnitude  of 
the  wound  may  occasion  death. 

2.  A  man  cannot  bear  a  large  incised  and  lacerated  wound 
equally  well;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  textures  are  not  only 
divided,  but  stretched,  and  otherwise  injured.  I  have  seen  the  in- 
teguments coverrog  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  torn  in  a  straight 
direction  from  the  upper  head  of  that  bone  nearly  to  the  foot:  a  ra- 
pid mortification  of  the  limb  took  place,  and  the  man  died.  Had 
this  been  a  simple  incision,  such  fatal  consequences  would  not,  prob- 
ably, have  happened,  since  the  wound  of  amputation,  even  when  a 
bulky  thigh  is  removed,  is  not  unfrequendy  the  cause  of  death.  All 
contused  and  gunshot  wounds  are,  for  this  reason,  more  perilous 
than  if  they  were  simple  breaches  of  continuity. 

3.  Joints  seem  to  possess  only  an  inferior  power  of  repairing  their 
accidental  injuries,  which  often  induce  a  state  of  irremediable  dis- 
ease in  the  part,  or  so  violent  a  disturbance  of  the  whole  system, 
that  the  patient  loses  his  life.  I  here  more  especially  allude  to 
wounds  of  the  large  joints;  for  the  smaller  articulations  generally 
bear  severe  injuries  as  well  as  most  other  parts.  Some  organs  are 
prevented  from  readily  healing,  owine  to  the  continual  or  frequent 
passage  of  fluids  through  them.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  ducts 
and  outlets  of  secreting  organs,  the  intestinal  canal,  the  arteries,  &c. 

4.  The  slightest  wound  of  a  part,  the  functions  of  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  life,  is  often  fatal:  the  brain,  the  cerebellum, 
the  spinal  cord,  stomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

5.  When  large  arteries  are  injured,  die  hemorrhage,  ifnotinune- 
diately  stopped,  will  destroy  life  in  a  few  seconds;  and,  when  the 
main  artery  and  nerve  of  a  part  are  both  divided,  there  is  generally 
a  considerable  risk  of  mortification,  in  addition  to  the  first  danger 
from  the  bleedbg. 

6.  Wounds  in  young,  strong,  healthy  sulnects  generally  heal 
more  quickly  and  favorably,  than  in  persons  oi  advanced  age,  and 
impaired  constitutions. 


INCISED   WOUNDS. 

An  efifiision  of  blood  from  the  divided  vessels,  pam  arising  firom 
the  division  and  exposure  of  nerves,  and  a  gaping  of  the  wound,  or 
separation  of  its  edges  fi*oro  each  other,  are  the  inomediate  efi!ects  of 
a  wound  of  the  skin,  or  flesh,  with  a  sharp  cuttmg  instrument. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  body  is  (umished  with  a  vast  number  of 
bloodvessek,  which,  indeed,  exist  in  such  myriads  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prick  the  skin  with  the  pomt  of  the  finest  needle,  vntDoat 
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openbg  one  or  more  nunWcationB  of  vesads  containing  blood,  wluch 
inslMitij  ooies  out.  But  this  effisct  •Iwa3rs  happens  in  a  greater 
and  more  remarkaUe  degree  when  there  is  an  extensive  cut  in  the 
skin  or  flesh  |  and  if  any  of  the  wounded  vessels  be  above  a  certain 
magnitude,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  profuse,  and  even  immediately 
fatal. 

The  same  experiment,  which  demonstrates  the  presence  of  blood- 
vessels in  every  situation,  namely,  the  prickbg  of  any  part  of  the 
body  with  a  needle,  proves,  also,  that  filaments  of  nerves  exist  eve- 
ry where,  and  at  every  point;  for,  the  slightest  prick  of  the  skin 
occasions  pain;  and  pain  cannot  happen  except  where  there  are 
nerves.  The  pain  of  wounds  is  observed  to  be  more  or  less  acute, 
according  to  the  kind  of  instrument  with  which  they  are  inflicted; 
the  extent  of  the  division;  and,  especially,  according  as  the  individf 
ual  happens  or  not  to  be  in  expectation  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 
A  patient,  on  whom  an  operation  is  to  be  performeu,  turns  his  whole 
attention  to  the  effect  which  the  use  of  the  knife  will  produce  upon 
bis  feelings,  and  he  sufiers  a  ereat  deal:  but  if  an  incision  be  made 
when  not  expected,  or  when  the  mind  is  intent  on  other  things,  the 
agony  is  more  moderate.  Thus,  a  soldier  may  be  wounded  in 
the  beat  of  battle,  and  not  feel  the  hurt  till  the  bleeding  attracts 
bis  notice. 

When  the  skin  or  flesh  is  divided  with  a  cutting  instrument,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  separate  from  one  another,  and  the  injury  pre- 
sents a  gaping  appearance.  The  instrument  itself,  acting  like  a 
wedge,  must  unavoidably  separate  the  parts  between  which  it  enters; 
but,  if  this  were  the  only  cause,  the  gaping  would  be  very  inconsid- 
erable. We  find,  however,  that  the  opposite  surfaces  of  many 
wounds  are  drawn  away  from  one  another  several  inches;  and  the 
principal  causes,  to  which  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  ascribed,  are 
the  natural  elasticity  of  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  fascie,  &c.,  and 
tfaepower  of  contraction  inherent  in  the  muscles. 

The  quality  of  elasticity  which  belongs  to  most  animd  substances, 
and  is  inherent  in  them  even  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  life, 
does  not  prevail  m  an  equal  degree  in  every  texture.  Hence,  the 
degree  of  separation,  produced  by  this  cause,  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wounded  parts.  The  edges  of  an  in- 
cision b  the  stdn  become  widely  drawn  asunder,  because  the  integu- 
ments are  endued  with  great  elasticity.  The  cellular  tissue,  wh^, 
cut,  gapes  very  little,  because  it  is  less  elastic.  The  extremities  of 
a  divided  artery  recede  far  from  one  another;  the  retraction  beii^ 
far  greater  than  what  happens  in  divided  veins,  which  possess  a 
much  smaller  share  of  elasticity.  The  muscles,  also,  are  not.re- 
markably  elastic;  yet,  the  sides  of  these  wounds,  especially  those 
of  the  transverse  kind,  are  always  considerably  separated  from,  one 
another;  but,  this  is  not  altogether  owing  to  elasticity,  but  chiefly  to 
a  vital  power  of  contraction  inherent  in  muscular  fibres. 
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Tbe  s^>intion  of  the  edges  ef  a  wound  is  also  not  always  in  pro- 
pcnrtion  to  the  elastici^  of  tne  parts,  but  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  tbe  degree  of  tension  in  wbich  thej  bappen  to  be  at  tbe  mo- 
ment of  the  injury.  A  sirojde  experiment  proves  tbe  truth  of  this 
observation.  If  the  skin  covering  the  knee  be  divided  transversely 
in  a  dead  subject,  while  the  leg  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  and  another 
similar  incision  be  made  in  die  knee,  while  the  leg  is  extended,  the 
separation,  which  happens  between  the  lips  of  these  wounds,  will  be 
found  to  be  much  greater  in  the  first  than  the  second  example. 

The  prognosis  of  incised  wounds  varies  according  to  the  extent 
and  depth  of  the  division,  tbe  nature  of  the  injured  parts,  and  seve- 
ral circumstances  which  rank  as  complications.  Deep  large  wounds 
are  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  cure,  than  those  which  only 
interest  the  skin.  Wounds,  accompanied  with  injury  of  large 
bloodvessels,  or  nerves,  are  more  or  less  dangerous,  according  to 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  those  vessels  and  nerves,  and  tbe 

S[>ssibility  or  impossibility  of  obtaining  speedy  surgical  assistance, 
imple  cuts,  in  which  the  only  indication  is  to  bring  tbe  divided 
parts  together,  are  the  most  favorable  cases  of  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  complicated  incised  wounds  are  more  or  less  serious  and  haz* 
ardous,  according  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  complication, 
whether  this  be  a  wounded  artery,  a  vein,  or  nerve  of  magnitude 
and  importance,  a  wounded  excretory  duct,  a  wounded  bowel,  a 
wounded  trachea,  oesophagus,  &c.  The  complications,  also,  of  bad 
health,  and  very  advanced  age,  are  other  considerations  \^hich 
should  influence  the  prognosis.  Generally  speaking,  the  most  dan- 
gerous examples  of  incised  wounds  are  those  of  the  tlrroat,  made  by 
persons  who  attempt  to  destroy  themselves.  Here  there  are  so 
many  large  blood-vessels,^nerves,  and  other  organs  of  importance, 
that  deep  incised  wounds  too  ofteA  prove  fatal,  either  immediately, 
or  in  a  snort  time.  Sometimes  the  patient  opens  the  carotid  artery, 
and  perishes  of  hemorrhage  on  tbe  spot,  before  any  assistance  can 
be  rendered.  In  other  instances,  he  divides  some  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and  after  loosing  a  great  deal  of 
blood,  faints,  in  which  state  the  hemorrhage  may  cease  for  a  little 
while.  The  fainting,  indeed,  is  often  the  very  thing  which  saves 
his  life,  by  checking  the  effusion  of  blood  until  tbe  surgeon  arrives, 
who  ties  die  vessels  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  bleed  again.  Incised 
wounds  of  the  extremities,  when  such  arteries  as  the  femoral  and 
brachial  are  injured,  may  also  suddenly  destroy  the  patient,  by  the 
great  quantity  of  Mood  sometimes  lost  before  the  arrival  of  surgical 
assistance. 

In  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds,  there  is  frequently  nothing  to 
be  remedied)  except  tbe  simple  breach  of  continuity,  the  cut  fibres 
not  having  been  stretched,  contused,  nor  lacerated.  When  no  ar- 
tery  of  importance  is  divided,  and  no  extraneous  bodies  are  lodg- 
ed in  tbe  wound,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  consists  in  promoting  the 
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re-unioD  of  die  dmded  sorfrces  without  d^y.  It  often  happens, 
however,  that  coneiderable  vessds  are  injured,  and  then  the  iueed- 
ing  demands  primary  attention. 


HBMOEEHAOB. 

According  to  the  correct  definition  of  it,  laid  down  bv  Dr.  Can- 
well,  hemorrhage  consists  in  the  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the  es- 
cape of  this  fluid  during  life,  from  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  con- 
tamed  and  circulated,  into  the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  organs, 
whether  it  be  retained  in  these  situations,  or  conveyed  to  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  bodj.  It  may  take  place  from  the  heart,  arte- 
ries, veins,  and  capillaries,  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  solu- 
tion of  conthiuity  occasioned  by  incised  wounds,  puncture,  lacera- 
tion, ulceration,  and  mortification ;  or  the  sangumeous  discharge 
may  proceed  from  the  capillaries,  which  present  either  no  percep- 
tible lesion  of  structure,  or  merely  an  increase  of  capacity,  whereby 
the  red  globules  are  enabled  to  pass  along  these  vesseb,  with  the 
other  constitutents  of  this  fluid,  which  is  poured  out  after  the  man- 
ner of  extravasation.*  Hemorriiage  may  be  arterial  or  venaui ; 
primary  or  $eeandary;  active  or  paerive.  One  of  the  best  classifi- 
cations of  the  several  forms  of  it  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Carswell, 
namely, — 

1.  Hemorrhages  from  Pkyeical  Letianiy  comprising,  1st,  those 
firom  wounds,  luceration,  and  mortification ;  2dly,  o£ers,  firom  a 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  circulation,  situated  in  the  heart,  or  the 
blood-vesseb. 

2,  Hemorrhagee  from  Vital  Lesions^  comprehending,  1st,  those 
from  a  modification  of  function  of  the  capillaries,  as  exemj^fied  in 
vicarious  hemorrhage,  and  that  from  erectile  tissue  ;  2dly,  bleeding 
fitMn  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  as  illustrated  in  scorbutus,  some 
forms  of  pupura,  and  some  of  typhoid  fever  ;  3dly,  hemorrhage  from 
debility. 

In  every  wound,  the  bleeding  demands  the  earliest  attention,  be- 
cause, if  loss  of  blood  be  not  prevented  without  delay,  the  patient 
will  frequently  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  or  minutes.  Ev- 
ery other  consideration  may  be  deferred  ;  but  when  large  vesseb 
are  injured,  they  must  be  immediately  secured,  or  else  Uie  sudden 
death  of  the  patient  will  leave  the  surgeon  no  opportunity  of  exhib- 
iting his  skill  and  usefulness  in  other  matters  connected  with  the 
treatment. 

Previously  to  considering  what  surgical  means  are  best  calcubted 
for  stopping  hemorrhage,  it  seems  right  that  I  should  advert  to  the 


*  See  Dr.  Cmwett'e  Elementaiy  Forme  efDitaaae  ;  Fetoienliii  on  Hemorrfaafe. 
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mtare  of  the  process  bjr  which  the  Ueediog  from  wounled  effteiiee 
is  permanently  suppressed.  As  arteries  are  supplied^  not  onlj  with 
stnall  arteries  and  veins  (the  vasa  vafloruai)>  but  also  with  absor- 
bents and  nerves,  and  have,  in  these  respects,  a  similar  organisation 
to  the  other  soft  parts  of  the  body,  they  must  be  susceptible  of  ev- 
ery change  to  which  living  parts  are  subject  in  common;  and  hence, 
when  they  are  injured,  they  inflame,  and  pour  out  coagulating  lymph, 
hr  which  the  injury  is  sometimes  repaved,  or  the  tube  permanenthr 
closed.*  In  short,  the  coats  of  arteries  inflame,  and  pass  tfarov^ 
all  the  stages  of  adhesion,  suppuration,  or  gangrene,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  skin,  a  gland,  or  a  muscle.f 

Surgeons  formerly  entertained  various  theories,  concerning  the 
process  by  which  the  hemorrhage  from  divided  arteries  was  sup- 
jpressed;  but,  as  none  of  these  seemed  altogether  satisfactory,  the 
late  Dr.  Jones  was  led  to  undertake  a  series  of  interesting  expm- 
meats,  the  results  of  which  enabled  him  to  give  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  subject;  and  from  these  investigations  it  appears  that, 
when  an  artery  of  consideraUe  size  is  enHrely  dividtdy  the  bleedii^ 
is  stopped  in  the  following  manner: — An  impetuous  flow  of  blood, 
a  sudden  and  forcible  retraction  of  the  artery  within  its  sheath:^,  and 
a  slight  contraction  o(  its  extremity,  are  the  immediate  and  al- 
most simultaneous  efl^ects  of  its  division.  The  natural  impulse, 
however,  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  on,  in  some  measure  coun- 
teracts the  retraction,  and  resists  the  contraction  of  the  artery.  The 
Uood  is  efliised  in  the  cellular  tissue,  between  the  artery  and  its 
sheath,  and,  passing  through  that  canal  of  the  sheath  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  retraction  of  the  artery,  flows  fredy  outward, 
or  is  extravasated  in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  in  proportion 
to  the  open  or  confined  state  of  tite  external  wound.  The  retract- 
ing arteiy  leaves  the  btemal  surface  of  the  sheath  uneven,  by  Ulc- 
erating or  stretching  the  cellular  fibres  which  connected  them. 
These  fibres  entangle  the  blood  as  it  flows;  and  thus  the  foundation 
is  laid  for  the  formation  of  a  coaguhun  at  the  mouth  of  the  artery, 
which  is  completed  with  the  blood  gradually  adhermg  and  coagulat- 
ing around  its  mtemal  surface,  till  it  completely  fills  it  up  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre. 

The  hemorrhage  is  checked  by  the  efliision  of  blood  into  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue,  and  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath;  but, 

*  See  Jonei  on  the  Procen  employed  by  Natare  in  tappreasing  the  Heoiorrhafe 
iroiD  Divided  and  Puoctareted  Arteries  ;  and  on  the  Use  of  the  Ligature  ;  with  CMm. 
00  Secondary  Hemorrbsge,  p.  5.  8vo.  Lond.  18<  6. 

t  Hodfsoo  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  1.  8yo.  Load.  1816.. 

t  Arteries  of  the  foarUi  and  fifUi  orders,  like  those  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  are  not 
famished  with  a  distinct  sheath,  the  external  coat  being  immediately  connected  with 
the  surrounding  cellolnr  tissne.  This  accoonts  for  tM  greater  dimcnlty,  inTariuUy 
experienced,  in  separating  a  small  artery  from  its  attachments  than  a  large  one.  8e« 
P.  /.ManeCfTraiteTheOTiqaeetPnitiqiiedelaLigatiiredeB  Arterestp.  8.  hi  Faria. 
1882. 
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ptrtieiteijr,  by  the  dioHusfaed  relociijr  of  the  ciredatioD,  oeea* 
sioned  bj  the  bleeding,  and  bj  the  quick  maimer  in  which  the  bkxkl 
alwayB  coagulates^  when  the  action  of  the  vascular  system  is  much 
dimimshed. 

Thus  a  clot  over  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  within  its  sheath,  call- 
ed by  Dr.  Jones,  the  eternal  eoagtUumy  presents  the  first  complete 
barrier  to  the  efinsion  of  blood. 

The  mouth  of  the  artery  being  no  loneer  pervious,  and  having  no 
cdkteral  branch  very  near  it,  Uie  blood,  just  within  it,  is  at  rest, 
coagulates,  and  forms,  in  general,  a  slender  conical  coagulum,  which 
neither  fills  up  the  canal  of  the  artery,  nor  adheres  to  its  sides,  ex- 
cept by  a  small  portion  of  the  circumference  of  its  base,  which  lies 
near  the  extremity  of  the  vessel.  This  coagulum  is  distinct  from 
the  former,  and  is  named  by  Dr.  Jones  the  internal  coagulum. 
(^  In  the  mean  time,  tbe  cut  extremity  of  the  artery  inflames,  and 
the  vasa  vasorom  pour  out  fibrine,  which  is  prevented  from  escap- 
ing by  the  external  coagulum.  This  fibrine  fiUs  up  the  extremity  of 
the  artery,  is  situated  between  the  internal  and  external  coaguh  of 
blood,  is  somewhat  intermingled  with  them,  or  adherent  to  tbem> 
and  is  firmly  united  all  round  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery. 

The  permanent  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage  chiefly  depends 
on  this  coagulum  of  fibrine;  but,  while  it  is  forming  within,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  artery  is  further  secured  by  a  gradual  contraction, 
which  it  undergoes,  and  by  an  efiusion  of  fibrine  between  its  tunics, 
and  in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  it.  Thus,  these  parts  become 
thickened,  and  so  completely  incorporated  with  each  other,  that  one 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other;  the  canal  and  mouth  of  the 
artery  becoming  obliterated,  and  blended  with  surrounding  parts. 

When  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  not  healed  by  the  first  intention, 
an  exudation  of  cagulating  lymph,  or  fibrine,  gives  a  covering  to  the 
end  of  the  vessel,  and  separates  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  wound. 

In  the  inferior  portion  of  the  divided  artery,  the  orifice  of  the 
vessel  is  generally  more  contracted,  and  the  external  coagulum  is 
much  smaller.* 

The  extremity  of  the  artery,  up  to  the  first  collateral  branch,  af- 
terwards gradually  contracts,  till  at  length  its  cavity  is  completely  ob- 
literated, and  its  tunics  assume  a  ligamentous  appearance. 

The  external  coagulum,  which  stopped  the  hemorrhage  in  the 
first  instance,  is  absorbed  in  a  few  days,  and  the  thickening  of  the 
parts,  from  the  extravasation  of  fibrine,  gradually  diminishes. 

If  the  end  of  the  artery  be  examined,  at  a  still  later*  period,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  filamentous  state,  as  high  up 


*  Mr.  Gnthrit  differa  firom  Dr.  Jones,  in  believing  the  retraction  and  contraction  of 
the  lower  end  of  a  divided  artery  not  to  be  so  complete,  nor  ao  permanent,  at  in  the 
vpper.  He  statea,  also,  that  the  internal  coagalum  is  less  perfectly  formed.  On  the 
IKsMites,  &c  of  Arteries,  p.  249. 
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as  the  origin  of  its  first  branch)  and  the  anastomosing  branches  are 
considerably  enlarged. 

Another  fact  made  out  by^Dr.  Jones  is,  that,  \rtien  the  divi»on 
of  an  artenr  has  happened  near  a  collateral  branch,  no  internal  co- 
agulum  is  formed. 

When  an  artery  is  putictured  or  only  partiaUy  divided j  the  blood 
is  effused  in  the  cellular  tissue,  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath, 
for  some  distance  both  below  and  above  the  wounded  part.  On 
examination,  a  short  time  after  the  hemorrhage  has  stopped,  a  stra- 
tum of  coagulated  blood  is  found  betwe^  the  artery  and  its  sheath, 
extending  from  a  few  inches  below  the  wounded  part,  to  two  or 
three  inches  above  it,  and  is  somewhat  thicker,  or  more  prominent, 
just  over  the  wounded  part,  than  elsewhere.  In  consequence  of  the 
space  between  the  artery  and  sheath  becoming  filled  with  blood,  and 
the  latter  part  distended,  the  relative  situations  of  the  punctures  in 
it  and  the  artery  are  altered,  and  thus  a  coa^um  of  blood  becomes 
confined  bv  the  sheath  over  the  puncture  m  the  vessel,  and  stops 
die  hemorrhage.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary  barrier;  and  the 
permanent  stoppage  of  the  bleeding  is  here  also  effected  by  a  pro- 
cess of  reparation  or  obliteration. 

If  an  artery  be  wounded  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  it  is  capable 
of  re-uniting,  and  of  healing  so  completely,  that,  after  a  certain 
time,  the  cicatrisation  cannot  be  discovered,  either  on  its  internal 
or  external  surface;  and  even  oblique  and  transverse  wounds  (which 
are  attended  with  more  gaping  tlian  longitudinal  ones,)  when  they 
do  not  open  the  artery  to  a  greater  extent  than  one  fourth  of  its 
circumference,  are  also  healed,  so  as  to  occasion  little  or  no  ob- 
struction in  the  canal  of  the  artery.  But,  as  Petit  observed,  this 
can  hardly  ever  happen,  except  when  the  aperture  in  the  vessel  is 
of  moderate  size''^ ;  and,  as  Professor  Beclard's  experiments  tend 
to  prove,  it  can  scarcely  take  place  in  an  artery  above  a  certain  mag- 
nitude, without  the  support  afforded  to  the  vessel  by  its  sheath.  In 
larger  wounds,  the  artery  is  rendered  impervious  by  the  effusion 
and  organisation  of  fibrine;  and,  when  the  division  is  still  more  ex- 
tensive, the  partially  divided  part  of  the  vessel  becomes  either  torn 
or  ulcerated  through.f 


SUROICAL    MEANS    FOR   THE    STOPPAGE    OF    BLEEDING. 

The  tourniquet  consists  of  a  band  and  buckle,  a  pad,  and  two 
brass  frames,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  furnished  with  two  small 
rollers,  and  the  lower  with  four,  over  all  of  which  the  band  plays, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  screw.     When  the  handle  of  this 


*  Mem.  de  I* Acad.  Ro^aU  dea  Sciencea,  an.  1716. 
t  Jooea,  op.  cit  chap.  i.  aeci.  8.  and  chap.  it. 
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is  turoed  to  the  right  or  Idl,  the  band  m  ti^itQoed,  or  rehxed,  in 
the  exact  degree  which  the  surgeon  wishes.  The  piece  of  leather 
UDder  the  lower  brass  frame  hinders  the  skm  from  bebg  hurt  at  this 
point  by  the  pressure  of  the  edges  of  the  hard  metal.  The  buckle 
IS  prevented  from  having  this  effect  by  its  beine  commonly  fastened 
over  the  pad.  The  band  is  first  buckled  round  the  limb  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  pad,  which  is  attached  to  the  band,  is  placed  ex- 
actly over  the  artery.  The  two  brass  frames,  with  their  respective 
rollers,  over  which  the  band  proceeds,  are  then  made  to  separate 
from  each  other  to  the  requisite  distance  by  turning  the  screw,  and 
thus  the  due  degree  of  pressure  is  produced. 

The  advantages  of  this  instrument  are  considerable:  the  pressure 
may  be  regulated  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  it  operates  with 
the  chief  force  on  the  point  where  the  pad  is  placed,  and  under  which 
the  main  artery  lies;  it  does  riot  require  the  aid  of  an  assistant  to 
keep  it  tense;  it  completely  conunands  the  flow  of  blood  into  a  limb; 
it  may  be  relaxed  or  tightened  in  a  moment;  and,  when  there  is 
reason  to  fear  a  sudden  renewal  of  bleeding,  it  may  be  left  slackly 
round  a  limb,  and,  in  case  of  need,  made  tense  in  an  instant. 

Its  operation,  however,  is  limited  to  the  limbs;  and,  as  the  pres- 
sure, necessary  to  impede  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  principal 
artery,  completely  prevents  the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins, 
its  application  cannot  be  made  long  without  inducing  gangrene. 
Hence,  it  is  only  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  stoppage  of  bleeding, 
always  discontinued  immediately  the  surgeon  has  had  time  to  adopt 
other  means  of  a  more  permanent  nature. 

The  tourniquet  is  unquestionably  a  meritorious  invention,  by  which 
the  lives  of  wounded  persons  are  frequently  preserved,  and  a  degree 
of  security  given  to  several  of  the  most  important  operations  in  sur- 
gery, sometimes  difficultly  attainable  without  its  assistance.  Thus, 
when  surgeons  are  about  to  amputate  a  limb,  they  commonly  apply 
the  tourniquet,  in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  lose  a  dangerous 
quantity  of  blood  during  the  time  requisite  for  the  division  of  the 
soft  parts  and  the  sawing  of  the  bone.  These  proceedings  having 
been  completed,  the  principal  artery  or  arteries  are  looked  for,  the 
situations  of  which  are  made  known  by  anatomy.  For  instance,  in 
the  stump  of  an  amputated  thigh,  the  operator  searches  for  the  open 
mouth  or  the  divided  femoral  artery  near  the  sartorios  muscle:  he 
takes  hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of  arterial  forceps,  and  the  assistant  ties 
it.  But,  after  having  taken  up  the  mab  artery  and  such  others  as 
have  determinate  situations,  and  are  large  and  open-ooouthed,  so  as 
to  be  readily  perceived,  the  surgeon  would  not  be  able  to  detect 
others  of  less  size,  requiring  ligature,  if  the  tourniquet  were  not 
loosened  for  an  instant,  when  the  gush  of  blood  from  particular  points 
denotes  where  they  lie.  Directly  the  sui^eon  has  gained  tliis  in- 
formation, he  tightens  the  tourniquet  again,  seizes  tlie  end  of  one  of 
the  bleeding  vessels  with  a  tenaculum,  and  the  ligature  is  applied. 
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Supposing  a  person  were  to  meet  with  a  wound  of  one  of  die 
principal  arteries  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremity,  followed  by  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage,  here  the  surgeon  would  immediately  put  on  the 
tourniquet,  and  stop  further  loss  of  blood,  until  he  had  had  time  to 
adopt  the  requisite  measures  for  securing  the  wounded  artery. 

Important  as  the  tourniquet  certainly  is,  it  is  only  applicable  to 
the  limbs;  and  even  there  its  office  may  be  partly  executed  by 
a  steady  assistant  making  piessure  on  the  main  artery  with  his  hand, 
or  some  other  compressing  instrument.  In  University  College 
Hospital,  the  tourniquet  is  not  usually  employed  in  amputation;  the 
current  of  blood  through  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  being  com- 
manded by  pressure  made  with  the  fingers  of  a  trusty  assistant. 
The  objection  made  to  the  instrument  in  such  operation  is,  that  it 
renders  all  the  veins  of  the  limb  exceedingly  turgid,  and  that  more 
blood  is  lost  than  when  the  pressure  is  made  on  the  artery  alone  with 
the  fingers.  The  tourniquet  is  also,  as  I  have  stated,  only  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  because  its  application  beyond  a  certain  time  would 
bring  on  mortification.  Hence,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ 
other  means  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ligature.  With  all  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  about 
the  right  principles  of  treating  wounded  arteries,  and  advantageous 
as  the  tourniquet  sometimes  is,  we  could  more  conveniently  dispense 
with  its  assistance  than  with  that  of  the  means  which  I  am  next  go- 
ing to  consider;  namely,  the  ligature,  A  modem  surgeon,  possess- 
ing coolness  and  anatomical  knowledge,  would  know  how  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  being  lost  by  hemorrhage  from  any  part  of  the 
body,  to  which  that  instrument  is  applicable,  even  were  he  not  pro- 
vided with  it.  He  would  know  how  and  where  to  make  pressure 
on  the  arterial  trunk;  and,  if  the  wound  were  so  ample  as  to  let  the 
orifice  of  the  bleeding  artery  be  seen,  he  would  then  have  recourse 
to  the  simple  and  efi^ectual  plan  of  placing  his  finger  over  it,  until  he 
could  get  out  his  case  of  instruments  and  tie  it.  I  have  known  prac- 
titioners so  confiised  as  to  let  patients  lose  a  fatal  quantity  of  blood 
in  their  presence,  from  the  neglect  of  this  obvious  and  simple  pro- 
ceeding. 

It  is  not  doubted  at  the  present  day,  that  the  most  important  of 
the  means  for  the  permanent  stoppage  of  bleeding  is  the  ligature^  by 
which  the  most  alarming  bleedings  may  be  restrained.  With  this 
the  mouths  of  the  divided  arteries  are  tied,  and  thus,  not  only  an  in- 
stantaneous stop  is  put  to  further  hemorrhage,  but,  long  before  the 
ligature  becomes  loose,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  have  grown 
together,  and  all  danger  of  the  renewal  of  the  bleeding  is  over. 

Several  of  the  conclusions,  drawn  from  Dr.  Jones's  experiments 
upon  the  subject  of  hemorrhage,  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  re- 
lation to  the  practice  of  surgery,  and,  were  they^all  of  them  univer- 
sally admitted,  little  doubt  would  remain  about  the  most  advantageous 
manner  of  making  and  applying  ligatures.     That  a  ligature,  es- 
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peciaUj  a  small  oae^  when  applied  round  an  artery  with  a  certain 
degree  of  tisbtness,  completely  divides  the  inner  and  middle  coats 
of  the  vessel,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  surgeons;  but,  whether  we 
should  employ  such  ligatures  as  are  expressly  calculated  to  produce 
this  effect,^and  whether  we  should  aim  at  it  as  a  beneficial  ana  usefiil, 
not  to  say  an  essential,  object,  are  questions  on  which  there  have 
been,  and  perhaps  still  are,  differences  of  opinion.  From  a  variety 
of  experiments  Dr.  Jones  was  led  to  infer,  that  the  division  of  the 
membranous  and  muscular  coats  of  a  tied  artery  by  the  ligature  had 
a  principal  share  in  bringing  on  the  effusion  of  fibrine  within  the  ves- 
sel, or,  in  other  words,  the  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  by 
which  the  permanent  closure  of  tlie  vessel  was  effected.  He  ob- 
serves that,  when  a  ligature  is  properly  applied,  it  cuts  through  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery,  keeps  their  cut  surfaces  in 
contact,  and  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  uniting  and  cicatrising, 
as  other  cut  surfaces  do,  by  the  adhesive  inflammation.  Nay,  he 
extended  the  doctrine  further,  by  representing  the  division  of  mter- 
nal  coats  of  the  vessel  by  the  ligature,  not  merely  as  advantageous, 
but  as  absolutely  indispensable;  for  he  remarks  that,  if  the  ligature 
does  not  completely  cut  through  tl)e  internal  and  middle  coats  all 
round  the  artery,  adhesion  cannot  take  place  between  its  internal 
surfaces,  and,  therefore,  secondary  hemorrhage  will  take  place,  as 
soon  as  the  ligature  has  ulcerated  through  any  part  of  the  artery.* 

That  Dr.  Jones  erred,  in  describing  the  division  of  the  inner 
coats  of  the  vessel  as  a  thing  without  which  the  vessel  could  not  be 
closed  by  the  process  of  adhesive  inflammation,  remains  no  longer 
questionable.  The  assertion,  as  Sir  Phillip  Cramptonf  has  observ- 
ed, rested  upon  no  other  foundation  than  several  experiments  made 
on  the  arteries  of  quadrupeds,  in  all  of  which  the  internal  and  mid- 
dle coats  were  ruptured  by  the  application  of  the  ligature.  No 
comparative  experiments  are  related,  in  order  to  show,  that  this 
operation  of  the  ligature  is  essential  to  the  process  of  union,  and 
that,  under  these  circumstances  only,  the  obliteration  of  the  artery 
can  take  place.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  arteries  being 
obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  tumors.  The  subclavian  and  carotid 
have  been  found  ooliterated  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  j:  In  Mr.  Freer's  experiments,  the  pressure  of  a 
toumiauet  for  four  days  was  suflicient  to  effect  the  ooliteration  of 
the  radial  artery  in  horses. §  Mr.  Hunter  found,  that  the  mere  ex- 
posure of  the  tibial  artery  of  a  dog  to  the  air,  for  about  an  hour, 
excited  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  and  thickening  of  its  coats  as 
completely  obstructed  the  canal.  ||     All  the  great  arteries,  the  aorta 

*  On  HetDorrbace,  pp.  166.  and  ftO. 
t  Medko-Chir.  Trau .  Vol.  vil  p.  S48. 

t  Hodgton  on  the  DiaeaiM  of  ArtMriM  and  Voint,  p.  110.  A.  CkM>par»  in  Mod. 
Cliir.  TnuM.  vol.  L  p.  12. . 

§Obo.oaAarar»ai,p.l4.  I  Oa  the  Blood,  lie. 
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racliuive,  hatre  been  found  obliterated,  in  con8e(|uence  of  the  eflb- 
sion  of  fibrine  from  tbeir  internal  coat,  and  this  independently  of 
any  injury  which  could  produce  rupture  of  that  membrane.  The 
cure  of  aneurism  by  compression  ^whether  mediate  or  immediate) 
affords  an  example  of  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  without  any  rup- 
ture of  its  internal  coats.* 

In  the  course  of  the  interesting^  experiments,  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Jones,  he  observed,  that  when  a  ligature  had  been  tightly  applied 
round  a  large  un wounded  artery  in  a  quadruped,  ^o  as  to  cut  throu^ 
the  internal  coats,  and  it  was  immediately  afterwards  removed,  the 
adhesive  inflammation  took  place  at  the  part  of  the  vessel  embraced 
by  the  ligature,  and  the  canal  of  the  artery  became  permanently  ob- 
literated for  some  extent.  This  consequence  happened,  however, 
with  increased  certainty,  when  two  or  more  ligatures  were  thus  ap- 
plied near  one  another,  and  then  taken  off.f 

The  promulgation  of  these  observations  at  first  excited  hopes, 
that  the  leaving  of  a  ligature  on  arteries,  tied  for  the  cure  of  aneu- 
risms, might  be  dispensed  with;  and  what  Dr.  Jones  had  himself 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  did  not  fail  to  convince  him,  still  more 
firmly,  that  the  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery  was  the 
main  exciting  cause  of  the  adhesive  inflammation  by  which  the  ca- 
nal of  the  vessel  was  permanently  closed;  and  that  the  obliteration 
could  not  happen  unless  those  coats  were  cut  through  by  the  Uga- 
ture.  But,  as  Mr.  Traverse  has  justly  stated,  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments neither  warranted  the  conclusion  that  the  complete  divis- 
ion of  the  mtemal  coat  was  necessary  to  union,  nor  that  union  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  it.  The  history  of  the  broad  tape  or 
ribband  ligature  proves,  that  contact  without  wound  will  sometimes 
produce  adhesion,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  Dr.  Jones's  ex- 
periment has  proved  that  wound  without  contact  will  sometimes  fail 
to  produce  it.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  of  Norwich,  repeated  the  second 
experiment,  in  Dr.  Jones's  third  chapter,  not  less  than  seven  times 
on  horses,  and  three  times  on  sheep,  and,  in  every  instance,  failed  in 
obtaining  the  same  results.  Not  only  was  no  coagulum  formed,  but, 
even  when  the  animal  had  been  suffered  to  live  until  the  thirteenth, 
fifteenth,  or  eighteenth  day  after  the  operation,  the  canal  of  the  ar- 
tery was  not  wuud  obliterated.  Its  calibre  was  indeed  contracted; 
but  the  tube  remained  in  some  degree  pervious,  and  capable  of  trans- 
mitting a  lessened  colunm  of  blood. |  The  evidence  of  another 
eminent  writer  also  coincides  precisely  with  that  of  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple.§ 

Dr.  Jones's  idea,  that  the  division  of  the  internal  and  middle 


*  Cramploo,  in  Med.  Chir.  TimiM.  vol.  viL  p.  t46. 
t  Jonei  on  HemorrhaM,  p.  126,  &e. 
X  Traven,  in  Med.  Cbw.  Tranc.  voL  ir.  p.  441 
i  Hodgionon  DiMMee  of  Artoriot,  lie.  p.  188. 
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coats  was  essential  to  the  producdon  of  the  requisite  degree  of  ad- 
hesive inflammattoR  for  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  artery, 
is  completely  refiitcd,  not  only  by  the  facts  adverted  to  by  the  pre- 
ceding authors,  bwt  by  a  variety  of  other  considerations.  A  nga- 
ture  was  put  round  the  carotid  of  a  dog  without  being  drawn.  It 
lay  in  contact  widi  the  artery,  but  did  not  press  upon  it,  nor  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  blood  throi^  it.  The  result  was  an  obliteration 
of  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  was  irritated  by  the  presence  of  the 
ligature.  The  same  experiment  was  made  on  the  carotid  of  an  ass 
with  a  similar  consequence.*  Here,  then,  are  further  proofs,  as  une- 
quivocal as  any  of  those  previously  cited  from  Sir  Fhilip  Cramp- 
ton's  valuable  paper,  that  the  internal  coat  of  an  artery  will  efiuse 
fibrine  when  any  cause  of  sufficient  iritation  exists  on  the  outside  of 
the  vessel,  and  that  the  division  of  its  inner  coats  by  a  ligature  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  the  excitement  of  the  adhesive  inflammation 
Within  it.f 

All  serous  membranes,  including  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteriesi 
when  kept  in  close  contact,  in  sufficiently  vigorous  subjects,  gene- 
rally assume,  with  surprising  quickness,  the  adhesive  inflanmiation 
in  the  seat  of  the  compression  and  around  it,  evincing  a  singular 
propensity  to  efluse  fibrine,  and,  though  such  membranes  are  in- 
flamed, they  remain  free  from  ulceration  or  breach  of  continuity. 
This  is  daily  seen  between  the  lungs  and  pleura,  between  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  between  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  the  testicle.  And,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that 
the  same  phenomenon  also  happens  betwixt  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  an  artery,  which  are  simply  held  in  close  contact  with  each  oth- 
er, without  any  previous  ulceration  or  rupture  of  them,  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  analogy  in  what  takes  place  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstance in  other  similar  parts  of  the  body,  since  there  are  nume- 
rous instances  of  the  quick  union  and  perfect  closure  of  an  artery, 
by  means  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  under  simple  compreission 
alone,  practiced  upon  the  artery  while  all  its  parts  remain  entire. 
Dubois}  efl^ected  this  prompt  adhesion  by  means  of  the  serrenoeud 
of  Desault;  Assalini§  by  compressing  the  artery  with  his  forseps; 
and  Crampton  with  a  presse-art^re  resembling  that  of  Deschamps. 
To  these  facts  we  are  to  add  numerous  others  of  the  closure  of  the 
artery,  in  consequence  of  pressure  made  on  the  vessel  by  a 
neighboring  tumor,  or  an  aneurismal  sac.  If  the  ligature  be  pefer* 
able  to  compression  in  the  treatment  of  external  (gieivism,  sttjl  it  is 

*  C.  Bdl,  Soi^iea]  Oba.  vol.  i.  f.  261. 

t  Sm,  also,  Croin|»ton*t  ezperimeDts  with  a  flat  ligatvr,  and  piece  of  nelfkl,  on  the 
carotida  of  aheep,  jq  Med.  Chir.  Trana.  vol.  vil  p.  846.,  and  other  eypenmenta  de- 
tailed bjr  Scarpa  in  bia  Memoria  anlla  Legatara  dalle  priocipaii  Arteqe  degU  Atti,  Si  6* 
Fol.  PftTia,  1817.  p.  84.  et  bm. 

%  Lereille,  Nony^le  DoctiTiie  Cl^.  t.  it.  pp.  247^280, 
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certain  that,  by  means  of  pressure  applied  above  the  seat  of  the 
disease^  several  cures  have  been  accomplished;  and  if  the  com- 
pressing apparatus  does  not  always  produce  such  good  effect;^,  it  is 
often  because  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  making  the  pressure 
with  sufficient  steadiness  and  force  to  obliterate  the  artery.  Com- 
pression (says  Scarpa)  generally  answers  very  well  when  made  up- 
on an  exposed  arterv,  behind  which  there  is  a  point  of  resistance. 
Formy*,  in  a  wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  laid  bare  the  vessel, 
placed  a  cylinder  of  linen  upon  it,  and  over  this  some  graduat- 
ed compresses,  supported  by  means  of  a  suitable  bandage;  and 
thus  he  effected  the  closure  of  the  arteryf.  Guattani  exposed 
the  femoral  artery  as  it  passes  under  Poupart^s  ligament,  compress- 
ed it  against  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  with  graduated  litde  bol- 
sters and  a  bandage,  and  the  vessel  was  speedily  closed.  Flajani:^, 
in  similar  cases,  found  the  same  method  answer.  Buzani§  also  suc- 
ceeded, with  graduated  compresses,  in  healing  a  wound  on  the  brach- 
ial artery  after  bleeding;  and  so  did  Garneri  in  two  additional  exam- 
ples of  the  same  nature.  Scarpa  corroborates  the  purport  of  these 
observations  by  a  relation  of  some  experiments,  in  which  the  arte- 
ries of  sheep  and  other  quadrupeds  were  tied  with  a  simple  ligature, 
and  also  with  a  ligature  between  which  and  the  vessels  a  roll  of 
waxed  linen  was  placed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inner  coats  from 
being  cut  through.  The  main  result  was,  that  in  all  these  cases, 
the  artery  closed,  but  the  ulceration  advanced  more  quickly  in  the 
instances  where  the  simple  ligature  was  used.f  Four  cases  are 
likewise  recorded,  in  which  Scarpa's  mode  of  applying  the  ligature 
was  successfully  practised  in  operations  for  aneurism. 

The  precedingfacts  cannot  allow  us  to  hesitate  a  moment  about 
the  rejection  of  Dr.  Jones's  assertion,  that  a  ligature  will  never  be 
followed  by  an  efficient  degree  of  adhesive  inflammation  within  a 
tied  artery,  unless  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  be  divided  by  the 
cord.  Instead  of  so  sweeping  an  inference,  this  talented  observer 
should  merely  have  concluded,  that  such  inflammation  may  take 
place  after  the  ligature  has  had  the  effect  described,  and  not  that  it 
cannot  happen  under  any  other  circumstances.  The  determination 
of  this  question,  however,  is  not  at  all  a  decision  of  the  other  pomt, 
viz.  whether  such  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  an  artery  by  the 
ligature  be  useful  or  detrimental  in  its  effects  upon  the  process  by 
^iph  the  vessel  is  to  be  obliterated.  Dr.  Jones,  who  considered 
it  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph, 
or  fibrine,  within  the  vessel,  and  as  the  surest  and  most  prompt 
mode  of  bringing  about  the  union  and  closure  of  the  tied  part  of 

*  Tiiite  Chk.  dw  Bandet  Laigef  Emplatref ,  kc    Mootpdier,  1061. 
t    IH  AiiMmaiat^  Hbioria  15. 

t  CoHatiooe  d*0«enrMioiii  e  Riflfltrioiii  di  Chirnigui,  L  iL  p.  47,  &o. 
§  Opere  di  BertrandL    Trattsto  del  Operas,  t  iu.  p.  107.    Gli  editorL] 
Y  Hemom  nUa  Legatora,  lie  pp.  17.  S4,  ke. 
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the  arterial  canal,  gave  a  decided  preference  to  small  ligatures,  which 
always  cut  through  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  with  the  greatest 
cenainty.  He  thinks  that  ligatures  should  be  round  and  very  firm; 
and  he  declares,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  making  the  external 
coat  of  the  artery  ulcerate,  by  their  tightness,  before  the  internal 
ones  have  adhered;  for  the  union  of  the  latter  is  found  to  be  soon 
completed.  He  reprobates  broad  flat  ligatures,  because  thev  can- 
not be  tied  smoothly  round  the  artery,  which  must  become  pucKered, 
and,  consequently,  have  an  irregdar  bruised  wound  made  in  its 
middle  and  mtemal  coats.  By  covering  a  considerable  part  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  artery,  they  may  also  destroy  the  very  ves- 
sels which  pass  on  it  in  their  way  to  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  internal 
and  middle  coats,  and  thereby  render  these  surfaces  incapable  of 
inflaming.  But,  says  he,  admitting  that  such  a  ligature  makes  a 
proper  wound,  and  that  the  wound  unites,  still  it  may  cover  that 
part,  of  the  external  coat  which  is  directly  over  the  newly  united 
part,  and,  consequently,  as  soon  as  it  has  occasioned  ulceration 
through  the  external  coat,  it  will  produce  the  same  efl^ect  on  the 
newly  united  parts,  and,  of  course,  secondary  hemorrhage.  A 
ligature  of  an  irregular  form  will  not  cut  through  the  inner  coats  6f 
the  artery  equally  at  every  point,  which  Dr.  Jones  endeavors  to 
prove  ought  to  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  occasioning  an  eflHision 
of  fibrine  and  adhesion.  The  first  good  explanation  was  likewise 
given  by  him  of  the  advantages  of  appljring  ligatures  in  as  circular 
a  manner  as  possible,  not  higher  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  than  the 
other.  Any  deviation  from  a  circle  must  be  unfavorable  to  a  steady 
apposition  of  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  artery,  and  be  conducive  to 
secondary  hemorrhage. 

Sir  Philip  Crampton,  however,  is  far  from  admitting  the  utility  of 
cutting  through  the  internal  coats  of  the  artery  with  the  ligature, 
and  is  of  opinion  that,  in  man,  the  division  of  these  coats  not  un- 
fi-equently  prevents  the  obliteration  of  the  artery,  and  gives  rise  to 
secondary  hemorrhage;  two  assertions  which  appear  to  me  not  to  be 
very  well  proved.  If  it  be  meant  to  draw  a  weighty  argument 
from  the  weakening  of  the  artery  by  this  efiect  of  the  ligature,  and 
an  apprehension  of  the  vessel  bursting,  or  becoming  dilated,  how 
can  we  give  such  importance  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  when  such 
inability  of  the  remaming  external  coat  to  resist  the  impetus  of  the 
circulation  must  be  very  rare?  Although  the  two  middle  coats  are 
divided  by  the  ligature,  in  securing  the  vessels  in  the  common  way 
after  every  operation,  I  have  never  seen  an  artery  give  way  or  be- 
come dilated  from  this  sort  of  cause.  I  have  known  the  ligature 
slip  from  not  having  been  skilfully  applied,  or  accidentally  pulled  ofiT 
by  a  jerk  of  the  hand,  and  a  hemorrnage  take  place.  An  artery 
may  also  be  in  so  diseased  a  state  as  to  give  way  at  once  under  the 
application  of  the  ligature;  or,  if  it  should  not  burst  immediately, 
yet,  from  being  incapable  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  itUH^  after* 
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wards  pour  out  its  blood  as  soon  as  the  ligature  has  prodvced  ulcer- 
ation through  the  external  coat.  But,  in  this  circumstance,  it  is  evi- 
dent, as  Scarpa  himself  allows*,  that  no  mode  of  tying  the  vessel 
will  answer.  As  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  vessels,  the  kind  of  ligatures  employed,  and  seme  oth^r 
essential  particulars,  in  the  few  cases  cited  bf  Sir  Philip  Cramptoa^ 
with  the  view  of  proving  the  risk  of  arteries  giving  way  firom  their 
inner  coats  being  cut  through  by  the  cerd,  we  cannot  pronounce 
whether  these  were  really  examples-  of  this  injurious  operation  of 
the  ligature,  or  whether  thev  might  not  rather  be  specimens  of  some 
uncommon  diseased  state  of  the  arteries.  For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not suppose  any  instance  in  which  the  brachial  artery,  after  being 
tied  in  amputation,  would  three  times  ibnn  an  aneurisroal  tumor 
above  tlie  Ugaturesf ,.  if  it  were  not  iasome  unusual!  state  of  disease, 
because  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  acmputationsi,  but  have  never 
witnessed  such  an  occurrence.  Besides,,  if  this  particular  case 
prove  a^  thmg,  it  proves,  at  all  events,  that  the  largish  ligatures 
used  in  Warner's  time,  which  ligatures  probably  nev^  fairly  divided 
the  inner  coats  of  a  sound  artery,  coold  not  prevent  the  vessel  ia 
question  from  giving  way.  Without  extencUng,  these  criticisms, 
however,  I  may  safely  assert,  that  the  advoca(es<  foe  the  utility  of 
cutting  through  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel,,  and  the  employment 
of  small  fine  lisatures,  will  come  off  triumphantly,  if  thev  only  en- 
counter such  objections  as  are  founded  upon  the  danger  oi  the  artery 
at  once  giving  way,  or  forming  an  aneurismal  tumor.  It  avaib  little 
to  talk,  as  Scarpa  has  done,  of  the  arteries  of  some  individuals  be- 
ing, of  pretematurally  weak  texture  from  birth|;  or  taurge,  with  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  that,  if  a  dead  artery  be  tied  to^  tigbtlj^,  it  will  burst 
at  the  tied  part  when  distended  with  anatonical  injection. §  The 
question  can  never  be  decided  by  such  statements;  and  when  we 
admit,  with  these  writers,  that  an  artery  witb  thiee  unbroken  coats 
is  physically  stronger  than  when  two  of  these  coats  are  broken  or 
torn,  we  still  maintain,  that  the  remaining  external  coat  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  impetus  of  the  circdationss  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  general  result  of  the  practice,  ini  wliieb.  it  i»  the  sur- 
geon's particidar  aim.  to  cut  through  the  inner  coat&  ^  artemes  in  ap- 
plying the  ligature.  It  matters  not  what  happens  i»  the  injiMlion  of 
dead  bodies;  what  happens  in  aneurismal  and  diseased  arteries  be- 
fore the  ligature  is  employed;  what  may  have  happened  in  very  un- 
usual cases,  showing  that  ligatures  may  sometimes  faik:  it  must  be 


*  Mtmoria  tulta  Legatnra  delle  PrincifMli  Arterie,  ^  7. 

t  See  Wamer't  Cases  in  Sorgery,  p.  17S.  Probably  lb©  kinar  eoats  of  the  artery 
were  in  Ui»ea8«  net  dWidecl,  bMavee  Ibe  Yeesel  fra»  secvred  with  a  needle  an^  li|a- 
Qre,  and  of  cenwe  an  intervening  portion  of  flesh  incloded.  Mr.  Warner  himsetf  en- 
titJei  the  cAse  **  An  Extraordinary  Disease  of  the  Humeral  Artery.'* 

t  MeOMNria  anlla  Legatara  delle  Principali  Arterie  d^iAni,  f*  25i 

4  Suigieal  Obfi  voL  i  p.  26a. 
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proved,  that  the  tpo§  of  artmes,  on  the  prtncipkii  reeommeiid-* 
ed  by  Dr.  Jones,  is  generally  less  successful  than  other  plans. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  who  opposed  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  recommended  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  so  extensively 
approved  of  in  this  country,  was  Scarpa,  whose  valuable  observa* 
tions  on  many  parts  of  anatomy  and  surgenr  rendered  him  the  pride 
of  the  modem  Italian  school.  After  brieny  describing  the  process 
of  obliteration,  according  to  Dr.  Jones's  account,  and  mentioning 
a  few  other  things,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  he  argues 
that,  as  cutting  through  the  internal  coats  of  an  artery  must  render 
the  vessel  weaker  Aan  when  its  coats  are  left  undivided,  and  we 
can  never  estimate  the  destiny  of  such  a  vessel  m  the  living  subject, 
it  is,  ceteris  paribus,  better  to  tie  the  vessel  in  such  a  way  as  will 
leave  all  its  three  coats  uninjured.  When  the  internal  coat  is  ulce- 
rated from  internal  causes,  aod  the  adhesive  inflammation  does  not 
supervene  quickly  enough,  he  says,  the  blood  is  invariably  efiused 
through  the  layers  of  the  middle  tunic,  and  extravasated  on  the  out** 
side  of  it,  first  m  the  form  of  ecchymosis,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
an  aneurismal  swelling.  Now,  if  this  can  happen  when  only  the  in- 
ner coat  is  ulcerated,  it  must  still  more  easily  take  place  when  the 
middle  coat  is  also  divided,  and  any  cause  retards  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation. He  admits  that,  even  in  this  second  case,  if,  directly 
after  the  division  of  the  two  internal  coats,  the  artery  is  affected 
with  the  requisite  degree  of  adhesive  inflammation,  as  fortunately 
mostly  happens,  the  union  and  closure  of  the  vessel  follow  as  speed* 
ily  and  favorably  as  if  the  two  inner  coats  had  not  been  divided* 
]But  he  declares,  that  this  fortunate  issue  is  not  constant,  especially 
in  man,  in  whom  the  adhesive  inflammation  is  not,  as  it  is  in  brutes, 
sufficiendy  quick  to  produce  on  the  coats  of  the  artery  its  beneficial 
eflfects  immediate]}r  after  the  application  of  a  tight  ligature.  Yet, 
while  the  adhesive  inflammation  is  thus  retarded,  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  small  ligature,  rapidly  at- 
tacks the  external  cellular  coat  of  the  artery,  eats  more  and  more 
deeply  into  it,  and  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  before 
this  has  been  rendered  impervious,  and  certainly  with  greater  celer- 
ity than  if  it  had  to  make  its  way  through  all  the  three  tunics  of 
which  the  artery  is  composed.  The  slow  access  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  whether  irom  the  general  debility  of  the  patient,  or 
from  the  particular  state  of  the  artery  itself,  is  not  followed  by  a 
proportionate  retardation  of  ulceration,  which  incessantly  proceeds 
till  It  gives  rise  to  the  worst  effects.  Besides,  it  is  contended  that, 
in  feeble  subjects,  the  coagulating  lymph  eflibsed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  artery,  as  Well  as  the  coagulum  itself,  sometimes  does  not  ac- 
quire with  equal  celerity  the  degree  of  consistence  necessary  for 
firmly  connecting  together  the  opposite  sides  of  the  artery,  which 
are  held  in  accurate  contact.     These  dangers,  says  Scarpa,  are  un- 

16* 
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2!ue8tioiiaUy  avoided  by  keeping  all  the  tluee  coats  of  t&eartbrf 
:om  beii^  injured  by  the  pressure  of  the  ligature.* 
But,  after  all  this  reasoning,  we  must  return  to  experience;  and^ 
if  Sir  Philip  Cnunpton  and  Professor  Scarpa  have  produced  cases^ 
exemplifying  the  possibility  of  effecting  the  obliteration  of  arteries 
without  a  division  of  the  inner  coats,  of  the  vesselss  ^  I  admit  has 
been  fully  proved,  they  cannot  subvert  the  fact,  acknowledged  by 
all  the  most  experienced  surgeons  in  this  metropolis,  that  since  Dr. 
Jones's  principles  have  been  acted  upon  in  practice,  and  small  liga- 
tures been  employed,  secondary  hemorrhage  has- become- much  less 
common.  Those  principles  dictate  the  use  of  a  fine  ligature,  as 
first  tried  on  the  human  subject  by  Dr.  Yeitehy  in  the  Naval  Hospi- 
tal at  Plymouth,  and  prohibit  all  unnecessary  diiturbance  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  artery;  all  needless  separation  of  it  from  its  surrounding 
connections;  and,  in  particular,  forbid  the  intreductjon  of  a  larger 
^antity  of  extraneous  substances  into  the  wound  than  the  indications 
positively  require.  If  the  mcreased  success,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, be  the  truth,  it  is  an  answer  to  every  argument  used  by  the 
opponents  of  Dr.  Jones's  Doctrines.  With  respect  to  the  danger 
ei  the  external  coat  being  ulcerated  through  more  quickly  by  a  liga- 
ture, which  divides  the  other  two  coats,  as  this  occurrence  will 
enable  the  surgeon  to  remove  the  extraneous  substance  sooner,  it 
must  be  a  great  advantage,  if  it  be  also  a  fact,  as- experience  proves^ 
liiat  such  division  of  the  inner:  coats  expedites  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, and  insures  the  closure  of  the  vessel,  before  the  ulceration 
has  penetrated  through  the  external  tunic. 

Dr.  Jones  refutes  the  idea  of  ligatures  bemg  forced  off  the  vesseE 
by  the  impulse  of  the  circulation;  a  fear,  which  led  to  very  hurtful 
practices,  with  the  view  of  mechanically  fixing  the  ligature;  and  he* 
observes,  that  a  candid  inquirer  into  the  cause  of  it  will  find  a  much, 
more  rational  explanation,  either  in  the  clumsiness^  of  the  ligature,, 
which  prevented  its  lying  compactly  and  securely  round  the  artery.f 
or  in  its  not  having  been  applied  tight  enough,  lest  it  should  cut 
through  the  coats  of  the  artery  too  soon;  or  m  its  having  that  very 
insecure  hold  of  the  vessel,  which  the  deviation  from  the  circular 
apnlication  must  necessarily  occasion. 

No  other  plan  of  preventing  bleeding  from;  large  arteries  is  so 
safe  as  the  ligature,  because  no  other  makes  such  direct  pressure  on 
them,  nor  acts  widi  so  little  chance  of  being  displaced.  In  the 
performance  of  operations,  large  arteries  are  often  wounded  in  sit- 
uations where  the  tourniquet  cannot  be  applied.  The  scientific 
aurgeon  now  knows,  that  he  can  tie  such  vessels  immediately  they 
are  wounded,  and  then  proceed  with  his  incisions,  without  that  con- 

«•  Memoria  inlU  Leg;at!ira  dellt  KriidciRali  Arterie,.sp..  26— 2a.. 
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famoB  and  daagar  which  wonld  result  from  the  cenlfiitmnce  ef  a^  pfo^ 
fuse  hemorrhage  durmg  the  whole  thne  requisite:  for  the  comptetiea 
•f  the  operation. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  surgery  always  to  tie  arteries  as  separately  as* 
possiUe,  that  is  to  say,  without  any  nerve,  vein,  (»r  portion  of  flesH^ 
Miog  included  in  the  noose  of  the  ligature.  Thr  tymg  of  the  flesh 
should  constantly  be  avoided  when  possible,  because  it  producer 
immense  pain,  and  causes  a  latter  part  of  the  wound  to  remain  dis^ 
united.  Ligatures,  thus  awkwardly  applied^  are  Mkdy  to  become- 
loose,  as  soon  as  the  substance  between  them  and  the  arteries 
Roughs;  or  they  may  form  a  circular  furrow  in  the  ttextures^  sur- 
rounding the  vessels,  and  remain,  a  tedious^  time,  incapable  of  be** 
ing  removed.  The  intervention  of  any  substance  between  the  li|^ 
ature  and  the  artery  must  also  Iiave  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  the* 
internal  coats  of  the  vessels  from  being  cut  tfaroughv  that  very  eventy 
en  which  the  safety  from  secondary  bermorrhage  is  found  so  much 
to  depend. 

Bloodvessels  partake  of  the  same  organisation  as  edier  partsv 
Hence  the  healing  of  a  wounded  artery  can  only  take  place  fa^ 
vorably,  when  that  part  of  tlie  vessel  which  is  inunediately  contiguous 
to  the  ligature  continues  to  receive  a  due  supply  of  blood  through  its 
¥asa  vasorum.  As  these  vessels  are  derived  from  the  surrounding 
ramifications,  it  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  di-^ 
vided  artery  at  some  distance  from  where  it  is^  encompassed  by  flesh, 
»ust  be  very  disadvantageous  and  insecure.  Thus,  although  it  is* 
cpjite  improper  to  include  much  of  the  adjacent  sofD  parts  with  the- 
artery  in  the  ligature,  it  is  highly  judicious  to  make  the  knot  as 
closely  as  possible  to  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  lies  undisturbed 
among  its  natural  connections.  These  observations,  however,  only 
refer  to  vessels  above  a  certain  size;  for  others  are  not  sufficiently 
visible  to  be  tied  in  this  manner. 

The  method  of  tying  an  artery  is  as  follows: — The  extremity  of 
the  vessel  is  first  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  surgeon  with  a  tenacu^ 
lum,  or  pair  of  artery  forceps,  which  open  by  their  own  elasticity, 
and  are  sometimes  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  closely 
shut  with  a  double  button,  that  slides  along  a  sUt  in  each  branch  of 
the  instrument.  When  the  vessel  is  large-  and>  obvious,  the  forceps 
should  always  be  preferred.  A  round  firm  ligature,  and  by  no 
means  too  thick,  is  then  to  be  put  by  an  assistant,  in  the  form  of  a 
noose,  round  the  artery,  just  below  the  end  of  the  instrument.  The 
same  assistant  then  tightens  the  noose;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
rise  above  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  he  draws  the  ends  of  the  Ugature 
as  horizontally  as  possible,  which  is  most  convenienUy  done  with  the^ 
thumbs.  A  knot  is  next  made.  Assalini's  double  spring  tenacu- 
lum, which  shuts  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  is  now  prefer- 
Bed,  by  many  of  thebest  hospital  surgeons  in.  the  country,  to  thas 
aammon.  tenaculum.  • 
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When  the  wounded  arteiy  is  krge,  one  ligature  to  die  orifiee  near- 
est the  heart  will  not  suffice;  for,  as  soon  as  this  is  tied,  die  blood 
finds  its  way,  through  anastomosing  branches,  into  the  lower  contin- 
uation of  the  vessel,  the  further  orifice  of  which  firom  the  heart  then 
begins  to  bleed. 

The  lower  or  distal  end  of  a  divided  arterj  is  believed  to  be  nKMre 
prone  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  than  the  upper;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Guthrie,  this  is  so  much  the  case  that,  it  the  bleeding  has  been 
arrested  for  four  hours,  and  then  returns,  it  is  in  all  probability  firom 
the  lower  end.  "  This,"  says  he,  **  may  always  be  known  from 
the  darker  color  of  the  blood,  and  from  its  flowing  out  m  a  continu- 
ous stream,  in  the  same  manner  as  water  rises  from  a  spring,  and  not 
with  any  arterial  impulse."*  When  the  anastomoses  are  very  free, 
as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  the  blood  issues  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  artery  directly  the  upper  one  is  secured;  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  it  never  ceases  to  pour  out  blood  in  small  quantity, 
which  is  Ola  bright  red,  or  vermillion  color.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  blood  has  to  pervade  the  capillaries,  ere  it  reaches  the  low- 
er continuation  of  the  artery,  it  flows  out  evenly,  that  is  to  say,  not 
per  saUum  ,  and  presents  a  dark  color,  and  the  appearance  of  ven- 
ous blood.f  After  a  time,  however,  when  the  anastomosing  com- 
munications between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  vessels 
have  become  more  direct  and  free,  the  blood  from  the  distal  orifice, 
if  secondary  hemorrhage  occurs,  will  exhibit  tlie  usual  scarlet  color 
of  arterial  blood.  In  hemorrhage  from  individuals  who  are  in  a 
state  approaching  to  asphyxia,  the  blood  issuing  even  from  the  car- 
diac end  of  an  artery  will  not  retain  its  characteristic  redness. 

When  a  large  artery  is  only  punctured,  and  not  completely  cut 
through,  the  vessel  is  to  be  first  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  a  dou- 
ble ligature  put  under  it  by  means  of  an  aneurism  needle.  One 
portion  of  the  ligature  is  then  to  be  applied  above  the  wound  in  the 
artery;  the  other  below  it.  Thus,  all  danger  of  bleeding,  from  the 
passage  of  the  blood  by  the  anastomoses  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel,  is  effectually  removed. 

Sometimes,  when  the  punctured  part  of  the  artery  cannot  be 
prudently  exposed  by  an  incision,  as  in  a  bleeding  from  one  of  the 
deep-seated  arteries  of  the  leg  in  a  compound  fracture,  or  from  a 
wound  that  is  highly  inflamed,  and  threatening  gangrene,  the  surgeon 
should  cut  down  to  the  vessel  in  a  situation  nearer  the  heart,  and  be 
content  with  the  application  of  one  ligature.  On  these  principles 
it  was,  that  in  a  gun-shot  wound,  injuring  the  popliteal  arteiy,  I 
took  up  the  femoral  artery  in  1814,  and  in  University  Colleee  Hos- 
pital, in  May  1835,  I  tied  the  popliteal  artery,  on  account  of  several 
returns  of  bleeding  from  the  arteries  of  the  leg;  and,  in  both  these 


*  See  Guthrie  on  the  Diseaiee  and  Injoriee  of  Arteries,  p.  248. 

t  See  L.  J.  Saiiaoo  det  Hemorrbagief ,  Tramatiqaet  Pkuv,  p.  81,  8to.  1818. 
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cases,  the  plan  answered  very  effect uaHy;  yet  the  safest  general 
.rule  is,  undoubtedly,  to  expose  the  wounded  part  of  an  artery,  and 
tie  it  above  and  below  the  aperture  from  which  ibe  blood  issues. 

Since  ligatures  act  as  extraneous  substances,  and  only  one  half  of 
each  is  necessary  for  withdrawing  it  when  it  becomes  loose,  the 
other  hair  is  always  to  be  cut  off  near  the  knot. 

With  the  view  of  diminishing  still  further  the  i|uantily  of  extra- 
neous substance  in  the  wound,  tlie  plan  of  cutting  off  both  ends 
of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lawrence; 
but  this  method  is  not  generally  followed,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  portions  of  ligature  left  in  the  part  having  sometimes  occa- 
sioned a  succession  of  troublesome  abscesses.*  When,  however, 
the  wound  must  suppurate,  the  practice  is  free  ffom  objection,  and 
the  best  ligatures  for  this  purpose  are^  very  fiae  ones,  composed  of 
dentists'  silk.f 

Ligatures  usually  separate,  even  from  the  hrgest  artesies  ever  tied, 
in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  (leva  smallev  •nes^  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  days.  When  they  continue  attached  beyond 
the  usual  period^  it  is  propet  to  draw  or  rather  twist  them  gently 
every  time  the  wound  is  dressed,  so  as  to  accelerate  dieir  separa- 
tion. 

Compresnon.  When  the  blood  does  not  issue  from  any  distinct 
large  vessels,  but  from  numerous  small  ones,  compression  is  prefer- 
able to  the  ligature,  the  employment  of  which  would  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  tie  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound.  In  order  to  make 
effectual  compression,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  to  be 
brought  into  contact;  compresses  are  then  to  be  placed  over  it,  and 
a  roller  applied  with  moderate  tigbtnessw 

If  compression  can  ever  be  safely  adopted  as  a  permanent  plan 
for  bleedings  from  large  arteries,  it  is>  wh^  these  vessels  mm  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  bone,  against  which  they  can  be  cooif  resseiE;  a9  ia 
bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery.  Compression  is^  sometimes 
tried  when  the  brachial  artery  ha»  bee«  wounded  in  phleboto- 
my. Here  it  is  occasionally  tried  itt  preference  to  the  Ggature*, 
because  the  latter  cannot  be  employed  without  an  operation  to  ex- 
pose the  artery.  It  is  absurd  to  adopt  compression,  in  this  instance, 
with  an  idea  that  it  brings  about  the  closure  of  the  wound  in  the 
vessel  without  obliterating  the  arterial  canal;  and,  consequently, 
with  less  chance  of  mortification  from  a  deficiency  of  blood  in  the 
limb.  Frequent  dissections  have  proved  that,  whenever  a  large 
artery  has  been  wounded  and  healed  by  pressure,  the  csmI  of  the 


*  Gathrie  oo  Gnoflhot  Wound*  of  the  Extremities,  fn  93.  Se«  alfo>  Cro«Me*f  Obsu 
in  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  868.,  und  Gibson**  IiistiitQte»,  kc^  of  Snrgerj^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  72. 

t  Ijiwreoce,  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  pv  496* 
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Tessei  rarely  continues  pervious;  for  although  Dr.  Jones's  experi' 
ments,  as  well  as  those  of  B^clard,  tend  to  show,  that  an  artery, 
very  partially  divided,  may  heal  and  remain  pervious,  the  latter  con- 
dition is  not  to  be  expected,  when  much  compression  is  employed. 
When  an  artery  of  magnitude  has  received  a  small  wound,  and 
lies  favorably  for  the  trial  of  pressure,  either  the  ring-tourniquet 
or  the  following  plan  may  be  tried  : — I  suppose  the  brachial  artery 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  be  the  vessel.  A  tourniquet  is  to  be 
applied,  so  as  to  command  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  vessel.  The 
edges  of  the  external  wound  are  next  to  be  brought  into  contact. 
Then  a  compress,  shaped  like  a  blunt  cone,  and  formed  of  a  series 
of  compresses  gradually  increasing  in  size,  is  to  be  placed  with 
its  apex  exactly  over  the  wound  in  the  artery.  This  gradual  com- 
press, as  it  termed,  is  then  to  be  bound  on  the  part  with  a  roller. 
After  relaxing  the  tourniquet,  if  no  blood  escape,  the  surgeon  should 
feel  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  compression 
employed  is  not  so  powerful  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  circulation. 
The  arm  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  a  sling  ;  and  in  forty-eight 
hours,  if  no  bleeding  take  place,  there  will  be  great  reason  to  ex- 

f>ect  that  the  case  will  end  well.  The  plan  would  not,  I  think,  be 
ikely  to  succeed,  if  there  were  much  blood  already  efiused  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  because  this  would  prevent  the  compress  from  acting 
efficiently  on  the  wounded  part  of  the  artery. 

In  a  wound  of  the  superncial  palmar  arch,  the  ends  of  the  artery 
may  sometimes  be  tied  at  first  without  much  difficulty,  if  the  wound 
in  the  skin  and  fascia  be  properly  enlarged.  Were  the  attempt  to 
fail,  or  were  the  wound  itself  a  mere  puncture,  a  graduated  compress 
on  the  part,  and  cold  applications,  might  be  resorted  to  with  success, 
as  I  have  seen  in  several  examples.  Sir  Asdey  Cooper  informs  me 
that,  in  some  cases  of  puncture  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  di- 
viding the  artery  completely  through,  so  as  to  allow  the  ends  to  re- 
tract and  contract,  has  eflfectually  put  a  stop  to  the  bleeding.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  the  ligature  of  the  brachial  artery 
was  required  for  bleeding  from  the  palmar  arches;  but,  at  least,  half 
a  dozen,  where  the  radial  or  ulnar  was  taken  up,  and  cold  and  a 
graduated  compress  also  resorted  to.  In  every  mstance,  the  effect 
of  pressure  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  artery  should  be  ascertained. 
When  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  the  palmar  arches,  in  gunshot 
injuries  of  the  hand,  the  bleeding  orifices  can  rarely  be  secured  by  lig- 
ature. Here,  graduated  compresses  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries 
at  the  wrist,  and  on  the  bleeding  part  itself,  aided  by  a  cold  evapo- 
rating lotion,  with  which  the  had  and  forearm  should  be  covered, 
will  generally  answer.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  secondary,  and  the 
hand  in  a  state  that  will  not  bear  any  degree  even  of  regulated  and 
limited  pressure,  the  effect  of  ring  tourniquet,  in  moderating  or  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  blood  through  the  brachial  artery,  should  be  tried. 
The  operation  of  tying  the  brachial  artery,  or  of  mutilating  the  hand 
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by  remoyiog  one  of  the  m^tarcarpal  bones  to  search  for  die  deep 
palmar  arch,  I  consider  unadvisable  proceedings. 

Compression  can  seldom  be  relied  upon;  for  the  compresses  fre- 
quently slip  off  the  artery,  or  the  bandages  become  slack,  so  as  to 
give  room  for  fatal  hemorrhage.  When  the  plan  is  employed,  a 
slack  tourniquet  may  be  left  on  the  limb,  ready  to  be  tightened  in 
an  instant  by  a  vigilant  attendant  left  for  that  purpose.  If  the  ex- 
ternal wound  heal,  while  the  aperture  in  the  artery  remains  unclos- 
ed,  an  aneurism  will  be  the  consequence.  This  is  likely  to  happen 
when  the  pressure  is  not  powerful  enough;  and,  when  it  is  too  great, 
there  will  be  risk  of  mortification. 

When  the  mouth  of  a  large  artery,  divided  in  amputation,  or 
other  free  and  open  wound,  can  be  taken  hold  of  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  a  slight  degree  of  compression  made  with  them  will 
stop  the  hemorrhage  from  it,  until  some  means  of  permanently  sup- 
pressmg  it  has  been  put  in  execution.  Or  if  the  orifice  of  the  artery, 
which  may  not  project  sufficiently  for  this  purpose,  be  yet  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  stump  or  wound,  a  very  moderate  pressure,  made 
perpendicularly  on  it  with  the  end  of  a  finger,  will  prevent  loss  of 
olood,  until  the  surgeon  is  ready  to  secure  the  vessel  with  the  lig- 
ature. 

Many  secondary  hemorrhages  may  be  restrained  by  moderate 
pressure,  and  a  ligature  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  when  pres- 
sure is  inapplicable,  or  ineffectual.*  Such  pressure  is  sometimes 
required  to  be  placed  directly  on  the  bleeding  vessels,  but  occasion- 
ally on  the  trunk  from  which  they  originate,  through  the  medium  of 
a  ring  tourniquet,  or  compress  skilfully  applied.  By  means  of 
su  ch  a  tourniquet  applied  to  the  femoral  artery,  bleeding  from  the 
tibial  arteries  in  compound  fractures  has  often  been  successfully 
commanded;  and  the  same  instrument,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell, has  proved  very  effectual  in  several  instances,  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  where  the  brachial  artery  had  been  wounded  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow. 

Sponge,  In  profuse  hemorrhages  after  the  operations  about  the 
rectum,  or  from  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  from  the  wound  of  lithotomy, 
or  from  the  nose,  sponge  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  loss  ot  blood.  Its  quality  oi  expanding,  when  moist- 
ened, so  as  to  distend  and  press  upon  the  sides  of  any  cavity  in 
which  it  is  placed,  renders  it  eligible  in  these  and  a  few  other  cases, 
where  the  bleedmg  vessels  cannot  be  easily  commanded  by  liga- 
ture. 

Actual  caiOery.  The  application  of  a  heated  iron  to  a  bleeding 
vessel  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  modes  of  suppressmg  hemorrhage; 
but,  at  present,  almost  in  general  disuse.  It  operates  by  producmg 
a  slough,  which  covers  and  closes  the  mouth  of  the  artery.     In  or- 

*  SmG.J.  G«tlirMOD]>iMu«iiiidIiqiiriMof  AiteriMsp.  186. 
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der  that  it  may  not  mjure  the  circumjacent  parts,  it  is  applied  through 
a  cannula. 

There  are  several  objections  to  its  eroploytnent:  one  is,  that  it 
does  not  regularly  produce  a  permanent  cessation  of  hemorrhage,  as, 
when  the  eschar  separates  prematurely,  the  bleeding  recurs. 

In  dangerous  bleeding  irom  the  tonguef,  and  other  parts  within 
the  mouth;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  suppression  of  those  profuse  he- 
morrhages which  sometimes  arise  from  the  bursting  of  varices,  and 
aneurisms  bv  anastomosis,  the  employment  of  the  actual  cautery  may 
be  warrantable.  Dr.  Elliotson  recites  a  case,  wliere  the  bleeding 
from  the  bites  of  leeches  would  have  proved  fatal,  had  they  not  been 
touched  with  the  actual  cautery.  I  should  say,  however,  that 
nothing,  but  urgent  necessity,  can  justify  its  use,  and  that,  if  the 
bleeding  could  foe  stopped  by  any  other  measures,  they  should  be 
preferred. 

Torsion  of  arteries.  When  limbs  are  torn  off,  or  when  wounds 
occur  with  much  contusion  and  laceration,  the  middle  and  internal 
coats  of  the  arteries  are  torn,  and  thrown  into  folds  within  the  cel- 
lular tunic,  which  remains  entire.  Under  these  circumstances,  large 
arteries  frequently  do  not  bleed,  and  then  no  ligatures  are  necessary. 
Probably,  it  was  the  recollection  of  this  fact,  which  led  MM. 
Amussat,  Velpeau,  and  Thierry,  three  French  surgeons,  to  try  the 
experiment  of  stopping  hemorrhage  by  twisting  and  stretching  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  which  they  accomplished  with  forceps 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

Thierry  simply  twists  the  end  of  the  artery  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
five  or  six  times,  if  the  vessel  be  small;  and  ten  o^  twelve  times, 
if  it  be  large.  Amussat  first  seizes  the  artery  with  one  pair  of  for- 
ceps, and  draws  it  out  of  the  wound,  with  a  view  of  separating  it 
from  the  adjoining  veins  and  nerves.  Then,  with  another  pair  of  for- 
ceps, he  takes  hold  of  the  artery,  below  the  grasp  of  the  first  for- 
ceps, pinching  the  vessel  forcibly,  so  as  to  produce  a  solution  of 
continuity  in  its  internal  and  middle  coats.  Having  done  this,  he 
holds  the  first  pair  of  forceps  firmly,  and  pushes  the  second  ones, 
tightly  closed,  towards  the  undenuded  part  of  the  artery.  This 
latter  movement  has  the  effect  of  pushing  in  that  direction  the  inner 
coats,  which  are  thrown  into  a  fold  or  duplicature,  which  makes  a 
sort  of  barrier  against  the  stream  of  blood*  Then  holding  the 
second  pair  of  forcens  stationary,  he  twists  the  end  of  the  artery, 
BOW  consisting  of  onW  the  cellular  coat,  five  or  six  times  round 
with  the  first  pair  of  U)rceps. 

The  lorsion  of  arteries  has  not  yet  gained  many  advocates  in  this 
country.     If  we  look  ov^  the  cases  published  by  Amussat  him- 

t  In  Alibert'iNoiologio  Natnrellt,  torn,  i.,  is  described  an  ampotation  of  the  toitfae, 
where  the  bleedinc  from  three  large  arteii^  was  Insiantlj  ^d  etectoally  stopped  bj 
j^y^dl^  tbeiD  jRrim  t^e  i^nterv. 
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self,  and  consider  the  experiments  and  reports  on  the  subject  col- 
lected by  Manec,  we  shall  find,  that  the  plan  is  not  a  security  against 
hemorrhage  at  all  equal  to  the  ligature,  and  that  the  accomplishment 
of  it  is  more  tedious  and  painful  than  simply  tying  an  artery.  These 
reasons  alone  would  induce  us  to  reject  the  practice,  even  if  the 
wound  sometimes  healed  more  quickly  m  consequence  of  their  being 
seemingly  no  extraneous  substance  in  it.  But,  the  fact  is,  what  M. 
Manec  has  recorded,  namely,  the  wound  is  generally  longer  in  heal- 
iDg,  and  suppurates  more  copiously;  and,  as  the  artery  often  sloughs, 
there  is  in  reality  an  extraneous  substance  present,  namely,  the 
though  itself.  Hence,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  Velpeau  has  al- 
ready renounced  the  method. 

Potential  cautery  or  caustic.  The  most  common  formerly  used, 
was  a  button  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  rolled 
up  in  a  piece  of  Unen,  and  placed  on  the  aperture  of  the  bleedmg 
vessel.  The  operation  of  strong  caustics  is  similar  to  that  of  heat- 
ed irons.  Caustics  are  even  worse  than  the  actual  cautery;  for 
their  action  is  more  tedious,  less  effectual,  and  not  confined  to  the 
vessel  alone.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Pelletan,  inflammation  of  the 
dura  mater  and  death  were  produced  by  muriate  of  antimony  ap- 
plied to  a  bleeding  tumor  on  the  head.* 

Styptics  are  alleged  to  have  the  propriety  of  producing  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels,  and,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed,  a 
quick  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Such  are  cold  air,  cold  water, 
wine,  brandy,  tincture  of  myrrh,  spirits  in  general,  diluted  mineral 
acids,  solutions  of  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  These  substan- 
ces do,  indeed,  possess  the  power  of  stoppmg  a  few  hemorrhages 
from  small  vessels;  but,  they  ought  never  to  be  trusted,  when  large 
arteries  are  concerned.  The  method  of  applying  fluid  applications 
of  this  kind,  is  to  dip  lint  in  them,  and  place  it  on  the  bleeding  sur- 
face. Compression  is  generally  adopted  at  the  same  time.  That 
cold  air  has  a  styptic  eflfect,  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  proofs. 
We  frequently  tie,  on  the  surface  of  a  wound,  every  artery  that 
betrays  a  disposition  to  bleed,  so  long  as  the  wound  continues  eit- 
posed  to  the  air.  We  bring  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wound  into 
contact,  and  put  the  patient  to  bed.  Not  an  hour  elapses  before  the 
renewal  of  hemorrhage  compels  us  to  remove  the  dressings.  The 
wound  is  again  exposed  to  the  air,  and  again  the  bleeding  ceases.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  this  happen  in  the  scrotum,  after  the  removal 
of  the  testis.  The  proper  conduct  in  such  cases  is  not  to  open  the 
wound  unnecessarily,  but  to  apply  cold  wet  linen  to  the  part,  and 
keep  up  a  continual  evaporation  from  its  surface,  by  which  meanff 
its  temperature  will  be  reduced,  and  the  bleeding  suppressed. 

All  styptics  create  great  irritation  in  recent  wounds,  in  which 


*  Clinlqiit  Cliinii]gical«,  torn.  n.  p.  804. 
TOL.   I.  17 
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cases,  therefore,  scimidfic  surgeons  never  have  recourse  to  them. 
They  are,  however,  judiciously  used  to  suppress  bleedings,  from 
many  diseased  surfaces,  where  the  vessels  seem  to  have  Tost  their 
natural  disposition  to  contract. 

When  an  artenr  is  pardy  cut  through,  it  generally  bleeds  more 
profusely  than  when  quite  divided,  because  it  can  neither  shrink 
under  the  surrounding  substance,  nor  contract  itself  sufficiently  to 
become  impervious.  Hence^  when,  in  arteriotomy,  the  bleeding 
rom  the  temporal  artery  cannot  be  readily  stopped  by  pressure,  the 
surgeon  sometimes  suppresses  the  hemorrhage  by  cutting  the  vessel 
ompletely  through. 

Sympathetic  inflammatory  fever,  attended  with  an  bcrease  in  the 
velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  an  augmented  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  is  the  consequence  of  all  considerable  wounds. 
Hence^  during  its  predominence,  the  patient  is  particularly  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  fresh  hemorrhage. 

If  the  vessels  be  small,  and  the  patient  plethoric,  venesection  is 
sometimes  recommended,  the  loss  of  venous  blood  being  less  preju* 
dicial  to  the  constitution  than  that  of  arterial.  The  flow  of  blood 
mto  the  wounded  limb  is  to  be  decreased  by  placing  the  part  (if  pos- 
sible) in  an  elevated  posture;  and  cold  applications  or  compression 
tried.  If,  however,  the  arteries  should  be  above  a  certain  size, 
and  the  hemorrhs^e  still  continue,  they  must  be  exposed,  and  tied. 

Hemorrhages  ^om  external  injuries  seldom  require  internal 
means,  which,  if  they  were  needed,  possess  but  questionable  virtue. 
However,  keeping  the  patient  in  a  cool  situation,  not  covered  with 
too  many  clothes,  enjoining  him  to  avoid  all  motion  and  exertions, 
and  allowing  him  only  a  very  low  diet,  are,  undoubtedly,  means 
well  calculated  to  lessen  the  changes  of  hemorrhage. 

[There  are  cases  of  hemorrhage  when  the  surgeon  must  rely  on 
internal  treatment  more  than  on  local  applications. — Instances  of  this 
kind  are  met  with  generally  in  feeble  constitutions,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  females.  The  hemorrhage  comes  on  at  repeated  intervals, 
and  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  exsanguinous,  and  his  life  seems  in 
great  jeopardy  from  the  continued  loss  of  blood. — These  cases  are 
troublesome,  and  are  the  source  of  much  anxiety. 

The  cause  of  this  kind  of  hemorrhage  seems  to  be  two  fold.  First, 
the  blood  is  very  thin  and  attenuated,  and  accordingly  escapes  more 
readily,  and  secondly,  tliere  is  not  power  enough  in  the  system  to 
oaase  an  effiision  of  fibrine,  and  thus  close  the  mouths  of  ihe  di? idod 
vessels* 

This  condilioo  is  readily  known  by  the  tumultuous  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  violent  arterial  pulsation  pain  in  the  head,  6lc* 

The  treatment  indicated,  is  decidedly  tonic  and  nutritive,  so  far  u 
Ih^.^eperal  system  is  eoncemed,  and  tocally,  preuureand  sqrpUos  are 
required.— Ed.] 
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EXTRACTION    0^    FOREIGN   BODIES    FROM   WOtJNDlJ.- 

This  is  the  second  indication,  the  stoppage  of  hemorrhage  beings 
considered  as  the  first.  The  removal  ot  all  extraneous  substsnces 
from  a  wound,  is  unirersally  allowed  lo  be  an  object  of  vast  impor- 
tance, because,  if  it  be  not  fulfilled,  the  wound  may  be  brought  to- 
gether as  nicely,  as  accurately,  and  as  skilfully  as  posisible,  and  every 
thing  look  well  at  the  beginning;  yet,  that  desirable'  event,  union  by 
the  first  intention,  will  not  follow,  but,  instead  of  it,  a  severe  degree 
of  pain,  considerable  swelling  of  the  circumference  of  the  injury, 
extensive  redness,  suppuration,  large  abscesses,  and  even  the  worst 
consequence,  sloughing.  AH  these  aggravated  effects  fretfuently 
arise  from  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies  in  wounds;  and,  as  an  in- 
cised wound  can  generaUy  be  examined  at  first,  with  the  utmost  fa*' 
cility,  and  properly  cleaned,  without  putting  the  patient  to  much 
pam,  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  becomes  the  more 
olameable.  In  other  deep,  narrow  or  lacerated  wounds,  and  in 
many  gunshot  injuries,  it  is  often  diflicult  at  first  to  ascertab  whether 
there  are  extraneous  substances  present,  or  not;  or,  when  known  to 
be  there,  their  exact  situation  cannot  always  be  determined;  but,  in 
open  incised  wounds,  no  such  difficulty  and  obscurity  prevail,  and 
the  surgeon  who  closes  them,  without  havmg  assured  himself  that 
they  are  perfectly  free  from  all  extraneous  matter,  betrays  either  su- 
pine negligence,  or  an  utter  ignorance  of  his  professional  duty.  It 
is  true,  an  incised  wound,  made  with  a  clean  sharp  instrument, 
which  has  not  broken,  can  have  no  foreign  bodies  in  it;  but  very 
considerable  and  dangerous  cuts  are  often  produced  by  glass,  china, 
&c.,  which  break  at  the  moment,  and  leave  some  of  their  fragments 
in  the  flesh.  Sometimes,  also,  the  weapon  with  which  the  wound 
is  made  is  unclean;  and  sometimes,  dirt,  gravel,  &c.,  get  into  the 
wound,  in  consequence  of  the  patient  falling  upon  the  ground  imme- 
diately he  receives  the  injury.  I  shall  merely  repeat,-  that,  as  ex- 
traneous bodies  create  serious  irritation  in  every  kind  of  wound  into 
which  they  happen  to  be  introduced,  the  surgeon  shouTd  always  di- 
rect his  attention  to*  their  removal  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  has  been 
stopped. 

Mr.  Hunter  believed  that  blood,  retaining  the  living  prmciple,  and 
lying  on  the  surface  of  a  wound,  was  rather  useful  than  otherwise, 
in  promoting  the  reunion  of  the  parts;  and  it  was  his  particular 
opinion,  that  effused  blood  became  hurtful  to  this  process,  only  after 
being  deprived  of  the  living  principle  by  long  exposure,  the  effect 
o£  a^ptics,  &c.     Yet,  this  is  a  aoctcine  which  is  by  na  means 
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sanctioned  by  the  best  modem  surgeons,  all  of  whom  are  perfecdj 
convinced  that  leaving  any  blood  upon  the  surface  of  a  recent 
wound,  when  its  opposite  surfaces  are  to  be  brought  together,  is 
highly  disadvantageous,  retarding  the  cure,  and  rendering  union  by 
the  first  intention  less  certain.  The  presence  of  blood  must,  in* 
deed,  have  the  efiTect  of  producing  a  greater  or  lesser  separation  of 
the  opposite  surfaces,  which  strictly  ought  to  touch  one  another. 
Neither  has  it  the  tendency  to  become  oreanised,  when  left  on  the 
surface  of  a  recent  wound,  which  Mr.  Hunter's  doctrines  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  We  do  not  find  organisation  follow  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  as  it  does  the  efiTusion  of  plastic  lymph.  At  all  events, 
this-  is  not  usually  the  case  with  blood  effused  on  wounds,  or  into 
cavities;  for  blood,  under  certain  conditions,  may  be  organised  after 
coagulation  in  its  natural  cavities.* 

UNION    BT    THE    FIRST    INTENTION. 

When  the  surgeon  has  stopped  the  bleeding,  removed  extraneous 
substances,  and  properly  cleaned  the  wound,  the  next  or  third  indi- 
cation is  to  bring  the  opposite  sides  of  the  injury  evenly  together, 
and  keep  them  quiedy  and  steadily  in  its  position,  until  they  have 
united.  Wounds  may  be  healed  by  two  processesf ,  viz.  by  one, 
in  which  pus  is  ]»roduced,  and  granulations  and  new  skin  are  formed; 
and  by  another,  b  which,  if  it  perfectly  succeed  at  every  point,  no 
suppuration  whatsoever  takes  place.  Surgeons  have  termed  this 
way  of  healing  wounds  union  by  the  first  intention^  or  adhesion^  and 
Mr.  Hunter  named  the  process  by  which  it,  toeether  with  many 
other  analogous  effects,  is  accomplished  in  the  animal  body,  the  ad- 
herive  inflammation.  This  last  expression,  I  know,  was  disapprov- 
ed of  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  is  objected  to  by  Dr.  Macart- 
ney, who  believes,  that  some  wounds  are  promptly  healed  without 
any  heat,  redness,  tumor,  pain,  or  disturbed  vascular  action,  (p.  50.) 
But,  though  these  effects  may  occasionally  be  very  slight,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  even  a  cut  finger  cannot  rightly  be  said  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  one  or  more  of  them,  short  as  their  continuance  may  be 


*  S«eDr.  G.  Bnrrowi  on  the  Pathologj  of  the  Blood;  in  Med.  Gsz.  vol.  xvHi. 
The  invettigationi  of  Andral,  Cariwell,  and  others,  topport  the  Honterian  doctrine  of 
the  poatihilit J  of  effused  ooagolated  blood  becominff  organised ,  forming  adhesions, 
undersoing  various  morbid  tranflformations,  &c.  Yet,  that  it  has  less  tendency  than 
coagnTating  Ijmph  to  become  organised  on  the  sorikce  of  a  wonnd,  and  that  its  pres- 
ence there  is  ^snerally  hortlhl,  are  facts  which  no  practical  torgeons  now  entertain 
any  donbt  of. 

t  Dr.  Macartney  diesoribes  foor,  adding  to  snch  as  are  osnally  admitted,  and  here 
specified,  two  others;  vo.  1.  Immediate  union,  without  the  intervention  of  blood,  or- 
lymph.  %  Reoiganisation,  without  any  medium  of  lymph,  or  granulations,  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  wound  becoming  oUitenited  by  a  natural  process  of  growth,  which  he  terms 
the  modelling  process,  and  consists,  accordin(|  to  his  observations,  in  the  growth  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  wound  lo  the  level  of  the  skin,  instead  of  tho  interval  being  filled  up 
by  any  new-fimned  snbstanoe.    Op.  cit  pu  48 — 64,  &c 
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waiSefted'hf  the  quickness  with  whtcb  the  union  is  sometimes  cam«^ 
pleted.  It  is  not  because  the  process  is  hindered  by  too  high  a  de- 
gree  of  inflammation,  that  a  low  degree  cannot  accompany  it,  and 
even  be  an  essential  part  of  it. 

The  great  recommendations  of  imion  by  the  first  mtentton,  are- 
celerity  of  cure;  the  hindrance  of  the  pain  which  would  arise 
from  the'  exposure  of  raw  surfaces;  fireedom  from  the  inconve- 
niences of  suppuration;  the  prevention  of  the  deformity  whicb^ 
would  result  from  a  large* regular  cicatrix;  and' the  greater  perma- 
nency and  soundness  of  thecure^  as  the  part  is' covered  by  the  old^ 
original  skin^  which  is  invariably  stronger;  and  tess  disposed  to  ul- 
ceration, than  what  is  new. 

The  strong  tendency  which  divided  parts  of^  the  animal  body^ 
have  to  grow  together,  when  kept  a  certain  timcin  contact  with  eacb 
ether,  is  an  important  fact,  of  which  the  modems^  have  taken  mucb 
more  advantage  than  the  ancients.  In  the  treatment  of  ordinary 
injuries,  the  latter  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  little,  or  not  at 
all,  of  this  readiness  of  raw  living  surfaces  to  grow  together;  and,, 
as  we  may  see  by  referring  to  Celsus,  it  was  principalhr  in  mak- 
ing attempts  to  repair  and  improve  the  appearance  of  deformed  and 
mutilated  parts,  that  they  applied  their  knowledge  of  the  fact 
to  practice.  The  modems,  however,  (I  speak  more  particularly  of 
our  counttymen,)  have  shown  their  high  sense  of  the  good  purposes 
to  which  this  tendency  to  adhesion  in  the  animal  body  may  be  con-- 
verted,  by  recommending  and  practising  the  immediate  closure  pf 
every  wound,  for  the  keeping  of  which  open  there  is  not  some- 
very  particular  and  specific  reason.  There  are  even  circumstances^ 
on  record,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  quite  impos- 
sible for  parts,  (entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  to 
becomeunited  again,  if  quickly  replaced^  One  extt^ordmary  case, 
generally  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  is*  diat  mention- 
ed by  Garengeot,  where  a  soldier's  nose  was  bit  ofl^,  yet,  on  being 
immediately  restored  to*  its  natural  situation,  it  acquired  there  a  per- 
manent union.*  Two  other  examples  of  the  reunion  of  pieces  of 
the  nose,  which  were  entirely  cut  oflT,  are  recorded  by  Fioraventif 
and  Blegnyj:;'  and  well  authenticatlsd  oases  of  similarfacts,  in  relation* 
to  other  parts,  may  be  found  in  different  publications.§  The  cele* 
brated  experiments  of  Duhamel  and  Mr.  Hunter  furnish,  also,  a  mass 
of  interesting  evidence,  completely  displaying  the  possibility  of  reunit- 
ing some  parts,  which  have  been  recently  severed  from  the  rest  of  the 
body.     It  was  proved  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  testicles  of  a  cock,^ 


*  Traite  det  Operations,  t  liL  p.  66. 
T     t  Seereti  Mediciftali,  12mo.     Venet.  1661. 
t  ZodiacQS  Medieo-Gallidoa,  Man,  1680. 

§  Botflo,  in  Joorn.  d6  Medeoine,  t  zxxiiL;  Dr.*  W.  Balfour's  Obs.  on  adhesion, 
with  two  Cases  demonstrative  of  the  Powers  of  Natnre  to  reunite  parts  wfaieh  Iulj^ 
%wa  by  Aocidentt^tldljr  separated  firooi  the  Ataimal  BTstem,  Sto.  Edinb.  1814. 

17* 
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when  introduced  into  the  abdomen  of  a  ben,  contracted  a  vascular 
connection  with  the  surface  of  the  viscera,  and  liyed;  and  that  asound 
tooth  might  be  transplanted  from  its  socket,  and  acquire  an  union  in 
the  alveolary  process  of  another  person.  Lastly,  he  repeated  Du- 
hamePs  experiment:  he  cut  off  the  spurs  of  a  young  cock,  and 
found  that  they  might  be  made  to  unite  to  its  comb,  or  that  of  ano- 
ther cock,  and  grow  even  to  a  larger  size  than  natural,  in  such  sit- 
uations. The  possibility  of  this  species  of  union  shows  how  strong 
the  disposition  of  the  surfaces  of  a  fresh  wound  must  be  to  grow 
together;  particularly  when  it  is  reflected,  that,  m  the  foregoing 
instances,  there  can  be,  on  one  side,  no  assistance  given  to  the 
union,  as  the  separated  part  b  hardly  able  to  do  more  than  preserve 
its  own  living  principle,  and  (as  Hunter  expresses  himself),  accept 
of  the  union.* 

But,  although  this  evidence  is  too  strong  to  permit  us  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  reunitmg  parts,  which  have  been  completely  sep- 
arated from  the  animal  system,  and  in  which  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  has  necessarily  ceased  for  a  time,  it  must  not  be  dissembled, 
that  attempts  of  this  nature  have  generally  failed.  They  are  very 
successful,  however,  when  the  detached  part  still  retains  a  partial 
and  slight  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  by  means  of  only  a 
few  fibres,  or  a  little  bit  of  skin:  a  circumstance  that  makes  a  very 
material  difference.  As  Dr.  Thompson  has  said  f,  many  cases 
are  upon  record,  and  many  more  have  been  observed,  in  which 
parts  have  been  reunited  which  were  completely  detached,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  portion  of  cutis,  a  portion  so  small  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  any  effectual  circulation  could  be  carried 
on  through  it;  and  he  quotes  ^om  Arcseus  an  instance,  in  which  the 
nose,  and  most  of  the  upper  jaw,  were  so  extensively  separated,  as 
to  hang  down  upon  the  chin,  and  yet  were  afterwards  reunited.  A 
remarkable  example  of  the  same  kind  was  pubUshed  by  Larrey|, 
one  of  whose  assistants  was  actually  about  to  cut  through  the  con- 
nection which  was  left,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Baron,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot.  The  instances  in  which  the  fingers, 
toes,  nose,  and  ears  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  with  the  exception 
of  a  smaU  bit  of  skin,  and  afterwards  saved  by  adhesion,  are  so 
generally  known,  and  frequently  exemplified  in  practice,  that  it 
would  be  useless  proKxity  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  knowledge  of  Ae  preceding  facts  cannot  but  prove  useful  in 
relation  to  surgery:  it  raises  our  confidence  in  the  powers  of  nature, 
wider  circumstances  in  which  we  should  otherwise  entirely  despair; 
and,  with  the  precedents  before  us,  we  shall  be  induced  to  attempt 

*  See  Kuiter  on  the  Blood,  &e.  p.  20^  and  Dnbtmel,  in  Mem.  de  TAcftd,  de» 
Sbieneei,  1746, 
t  Lecturee  on  loflammation,  p.  24S. 
X  Mem.  d^  Chir.  Militaire,  t  ur.  p.  20. 8f».  Fantr  18171 
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die  union  of  parts,  and  sometimes  succeed,  when  tbe  project  would 
appear  hopeless  and  absurd  to  any  one  uninformed  of  what  has  al« 
ready  happened  in  other  similar  cases. 

In  promoting  union  by  the  first  intention,  surgery  is  merely  to 
officiate  as  the  handmaid  of  nature.  There  are  only  two  indica- 
tions: the  first  is,  to  bring  tbe  edges  of  the  wound  accurately  to- 
gether, and  keep  them  so;  the  other  is,  to  endeavor  to  keep  ofi* 
violent  inflammation,  by  which  the  agglutination  of  the  wound  would 
certainly  be  prevented.  The  first  object  is  accomplished  by  a 
proper  position  of  the  wounded  part,  and  by  the  use  of  bandages, 
adhesive  plaster,  and  sutures;  the  second  is  fulfilled  by  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  particularly  by  avoiding 
every  kind  of  motion  and  disturbance  of  the  wound.  The  rest  is 
the  work  of  nature. 

1.  Position  of  the  part  is  to  be  regulated  on  the  principle  of  re- 
laxing the  wounded  integaments*  and  muscles.  If  the  extensor  mus- 
cles are  injured,  the  joint  which  they  move  ought  to  be  placed  in  an 
extended  posture;  if  the  flexor  muscles  are  wounded,  the  limb  is  to 
be  bent.  When  the  integuments  alone  are  cut,  the  same  posture 
which  relaxes  the  muscles,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  wound, 
also  serves,  in  general,  to  relax  the  skin.  In  transverse  wounds  of 
muscular  fibres,  it  is  astonishing  what  immense  eflfect  a  proper  pos- 
ture has.  This  is  never  to  be  neglected,  whatever  may  be  the 
other  means  adopted. 

2.  Bandages  may  frequently  contribute  very  essentially  to  keep 
the  sides  of  the  wounds  dvih  m  contact,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  cases  of  harelip,  where  the  opposite  edges  of  the  fissure  may  be 
brought  forward  so  as  to  touch,  and  be  maintained  in  this  position 
by  the  simple  use  of  compresses  and  a  bandage.  Such  was  the 
mode  of  treatment  actually  preferred  by  M.  Louis;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  greater  conveni^ce  and  certainty  of  the  twisted  suture, 
it  is  the  plan  to  which  surgeons  would  yet  have  recourse^ 

The  common  uniting  bandage  can  only  be  applied  to  wounds 
which  take  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  body,  or 
limbs,  and  which-  are  situated  where  a  bandage  can  be  used  with 
convenience  and  effect.  It  consists  of  a  double-headed'  roller,  with 
a  slit  bet\iceen  the  two  heads,  large  enough  to  allow  one  head  of  the 
roller  to  pass  through  it  with  faculty.  The  proper  dressings  having 
been  put  on,  the  surgeon  is  to  take  one  head  ot  the  roller  in  each* 
hand,  and  apply  the  bandage  first  to  that  part  of  the  Umb  which  is 
opposite  the  wound.  One  head  of  the  roller  is  then  to  be  brought 
round,  so  as  to  bring  the  slit  precisely  over  the  breach  of  continuity. 
The  other  head  is  then  to  be  brought  round  m  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  passed  through  the  fissure*  The  bandage  is  next  to  be 
drawn  moderately  tight,  and,  its  two  heads  being  carried  round  the 
limb  again,  the  same  artifice  is  to  be  repeated.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  turns  of  the  roller  must  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  length  ef 
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the  wound.  When  the  wound  is  disep,  small  longitudinal  cconpres^ 
ses  are  sometimes  put  under  the  roller,  at  a  little  distance  from  the' 
edge  of  the  wound. 

As  the  uniting  bandage  can  only  be  made  use  of  for  longitudinal' 
wounds,  which  never  have  a  considerable  tendency  to  gape,  nothmg 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  application  of  it  with  immoderate  tight- 
ness. By  this  cruel  and  injudicious  practice  many  limbs  and  lives- 
have  been  lost;  for,  if  the  bandage  be  very  tight  on  its  first  appli- 
cation, what  a  dangerous  constriction  of  the  limb  or  part  must  fol- 
low, when  the -swelling,  necessarily  arising  from  the  wound,  has 
come  on.  It  is  thus  that  msufiferable  pain  and  gangrenous  mischief 
have  frequently  been  induced,  when,  if  the  part  had  been  simply 
dressed,  and  left  unconfined,  every  thing  would  have  gone  on  most 
favorably.  It  is  right  to  state,  however,  that  modern  surgeons  are 
not  partial  to  the  uniting  bandage,  and  I  ha^e  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  it  is  a  means  which' may  be  advantageously  banished  from 
practice.  If  it  be  true  that  it  brings  the  sides  of  deep  wounds  to- 
gether better  than  adhesive  plaster  alone,  and  that  it  acts  without  the 
irritation  arising^:  from  the  apjrfication  of  resinous  substances  to  the 
skin,  it  still  ha  s^  many  inconveniences:  its 'total  concealment  of  the 
wound,  its  lyjng.in  irregular  folds,  so  as  to  create  an  uneven  cicatrix, 
the  difficulty  of  undoing  it,  and  some  other  serious  objections,  might 
be  mentioned.  These  reascms  have  rendered  its  employment  mucb 
less  frequent  than  in  former  times^  and,  I  may  say,  that  its  use  m 
thb  country  is  now  superseded  by  the  preference  universally  and' 
justly  given,  either  to  a  common  roller,  or  an  eighteen-tailed  band- 
age. 

3.  Jldhesive  plaster  is  generally  applied  in  strips,  between  every 
two  of  which  an  interspace  is  recommended  to  be  left^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing'.the  discharge  to  escape,  in  the  event  of  any  part  of 
the  wound  not  l^aling  in  the  ready  manner  which  is  desirable.  There- 
fore, to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  effecttially  together,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  leave  a  little  room  for  the  exit' of  the  discharge,  are 
the  leading  objects  to  which  we  ought  to  attend  in  usbe  adhesive 
plaster.  Hence,  when  the  strips  are  broad,  it'  is  not  unfrequent  to 
cut  out  an  oval  piece  of  each  strip  just  where  it  crosses  the  wound. 
When  the  plaster  is  about  to*be  applied  to  parts  where  hair  grows- 
they  should  first  be  shaved;  and^  if  wet,  they  should  be  made  dry. 

Adhesive  plaster  is  of  great  use,  even  in  many  wounds  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  their  sides  completely  into  contact;  for,  by 
bringing  and  retaining  diem  nearer  together  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  thestHps  lessen  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  ultimately, 
when  the  graduiri  elongation  of  the  old  skin  bedns  to  tkke  place,, 
they  succeed  in  bringing  the  separated  partd  penectly  together. 

A  pledget  of  simple  cerate  is  often  applied  over  the  plasters:  it 
is  frequently  preferrable  to  dry  lint,  which  sticks  to  them  and  the- 
ligatures,  and  i»  more  troublewme  to  remove*     Instead  orcommon^ 
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adbesive  plaster,  Mr.  Liston  uses  a  sdution  of  ismglass  in  brandy, 
smeared  upon  oil  silk  or  riband,  as  an  excellent  and  less  irritating 
means  of  keeping  the  sides  of  wounds  together.  The  application  is 
sometimes  not  removed  till  the  wound  is  cured;  a  plan  which,  when 
it  can  be  followed,  certainly  saves  the  patient  from  all  the  pain  usu- 
ally experienced  at  every  removal  of  the  dressings. 

4.  Sutures.  Of  the  numerous  sutures  used  by  the  old  surgeons, 
only  two  are  now  ever  employed  in  this  country,  viz.  the  interrupt'^ 
ed  and  the  tvnsted.  The  latter  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  observa- 
tions upon  harelip.  The  interrupted  suture  is  applied  as  follows: — 
When  the  bleeding  has  been  suppressed,  and  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances have  been  removed,  the  surgeon  is  to  place  the  limb  in  such 
a  posture  as  shall  enable  him  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  easily 
into  contact.  The  needle  armed  with  a  ligature,  and  having  a  cur- 
vature that  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  is  then  to  be  introduced 
into  the  right  lip  of  the  wound,  at  a  small  distance  from  its  edge, 
and  is  to  be  directed  across  the  wound,  so  as  to  come  through  the 
left  lip  from  within  outward.  It  is  now  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  liga- 
ture tied  in  a  bow.  These  sutures  should  always  be  at  least  an  inch 
from  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and 
a  bandage  for  the  support  of  the  part,  are  usually  employed. 

In  the  present  schools  of  surgery,  the  use  of  sutures  is  less  re- 
commended than  in  former  days.  By  the  combined  operation  of  po- 
sition, adhesive  plaster,  and  a  bandage,  the  generality  of  wounds  are 
capable  of  being  united  as  expeditiously  and  well  as  they  could  be 
were  sutures  employed.  In  the  treatment  of  harelip,  wounds  of  the 
face,  large  wounds  penetrating  the  abdomen,  wounds  after  castration, 
and  operations  for  hernia,  we  must,  however,  admit  their  utility.  In 
wounds  of  the  lips,  the  incessant  and  unavoidable  motion  of  the  parts, 
and  in  those  of  the  abdomen,  the  distention  arising  from  the  viscera, 
and  the  danger  of  their  being  protruded,  are  reasons  which,  in  these 
particular  instances,  may  account  for  the  advantages  of  sutures. 
But,  in  general,  the  promotion  of  union  by  the  first  intention  cannot 
be  set  forth  as  a  valid  argument  in  favor  of  the  practice.  Inflam- 
mation, above  a  very  moderate  pitch,  always  destroys  every  pros- 
pect of  this  nature,  and  occasions  the  secretion  of  pus,  instead  of 
the  exudation  of  coagulating  lymph.  Sutures  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute, principally  because  they  tend  to  increase  inflammation. 
The  new  wounds  which  they  make,  their  irritation  as  extraneous 
bodies,  the  forcible  manner  in  which  they  drag  the  livmg  parts  to- 
gether, and  their  incapacity,  in  general,  to  accomplish  any  useful 
purpose,  which  position,  adhesive  plaster,  and  bandages  cannot  ef- 
fect, are  strong  motives  for  reprobating  their  common  application. 

Extensive  erysipelatous  redness,  uncommon  pain,  and  severe  ner- 
vous symptoms,  will  often  be  found  to  originate  from  the  irritation  of 
sutures.  I  believe,  that  they  are  still  too  much  resorted  to  by  the 
mechanical  class  of  surgeons. 
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[The  satare,  especially  the  interrupted,  is  not  as  objectionable,  as 
many  writers  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
suture,  the  tight,  and  the  loose.  The  former  strangulates  all  the 
parts  it  encloses,  aad  consequently,  produces  much  irritation  and  ul- 
cer ation«  and  often  prevents  the  a^ttainment  of  the  object  for  which  it 
is  employed.  The  latter,  the  loose  suture,  does  not  strangulate,  but 
simply  approximates  the  lips  of  the  part,  and  often  remains  in  the 
edges  of  the  wound  until  they  are  firmly  tuitted,  and  until  it  is  cut  out 
by  the  surgeon. 

By  having  a  proper  regard  to  the  manner  of  application  of  the  su- 
ture, very  great  advantage  will  be  realized  from  its  employment.  In 
Ktaphyloraphia,  for  instance,  we  should  cautiously  avoid  the  use  of  the 
tight  suture,  and  it  has  been  recommended  by  some  surgeons,  that 
after  the  threads  are  introduced,  we  wait  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
we  tie  them  ;  because,  if  tied  immediately,  the  parts  included  may 
swell,  and  this  cause  strangulation,  and,  thereby,  defeat  the  success 
of  the 'Operation. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  suture  in 
wounds  of  the  intestines,  we  should  always  prefer  the  tight ;  in  order 
that  the  knot  may  pass  into  the  bowel  by  ulceration,  as  it  will  do,  and 
in  that  way  escape  from  the  body. — Ed.] 

Such  are  the  principal  means  for  keeping  the  opposite  surfaces  of 
wounds  in  contact,  until  tmion  has  taken  place.  The  first  plasters 
and  dressings  should  continue  on  the  part  at  least  three  or  four  days, 
unless  any  disagreeable  symptoms,  as  excessive  pain,  hemorrhage, 
&c.  indicate  the  contrary.  The  cause  of  the  severity  of  the  pain 
should  always  be  duly  considered,  and,  if  possible,  removed:  some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  sutures;  sometimes  to  the  immoderate  tight- 
ness of  the  roller;  and,  occasionally,  to  extraneous  substances  yet 
lodged  in  the  wound. 

When  too  much  inflammation  is  apprehended,  the  bandage  should 
never  be  tight,  and  wetting  it  with  cold  water  may  be  of  use.  Per- 
fect quietude,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  should  be  observed. 
The  old  plan  of  covering  the  dressings  with  thick  woollen  rollers, 
caps,  and  large  masses  of  tow,  is  entirely  rejected  in  this  metropo- 
lis, as  being  inconsistent  with  those  principles  which  are  recognised 
by  every  scientific  surgeon  as  best  calculated  to  avert  and  lessen 
inflammation. 

When  the  first  dressings  are  removed,  the  surgeon  often  finds 
union  by  the  first  intention  accomplbhed  only  at  certain  points  of 
the  injury;  and  the  connexion  even  there  still  requiring  further  su]^- 
port.  On  the  application  of  the  second  dressings,  however,  it  is 
generally  unnecessary  to  put  on  as  many  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
as  were  at  first  employed,  and  their  number  may  be  gradually  1^9^ 
sened  at  each  future  dressing.  The  sutures,  if  there  are  any,  should 
also  be  now  withdrawn,  as  they  can  do  no  further  good,  and  their- 
continuance  may  excite  irritation,  and  do  hapm^    Tbroughom  the? 
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rest  of  the  treatment,  also,  the  dreasiags  should  be  light,  simple, 
and  miirritating. 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  few  useful  rules  in 
the  dressing  and  examination  of  wounds. 

The  first  is,  never  to  give  the  patient  more  pain  from  our  modes 
of  procedure,  or  methods  of  dressing,  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  present  good  or  future  security.  For  instance,  we  oi^t 
never  to  probe  a  wound,  where  probing  can  be  of  no  use;  and  we 
should  be  contented  to  remain  ignorant  of  things,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  only  gratify  an  idle  curiosity. 

The  second  is,  that  any  requisite  examination  of  a  wound  should 
be  made  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible;  for,  at  this  period, 
inflammation  and  swelling  not  having  had  time  to  come  on,  the  pa- 
tient suffers  much  less  pain  from  the  introduction  of  the  probe,  or 
finger,  into  the  wound,  and  the  surgeon  more  easily  gains  informa- 
tion which  he  is  in  search  of,  than  in  later  stage. 

Another  good  rule  is  to  let  all  the  fresh  dressings  be  perfectly 
ready  before  the  old  on^  are  removed.  A  sponge  and  warm  wa- 
ter, adhesive  plaster,  Ibt,  ointments,  lotions,  nitrate  of  silver,  ban- 
dadges,  &c.  should  all  be  at  hand,  and  not  left  to  be  looked  for  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  are  wanted. 

As  in  many  instances  the  removal  of  the  dressings,  and  the  ap- 

Rlications  of  others,  take  up  a  considerable  time,  we  ought  careful- 
/  to  reflect  what  position  would  be  most  easy  to  the  patient,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  most  convenient  to  the  surgeon. 

When  the  bandage,  adhesive  plaster,  and  other  dressings  have 
become  hard  and  diy,  and  glued  together,  and  to  the  surrounding 
skin,  by  blood,  or  other  discharge  from  the  wound,  the  surgeon 
should  soften  and  loosen  the  applications  by  wetting  them  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  with  warm  water,  which  is  to  be  pressed  out 
of  a  sponge  upon  them,  a  basin  being  held  below  the  part  for  the 
reception  of  the  water  as  it  falls  ofl^  the  dressings.  This  duty  is  of 
much  importance  in  saving  the  patient  from  a  ^reat  deal  of  agony, 
which  the  abrupt  Removal  of  the  adherent  dressmgs  would  produce. 

In  removing  the  dressings  which  are  under  the  bandage,  we 
should  be  careful  that  the  ligatures  are  not  entangled,  and  mrcibly 
pulled  away,  so  as  to  give  severe  pain,  and  create  a  risk  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

The  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  should  be  removed  by  taking  hold 
of  their  ends,  each  of  wnich  is  to  be  drawn  towards  the  wound. 
Were  the  plasters  pulled  off  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  would  be  liable  to  be  torn  asunder  again,  and  the  process 
of  reunion,  at  all  events,  disturbed;  neither  should  the  plasters  be 
pulled  up,  as  by  this  proceeding  the  edges  of  the  wound  would  bet 
torn  from  the  subjacent  parts. 

In  large  wounds,  only  a  single  strip,  or  at  most  two,  should,  be 
off  at  a  time,  and  the  part  from  which  the  plaster  has  been  removed, 
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having  been  carefully  wiped  with  a  sponge,  and  dried,  is  then  to  be 
supported  with  a  fresh  strip,  before  any  more  strips  are  taken  off. 
As  Dr.  Thompson  well  observes,  it  is  from  inattention  to  this  rule, 
that  wounds  are  daily  torn  open  again  at  each  dressing,  merely 
by  the  weight  of  the  parts. 

The  sides  of  the  wound,  particularly  if  it  be  large  and  deep, 
should  always  be  supported  by  an  assistant  at  the  time  of  changing 
the  dressings. 

When  there  are  several  wounds,  only  one  is  to  be  opened  and 
dressed  at  a  time,  so  that  all  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  parts  may 
be  avoided. 

At  each  dressing,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  lodgments  of 
matter,  by  placing  the  compresses  and  strips  of  plaster  in  the  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  press  upon  and  obliterate  any  cavity  in  which 
he  pus  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate. 

The  utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  every  thing 
filthy  and  offensive  being  removed  from  the  ward  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Above  all  things,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  tne  matter 
touch  the  bedclothes.  The  custom  of  laying  a  piece  of  oilskin  un- 
der suppurating  wounded  parts,  in  order  to  keep  the  bed  clean,  is 
highly  praiseworthy;  for  cleanliness  is  essential  to  the  general  health 
of  the  patients,  and  the  favorable  progress  of  all  the  wounds. 

The  frequency  of  dressing  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  discharge;  by  the  situation  of  the  injury;  by  the  cli- 
mate and  season  of  the  year;  by  the  effect  which  the  renewal  of  the 
dressing  seems  to  produce;  and  by  the  feelings,  and  sometimes  the 
wishes,  of  the  patient.* 


PROCESS    BT   WHICH   THE    WOUND    IS    UNITED. 

When  the  opposite  sides  of  an  incised  wound  are  maintained 
in  contact,  they  soon  become  permanently  connected  together. 
The  vessels  of  the  wounded  surface  cease  bleeding,  and  their  ex- 
tremities become  impervious  to  the  blood  itself,  but  not  to  the  co- 
agulating lymph,  or  fibrine,  which  forms  the  general  bond  of  union 
between  living  parts.  This  uniting  medium  is  the  primitive  and 
most  simple  connection  that  takes  place  between  the  two  sides  of  a 
wound.  In  many  cases,  where  the  wound  is  closed  before  the  hem- 
orrhage has  had  time  to  cease,  no  doubt  a  quantity  of  blood  must 
be  interp  osed  between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  injury;  but  such 
blood  is  now  suspected,  hj  many  good  pathologists,  not  to  become 
itself  the  first  bond  of  union;  but,  on  coagulating  lymph  being  ef- 
fused, to  be  generally  absorbed,  as  answering  not  only  on  useful 

*  See  ThompeoB  on  Inflammation,  p.  294,  &o. 
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purpose  ia  the  healing  process,  but  if  too  abundant,  proving  an  im- 
pediment to  the  cure  without  suppuration.  Hence,  the  best  prac- 
tical surgeons  always  make  the  surface  of  the  wound  as  free  from 
blood  as  possible,  before  its  opposite  sides  are  brought  together.  I 
am  quite  sure,  that  union  by  the  first  intention  more  certainly  follows 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  Yet  we  are  not  to  defer  bringing  the 
sides  of  a  wound  together,  until  every  little  oozing  of  blood  is  at 
an  end;  for  the  long  exposure  of  the  wounded  surface  would  be 
hurtful,  and  tend  to  defeat  the  grand  object  in  view,  direct  adhesion, 
without  suppuration.  The  doctrine  of  the  occasional  extension  of 
vessels  into  a  clot  of  blood  is  considered,  however,  by  Professor 
Carswell,  Macartney,  and  others,  to  admit  sometimes  of  demonstra- 
tion. Dr.  Macartney  states,  that  he  has  seen  vessels  passing  for  a 
short  way  into  a  clot  of  blood,  covering  the  surface  of  an  ulcer,  &c. 
He  also  succeeded  in  making  injection  pass  into  the  coagula,  form- 
ed in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  alter  death,  which  injection  presented 
the  appearance  of  red  elongated  lines.  (P.  54.)  Clots  of  blood  are 
often  enveloped  in  fibrine,  a  substance  into  which  vessels  are  prone 
to  extend  themselves  from  those  of  the  nearest  texture;  and  this  has 
sometimes  been  suspected  to  be  the  case  in  certain  preparations 
put  up  by  John  Hunter  himself,  to  demonstrate  the  vascularity  of 
clots  of  blood,  and  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  London. 

We  have  examples  of  the  union  of  textures  without  suppuration, 
and,  in  this  respect,  by  a  process  similar  to  union  by  the  first  intention, 
in  bones  which  have  been  fractured;  in  tendons  which  have  been 
ruptured;  and  even  sometimes  in  muscles,  which  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  torn  asunder,  without  any  division  having  been  produced 
in  the  skin  which  covers  such  parts.  In  the  sudden  and  violent 
division  of  these  textures,  blood  is  always  efltised  between  the  divid- 
ed parts,  and  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  When  this  ex- 
tra vasated  blood  is  not  very  considerable  in  quantity,  and  when  the 
parts  from  which  it  has  been  effused  are  not  too  severely  injured,  it 
IS  observed  to  be  gradually  absorbed,  in  proportion  as  the  process 
of  union  advances.  If  the  divided  surfaces  be  examined  a  few 
hours  after  the  accident,  they  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  coag- 
ulating lymph.  This  substanc,  indeed,  appears  to  be  effused  very 
quickly  after  the  injury.  Professor  Thomson  found,  that,  in  ani- 
mals, a  distinct  layer  of  it  was  effused  over  their  wounds  in  less 
than  four  hours.*  But,  says  he,  whatever  may  be  the  period  at 
which  it  is  first  formed,  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  that,  in  healthy 
subjects,  when  fractured,  torn,  or  ruptured  surfaces,  to  which  the 
external  air  has  not  been  admitted,  are  properly  covered  with  this 
layer  of  coagulating  lymph,  and  kept  in  contact,  they  speedily  coa- 


*  On  loflammatieB,  p.  209. 
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lesce,  and  that,  by  this  fibrine  becommg  a  living  intermedium,  the 
continuity  of  the  divided  part  is  at  length  restored.  Appearances, 
precisely  similar  to  such  as  happen  in  divisions  without  communica- 
tion with  the  external  air,  take  place  in  simple,  incised  wounds,  the 
edges  of  which  have  been  brought  together  before,  or  soon  after, 
the  bleeding  has  ceased.  If  a  wound  of  this  kind  be  torn  open 
soon  after  its  reunion,  the  surfaces,  which  had  been  united,  are  seen 
covered  with  a  substance  resembling  jelly,  which  is  the  coagulating 
lymph,  or  fibrine  of  the  blood.  By  some  it  is  supposed,  as  I  have 
said,  that  this  lymph  is  poured  out  from  the  smaller  vessels  which 
have  been  cut;  but  Professor  Thomson  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that 
It  b  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  formed  by  the  secreting  action  of  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  divided  surfaces.* 

The  simple  agglutination  of  the  sides  of  a  wound  together,  is  what 
may  be  considered  as  taking  place  very  shortly  after  they  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  one  another.  The  next  step,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  union  by  the  first  intention,  is  the  extension  of  vessels  into 
the  coagulating  lymph,  and  this  is  soon  followed  by  an  intercourse 
between  the  vessels  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wound.  The  manner  in 
which  the  new  vessels  arise  in  the  uniting  medium,  as  well  as  the 
way  in  which  the  inosculation  of  the  divided  vessels  happens, 
are  at  present  only  matters  of  conjecture.  Mr.  Hunter  once 
conceived  that  blood  and  coagulating  lymph,  so  long  as  they  re- 
tained the  living  principle,  possessed  the  faculty  of  generating 
vessels  within  themselves,  quite  independently  of  any  adjoining  sur- 
faces; and,  in  the  growth  of  the  chick,  there  are  unquestionably 
some  appearances  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  This  doctrine,  how- 
ever, he  renounced  previously  to  his  death,  and  adopted  the  belief, 
which  is  now  daily  gaining  ground,  that  the  new  vessels  are  ex- 
tensions firom  the  old  ones.  Professor  Thomson  delivers  the 
following  statement:  the  coagulating  Ivmph,  or  fibrine,  soon  after 
its  exudation,  becomes  penetrated  with  bloodvessels,  which  proceed 
from  the  divided  surfaces^  appear  to  joiu  in  the  process  of  reunion 
by  open  extremities,  or,  in  other  words,  to  inosculate  with  one  ano- 
ther. The  blood  now  circulates  fi'eely  through  the  new-formed  chan- 
nels of  communication  established  between  die  vessels,  which  pene- 
trate the  Ijrmph  efiused  upon  the  surfaces  formerly  divided;  and  the 
vessels  which  shoot  into  the  lymph  often  acquire,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  a  size,  which  renders  them  capable  of  being  injected. 
The  precise  manner,  m  which  the  vessels  are  extended  into  the  co- 
agulating lymph  is  stUl  unknown.  It  has  not  been  positively  settled, 
whether  it  is  the  divided  vessels  which  penetrate  the  lymph.  The 
extremities  of  the  lai^er  branches  are  closed  with  the  efiused  lymph, 
and  removed  by  means  of  it  and  their  natural  elasticity  to  a  distance 

•  0^  CiL  p.  210. 
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from  each  other.  Dr.  Thomson  regards  the  circumstances  as  in* 
surmountable  bars  to  their  immediate  bosculation;  and  he  remarks, 
that,  if  it  be  the  closed  vessels  which  are  prolonged  into  the  lymph, 
each  small  artery  must  obviously  have  its  corresponding  vein.  But, 
says  he,  the  inosculation,  or  direct  union  of  the  small  bloodvessels 
from  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  wound,  however  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  or  explain,  is  a  truth  undeniably  established.*  He  then  ad- 
verts to  Duhamel's  experiment,  which  fully  proves,  that,  in  the  re- 
union of  parts  which  have  been  divided,  the  bloodvessels  from  the 
opposite  surfaces  inosculate  directly,  and  do  not  merely  pass  one 
another.  Duhamel  broke  the  legs  of  six  chickens,  and,  after  the 
bones  had  reunited,  he  cut  through  about  one  third  of  the  soft  parts, 
covering  the  callus,  or  new  bone.  When  the  wound  had  healed  up, 
he  divided  another  third  part,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  remain- 
ing third  part,  sparing  neither  bloodvessel,  tendon,  nor  nerve.  Only 
one  of  the  six  chickens  survived  these  cruel  operations;  but,  upon 
bjecting  the  artery  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the  injection  pen- 
etrated to  the  lowest  part  of  the  leg.  ^^  I  cannot  say  (Duhamel  re- 
marks) whether  the  large  vessels,  filled  by  the  injection,  were  dilat- 
ed capillary  vessels,  or  the  large  vessels  of  the  leg,  which  had  been 
reunited;  but  the  experiment  proves  irrefragably  the  inosculation  of 
the  bloodvessels."  Later  observations  than  those  of  Duhamel 
(says  Professor  Thomson)  have  shown,  that  it  is  bv  the  small  ves- 
sels, and  not  by  the  larger  trunks,  that  the  uiosculadons  are  formed, 
by  which  the  divided  parts  of  a  limb  are  supplied  with  blood;  nor 
does  he  accede  upon  this  point  to  the  sentiment  of  Hunter,  who 
conceived  that  he  had  certainly  succeeded  in  observing  inosculation 
on  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  the  vessels  of  which  are  fre- 
quently divided  by  surgeons  in  cases  of  ophthalmy.  He  states, 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  cut  vessels  are  seen  to  shrink;  but,  nhet  a 
while,  they  are  perceived  to  unite,  and  the  circijlation  is  carried  on 
again,  t 

The  celerity,  with  which  the  process  of  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion is  completed,  is  a  circumstance  that  must  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  philosophical  surgeon.  In  the  short  space  of  seventy-two 
hours,  the  wound,  produced  by  amputation  ot  the  thigh,  is  often 
securely  united  through  its  whole  extent,  without  any  suppuration, 
except  just  where  the  ligatures  are  situated.  Incised  wounds  of  a 
moderate  size  may,  in  general,  be  completely  healed  by  this  meth- 
od in  forty-eight  hours.  How  different,  then,  is  the  surgery  of  the 
present  day,  to  that  of  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  bigoted  preju- 
dices of  our  ancestors  deterred  them  from  doing,  not  only  what  was 
most  salutary,  but  most  simple!  The  complicated  business  of  ac- 
complishing digestion,  incarnation,  and  cicatrisation,  is  now  reduced 

*  P.  212.  t  On  the  Blood,  p.  198. 
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to  the  easy  duty  of  bringiog  the  sides  of  a  clean  cut  wound  togetb- 
er,  and  maintaining  them  so  until  they  have  giown  together. 

As  John  Bell  has  observed,  ^^  there  is  no  wound  in  which  we 
may  not  tr;f  with  perfect  safety  to  procure  this  adhemon;  for  nothing 
surely  can  be  more  kindly,  when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  than 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  saoie  wound  :  it  has  been  but  just  sepa- 
rated fron>  the  apposite  surfoee:  it  may  immediately  adhere  to  it: 
though  it  do  not  adhere,  no  harm  is  done;  still  the  wound  will  sup- 
purate as  kindly,  as  freely,  as  if  had  been  dressed  with  dry  lint,  or 
some  vulneraiy  balsam,  or  acid  ointment.  If  only  a  part  suppurate, 
while  one  half,  perhaps,  adheres,  then  half  our  business  is  done  : 
and,  in  short,  this  simple  way  of  immediately  closing  a  wound  is 
bo  til  natural  and  safe."*  If  I  were  to  instance  any  one  circum- 
stance, in  which  I  think  the  excellence  of  English  surgery  strikingly 
dispkyed,  I  should  be  inclined  to  cite  our  partiality  to  the  mode 
of  curing  wounds  by  the  first  intention.  M.  Rouxf ,  in  his  criti- 
cisms upon  this  part  of  owr  practice,  may  convince  his  readers  how 
sincerely  he  believer  what  he  says;  for  he  actually  fancies,  that  we 
have  been,  as  it  were,  forced  into  the  custom  of  healing  up  wounds 
as  quickly  as  we  can,  because,  unfortunately,  in  this  country,  we 
have  not,  as  he  conceives,  a  sufficiency  of  the  requisite  materials 
for  dressing  wounds,  which  are  tf>  heal  by  suppuration!  But  I 
doubt  whether  he  will  be  joined  by  any  surgeons  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  in  the  belief,  that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tice of  adhesion  altogether,  than  make  it  an  exclusive  method  of 
treatment.  He  particularly  mentions  the  wound  after  castration  as 
unfit  for  this  plan,  because  the  edges  cannot  be  easily  put  into  a 
state  of  coaptation,  unless  a  considerable  piece  of  the  scrotum  be 
cut  away,  and  sutures  be  used;  and  also  because  the  closure  of  the 
wound  is  attended  with  the  risk  of  a  collection  of  blood  taking  place 
m  its  cavity,  and  nature  is  nearly  as  long  in  effecting  a  cure,  when 
the  sides  of  the  wound  have  been  brought  together,  as  when  they 
not.  But,  if  the  principle  were  to  be  admitted,  that  the  possibility 
of  bleeding  within  a  wound  is  an  adequate  reason  for  filling  it  with 
charpie,  and  not  attempting  to  heal  it  by  the  first  intention,  we  ought 
to  renounce  this  last  beneficial  practice  in  every  instance,  where  the 
surface  of  the  wound  is  extensive,  and  its  cavity  large,  as  after  am- 
putation, the  removal  of  a  breast,  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  &c. 
^t,  even  supposing  the  scrotum  should  sometimes  become  filled 
with  coagulated  blood,  of  which  M.  Roux  is  so  much  afraid,  it  may 
then  be  inquired,  which  of  two  patients  would  be  the  best  circum- 
stanced, one  with  the  scrotum  crammed  with  charpie,  or  another 
with  the  same  part  distended  with  coagulated  blood?    Which  would 


•  DisooorfM  OD  the  Nature  and  Care  of  Wounds,  by  John  Bell,  pv  14  edit.  8. 
t  Parall^le  de  la  Ckirargie  Angloise^  avec  la  Chiroi^ie  Frao^oiae^  ^   tn.  «t  auhr. 
8v<K  Paria.  1815. 
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sufier  least  pain,  have  the  most  moderate  suppuraticm,  and  get  well 
in  the  shortest  time?  If  the  answer  to  these  problems  be  so  doubt- 
ful, as  not  to  admit  of  being  readily  delivered,  surely  we  may  be 
allowed  to  argue  thus:  that  if,  when  the  evil  complained  of  by  M. 
Roux  does  really  occur,  the  patient  is  not  decidedly  worse  off  dian 
when  such  disaster  does  not  happen,  but  the  particular  treatment  re- 
commended by  that  gentleman  b  followed,  how  much  better  it  must 
be  to  let  the  patient,  at  all  events,  have  the  chance  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wound  uniting;  for  when  this  is  accomplished  (to  use 
Mr.  John  Bell's  phrase)  half  our  business  is  done. 

But  if  any  wound  require  more  strongly  than  others  the  approx- 
imation of  its  edges,  and  to  be  healed,  if  possible,  by  adhesion,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  it  is  the  incision  made  in  the  Hunterian  operation 
for  aneurism.  Here  the  wound  should  be  closed  to  let  the  artery 
lie  quietly  amongst  its  natural  connexions,  undisturbed  by  the  con- 
tact of  any  dressmgs,  or  other  extraneous  substances,  by  which  the 
adhesion  of  its  sides  might  be  prevented,  its  ulceration  induced,  and 
secondary  hemorrhage  occasioned.  But,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  this  is  another  example  of  our  practice,  selected  by  M. 
lloux  to  illustrate  our  blind  predilection  for  healing  wounds  by  the 
first  intention.  The  wonder  ceases,  however,  when  we  find  that 
be  considers  ligatures  of  reserve  (ligatures  d'attente)  advisable 
means  in  operations  for  aneurism;  for  they  are  undoubtedly  awkward 
things  in  a  wound  which  ought  to  be  healed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  they  put  union  by  the  first  intention  out  of  the  question.  But, 
in  London,  where  the  inutility  and  dangers  of  these  ligatures  of  re- 
serve are  well  understood,  a  practice,  which  tends  to  abolish  their 
use,  will  be  welcomed  as  bringing  with  it  another  high  recom- 
mendation. 

PUNCTURED   WOUNDS 

Are  not  only  dangerous  on  account  of  their  frequently  extending 
to  a  considerable  depth,*  and  injuring  large  bloodvessels,  nenres, 
viscera  of  importance,  and  a  great  variety  of  textures,  they  are  also 
dangerous,  masmuch  as  they  frequently  give  rise  to  violent  and  ex- 
tensive degrees  of  inflammation.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them 
followed  by  formidable  collections  of  matter,  especially  when  the 
instrument  with  which  they  have  been  made,  has  penetrated  deeply 
through  an  aponeurosis  or  fascia.  The  extension  of  inflammaaon 
along  the  continuous  textures  from  the  original  seat  of  the  puncture, 
and  the  formation  of  matter  under  the  fasciae,  are  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  local  phenomena,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  arise 
firom  punctured  wounds.*     Stabs,  and  all  other  punctures,  are  not 


*  Tbomson't  Obt.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitala  in  Bekiiim,  p.  29.  8?o.  Edinb. 
1816. 
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simple  divisions  of  the  fibres  of  tbe  body:  they  are  attended  wrtfr 
more  or  less  contusion  and  laceration.  Hence,  there  is  not  the 
same  readiness  to  unite,  which  we  observe  in  wennds  made  with 
sharp  cutting  instruments;  and,  when  the  weapon  has  entered  deep- 
ly throagh  tendinous  expansions,  the  inflammation  excited  often 
spreads  very  extensively,  attended  with  most  severe  pain,  in  the 
parts  affected,  great  tension,  swelling,  and  abscesses  running  under 
the  fasciae  to  an  alarming  extent.  Violent  symptomatic  fever,  and 
great  agitation  of  the  nervous  system,  likewise  often  follow  punctur- 
ed wounds;  efl^ects  which  used  to  be  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
injury  of  tendons  or  nerves.  This  doctrine,  however,  is  now  near- 
ly exploded.  Surgeons  frequently  see  nerves  of  considefable  size 
and  large  tendons  wounded,  without  the  occurrence  of  great  con- 
stitutional disorder;  therefore,  it  cannot  be  the  mere  injury  of  these 
parts  which  is  the  occasion  of  all  the  general  indisposition. 

More  is  to  be  feared,  I  think,  from  the  frequent  depth  of  a  stab 
or  puncture,  the  roughness  and  violence  with  which  the  injury  has* 
been  done,  and  the  many  different  textures  pierced,  than  from 
the  circumstance  of  tendons  or  nerves  happening  to  be*  wounded. 
Amongst  the  worst  kinds  of  general  indisposition,  more  frequently 
following  punctured,  than  other  descriptions  of  wounds,  is  tetanus;; 
a  complication  still  oftener  seen  in  warm  climates  than  in  our  own. 

Punctured  wounds  are  generally  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
cure  than  cuts  and  sabre-wounds,  though  much  depends  uf  on*  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts  injured.  When  great  degrees  of  swelling  and  in* 
flammation  follow,  when  considerable  abscesses  form,  when  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  arises,  or  when  a  large  artery  or  important  vis- 
cus  is  wounded,  and  blood  or  other  fluid  is  extravasated,  the  case 
is  undoubtedly  of  a  serious  and  dangerous  nature.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  when  tetanus,  or  violent  symptomatic  fever,  and 
great  agitation  of  the  nervous  system,  complicate  the  injury. 

In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds,  mistaken  doctrines  were 
formerly  the  source  of  many  serious  abuses  in  practice.  The  un- 
limited idea,  that  the  severe  consequences  of  most  punctured  wounds 
were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  their  orifices, 
induced  numerous  surgeons  to  practise,  indiscriminately,  deep  and 
extensive  incisions,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  external  com- 
munication considerably  wider.  To  have  in  view  the  conversion  of 
such  injuries  into  simple  incised  wounds,  was  always  a  maxim 
strongly  insisted  upon,  and  urged  as  the  reason  for  such  treatment. 

Certainly,  if  the  notion  were  true,  that  an  important  punctured 
wound  such  as  the  stab  of  a  bayonet,  could  be  actually  changed  into 
a  wound  partaking  of  the  milder  nature  of  an  incision,  by  the  mere 
enlargement  of  its  orifice,,  the  corresponding  practice  would  be 
ftighly  commendable,  however  painful.  But  the  fact  is  other- 
vise  i  the  rough  violence,  done  to  the  fibres   of  the  body  by  the 
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Emerality  of  sUrbs,  is  little  likely  to  be  suddenly  removed  by  an  en- 
rgemeot  of  the  wound.  Nor  can  the  distance,  to  which  a  punc- 
tured wound  frequently  penetrates,  and  the  noinber  and  nature  of  the 
parts  injured  by  it,  be  at  all  altered  by  such  a  proceeding.  These, 
which  are  the  grand  causes  of  the  collections  of  matter,  which  often 
take  place  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  must  exist,  whether  the 
orifice  and  track  of  the  wound  be  enlarged  or  not.  The  time  when 
incisions  are  proper  is  when  there  are  arteries  to  be  secured,  for- 
eign bodies  to  be  removed,  abscesses  to  be  opened,  or  sinuses  to  be 
divided;  and  to  make  painful  incisions  sooner  than  they  can  answer 
any  end  is  both  injudicious  and  hurtful.  They  are  sometimes  ren- 
dered quite  unnecessary  by  the  union  of  the  wound  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  without  the  least  sirppuralion. 

It  is  true,  that  making  a  free  incision,  in  the  early  stage  of  these 
cases,  seems  a  reasonable  method  of  preventing  the  formation  of 
sinuses,  by  preventing  the  confinement  of  matter,  and,  were  sinuses 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  all  punctured  wounds,  for  which  no  in- 
cisions had  been  practised  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  unpardonabte  to  omit  them.  To  many  this 
may  seem  a  fair  reason  for  enlarging  tEie  mouth  of  a  punctured 
wound.  Fair,  however,  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  only  superficially 
plausible,  and  a  small  degree  of  reflection  soon  discovers  its  want  of 
real  solidity.  Under  what  circumstances  do  sinuses  form.^  Do 
they  not  form  only  where  there  is  some  cause  existing  to  prevent 
the  healing  of  an  abscess?  This  cause  may  either  be  the  indirect 
way,  in  which  the  abscess  communicates  externally,  so  that  the  pus 
does  not  readily  escape;  or  it  may  be  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
body,  or  dead  portion  of  bone;  or,  lastly,  it  may  be  an  mdisposition 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess  to  form  granulations,  arising  from 
its  long  duration,  but  removable  by  laying  the  cyst  completely  open. 

Thus  it  becomes  manifest,  that  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  in 
pimctured  wounds  is  only  followed  by  sinuses  when  the  surgeon  neg- 
lects to  procure  a  free  issue  for  the  matter  after  its  accumulation,  or 
when  he  neglects  to  remove  any  extraneous  bodies.  But,  as  dilat- 
ing (he  wound  at  first,  will  only  tend  to  augment  the  inflammation, 
and  rc^nder  the  suppuration  more  extensive,  it  ought  never  to 
be  practised  in  these  cases,  except  for  the  direct  objects  of  giving 
free  exit  to  matter  already  collected,  of  tying  a  wounded  artery,  or 
of  being  able  to  remove  extraneous  bodies  palpably  lodged.  I  shall 
once  more  repeat,  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  the  narrowness  of 
punctur^  wounds  so  principal  a  cause  of  the  bad  symptoms,  with 
which  they  are  often  attended,  that  the  treatment  ought  invariably  to 
aim  at  its  removal. 

Recent  punctured  wounds  have  absurdly  had  the  same  plan  of 
treatment  applied  to  them  as  old  and  callous  fistulae.  Setons  and 
stimulating  injections,  which  in  the  latter  cases  sometimes  act  ben- 
cficially  by  exciting  an  inflammation,  that  b  productive  of  the  efliu.- 
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sion  of  coagulating  lympb,  and  of  the  granulating  process,  can  ne« 
ver  prove  serviceable  when  the  indication  is  to  moderate  an  inflam-' 
mation,  disposed  to  rise  too  high.  The  counter-opening,  which 
must  be  formed,  in  adopting  the  use  of  a  seton,  is  also  an  objec" 
tion;  and  though  French  authors  have  given  us  accounts  of  ^ir 
having  drawn  setons  across  patients'  chests,  in  cases  of  stabs, 
they  would  find  some  difficulty  in  making  the  practice  seem  unat' 
tended  with  harm,  much  less  productive  of  good.  The  candid  and 
judicious  surgical  reader  should  not  always  think  a  phn  of  treat- 
ment right,  because  the  patient  gets  well;  for,  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  a  cure,  promoted  by  really  useful  means,  and  an 
escape,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  hurtful  ones. 

Why,  however,  should  we  mention  the  use  of  a  seton?     What 

i^ood  can  possibly  arise  from  it?  Will  it  promote  the  dbcharge  of 
oreien  bodies,  if  any  are  present?  By  occupying  the  external 
opemngs  of  the  wound,  will  it  not  be  more  likely  to  prevent  it?  In 
fiatct,  wdl  it  not  itself  act  with  all  the  inconveniences,  and  irritation, 
of  an  extraneous  substance  in  the  wound?  Is  it  a  likely  means  of 
diminishing  the  immoderate  pain,  swelling,  and  extensive  suppura- 
tion, so  often  attending  punctured  wounds?  It  will  undoubtedly, 
prevent  the  external  openmgs  from  healing  too  soon;  but  cannot  this 
object  be  effected  in  a  better  way?  If  the  surgeon  observe  to  in- 
sinuate a  piece  of  lint  into  the  sinus,  and  pass  a  probe  through  its 
track  once  a  day,  the  danger  of  its  closing  too  soon  will  be  removed » 

The  practice  of  enlargmg  punctured  wounds  by  incisions,  and  of 
introducing  setons,  is  often  forbidden  by  the  particular  situation  of 
these  injuries. 

I  do  not  follow  many  surgical  writers  in  recommending  the  in- 
discriminate dilatation  of  the  orifices  of  punctured  wounds;  nor 
the  use  of  the  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mischief  only 
expected  and  apprehended  but  not  certain  of  taking  place. 
Whenever  I  have  attended  bayonet  or  other  punctured  wounds, 
unattended  with  any  particular  complication,  I  have  always  ob^ 
served  nearly  the  same  principles  as  are  now  so  generally  ap- 
proved of  in  gunshot  wounds.  I  have  abstained  from  dilating 
the  orifice  of  the  injury,  except  when  it  was  necessary,  either  to 
get  at  a  bleeding  artery  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  relieve  con- 
striction of  the  parts,  or  to  procure  a  freer  outlet  for  the  discbarge 
in  a  later  sta^e  of  the  case.  I  have  given  the  preference  to  mild^ 
simple,  unimtating,  and  superficial  dressings.  I  have  not  placed 
any  faith  in  the  utility  of  enveloping  the  parts  in  a  tight  i^ndage; 
but,  after  applying  the  first  superficial  dressings,  have  usually  cov- 
ered the  limb  or  part  with  linen  wet  with  the  lotio  plumbi  acetatis, 
or  cold  water.  Whenever  a  roller  was  used  in  the  beginnbg 
of  a  case,  it  was  not  with  the  view  of  making  pressure,  but 
of  retainmg  the  dressings.  The  wound  having  been  dressed^ 
I  then  put  in  practice  all  such  means  as  are  generally  deemed 
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most  efficient  io  preventing  and  diminishing  inflammation;  such 
as  venesection,  the  exhibition  of  aperient  saline  medicines,  low 
diet,  &c.  When  the  pain  was  severe,  opiates  were  prescribed, 
and  on  the  access  of  much  inflammation  and  swelling  it  was  an  in- 
variable rule  with  me  to  be  sore  that  the  bandage  was  slack.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe,  that  the  application  of  superficial  dressings 
and  cold  washes  is  the  best  practice  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  a  punctured  wound.  But  if,  after  this  period, 
the  pain  should  increase,  and  the  swelling  and  tension  become  more 
and  more  considerable  the  surgeon  may  then  remove  the  linen  and 
bandages,  and  apply  leeches  freely  and  repeatedly  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  wound.  He  may  also  substitute  for  the  cold  lotions 
fomentations,  and  emollient  poultices,  under  which  is  to  be  laid, 
over  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  a  small  pledget  of  spermaceti  cerate, 
or  the  tepid  water  dressing  may  be  employed.  The  poukices  and 
fomentations  are  to  be  renewed  twice  a  day,  and  the  leeches  and 
venesection,  if  necessary,  repeated. 

Sometimes,  under  this  treatment,  the  surgeon  is  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  the  consequent  inflammation  mild,  and  the  wound  uni- 
ted by  the  fiist  intention.  More  frequently,  however,  in  cases  of 
deep  stabs,  the  pain  is  intolerable;  the  fever  and  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system  severe;  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  so  high, 
as  to  leave  no  hope  of  avoiding  suppuration.  In  this  condition, 
emollient  poultices  and  fomentations  are  the  best  applications;  and, 
when  the  matter  is  formed,  its  speedy  and  efiectua)  discharge  is  to 
be  procured,  either  by  dilating  the  original  wound,  or  by  making 
one  or  more  incisions  m  other  places,  as  may  seem  most  advanta- 
geous. In  short,  the  treatment  must  then  conform  to  the  princi- 
ples, already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  suppuration  and  abscesses. 

On  the  accession  of  the  symptoms  here  adverted  to.  Professor 
Gibson  joins  those  practitioners  who  resort  to  dilatation  of  the  wound, 
and  making  a  transverse  division  of  the  fascia,  by  which  means, 
he  states  that  the  urgent  symptoms  will  cease  almost  immediately.* 


CONTUSED   AND    LACERATEIT   WOUNDS. 

The  instruments,  which  have  the  efl^ect  of  producing  what  is  term- 
ed a  contused  wound^  are  either  of  an  ordinary  description,  such  as 
a  cudgel,  stone,  &c.;  or  they  consist  of  balls,  bullets,  and  other 
metalic  bodies,  which  are  driven  into  the  living  textures  with  im- 
mense velocity  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  Indeed,  a  forci- 
ble collision  of  any  blunt,  obtuse,  hard  body  against  parts  of  the 
living  body  must  cooluse,  and  often  at  the  same  time  wound  them. 

*  Institatet,  toI.  i  f»  99,  %i.  5. 
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Gunshot  wounds,  strictly  speaking,  are  only  examples  of  severe 
contused  wounds,  though  surgeons  find  it  expedient  generally  to  treat 
of  them  as  distinct  and  peculiar  cases;  and  when  it  is  recollected 
how  many  difficult,  intricate,  and  momentous  questions  the  subject 
embraces,  the  necessity  of  considering  it  by  itself  must  be  generally 
acknowledged. 

The  blunt  weapons,  or  obtuse  hard  substances,  which,  being  ap- 
plied with  violence  to  any  part  of  the  living  body,  bruise,  rupture, 
and  otherwise  hurt  the  fibres  and  vesseb,  may  produce  two  difi^er- 
ent  species  of  injury.  First,  they  may  more  or  less  forcibly  com- 
press and  crush  the  phTts  upon  which  they  act,  so  as  to  disorder  the 
texture  of  those  organs  which  are  situated  under  the  integuments, 
without  causing,  however,  any  breach  of  continuity  in  the  skin  it- 
self. This  is  the  case,  which  is  familiarly  called  a  bruise  or  con^ 
tusiotiy  of  which  one  of  the  worst  examples  is  seen  in  the  effects  of 
cannoD-balls,  which  graze  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  crush  the 
muscles  and  other  deep-seated  parts,  while  the  skin  itself  remains 
unbroken.  Secondly,  a  hard  blunt  body,  violently  striking  against 
parts,  may  produce  at  once  a  solution  of  continuity,  extending 
through  the  skin,  and  sometimes  also  through  other  textures:  this 
kind  of  accident  is  what  surgeons  name  a  contused  wound.  The 
latter  injury  more  commonly  follows,  when  the  surface  of  the  contu- 
sing weapon  is  not  very  broad.  The  cases,  which  rank  as  simple 
contusions,  I  shall  consider  hereafter. 

The  majority  of  wounds  are  attended  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tusion. Those  which  are  inflicted  with  the  blunt  edge  of  a  sabre, 
or  the  obtuse  point  and  wedge-like  end  of  a  bayonet,  are  as  much 
contused  as  punctured;  and  hence,  like  other  contused  wounds, 
they  do  not  often  admit  of  being  united  by  the  first  intention.  It 
must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  all  our  endeavors  to  reunite  the 
sides  of  a  contused  wound,  however  skilfully  directed,  most  fre- 
quently fail.  An  agglutination  of  the  parts  at  most  only  takes  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  in  which  situation  the  flesh  has  suffer- 
ed less  contusion,  tlie  violence  having  spent  itself,  as  it  were,  upon 
those  parts  upon  which  it  first  operated.  Hence,  suppuration  of 
the  external  portion  of  the  wound  is  mostly  unavoidable.  Still,  the 
attempt  at  reunion  ought  to  be  made;  for,  if  only  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  heal  by  the  first  intention,  it  is  a  great  advantage  gained, 
more  especially,  when  the  surface  of  a  bone  has  been  exposed,  and 
uncovered  by  the  injury.  In  bringing  the  sides  of  contused  wounds 
nearer  together,  however,  the  surgeon  is  not  to  attempt  to  do  it  with 
the  same  closeness  and  accuracy,  as  in  the  instance  of  an  incised 
wound.  The  imiired  parts  would  not  bear  the  pressure,  nor  other 
means  requisite  for  this  purpose;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  estab- 
lished rule,  that  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  contused  wounds  than 
much  pressure,  either  from  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  from  rollers. 
In  few  of  these  cases,  also,  are  sutures  admissible;  and  I  think  that 
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examples  have  fallen  under  my  notice^  where  the  rash  determination 
of  the  surgeon  to  close  large  contused  wounds  with  stitches,  tight 
strips  of  plaster,  and  bandages,  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  bring- 
ing on  the^rapid  and  fatal  gangrene  which  carried  off  the  patients. 
When  I  say,  therefore,  that  a  contused  wound  ought  to  be  closed, 
and  that  its  opposite  surfaces  should  be  brought  nearer  together,  in 
order  that  the  chance  of  some  part  of  the  injury  uniting  by  the  first 
intention  may,  be  taken,  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  dragging  the 
parts  together  by  main  force,  or  placing  them  in  a  state  of  constriction. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  left  quite  unconfined, 
the  adhesive  plaster  being  used  very  sparingly,  and  so  put  on  as 
rather  to  hold  the  loose  parts  nearer  to  one  another,  than  to  press 
and  draw  them  into  contact.  Nor  should  the  wound  be  covered 
with  much  plaster,  as  one  or  two  strips  will  suffice  for  the  object  in 
view,  and  a  greater  number  would  create  irritation,  besides  hinder- 
mg  other  better  dressings  from  touching  the  raw  surfaces.  Merely 
a  strip  or  two  are  to  be  applied  to  such  points  as  seem  most  advan- 
tageous in  lessening  the  exposed  surfaces,  and  all  constriction  should 
be  most  carefully  avoided.  That  the  practice  here  advised  maybe 
followed  by  a  beneficial  result  is  proved  by  daily  experience;  and 
theory  would  lead  us  to  expect  such  good,  when  we  remember,  that, 
by  preventing  the  wound  from  gaping  in  the  manner  it  would  other- 
wise do,  we  not  only  afford  an  opportunity  for  parts  of  it  to  reunite, 
but  at  once  diminish  an  inevitable  cause  of  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration, viz.  the  continued  exposure  of  a  raw  surface. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  not  only  differ  from  incised 
wounds  in  the  circumstance  of  being  more  disposed  to  suppurate 
and  slough,  and  more  difficult  to  heal  by  the  first  intention,  they  dif- 
fer also  in  the  particularity  of  not  usually  bleeding  much:  some- 
times, not  even  when  the  largest  arteries  are  lacerated,  as  must  be 
the  case  when  whole  limbs  are  torn  away,  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming entangled  in  different  kinds  of  machinery.  The  circum- 
stance, which  hinders  the  bleeding  from  being  considerable  in  such 
cases  was  first  correctly  pointed  out  by  professor  Turner*;  namely, 
the  middle  and  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  are  lacerated,  separated 
from  the  more  elastic  external  coat,  and  thrown  into  irregular  folds 
within  it,  so  as  to  constitute  a  barrier  against  the  escape  of  the 
blood.f  Here  the  very  same  change  takes  place  as  occurs  when 
torsion  of  arteries  is  practised.  This  indisposition  to  hemorrhage  is 
not  altogether  a  favorable  omen,  because,  though  the  patient  runs 

*  Se«  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 

t  Speaking  of  the  bleediD||  beinff  sometimes  profase,  directly  aAer  the  receipt  of  a 
gnnabot  woond,  M.  Larrey,  jon.  obsenres,  **  L'li^morrbsgie  est  plos  fort  si  one  artire 
est  divis^e  partiellement,  qne  si  elle  a  ^t^  toot-^-fait  roropae,  parceqoe,  d^ins  ce  der« 
mar  cas,  le  vaisseao  ^pronve  one  sorte  de  torsion  et  de  rcfouiement  par  la  force  con- 
tondante  on  Patlriiion  ;  sa  tnniqne  interne  se  d^sbire  et  se  tortille  en  tire-boucboo,  de 
mani^  k  obIit6rer  lorifice  de  Porifice  de  Part^re." — ^Hist.  Cbir.  da  Si^ge  de  la  Cita^ 
dene  d'Anven,  p.  60.  8to.  Paris,  1888. 
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less  chance  of  bleeding  to  death  b  these  cases  than  in  cut  wounds, 
yet  the  very  circumstance  of  the  large  vessels  not  pouring  out  blood 
evinces,  that  the  violence,  contusion,  stretching,  and  other  injury 
done  to  the  parts,  in  addition  to  the  mere  division  of  them,  must 
have  been  excessively  severe,  and  that  the  danger  of  the  subsequent 
inflammation,  suppuration,  and  sloughing  of  the  parts,  is  more  than 
a  counterbalance  to  any  advantages  proceeding  from  the  absence 
of  hemorrhage. 

In  the  records  of  siu*gery,  no  facts  are  more  extraordinary  than 
those  which  have  been  published,  at  diflferent  periods,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  whole  linjbs  being  torn  away,  not  only  without  hemorrhage, 
but  without  any  fatal  effects.  The  examples  of  this,  related  by 
Cheselden,  La  Motte,  Carmichael,  Morand,  and  Gibson,*  are 
some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

All  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  should  be  treated  according 
to  common  antiphlogistic  principles.  When  the  injury  is  extensive, 
and  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  contusion,  venesection  is  to  be 
practised,  and  any  moderate  oozing  of  blood  from  the  surface  of  the 
wound  promoted  by  the  use  of  fomentations.  With  respect  to 
dressings,  they  should  always  be  of  a  mild  unirritating  quality. 
After  lessening  by  means  of  a  strip  or  two  of  adhesive  plaster  the  ex- 
posed cavity  of  the  wound,  if  this  be  large,  and  the  surrounding  skin 
loose,  or  detached  from  the  subjacent  parts,  the  wound  may  be  co- 
vered either  with  lint  dipped  in  tepid  water,  over  which  is  put  a 
piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  with  a  pledget  of  unguentum  cetacei,  over 
which  should  be  laid  an  emollient  poultice.  The  first  dressings 
should  not  be  removed  for  at  least  two  or  three  days.  Afterwards, 
however,  the  dressings  may  be  changed  once  or  even  twice  in  a 
day ;  for  as  soon  as  the  sloughs  begin  to  separate,  and  suppuration 
commences,  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  dressings  and  poultices 
more  frequently  is  evident.  In  severe  rases,  fomentations  may  be 
used  at  the  periods  of  dressing,  as  nothing  will  be  found  more  ell'ec- 
tual  for  tlie  relief  of  the  pain.  The  employment  of  leeches,  also, 
should  not  be  forgotten,  as  a  valuable  means  of  palliating  inflamma- 
tion. Professor  Asalinif,  of  Milan,  lias  particularly  recommend- 
ed the  application  of  cold  washes  to  contused  wounds;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  plan  is  decidedly  useful  in  the  first  instance,  when  it  is  a 
great  object  to  check  the  increase  of  extravasated  fluids  in  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  I  think  cold  applications  are  also  highly  proper 
when  contused  wounds  are  disposed  to  bleed  more  than  usual,  and 
yet  no  large  vessel  presents  itself  as  the  source  of  hemorrhage. 
But  in  other  periods  and  states  of  these  injuries,  I  prefer  emollient 
dressings. 

If,  in  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  the  surgeon  is  less  frequent 


♦  Institutes  of  Sorgpry,  vol.  i.  p.  66  ed.  6.     Phi!ade!pliia,  1638. 
t  Manaale  di  Cbirurgia,  12mo.    Milano,  181.2. 
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]y  called  upon  than  in  incised  wounds  to  take  measures  for  stopping 
bleeding  inunediately  after  the  accident,  he  iSnds  greater  occasion  for 
attending  to  another  important  duty  imposed  upon  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional attendance  upon  wounded  persons  in  general:  I  allude  to 
the  early  removal  of  all  foreign  bodies  and  extraneous  substances* 
Cuts  are  usually  made  with  clean  sharp  instruments;  but  contused 
and  lacerated  wounds  often  occur  in  a  manner,  which  renders  them 
very  likely  to  be  complicated  with  the  lodgment  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

With  regard  to  lacerated  wounds,  the  same  practical  remarks  ap* 
ply  to  them  which  have  been  offered  on  the  subject  of  contused 
wounds.  In  warm  climates,  tetanus  is  a  frequent  consequence  of 
them.  The  stoppage  of  bleeding,  and  the  removal  of  foreign  bod- 
ies having  been  affected,  the  edges  of  the  lacerated  wound  should 
be  loosely  drawn  together,  and  retained  with  afew  strips  of  adhesive 

Elaster,  and  here  and  there  a  suture  will  sometimes  be  proper  for 
eeping  the  flaps  and  angles  duly  fixed  in  their  places;  for,  they 
ought  not  to  be  cut  away.  Although  the  union  of  such  a  wound 
cannot  be  calculated  upon  to  any  extent,  great  benefit  results  from 
keeping  the  parts  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  situation* 
Indeed,  in  some  instances,  union  does  take  place  through  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  wound,  and  this  even  in  severe  cases,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  roan  who  received  a  formidable  bite  from  a  shark,  and 
the  particulars  of  whom  were  recorded  by  Dr.  Kennedy.*  When 
a  great  deal  of  inflammation  ensues,  it  will  generally  be  advisable 
to  remove  the  adhesive  plaster  and  stitches,  and  apply  a  poultice  or 
the  water-dressing;  and,  if  there  be  much  fever,  restlessness  or  de- 
lirium, blood-letting,  saline  purgatives,  opium,  and  very  low  diet, 
with  proper  treatment  of  tlie  wound  itself,  are  the  most  likely  means 
to  give  relief. 

Dr.  Macartney  remarks,  '*I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  teta^ 
nus  coming  on,  where  wounds,  however  severe,  and  from  their  na- 
ture likely  to  produce  the  disease,  were  healed  under  water-dresa^ 
ing."  He  adds,  that  Dr.  Bowyer,  a  gentleman  in  extensive  prac- 
tice in  Demerara,  adopts  this  method  for  amputations  and  other 
operations;  that  the  wounds  are  thus  healed  as  favorably  as  the  best 
treated  cases  in  cold  climates;  and  that,  after  fourteen  amputations, 
not  a  single  patient  had  died  of  tetanus. f 

When  the  surface  of  a  contused  or  lacerated  wound  has  thrown 
off  its  sloughs  suppurated,  become  clean,  and  evinced  a  tendency 
to  form  granulations,  the  poultices  are  to  be  immediately  discontinued, 
and  simple  dressings  employed.  The  quallity  of  theset  is  afterwards 
to  be  adapted  to  the  future  appearances  of  the  sore,  agreeably  to 
the  directions  already  given  in  the  remarks  on  ulcers:  at  first,  the 
tepid  water-dressing  comnnonly  answers  exceedingly  well. 


*  See  Med.  Chir.  Traiifl.  vol.  ix.  p.  240,  f  On  IfiflammttkNi,  p.  19$, 
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Some  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  would  be  inevitably  follow- 
ed by  a  rapid  mortification  of  the  limb,  and  the  patient  run  the  great- 
est risk  of  losing  bis  life,  were  amputation  not  perfonned  immediate- 
ly after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  These  are  generally  examples,  in 
which  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  and  deeply  wounded,  and  large 
bloodvessels  and  nerves  injured.  When  mortification  attacks  pa- 
tients so  circumstanced,  it  is  the  gangrene  which  Larry  has  called 
iraumoHc^  and  in  wiiich  amputation  may  often  be  performed  with 
success,  though  the  sloughing  has  not  stopped.  The  treatment  of 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  in  a  gangrenous  or  sloughing  state, 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  principles  mentioned  in  the  ob- 
servations on  mortification. 


OF    GRANULATION   AND    CICATRISATION. 

Process  by  which  all  Suppurating  Wounds  and  Ulcers  are  cured. 
As  soon  as  ulceration  ceases,  and  a  sore  evinces  a  disposition  to 
heal,  the  preponderating  action  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  part  (or, 
perhaps,  of  the  absorbent  function  of  the  veins)  over  the  action  of 
the  nutrient  arteries  terminates,  and  the  power  and  functions  of  the 
latter  vessels  are  resumed  with  great  activi^.  They  have  now 
something  more  than  their  ordinary  duty  to  perform;  lor  they  have 
to  fill  up  the  chasm  or  excavation  of  the  ulcer,  produced  by  the 
destructive  process  of  ulceration;  and  to  accomplish  certain  chanc- 
es, by  which  the  part  is  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  into  its  origi- 
nal state. 

This  process  of  restoration  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  ukeration^  but  is  exemplified  in  the  filling  up  and  re- 
pair of  other  chasms,  or  solutions  of  continuity,  in  the  texture  of 
parts,  formed  by  the  separation  of  sloughs,  or  left  after  the  bursting 
or  opening  of  abscesses.  We  find  it,  also,  most  usefully  applied 
to  the  cure  of  wounds,  which,  in  consequence  of  loss  of  substance, 
severe  contusion,  laceration,  too  much  inflammation,  an  unfavorable 
state  of  the  system,  or  other  causes,  cannot  be  united  by  the  first 
intention,  and  must  unavoidably  suppurate.  In  all  these  examples, 
Ae  process  of  repair  and  restoration,  adopted  by  nature,  is  of  one 
and  the  same  description:  she  heals  a  suppurating  wound  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  operations,  which  she  avails  her- 
self of  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  general. 

One  of  the  principal  means  for  this  end  is  the  production  ofgran^ 
illations;  the  little  conical,  or  more  or  less  rounded,  granular  prom- 
Ihences,  of  a  softish  new  substance,  which  make  their  appearance 
On  the  surface  of  suppurating  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  serve  not  on- 
ly for  filling  up  the  chasm  or  cavity,  but  also  for  bringing  its  cir- 
cumference or  sides  as  much  towards  a  central  point  or  ImeHw  ihe 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow.     The  manner  in  which  this  is 
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accomplisfaed,  and  its  usefulness,  whiofa  is  much  greater^  than  may 
at  first  be  supposed,  will  be  presently  considered. 

The  operation  by  which  these  new  productions  are  formed,  is 
called  the  process  of  granulation:  by  the  old  surgeons,  it  was 
sometimes  named  incamatian.  It  consists  in  the  formation  of  nu- 
merous granular  substances,  which  originate  from  all  pobts,  and 
coalesce  or  meet,  proceeding  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
centre,  and  from  the  bottom  towards  the  mouth  of  the  wound. 
The  result  is  a  tissue  of  a  peculiar  character,  a  fibro-cellular  tex" 
turt*y  constituting  the  cicatrix. 

Granulations  consist  of  a  deposit  of  animal  matter,  or  fibrine,  up- 
on the  surface  of  an  ulcer  or  open  wound;  and  into  such  fibrine 
blood  is  soon  conveyed.  When  a  wound  does  not  heal  by  the  first 
intention,  it  begins  in  a  few  hours  to  be  painful,  and  attended  with 
other  symptoms  of  inflammation.  A  thin  serous  discharge  oozes 
out  irom  it,  and  afterwards  the  surface  gradually  acquires  a  uniform 
appearance,  whatever  be  the  tissues  of  which  it  is  composed;  for 
they  all  soon  receive  a  thin  covering  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  at 
the  same  time  seals  up  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  has 
been  compared  to  a  delicate  pellicle,  ^^  somewhat  similar  to  the  al- 
most invisible  integument  of  the  mucous  membrane,  "f  A  layer  of 
coagulating  lymph  having  been  thus  deposited  by  the  vessels  of  the 
wounded  textures  upon  the  surface  ot  the  wound,  the  next  part  of 
tbe  process  consists  in  the  growth  or  extension  of  minute  shoots 
from  those  vessels  into  the  coagulating  lymph.  In  fact,  they  ^^q^ 
begin  to  enter  it,  and  to  deposit  the  new  substance,  which  i;^  |^  |^ 
converted  into  granulations.  These  are  likewise  render^  ea^ceed> 
ingly  vascular  by  the  growth  of  young  vessels  into  tt^^p^.  J^  J)^^ 
Macartney  they  are  described  as  composed  of  a  ^yp^  ee^ut^J;  i^em^! 
brane,  into  which  bloodvessels  proceed  from  \^  anij^aifivat  tiaspe^ 
Probably  this  statement  is  only  applicable  to  ll¥3ra,  ijOt  their  copiplet-*  . 
ed  state,  and  not  intended  to  controv^  ^e  C9pBionly  received 
doctrine  of  their  formation  commencvik|  whtitH  efiiision  of  (jbrme. 

At  tbe  same  time  that  granulation*  ?iris!^  wa  noticei  the  secretion 
of  pus.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  fee  a  c^Qse^nd  intimate  connexioi^ 
between  the  two  processesi  eoo^  thi*  i*  90  much  the  case,  that  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  belief^  th^t  a^  ex^mp^  of  ^  grffiutatinff  aurfaca 
is  never  seen  unattended  Vy  tfee  ?^ecifetion  of  pus.  At  all  events, 
this  view  is  generally  corf^t,,  tha  oivcumst^nces  brought  forward 
against  it  being  few>  aa  tfeo  appearance  of  ihoniietbing  like  granula-*. 
tions  between  the  ond&  of  9k  fracturo  examined  by  John  Hunter, 

Pus  is  not^  ho^eveis  aeor^od  from  ulcers  of  cartilages,  or  the 
cornea;  a  faot,  per)k|ipa  confirmhig  the  doctrbe,  that  the  morbid 


♦  Sw  Dupioytrea,  Lecons  Oracles  pe  Clinif^e  Chir.  t.  ii.  p,  8. 
\  g^  Mij^ca.^e^  on  Infammation^  p.  67, 
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changes  in  ^  cartilaginous  tissue  depend  upon  the  action  of  a  vas- 
cular new  substance  thrown  out  by  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  observations,  made  Inr  John  Hunter,  on  the  process  of 

Suiulation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  and  originality, 
e  traced,  with  wonderful  patience,  the  growth  and  vascularity  of 
the  new  substance.  He  frequently  noticed  a  white  matter  upon  the 
surface  of  sores  and  wounds,  exactly  resembling  coagulating  lymph: 
he  left  it  undisturbed,  and  carefully  examined  it  when  the  dressings 
were  removed  on  the  followmg  day.  He  then  found  that  it  had  be- 
come vascular,  and  that,  when  wiped  or  touched  with  a  probe,  it 
bled  freely.  He  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  the  same  chan- 
ges take  place  on  the  surface  of  an  exposed  bone:  he  scraped  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  found,  the  next  day,  that  a  whitish 
substance  with  a  bluish  tinge  was  deposited  upon  it,  so  that  the 
bare  bone  could  no  longer  be  felt  with  a  probe.  This  substance, 
which  was  coagulating  lymph,  or  fibrine,  became  the  next  day  vas- 
cular, and  healthy  granulations  were  formed. 

Bichat  and  a  tew  others  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  granulations 
are  productions  from  the  cellular  tissue,  but,  after  what  has  been 
already  stated,  I  cannot  adopt  this  limited  view.  Undoubtedly, 
they  may  be  formed  by  any  vascular  texture  capable  of  effusing  co- 
agulating lymph. 

Every  granulation  has  an  artery,  which  is  derived  from  those  of 
the  subiacent  original  parts:  after  reaching  what  may  be  called  the 
base  01  the  granulation,  it  divides  into  numerous  ramifications, 
which  then  radiate  to  its  surface.  However,  from  the  account  al- 
ready given  of  ulcers  in  general,  we  know,  that  the  texture  and  ap- 
pearance of  granulations  vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
sore,  and  the  state  of  the  health.  While  ulceration  is  going  on, 
little  excavations  are  perceptible  on  the  surface  of  the  part  affected; 
but,  directly  the  healing  process  is  established,  the  same  surface 
becomes  studded  with  innumerable  small  convex  granulations, 
which  communicate  to  it  a  rough  appearance;  and  the  smaller  and 
more  pointed  these  are,  the  more  healthy  is  their  nature.  They 
then  generally  exhibit  a  lively  red  color;  their  vascularity  is  consi- 
derable; the  circulation  in  them  brisk;  the  secretion  of  healthy  pus 
from  them  carried  on  with  freedom;  and  the  sore  continues  to  heal 
without  pain,  or  inflammation. 

When  granulations  rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  neighboring 
skin,  assume  a  pale  color,  and  a  flabby  spongy  consistence,  the 
circulation  in  them  is  languid,  they  have  not  the  power  of  forming 
healthy  pus,  nor  the  new  skin  requisite  for  the  advancement  of  cit- 
atrisation.  Neither  have  these  large,  high,  spongy  granulations  any 
disposition  to  unite  with  one  another,  and  then  contract  and  shrink, 
so  as  to  draw  the  old  skin  as  much  as  possible  over  the  part  occu- 
pied by  the  cicatrix. 
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But  wbeii  two  surfiices,  covered  by  healdiT  granulatiois,  are 
brought  together,  and  kept  in  contact,  they  quickly  unite,  the  gran- 
ulations soon  join  and  inosculate,  and  the  parts  become  permanently 
connected. 

By  the  production  of  pus,  granulations  are  proved  to  be  secret^ 
ing  organs.  Their  sensibility  establishes  the  fact  of  their  being 
provided  with  nerves^  and  the  development  of  nmres  in  them  is 
quite  as  curious  a  subject,  as  the  growth,  or  extension,  of  vessels 
into  them:  they  must,  indeed,  be  weU  supplied  with  nerve»,  for  the 
slightest  touch  of  them  will  give  pain. 

It  is  said  that,  although  granulations,  which  spring  from  parts  en- 
dued with  great  sensibility,  are  extremely  sensitive,  such  as  arise 
from  bones^  tendonsi  and  fasdoiy  has  little  or  no  sensibility,  un- 
less these  textures  be  in  an  inflamed  state. 

Granulations  not  only  have  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  they  are 
likewise  furnished  with  absorbents.  In  fact,  when  un&vorable 
changes  occur  in  the  state  of  the  health,  i^nd  of  die  wound,  or 
ulcer,  the  granulations  are  frequently  absorbed  widi  considera- 
ble rapidity.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  absorbents 
in  gramlatins  surfaces,  that  surgeons  are  obliged  to  be  ckcuftispect 
in  the  use  of  certain  dressings  and  applications.  CantharideSv4>ut 
on  an  ulcer  will  affect  the  urinary  organs. 

If  arsenic,  or  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  be  too  freely  applied  to 
an  ulcer,  or  granulating  wound,  it  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  pa- 
tient be  as  truly  destroyed  by  poison,  as  if  be  had  taken  those  del- 
eterious articles  mto  hb  stomach.  Opium  is  also  absorbed  from 
the  surfaces  of  sores,  and  may  thus  produce  constipation,  headache, 
and  lethargic  symptoms.  I  have  known  several  instances  of  vio*  * 
lent  and  unexpected  salivation,  caused  by  the  too  free  employ- 
tnent  of  salves  containmg  the  red  precipitate.  The  absorption  of 
belladonna,  when  used  as  an  application  to  irritable  ulcers,  has 
been  known  to  bring  on  amaurosis,  or  loss  of  sight  from  paralysis  of 
the  retina.  The  older  an  ulcer  is,  thn  greater  is  its  disposition  to 
absorb  whatever  may  be  applied  to  the  granulations. 

How  far  the  veins  are  concerned  in  this  kind  of  absorption,  and 
wnether  they  may  not  do  what  is  usuaUy  ascribed  to  the  lymphatics, 
are  points  highly  deserving  of  further  investigation. 

Cicatrisalion  is  that  part  of  the  healing  process  which  consists 
in  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix  or  substance  composing  the  scar, 
which  in  ulcers  or  wounds  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  consists  of 
the  remains  of  the  granulations,  a  new  tissue  of  a  fibro-cellular  kind, 
and  the  new  skin  and  cuticle  covering  tliem.  Or,  if  Dr.  Macart- 
ney's view  be  adopted,  the  term  cicatrisation  is  applied  to  '^  the 
last  stage  of  reparation,  in  which  a  wound,  or  an  ulcer,  assumes 
a  covering  resembling,  in  some  degree,  the  skin  or  other  adjacent 
surfaces;  for,  in  no  instance,  does  the  cicatrix  perfectly  possess  the 
structure  of  the  natural  tissues.'^     The  cicatrix  is  observed  by  this 

19* 
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gentleman  to  differ  most  from  the  natural  structure  b  those  iDstaaces 
where  much  lymph,  or  granulations,  have  been  organised,  and  where 
these  substances  have  not  been  sufficiently  absorbed,  but  continue 
in  a  callous  state,  adhering  to  the  neighboring  parts,  and,  probably 
involving  some  palpable  branches  of  nerves.  Hence,  the  feeling 
in  the  part  is,  sometimes,  so  unnatural,  that  various  affections  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  may  be  the  consequence.*  When 
the  chasm  of  an  ulcer,  or  the  cavity  of  a  suppurating  wound,  has 
been  filled  up  with  granulations,  the  next  desirable  change  is  the 
production  of  new  skin,  by  which  they  are  to  be  covered.  A  fine, 
thin,  smooth,  bluish,  pellicle,  gradually  extends  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  ulcer  or  wound,  or  from  the  margin  of  the  sound  skin 
to  the  centre  of  the  sore,  until  all  the  granulations  are  covered, 
when  the  secretion  of  pus  immediately  ceases.  The  sore  or  wound 
is  then  healed;  cicatrisation  is  complete. 

The  following  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Macartney  seems  to  me  mteresting:  ^^  As  a  preparation  for  the 
final  act  of  healing,  we  observe,  that  the  granulations  on  the  edges 
of  the  sore  are  reduced  by  absorption  to  a  flat  surface;  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  edges  about  to  cicatrise  declines;  and  the  thin  pellicle, 
which  covered  the  granulations,  becomes  opaque  and  thicker.  It 
is  indispensable,  also,  that  inflammation  should  have  ceased  in  the 
skin  immediately  surrounding  the  sore.  The  bloodvessels,  which 
previously  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  granulations,  now  give 
place  to  vessels  that  are  extended  from  the  skin  to  the  surface  of  the 
cicatrix,  in  a  radiated  manner,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  in- 
jection of  the  limb  with  a  colored  fluid,  in  a  case  of  recent  forma- 
tion of  a  cicatrix.  These  vessek  which,  at  first,  form  but  few 
cross-communications  with  each  other,  ultimately  acquire  more  of 
the  reticulated  arrangement  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  common 
skin."     (P.  61.) 

Tn  almost  all  cases,  the  pellicle,  which  precedes  the  completion 
of  the  new  skin,  is  derived  from  the  adjoining  old  skin,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  seen  only  at  the  border  of  the  sore  or  wound;  or,  rather, 
it  appears  as  if  the  surrounding  skin  communicated  a  disposition  to 
the  nearest  granulations  to  form  skin,  just  as  bones  give  an  ossifying 
disposition  to  granulations  formed  upon  them.  In  less  com- 
mon instances,  new  skin  is  also  produced  on  parts  of  the  sore  or 
wound  situated  away  from  the  edges.  This  may  happen  when  the 
ulcer  or  surface  of  the  wound  has  been  very  large,  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  form  skin  at  the  edges,  seems  nearly  exhausted.  Such 
was  John  Hunter's  view  of  the  subject;  but,  according  to  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  an  ulcer,  or  a  suppurating  granulating  surface  of  a 
^ound,  has  no  power  of  producing  new  skin  at  any  point  away  from 

*  See  MacartQey  oa  iBflammaUoD*  p.  59. 
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its  margiD,  unless  some  portion  or  portimis  of  the  original  skin  hap- 
pen not  to  have  been  completely  destroyed  in  places  away  from  toe 
edges  of  the  sore.  When  cicatrisation  takes  place  under  a  dry  clot 
of  blood,  or  a  scab,  Dr.  Macartney  believes,  that  it  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  but  over  the  whole  surface  at 
the  same  time;  the  covering  being  usually  detached  at  once.  In 
this  mode  of  cure  he  observes,  that  the  cicatrix  is  pliant,  and  more 
nearly  like  the  natural  skin  than  in  other  instances.  He  also  adverts 
to  certain  specific  sores,  in  which  cicatrisation  may  begin,  not  only 
at  their  circumference,  but  at  the  same  time  in  other  places.  *•'  in 
such  cases,"  be  observes,  ^^  the  healing  process  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  granulations  acquire  their  proper  mtegument,  before  there  is 
time  for  their  being  diminished  by  absorption,  or  by  their  having 
assumed  a  plain  surface."  Under  these  circumstances,  the  cica- 
trix possesses  a  very  irregular  and  puckered  appearance.  The 
whole  of  the  new  substance,  by  which  the  chasm  is  filled  up  and  co- 
vered over,  presenting  a  smooth  surface  and  compact  feel,  is  the  cica- 
irix  or  scar.  The  new-formed  cutis  is  lesssupple,  less  moveable,  and 
less  elastic,  than  the  original  skin,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  being 
destitute  of  those  lines  or  furrows  which  the  cutis  naturally  exhibit^. 
At  first,  it  is  extremely  full  of  vessels;  but  afterwards  both  it  and 
the  subjacent  granulations  become  less  vascular,  and  the  cicatrix, 
therefore,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  in  the  beginning,  somewhat  red- 
der than  the  rest  of  the  skin,  afterwards  turns  even  paler.  The 
new-formed  skin,  however,  always^  retains  a  stretched,  smooth, 
shining  appearance.  Hairs  do  not  grow  upon  it,  and  it  seems  not 
to  be  provided  with  sebaceous  glands. 

The  formation  of  cuticle  is  a'much  easier  and  quicker  process, 
than  the  production  of  new  skin  ;  for,  while  this  m  general  only 
grows  at  the  edges  of  the  sore,  that  may  be  produced  at  once  from 
every  point  of  the  cutis,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  healing  of  a  blister. 
It  is  doubted  whether  the  rete  muscosum  can  be  regenerated.  Ma- 
ny surgeons  consider  the  fact  to  be  established,  because  in  negroes 
the  cicatrix  is  at  first  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  but  afterwards  turns 
as  black,  or  even  blacker,  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

On  this  point,  some  valuable  remarks  were  made  by  Dupujrtren. 
It  appeared  to  him  that,  in  certain  bums,  when  the  rete  roucosum 
is  merely  damaged,  but  not  destroyed^  its  coloring  matter  generally 
becomes  much  darker  than  in  the  natural  state:  hence  the  yellow  or 
brown  spots  occasioned  by  the  scars,  and  which  time  cannot  efface. 
In  the  negro  the  skin  then  becomes  blacker  than  in  the  natural  state. 
When  the  rete  mucosum  has  been  destroyed  in  some  parts,  but  not 
in  others,  the  cicatrix  has  an  odd  appearance,  for  the  rete  mucosum ' 
either  being  not  reproduced  at  all,  or  reproduced  but  imperfectly  at 
the  points  where  it  has  been  destroyed,  the  projections  of  the  cic- 
atrix present  a  white  color,  while  the  points  of  the  skin^  corre&* 
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ponding  to  the  places  in  which  the  rete  mucosum  has  onljr 
nurt,  exhibit  a  brownish  tiuge. 

While  the  formation  of  new  skin  is  going  on,  the  granuktime  un* 
dergo  absorption.  The  whole  mass  of  them,  united  together  as 
they  are  in  the  progress  of  cicatrisation,  is  lessened  in  diameter,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  draw  the  original  parts,  with  which  they  are 
connected,  nearer  together  :  in  particular,  the  old  skin  is  thus 
drawn  further  over  the  part,  and  the  extent  of  the  cicatrix  materi- 
ally lessened.  This  contraction  of  granulations  not  only  takes  place 
during  cicatrisation,  but  for  some  tipie  after  it :  hence  a  scar,  which 
may  be  at  first  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  will  finally  be  re- 
duced to  half  or  one  third  of  that  breadth. 

This  process  is  not  limited  to  ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds  ;  it 
is  actively  concerned  in  the  obliteration  of  the  cavities  of  abscesses, 
the  sides  of  which  have  thrown  out  granulations.  They  will  not 
granulate,  however,  unless  they  have  btirst  or  been  opened. 

The  healing  of  wounds  by  means  of  suppuration,  granulation  and 
cicatrisation,  is  sometimes  called  union  by  the  second  inteiUum,  as 
contrasted  with  that  named  timon  by  the  first  tiUetUion,  which  is 
chiefly  applicable  to  incised  wounds.  In  the  processes  by  winch 
union  by  the  second  intention  is  brought  about,  there  is  an  increased 
action  of  the  vessels  ;  and,  according  to  the  investigations  t)f  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  the  thermometer  applied  to  the  neighboring  skin 
is  two  degrees  higher,  than  it  is  when  applied  to  other  parts  of  the 
integuments. 

REPRODUCTIOIf    OF    LOST    PARTS. 

One  curious  question  intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing 
subject,  is,  whether  lost  parts,  or  textures,  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed, can  be  reproduced  ?  In  man,  and  the  higher  classes  of  an- 
imals, when  an  entire  part  is  lost,  it  cannot  be  reproduced,  which 
fact  is  very  different  from  what  occurs  in  some  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, in  which  whole  limbs  are  easily  regenerated. 

The  skin  and  bones  seem  to  be  the  two  textures  which  manifest 
in  the  human  body  the  greatest  power  of  reproduction.  Considera- 
ble portions  of  skin,  perhaps  even  with  the  rete  mucosum  more  or 
less  complete,  may  be  reproduced,  and  few  experienced  surgeons 
have  not  met  with  examples,  in  which  the  whole  scrotum,  after  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  from  effusion  of  urine,  has  been  followed  by  the 
formation  of  another.  Then,  with  respect  to  bones,  the  whole  shaft 
of  a  long  cylindrical  bone,  when  destroyed  by  necrosis,  is  firequently 
reproduced.  Lost  portions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  never 
regenerated.  Muscle  is  not  ragenerated;  nor  are  fasciae.  Muscu- 
lar fibres  are  united  by  a  substance,  different  fi-om  muscular  tissue, 
but  such  as  restores  to  the  muscle  the  power  of  performing  its  fimc- 
tions.     The  same  is  the  case  with  tendon.     The  cartilages  cover- 
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wag  die  ends  of  bones,  wbeo  destroyed,  are  sever  reproduced,  which, 
as  Dr.  Macartney  points  out,  is  the  more  remarkable,  since,  in  what 
are  called /abe  jotfUt,  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which  rub  against  one 
another,  become  covered  with  a  sort  of  spurious  cartilage.  The 
tissue  of  nerves  is  never  reproduced,  and,  if  a  nervous  trunk  is  divid<« 
ed,  the  parts,  to  which  its  filaments  are  distributed,  are  irrecovera- 
bly paralysed,  notwithstanding  the  reunion  of  the  divided  nerve  by 
means  of  another  kind  of  tissue.  I  know,  however,  that  this  is  a 
disputed  point;  and  that  Mr.  Abemethy,  as  well  as  Dr.  Macartney 
and  others,  espouse  the  doctrine  of  a  true  sentient  substance  being 
ultimately  regenerated  in  the  connecting  medium  of  nerves,  which 
have  been  divided. 

With  respect  to  ligaments,  nature  can  also  do  a  great  deal,  for, 
under  particular  circumstances,  she  appears  to  be  capable  of  form- 
ing new  ones.  She  has  likewise  the  power  of  reproducing  burse 
mucose,  and  of  generating  around  abscesses  and  fistulie  a  texture 
nearly  corresponding  to  natural  mucous  membrane;  but,  according 
to  Dr.  Macartney's  investigations,  she  does  not  replace  any  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  removed  from  the  stomach  or  bowels. 


GUNSHOT   WOUNDS, 

So  called  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced,  are  gene- 
rally caused  by  hard  obtuse  metallic  bodies,  projected  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gun-powder  from  cannons,  muskets,  pistols,  or  some 
other  species  of  fire-arm. 

Such  bodies  may  be  forced  into,  or  even  quite  through,  the  in- 

{'ured  parts;  or,  if  the  wound  be  made  with  a  cannon-ball,  either  the 
imb  may  be  carried  away,  or,  in  other  instances,  the  muscles  con- 
tused and  crushed,  the  bones  broken  and  comminuted,  and  the  liver 
or  other  internal  organs  torn,  while  the  skin  itself  remains  unbroken, 
over  all  this  concealed,  and  sometimes  unsuspected  mischief. 

With  gunshot  injuries,  it  is  also  customary  to  consider  various 
severe,  and  often  fatal  accidents,  arising  from  the  bursting  of  shells, 
or  from  the  violence  with  which  splinters  are  thrown  about,  when  a 
cannon-ball  strikes  the  huU  of  a  ship. 

When  firearms  were  first  employed  for  the  purposes  of  war,  the 
component  ingredients  of  gunpowder  were  not  exactly  known,  and, 
as  the  injuries  occasioned  by  it  liad  far  more  serious  consequences 
than  those  following  common  wounds,  a  suspicion  was  excited,  that 
the  peculiar  severity  of  gunshot  wounds  depended  upon  something 
of  a  poisonous  quality  being  conveyed  into  the  part  with  the  balL 
Another  notion  was,  that  the  ball  was  intensely  heated,  and  burnt 
the  parts  in  its  passage  through  them;  an  idea  that  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  observation,  that  the  generality  of  gunshot  wounds 
threw  off  sloughs,  or  eschars,  before  the  healing  process  commenc- 
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ed.  TlMse  views  «re  not  now  known  lo  be  entirely  erroeeoos: 
thece  if  nocfaiDg  pottooous  in  the  coniposition  of  gunpowder;  nor 
are  the  soft  parts  burnt  by  the  ball. 

All  tbe  usual  severity  of  gunshot  wounds  is  referable  to  other  cir- 
cnnMlaQces;  the  principal  of  which  are: — 

FirsI,  the  hard,  obtuse  kind  of  body,  with  which  the  bjury  ii 
(kMie. 

Secondly,  the  immense  force  and  velocity  with  which  the  ball 
strikes  against,  penetrates,  tears,  bruises,  or  breaks  the  textures 
which  happen  to  be  in  its  way. 

And,  thirdly,  the  nature  of  the  parts  injured,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depth  and  extent  of  gunshot  wounds,  frequently  com- 
prise organs  of  first-rate  importance  in  tbe  animal  economy. 

Gunshot  wounds  are,  in  fact,  constantly  attended  with  contusion 
and  laceration,  by  which  a  part  of  the  textures,  immediately  around 
the  Crack  of  the  ball,  is  generally  in  such  a  state,  that  it  must  be 
thnivn  off  in  tbe  form  of  a  sloc^h.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
jgunshot  wounds  scarcely  ever  admit  of  being  cured  by  the  adhesive 
ixAuamation,  but  necessarily  suppurate,  in  a  few  instances,  how- 
eFer,  especially  where  the  integuments  of  tbe  face,  or  neck,  or  the 
lij»^  or  scalp,  are  torn  by  a  hall,  union  may  be  obtained  with  the 
aid  of  a  suture;  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  character  of 
gisaslnt  wounds.  Indeed,  they  not  only  throw  off  a  slou^,  and 
siiffm^ie  along  tbe  course  of  the  ball,  but  extensive  abscesses  are 
frequently  occasioned  in  the  neighboring  parts.  Thus,  when  a  per* 
som  k  shot  through  the  thigh,  there  will  be  suppuration  in  the  track 
of  Ae  ball,  and  not  merely  in  this  situation^  but  generally  also  be- 
imeem  the  muscles  and  under  the  fascia. 

G«nshot  wounds,  like  other  contused  and  lacerated  wounds, 
oOioaMODly  bleed  less  freely  than  incised  ones;  yet,  the  hemorrhage  is 
soQ»etimes  considerable,  and  even  immediately  fatal.  When  I 
wr9M  serving  with  the  army  near  Antwerp,  a  soldier  was  brouf^t  to 
tbe  Military  Hospital,  who  had  received,  about  ten  minutes  previ- 
cwisljr,  a  musket-ball  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  He  had  not  been 
ittoire  than  two  minutes  in  the  ward,  when  an  enormous  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  from  an  injury  of  the  right  carotid,  near  its  origin, 
pixxfaiced  instantaneous  suffocation.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  escaped 
iioiiilfae  wound. 

U  is  computed,  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  killed  in  every 
great  battle  perish  of  internal  hemorrhage.  In  Dupuyrten^s  clinical 
lectures,  a  young  man  is  mentioned,  who  received  a  musket-ball  in 
tbe  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  died  of  hemorrhage  from  the  femo- 
ral artery,  as  he  was  being  conveyed  from  one  of  the  streets  of  Pa- 
ris into  the  H6tel  Dieu. 

In  deeply  penetrating  gunshot  wounds,  a  critical  period  comes 
on  at  the  end  of  a  week,  or  ten  or  twelve  days;  for,  this  is  the  tim» 
when  the  sloughs  begin  to  loosen.     It  is  often  impossible  to  kiUKir 
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at  first  what  parts  are  injured:  the  extent  and  danger  of  Ae  wound 
cannot  be  judged  of,  perhaps,  nntil  the  coats  of  some  large  artery, 
l>owel,  or  other  important  orean,  touched  by  the  ball  m  its  passage, 
dye  way  on  the  loosening  of  the  sloughs.  The  wound  may  now 
become  far  more  complicated  than  was  expected,  and  profuse  he* 
morrhage,  or  the  efiiision  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  other 
viscera,  may  greatly  change  the  circumstances  on  wUch  the  prog- 
nosis is  founded.  Such  bleeding  may,  indeed,  destroy  the  patient  in 
a  few  seconds;  or  the  efiiisions  give  rise  to  fatal  inflammation  within 
the  abdomen  or  chest.  Severafdays  after  the  receipt  of  a  gun-shot 
wound,  when  all  the  dangers  of  the  first  inflammation  arenearly  over, 
the  separation  of  a  slough  may  cause  hemorrhage  fi'om  a  deep-seat- 
ed artery.  In  some  cases,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  abdomen, 
or  the  chest;  and  in  others,  the  patient  is  carried  ofiT  in  another 
manner,  namely,  by  profuse  discbarges  of  blood  from  the  bowels. 
The  case  of  a  soldier  of  the  44tb  regiment,  which  came  under  my 
notice  in  Holland,  in  the  year,  1814,  afi!brds  a  good  illustration  of 
the  risk  of  hemorrhage,  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  gunshot  wound,  the  period  when  the  sloughs  begin  to  be  loos- 
ened. This  man  had  been  shot  through  the  ham,  and,  one  side  of 
the  popliteal  artery  having  been  injured,  it  sloughed  about  eight  days 
after  the  accident,  and  profuse  hemorrhage  ensued.  A  tourniquet 
was  immediately  put  on,  and  the  femoral  artery  secured  about  the 
middle  of  the  thigh;  which  operation  proved  completely  successful. 
The  reason  for  deviating  in  this  instance  from  the  conunon  maxim 
of  cutting  down  to  tlie  bleeding  part  of  an  artery,  and  applying  two 
ligatures  to  it,  will  be  understood  from  the  observations  already  de- 
livered on  the  subject  of  hemorrhage.  The  foregoing  case  is  in- 
structive on  another  point:  it  teaches  us  why  the  separation  of 
sloughs  in  gunshot  wounds  often  leads  to  copious  and  fatal  hemorr- 
hage; a  remarkable  diflference  from  what  is  seen  in  common  mortifi- 
cation, where  the  arteries,  being  plugged  up  with  coagulum,  rarely 
bleed  on  the  detachment  of  the  dead  parts.  In  gunshot  wounds, 
the  ball  sometimes  touches  only  a  portion  of  the  side  of  a  large 
artery;  the  slough  or  ulceration  of  the  vessel  is  restricted  to  this 
situation;  and  its  cavity  is  neither  filled  up  with  a  clot,  nor  always 
completely  occupied  by  coagi.iiating  lymph. 

The  foregoing  remarks  chiefly  relate  to  bleedings  from  such  gun- 
shot wounds  as  penetrate  deeply,  and  are  produced  by  bullets,  musket- 
balls  or  grape-shot;  for  the  injury  arising  from  the  blow  of  a  can- 
non-ball, is  attended  with  such  a  degree  of  contusion  and  lacera- 
tion, that  a  great  deal  of  bleeding  rarely  follows.  We  here  observe 
the  same  thing  as  is  noticed  when  a  limb  is  torn  ofl^  by  getting 
entangled  in  machinery;  a  limb  may  be  carried  away  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  even  as  high  as  the  shoulder,  or  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  with- 
out any  bleeding  of  importance,  or  any  necessity  for  ligatures,  either 
at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  or  afterwards,  unless  amputation  be 
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done.  We  had  mimeroiM  proofe  of  this  ftct  daring  the  last  war. 
A  soldier  of  the  rifle  brigade  had  his  arm  shattered  to  pieces  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  as  h^h  as  the  shoulder;  yet  there  was  no  hem- 
orrhage. A  Dutch  soldier  was  brought  to  the  Military  Hospital, 
whose  leg  had  been  carried  away  a  little  way  below  the  knee,  and 
whose  thigh  I  was  obliged  to  amputate:  no  hemorrhage  preceded 
the  operation.  Then,  then  another  remarkable  case  was  brought  b 
the  preceding  year  to  the  British  Field  Hospital,  at  Merxem,  near 
Antwerp:  the  greater  part  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  with  the 
whole  cushion  of  the  shoulder,  had  been  shot  away  by  a  cannon* 
ball  from  one  of  the  French  batteries,  yet  no  bleeding  of  importance 
occurred,  and  the  man  ultimately  recovered. 

The  peculiarities  of  gunshot  wounds  are  numerous:  one  of  them, 
occasionally  noticed,  is  the  gradual  loss  of  the  pulse  in  the  injured 
limb  a  few  days  after  the  accident.  One  side  of  the  main  artery  is 
hurt  by  the  ball,  but  instead  of  sloughing,  it  inflames,  and  the  vessel 
is  rendered  impervious  by  a  plug  of  coagulating  lymph. 

A  gunshot  wound  may  have  one  or  two  openings,  according  as 
the  ball  has  lodged  in  or  passed  quite  through  the  part.  When  a 
musket  or  pistol  ball  has  entered  a  fleshy  part,  an  apperture  is  seen 
rather  smaller  than  the  bullet  itself,  with  its  circumference  discolored 
by  echymosis,  and  its  edge  forced  somewhat  inwards;  and,  if  the 
ball  has  passed  quite  through  the  part,  another  larger  opening,  less 
contused  than  the  former,  is  left  at  the  point  of  its  exit,  with  an  ir^ 
regular  and  prominent  margin. 

The  direction  of  a  ball  or  bullet  in  motion,  however  quick  its 
course,  is  readily  changed  by  the  resistance  it  meets  with,  and  the 
ball  then  becomes  reflected.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  a 
baU  always  has  two  motions;  that  of  a  paraboloid  curve,  and  that  of 
a  rotation  or  spinning  of  it  on  its  own  axis.  If  we  had  all  the  data 
for  our  calculations,  the  seemingly  extraordinary  course  which  a 
ball  sometimes  takes  would  be  completely  explicable  by  the  laws 
of  projectiles.  In  some  cases,  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit  are 
precisely  opposite  one  another;  but,  in  others,  their  relative  posi- 
tions are  very  diflerent.  Dr.  Hennen  records  an  instance,  in  which 
a  musket-ball  entered  in  front  of  the  larynx,  and  passed  all  round  the 
neck,  nearly  to  the  point  opposite  that  at  which  it  first  pierced 
the  skin.  When  baUs  strike  the  ribs  obliquely,  their  course  will 
often  be  so  changed,  that  they  vrill  nm  almost  completely  round  the 
body.  A  similar  occurrence  is  sometimes  noticed  on  the  head, 
where  a  ball,  after  having  entered  at  the  temple,  may  be  so  turned 
as  to  pass  round  the  cranium  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  head.  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  strength  and  elasticity  of  the 
skin.  As  a  soldier  was  climbing  up  a  scaling  ladder,  with  his  arm 
extended  upwards,  a  musket-ball  pierced  tne  centre  of  the  upper 
arm,  and  passed  over  the  back  of  the  chest,  thence  amongst  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and,  having  pervaded  the  glutei,  stopped  about 
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bdf  wty  down  te  opposite  tUgb,  on  the  fore  part  of  wUeb  it  pre-- 
sented  itself. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  more  frequently  complicated  with  fartign 
bodies  than  any  other  description  of  wounds.  These  may  consist  or 
pieces  of  the  clothes,  of  the  ball  itself,  of  fragments  of  bone^, 
pieces  of  bomb-shells,  splinters  of  wood,  &c. 

When  there  is  only  one  opeoting,  we  may  infer,  that  the  wound 
contains  a  foreign  body.  There  is,  however,  one  exception,  which 
is,  when  the  ball  carries  along  with  it  into  the  flesh  a  pouch  of  the 
clothes,  which,  on  being  withdrawn,  brings  out  the  baU  with  it.  A 
ball  may  also  stop  close  to  the  orifice,  and  be  ejected  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  ribs. 

In  1814,  a  French  soldier,  wounded  under  the  walls  of  Paris,, 
was  brought  into  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  On  examining  the  upper  part  of 
the  leg,  some  pieces  of  the  soldier's  dress  were  observed  to  be 
lodged  in  the  tibia.  By  using  force  they  were  extracted.  They 
consisted  of  a  fragment  of  the  soldier's  gaiter,  which  incldded  a 
rausket-ball.  An  analagous  case  presented  itself  at  the  Hospital  la 
Piti^,  in  July,  1830:  a  ball  had  penetrated  the  abdomen,  carrying 
before  it  a  piece  of  the  torn  shirt,  which  served  very  usefully  for  its- 
extraction. 

The  opening,  made  by  a  ball  in  the  clothes,  is  always  much  nar- 
rower, than  that  in  the  skin.  It  was  the  ignorance  of  this  fact, 
which  raised  a  suspicion  that  Charles  the  Twelfth  had  been  assassi-^ 
nated;  for  the  opening,  made  in  his  hat  by  the  ball,  did  not  appear 
to  correspond  to  that  made  in  the  skin  of  his  forehead.* 

When  two  appertures  are  seen,  and  they  have  been  caused  by 
the  passage  of  one  entire  ball,  it  is  manifest  that  this  cannot  be  lodg- 
ed; yet  other  articles  may  be  so,  such  as  portions  of  clothes  and 
splinters  of  bone;  and,  occasionally  notwithstanding  a  ball  may  have 
produced  two  openings,  a  part  of  it  may  remain  behind,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  struck  tlie  edge  of  a  bone,  so  as  to  be  split  into* 
two  portions,  one  of  which  passes  out,  while  the  other  takes  anoth- 
er course  and  continues  lodged.  A  ball,  by  striking  against  a  bone, 
may  undergo  different  changes  in  its  shape,  be  flattened,  or  split 
into  fragments,  so  as  to  produce  mischief  very  difficult  to  account 
for.  A  ball  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  right  leg,  and  strikes^ 
against  the  spine,  or  sharp  edge  of  the  tibia,  whereby  it  is  cut  into 
two  fragments.  These  fragments,  then  diverging  a  little,  pass- 
through  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  lodge  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  other 
leg,  which  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  behind  the  other  limb. 
Thus  five  openings  may  be  caused  by  one  and  the  same  ball.  Balls, 
by  striking  against  iron  bars,  may  be  split  intofiragments,  which  theoi 


*  See  DapiytreD'f  Le^one  Oralef»  Ite.  t  i.  ^  42$. 
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enter  the  body  of  the  wouaded  person.    Di^jrtrmi  saw  rntny 

cases  of  ibis  kind  at  Paris,  during  the  disturbances  in  July,  18^.* 

It  was  once  a  disputed  point,  whether  the  cylindrical  bones  could 
be  fractured  longitudinally.  This  question  is  now  completely  set- 
tled. I  saw  several  examples  of  this  kind  of  injury,  which  were 
brought  into  the  hospital  at  Oudenbosch  from  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
They  often  extend  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  thigh  bone, 
or  tibia,  and  sometimes  run  into  the  knee,  followed  by  inflammatioa 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  ulceration  of  the  cartUages.  Where 
such  mischief  does  not  ensue,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
course  of  things.  In  University  College  museum,  there  is  one  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  extending  into  the  knee, 
and  united  very  well.  The  frequently  considerable  extent  of  longitu- 
dinal fissures  in  the  cylindrical  bones  from  gunshot  violence  should  be 
constantly  recollected,  when  amputation  is  about  to  be  performed; 
for,  it  may  be  necessary  on  this  account  to  make  the  incision  and 
saw  the  bone  several  inches  above  the  place  where  the  ball  entered 
the  limb.  A  case  of  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  femur,  from  the 
passage  of  a  ball  into  the  popliteal  space,  is  recorded,  in  which  the 
fissure  extended  from  the  internal  condyle  to  the  upper  third  of  the 
bone,  unattended  with  crepitus,  and  allowing  the  patient  to  stand  up 
after  the  injury.     It  proved  fatal  on  the  fifth  day.* 

Some  of  the  worst  compound  and  commintUed  fracturesj  ever 
seen  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  are  those  arising  from  gunshot  vio- 
lence. They  are  not  only  frequently  complicated  with  extensive 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  wounds  of  the  nervous  and  arterial 
trunks,  but  with  a  degree  of  comminution  and  splintering  of  the 
bones,  rarely  noticed  in  any  common  examples  of  such  injuries. 
It  is  also  one  peculiarity  of  gunshot  injuries,  that  they  sometimes 
cause  a  compound  fracture,  and  dreaduil  laceration  of  the  hip  and 
shoulder  joints,  which  are  hardly  capable  of  being  so  injured  by 
any  other  means.  What  in  fact  is  likely  to  cause  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  or  femur,  but  a  gunshot  wound? 

In  gunshot  wounds,  the  prognosis  depends  chiefly  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  depth  of  the  injury,  and  the  nature  of  the  wounded  parts. 
Wounds  of  the  head,  lungs,  bowels,  considerable  arterira,  and 
hrge  joints,  extensive  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts, 
the  dreadful  degrees  of  concealed  mischief  often  resulting  from  what 
•re  erroneously  termed  mnd  contusions^  and  all  badly  conuBinuted 
'%fNt  compound  fractures,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  accidents  of  the 
fibok  dangerous  kind. 

I  have  slightly  alluded  to  the  true  manner,  in  which  what  are 
called  toind  conhmons  are  produced.  A  cannon-ball,  especially 
shen nearly  spent,  frequently  strikes  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  limb. 


*  LecoDi,  &e.  t  n.  p.  429. 

t  8m  Alooek,  in  Loud.  Med.  Gaz.  No.  for  June,  18a9»  p.  816. 
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oUiqiiely,  and  is  reiected  williout  breaking  the  lion*  A  ftoldier  mmy ' 
be  killed  in  this  waj  without  anj  appearance  of  external  vioieDee. » 
His  comrades  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  has  been  killed  by  tlHi 
wind  of  the  ball.  But  the  error  of  this  opinion  is  immediately  mani- 
fest, when  it  is  remembered,  that  cannon-ball*  often  carry  away  parts 
of  the  dress,  without  doing  any  harm  to  the  person.  I  remember 
a  case,  where  a  cannon-ball  passed  amongst  the  six  leg»  of  three 
officers  walking  together  arm  in  arm;  yet  both  legs  of  the  officer 
in  the  middle  escaped  injury,  while  one  leg  of  each  of  the  outside 
parties  was  so  shattered  as  to  require  immediate  amputation.  When 
a  cannon-ball  rolls,  as  it  were,  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  oTi 
a  limb,  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the  skin  keep  it  entire,  while 
the  muscles  and  even  the  bones  may  be  crushed  to  atoms,  or  the 
viscera  and  internal  vesseb  of  the  chest,  or  belly,  fatally  lacerated 
and  disorganised.  Hence,  when  these  wind-contusions  do  not  im- 
mediately kill,  as  they  often  do  when  the  abdomen  or  thorax  is  im- 
plicated, they  are,  at  all  events,  to  be  regarded  as  examples  of  the 
most  violent  forms  of  gunshot  faijury. 

In  July  1830,  at  l^aris,  a  woman's  humerus  was  completely' 
crushed  by  a  cannon-ball,  though  the  skin  remained  entire;  and,  in 
1814,  a  soldier  was  brought  to  the  H6td  Dieu  with  his  kidneys' 
pressed  to  atoms,  though  nothing  particular  was  noticed  in  the  loins 
but  a  considerable  swelling,  ihe  integuments  being  unbroken. 
Sloughing  ensued;  and  after  death  the  crushed  state  of  the  kidneys 
and  posterior  part  of  the  spine  was  detected.*  t 

The  violent  contusion  and  laceration  of  parts,  the  several  com* 

I)lications  of  fractured  bones,  foreign  bodies,  wounded  arteries,  and 
acerated  nervous  trunks,  are  events  fully  accounting  for  the  severi- 
ty of  the  consequences  of  many  gunshot  wounds,  comprising  dan- 
gerous degrees  of  inflammation  and  sympathetic  fever,  enormous 
abscesses,  mortification,  and  the  frequent  loss  of  limb  or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  immeditUe  effecti  of  a  gnnshot  tootmd  on  the 
aysUm  at  large^  they  vary  in  different  subjects,  even  with  the  same 
kinds  of  injury.  Of  course,  the  results  of  profuse  bleedings  will  be 
nearly  alike  in  all  individuals,  and  death  be  often  suddenly  produced 
by  such  as  occur  from  vessels  of  large  size  within  the  thorax  or  ab- 
domen. Some  men  will  have  their  limbs  carried  away  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  without  betraying  at  first  the  slightest  symptom  of  mental  or 
corporeal  agitation;  others  will  be  seized  with  faintness,  vomiting, 
shiverings,  a  deadly  paleness,  and  syncope,  firom  injuries  of  only  a 
trivial  kind.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  disturbance  and  depression 
of  the  system  may  generally  be  removed  by  giving  the  patient  a  lit* 
tie  wine  or  other  cordial,  or  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  and  by  assur- 
ing him  of  his  safety. 

However,  the  long  continuance  of  the  foregoing  class  of  symp- 

*  Dnpojtren,  op.  cH.  t.  iL  p.  486. 
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tons  ought  to  raise  suspioioDs  of  kitenial  bemorriiage,  efiusicm  in  one 
4>f  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  iojiuy  of  important  yiscera,or  oth- 
«r  serious  mischief. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  alarm,  frequently  excited  in  the  ani- 
anal  economy  by  a  gunshot  wound  on  its  first  reception,  a  reaction 
follows,  or  that  of  the  constitution,  which  is  described  under  the 
^name  of  sympathetic  inflammatory  fever.  This  will  afterwards 
^abate  as  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  diminish:  or,  if  these  goon 
unfavorably,  it  may  change  to  hectic,  so  as  either  to  destroy  the 
jNitient,  or  render  die  removal  of  the  injured  part  necessary  for  his 
preservation. 

TREATMENT    OF    OUN8H0T   WOUNDS. 

If  the  injury  be  in  one  of  the  limbs,  the  first  thing  is  to  decide 
whether  the  wound  is  such  as  to  require  amputation,  or  whether  4ui 
attempt  can  prudently  be  made  to  save  the  part.  The  decision  is 
generally  one  of  vast  importance,  because,  if  the  injury  be  sufficient- 
ry  bad  to  make  the  chance  of  preserving  the  limb  hopeless,  the  op- 
eration oueht  to  be  performed  mthout  delay ^  and  the  opportunity  of 
doing  it,  if  now  neglected,  may  never  return.  Violent  inflamma- 
tion, suppuration,  and  profuse  abscesses,  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
and  even  a  rapid  mortification,  attended  by  the  utmost  disorder  of 
the  whole  system,  may  come  on,  and  the  patient  thereby  be  placed 
in  a  condition,  presentmg  little  or  no  prospect  of  recovery,  whatever 
be  attempted. 

In  many  gunshot  wounds,  the  stoppage  of  bleeding,  and  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies,  constitute  the  two  earliest  indications. 
With  respect  to  hemorrhage,  the  rule  is  also  to  be  observed,  which 
applies  to  wounded  arteries  in  general,  viz.  that  of  exposing  the 
wounded  part  of  the  artery,  if  circumstances  admit  of  it,  and  putting 
one  ligature  on  the  upper,  the  other  on  the  lower  orifice  or  portion 
of  the  bleeding  vessel.  To  instances  of  profuse  hemorrhage  from 
the  limbs,  directly  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  this  rule  is  strictly 
applicable;  but  not  so  to  many  examples  of  secondary  bleeding,  where 
the  artery  and  neighboring  textures  are  in  a  state  of  inflammatbn, 
suppuration,  and  sloughing;  the  parts  incapable  of  bearing  further 
disturbance;  and  the  artery  indisposed  to  heal,  if  it  were  tied,  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  often  a  difficult,  or  impracticable, 
thing.  Here  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  remarks  on  hemor- 
rhage and  compound  fractures,  are  to  be  acted  upon,  and  es- 
peciaUy  with  reference  to  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  tibial  ar- 
teries. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  artery,  for  wound  s 
of  the  radial  and  ulnar,  often  fails  from  the  freedom  of  tlie  anastomo- 
ses with  the  recurrent  arteries.  An  instance  of  such  failure,  on  thQ 
third  day  after  the  operation,  is  given  by  Mr.  Alcock< 
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It  was  formeriy  the  custom  to  dikte  the  orifices  of  all  gunsfaot 
wounds  with  a  curved  bistoury.  Tbb  was  dooe,  first,  to  faoifilatia 
the  extraetion  of  foreign  bodies;  secondly,  to  lessen  the  tension  and 
constriction  of  the  parts;  thirdly,  to  diminish  the  inflammatioD  by 
procuring  an  eiracuation  of  blo<Kl;  and,  fourthly,  to  make  a  leac^ 
oudet  for  any  purulent  matter  which  in^ht  be  formed.  The  prae* 
tice  should  not,  however,  be  adopted  without  discrimination. 

John  Hunter  observed  that,  when  an  incision  was  made  at  the 
orifice  of  a  gunshot  wound,  it  generally  healed  up  in  four  of  five 
dajrs,  leaving  the  parts  just  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  knife  had  not 
been  empk>yed  at  all.  Some  gunshot  wounds  it  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  dilate,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
abdomen,  the  doing  of  which  would  occasion  exposure  and  {nrotm* 
sioQ  of  the  viscera. 

In  general,  British  surgeons  only  dilate  the  orifice  of  a  gunsbot 
wound  when  some  clear  and  determiniUe  object  can  be  accompUsk* 
td  by  it;  as  when  ballsy  splinters  of  bone,  or  ocher  foreign  bodies^ 
are  to  be  extracted,  a  freer  outlet  is  required  for  purulent  matter^ 
or  slou^;  or  ligatores  are  to  be  applied  to  a  Ueedbg  artery^  or 
the  H^med  parts  are  tightly  compressed  by  an  unyielding  fescia. 
Whenever  a  ball  has  entered  a  part  which  is  likely  to  get  inio  thii 
eondition,  the  usefuhiess  of  dilatation  in  the  first  instance  is  yet 
strongly  kiststed  upon  by  some  authorities. 

1.  in  whatever  region  of  the  body  a  gMUshot  wound  is  to  be  din 
lated,  it  is  more  frequently  required  for  the  opening  by  which  the 
ball  has  made  its  exit;  because  whatever  extraneous  siibstances  havis 
been  formed  by  the  splintering  of  bones,  or  carried  into  the  part  by 
the  bell,  are  most  likely  to  lie  in  this  direction. 

2.  Another  general  rule  is  to  dilate  more  fireely  the  opening 
which,  in  the  patient's  usual  position,  will  be  most  depending. 

No  doubt  can  exist  about  the  propriety  of  removing  foreign  bodieo 
as  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  without  too  much  irritation  of  the  part»; 
and,  on  tl)is  condition,  not  only  is  the  plan  right  of  making  a  dilata< 
tion  of  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  but  even  of  practising  other  deeper 
incisions.  Indeed,  as  inflammation  has  not  yet  come  on,  the  pro*- 
ceedings  ibr  the  purpose  are  much  less  painful  immediately  after  the 
accident,  than  at  a  subseouent  period.  But  we  should  only  resort 
to  this  method  when  the  /oreign  bodies  can  be  found  with  certainty, 
and  extracted  with  tolerable  facility.  Their  precise  situation  is  fre- 
quendy  unknown;  and,  on  other  occasions,  even  when  it  is  known, 
they  may  be  so  firmly  fixed,  or  so  deeply  lodged,  that  the  measures, 
necessary  for  their  removal,  would  be  productive  of  far  greater 
mischief,  than  would  result  from  their  con  inuance. 

The  generality  of  British  military  surgeons  make  it  a  rule  only 
to  remove  at  first  those  foreign  bodies  v>hich  are  near  the  external 
opening  or  are  superficial^  and  can  be  taken  out  without  too  much 
pain  and  initation;  or,  if  they  meddle  with  others  deeply  placed, 

20* 
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tbej  do  80  only  when  compelled  to  it  by  the  urgency  of  symptoms 
excited  by  the  pressure  of  such  foreign  bodies  on  organs  of  import- 
ance. Thus  a  ball  lodged  under  the  skull,  upon  the  surface  ot  the 
dura  mater,  may  produce  such  compression  of  the  brain  as  will  jus- 
tify any  operation  calculated  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  extract  the  of- 
fending body.  As  for  others  deeply  and  firmly  lodged,  but  not  attended 
with  such  urgency,  they  often  become  loosened  and  get  nearer  the 
surface  after  suppiu^tion  has  taken  place,  or  the  sloughs  have  been  de- 
tached. Something,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  foreign 
body;  rough  angular  substances,  broken  and  irreeular  shaped  masses 
of  lead,  loose  splinters  of  bone,  and  portions  oi  the  clothes,  creat- 
mg  more  irritation  than  a  smooth  leaden  ball,  and  therefore  more 
urgently  requiring  to  be  extracted.  Smooth,  round,  leaden  balls 
sometimes  he  in  parts  for  an  indefinite  time  without  occasioniiig 
much  inconvenience.  Adhesive  inflammation  forms  a  cyst  for  tbem, 
by  which  they  are  separated  fi-om  the  neighboring  textures.  Be- 
tween such  a  cyst  and  the  foreign  body,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of 
serous  fluid.* 

Balls  do  not,  however,  alwajrs  remain  thus  stationary;  sometimes^ 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  case,  they  change  their  place  rapidly. 
Hence,  it  is  not  warrantable  to  practise  an  incision  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  ball,  whose  situation  has  not  been  made  out  directly  be- 
fore the  operation.  Balls  mostly  travel  towards  the  surface,  less 
^rarely  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  body. 

No  surgeons  of  the  present  time  entertain  any  doubt,  that  Mr. 
Hunter  was  too  timid  m  his  precepts  relating  to  the  extraction  <^ 
balls  from  gunshot  wounds.  This  observation  applies  particularly 
to  his  advice,  ''  that,  where  the  ball  lies  so  remotdy  firom  the  skin» 
that  it  can  only  just  be  felt,  and  the  skin  itself  is  quite  uninjured,  no 
counter-opening  ought  to  be  made."  In  opposition  to  this  plan,  the 
following  maxim  has  been  inculcated: — If  the  ball  can  be  felt,  it 
matters  not  what  depth  of  muscular  parts  may  intervene,  it  should 
be  extracted,  and  the  necessary  incisions  made  for  the  purpose. 
In  one  iatal  case,  where  the  ball  was  lodged  deeply  under  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  where  it  could  be  felt  with  a  jprobe,  Mr.  Alcock  regretted 
that  he  did  not  at  once  extract  it  by  a  free  incision  directly  through 
those  muscles,  down  to  the  foreign  body.f  He  gives  also  another 
case,  in  which  a  ball  lay  imbedded  in  osseous  matter  between  the 
radius  and  ulna.  **  This  wound,  after  many  weeks'  treatment,  pro- 
duced a  permanent  twisting  downwards,  and  contraction  inwards,  of 
the  hand,  so  as  to  render  it  not  only  useless,  but  exceedingly  incon- 
venient; and,  all  measures  failing  to  prevent  or  amend  it,  the  arm 
was  amputated.  But,  says  this  gentleman,  had  the  ball  been  dis- 
covered and  extracted  in  the  first  instance,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  a 


*  Dnpuytren,  Lemons  Orales  de  Clinique  Cbir.  t.  il  p.  4S8. 
t  See  Me<L  Gaz.  New  Series,  No.  81. 
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tueAil  hand  might  have  been  saved."  Not  koowiog  the  exact  state 
of  the  limb,  I  can  offer  no  opinion  on  what  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  proceeding  in  the  subsequent  stage  of  the  case;  but 
it  is  clear  to  me,  that  these  and  numerous  other  facts  prove  that  the 
practice  of  extracting  balls  is  more  limited  than  it  ought  to  be. 

For  the  extraction  of  balls,  bullet-drawers  and  forceps  of  partic- 
ular construction  are  sometimes  employed ;  but  the  fingers  and  com- 
mon forceps  are  generally  the  best  instruments.  Balls  sometimes 
pass  nearly  through  parts,  and  then  lodge  under  the  skin:  here  they 
should  be  cut  upon,  and  removed. 

Dupujrtren  makes  useful  practical  distinctions  between  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  splinters;  and  particularly  notices  such  as  still  retain  a 
connexion,  and  may  live  and  beneficially  contribute  to  promote  the 
repair  of  the  fracture;  and  others,  which  are  completely  detached, 
either  in  the  first  instance,  or  afterwards,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
foreign  bodies.  On  the  same  point,  Mr.  Alcock  proposes  two 
maxims:  1.  Since  fragments,  particularly  long  and  irregular 
ones,  generally  in  contact  at  one  or  more  points,  will  not  only  unite 
io  a  finn  and  perfect  manner,  but  serve  as  a  useful  connecting  link 
to  the  shafts;  since,  moreover,  such  fragments  have  extensive  adhe- 
sions to  muscular  fibres,  and,  if  deeply  placed,  cannot  be  extracted 
without  a  good  deal  of  dissection,  and  some  violence,  this  operation, 
mder  such  circumstances,  ought  never  to  be  attempted.  2.  A 
completely  detached  and  short  fragment  should  be  removed  at  once, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  much  dissection  or  violence,  as  it  is  hkely 
in  a  few  hours  to  become  dead,  and  act  as  a  foreign  body.* 

Military  surgeons  differ  respecting  one  particular  case,  which  is 
when  a  ball  penetrates  and  lodges  in  the  spongy  part  of  a  bone. 
Baron  Larrey  only  sanctions  the  attempt  at  extraction  ivhen  the  baU 
is  actually  producing  dangerous  effects:  some  other  surgeons,  on  the 
contrary,  deem  it  right  always  to  try  to  extract  it  without  delay,  ap- 
prehending that  its  presence  will  bring  on  necrosis,  abscesses,  sinu- 
ses, and  that  the  diseased  state  of  the  limb  will  be  likely  to  continue 
for  years.  Much  must  depend  upon  the  precise  situation  of  the  ball 
with  respect  to  the  wound  in  the  skin,  and  whether  it  be  deeply  im- 
pacted, or  only  partially  buried  in  the  head  of  the  bone.  If  plainly 
perceptible,  not  too  deeply  buried  in  the  cancellous  structure,  and  it 
could  be  got  at  without  cutting  through  a  great  thickness  of  soft  parts, 
or  injuring  the  synovial  membrane  of  a  considerable  joint,  the  ex- 
traction of  it  would  be  the  most  advisable  practice.  Such  a  case, 
attended  with  severe  effects,  and  not  admitting  of  extraction  of  the 
ball,  might  justify  the  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  or  the 
parts  of  some  other  bones,  in  which  the  ball  had  lodged. 

Superficial^  lights  unirritating  dressings  are  now  generally  pre- 
ferred as  the  first  application  to  gunshot  wounds.     On  the  field  of 


*  See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  New  SeriM,  N.  88.  p.  240. 
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batde,  iodeed,  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  the  wounded  if  the  aur* 
geon,  after  payiug  itteDtion  to  hemorrhage  and  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodiesy  were  to  be  content  with  applying  simple  pledgets,  and  cover* 
ing  the  parts,  if  the  weather  were  not  too  severe,  with  handkerchiefii 
or  linen  wet  with  cold  water.  The  hasty  and  indiscriminate  employ- 
roent  of  tight  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  tense  bandages,  has 
cost  thousands  of  soldiers  their  limbs  or  lives.  Dupuytren  insists 
upon  the  usefulness  of  keeping  gun-shot  wounds  excluded  from  the 
air.  He  applies  to  them  fine  old  linen,  with  numerous  apertures 
cut  in  it.  This  is  covered  with  cerate,  and  put  on  the  part.  Over 
the  pledget  is  laid  charpie,  which  is  preferred  by  the  French  to  lint, 
as  being  more  calculated  to  imbibe  the  discharge.  Instead  of  a 
roller,  the  application  and  undoing  of  which  cause  great  disturbance^ 
Dupuytren  preferred  long  widish  pieces  of  Unen,  which  were  made 
to  cross  over  the  wound,  and  then  pinned. 

One  of  the  most  eligible  applications  for  gunshot  wounds  is  the 
commoa  tepid  water-dressing,  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk;  or 
pledgets  of  simple  ointraent,  poultices,  and  fomeotatioDs.  In  the 
suppurative  stage,  poultices  and  fomentations  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed. They  are  decidedly  tlie  best  applications  when  a  sloi^ 
18  present,  or  matter  is  forming;  previously  to  which  states,  that  is 
to  say,  during  the  first  two  or  three  days,  cold  lotions  are  sometimes 
preferred.  Cold  evaporating  washes  and  cold  water  are  not  to  be 
applied,  however,  when  the  temperature  of  the  part  or  limb  is  lower 
than  natural,  the  circulation  in  it  languid,  the  weather  cold,  and  the 
patient  particularly  exposed  to  it.  Such  practice  mi^t  bring  oo 
mortification. 

The  early  stage  of  gunshot  wounds  generally  requires  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  As  soon  as  inflammation  comes  on,  venesection, 
leeches,  aperient  medicines,  and  low  diet  are  indicated.  Wounded 
soldiers,  being  subjects  thrown  from  a  state  of  full  health  into  one 
of  considerable  danger,  are  sometimes  conceived  not  to  thrive  so 
well  under  a  system  of  starvation  as  other  individuals  laboring  under 
an  equal  degree  of  inflammation.  Whether  this  idea  be  correct,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say;  but  in  regulating  the  diet  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  habit.  The  wounded  Cossacks,  brought  into 
the  H'»tel  Dieu  in  1814,  were  observed  by  Dupuytren  to  eat  with 
impunity  ten  times  as  much  as  a  Spaniard  in  health.  In  many  cases, 
the  free  use  of  the  lancet  is  the  chief  means  of  saving  life;  this  fact 
is  exemplified  in  wounds  of  the  chest,  attended  with  injury  of  the 
lungs,  in  those  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  injury  of  the  vis- 
cera, and  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  head,  where  the  efiTects  extend 
to  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

In  such  examples,  particularly,  as  well  as  in  all  others  in  which 
Ae  inflammation  is  likely  to  be  severe  and  dangerous,  on  account 
of  its  extent  or  situation,  venesection,  leeches,  and  the  most  power- 
ful antiphlogistic  means  must  not  be  omitted.     As  for  bleeding,  both 
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with  the  hmcet  tnd  leeches,  it  must  be  carried  to  the  d^ree  re^ir«* 
ed  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances. 

When  the  course  of  a  ball  b  such  as  to  create  risk  of  secoiidary 
hemorrhage,  on  the  loosening  of  the  sloughs,  that  is,  between  the 
sixth  and  fourteenth  days,  the  surgeon  should  be  upon  his  guard,  and 
direct  the  patient  to  be  at  this  time  closely  watched,  and  preparation 
made  for  the  immediate  suppressiiMi  of  the  bleeding. 

The  first  dressings  should  not  be  removed  before  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  unless  tight  bandages,  stifiTened  with  blood,  cover  and  con- 
ceal the  parts,  when,  perhaps,  the  sooner  they  are  removed  the  bet- 
ter. With  thb  view,  tbey  should  be  moistened  with  warm  water, 
and  cut  off  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  wound  as  possible. 
About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  will  be  quite  early  enough  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  rest  of  the  dressings,  unless  excessive  pain,  or  sudden 
hemorrhage,  should  render  an  earlier  change  of  them  proper.  Du* 
puytren  used  not  to  remove  the  first  dressings  before  the  fifth,  sixth, 
or  seventh  day;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  unpleasant  efiluvia,  he  took 
away  the  outer  pieces  sooner,  and  wetted  the  remainder  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  soda. 

When  gunshot  wounds  suppurate  or  slough  to  any  great  extent, 
they  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  with  refer«' 
ence  to  abscesses  and  mortification. 

When  complicated  with  hospital  gangrene^  we  are  to  adopt  those 
measures,  which  were  advised  in  the  observations  delivered  on  that 
formidable  disease.  Baron  Dupuytren's  report  of  the  effect  of  the 
chlorides  upon  it  does  not  agree  with  that  ot  Lisfranc;  for  be  finds 
them  ineffectual  in  stopping  it,  and  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric 
acid  is  what  be  prefers. 

When  complicated  with  broken  bones,  gunshot  wounds  are  to  be 
treated  on  principles  applicable  to  compound  fractures. 

When  complicated  with  tetanus,  the  practice  should  be  regulated 
by  considerations  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Sometimes,  after  a  bad  gunshot  wound,  particularly  one  attended 
with  a  shattered  state  of  the  bones,  has  suppurated,  the  case,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  favorable  course,  proceeds  from  bad  to  worse; 
large,  extensive,  and  repeated  abscesses  form;  the  matter  spreads, 
not  only  under  the  integuments,  but  between  the  muscles  and  under 
the  fascia.  One  collection  of  matter  is  no  sooner  discharged,  than 
another  presents  itself.  Fragments  of  bone  keep  up  incessant  irri- 
tation; the  fi^cture  sometimes  unites  partially,  sometimes  not  at  all; 
the  bone  may  be  attacked  by  necrosis;  the  patient  has  hectic  symp- 
toms in  an  urgent  shape,  profuse  night  sweats,  a  small  quick  pulse 
from  130  to  160;  no  appetite,  little  sleep,  and  great  emaciation, 
with  perhaps  frequent  vomiting,  or  colliquative  diarrhoea.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  further  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  save 
the  limb  would  only  terminate  in  the  loss  of  the  patient's  life.     On 
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the  coBtrary,  by  remoTiBg  the  limb,  the  cooetitiitieBil  deitgwmul 
may  ofteo  be  checked,  and  the  patient  sared. 

AmputatioB  may  also  become  indispensable,  secooAiriiy,  io  coo* 
seq|uence  of  traumatic  gangrene,  which  so  ofteo  follows  gonsbet  in* 
juries,  complicated  with  fracture  or  a  wouod  of  an  arterial  trunk. 
Here  the  practical  rules  are,  not  to  defer  the  operation  tiH  the  red 
line  of  demarcation  has  been  formed,  and  to  make  the  incisioD  in 
sound  textures. 

Amputation  may  also  be  required,  secondarily,  when  a  gimahot 
wound  of  an  alarming  kind  becomes  complicated  with  secondary 
hemorrhage,  not  admitting  of  suppression  by  the  ligature  of  a  prim* 
cipal  artery  at  some  distance  from  the  wound  itself;  for,  besides 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  bleeding  part  of  the  artery  in  the  midsl 
of  the  diseased  textures,  the  slou^s,  matter,  and  blood  around  it, 
the  ligature,  if  the  vessel  should  admit  of  being  tied,  would  be  of  no 
avail,  in  consequence  of  the  artery  itself  being  in  a  diseased  state* 


CASES    DEMANDINe   AMPUTATION    DIRECTLT,  OR    SOON    AFTER 
THEIR   OCCURRENCE. 

1 .  When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb 
has  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  or  the  explosion  of  a  bomb. 
Exceptions  occur  where  the  ball  has  taken  off  the  arm  close  to  the 
shoulder  or  at  the  joint  itself,  together  with  the  accromion  or  cora* 
coid  process,  and  spine  of  the  scapula.  Here  no  parts  would  be 
left,  on  which  the  operation  could  be  done.     The  same  remark  ap- 

flies  to  other  examples,  in  which  the  thigh  is  torn  off  at  the  hip. 
n  such  cases,  we  should  free  the  wound  from  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances, whether  splinters  of  bone  or  other  things,  and  stop  bleed- 
ing if  it  be  going  on,  or,  even  if  it  be  not,  we  should  imitate  Du- 
puytren,  and  tie  the  exposed  mouth  of  the  principal  artery,  in  order 
to  prevent  it.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  the  patient  from 
many  serious  dangers,  as  those  of  the  shock  of  such  an  injury  on 
the  system;  or,  if  he  get  over  these  first  perils,  he  will  still  have  to 
encounter  all  those  of  violent  infiammation,  and^profuse  suppuration; 
the  difficuhy  of  healing  the  stump;  and  the  risk  of  inflammation  of 
interna]  organs;  an  event  as  formidable  as  it  is  common. 

2.  When  bones  are  much  shattered,  and  the  soft  parts  severely 
contused,  lacerated,  or  torn  away.  If  a  bone  were  fractured  only 
in  one  or  two  places,  the  splinters  not  being  niunerous,  the  chief 
vessels  and  nerves  not  being  touched,  and  the  soft  parts  not  severe- 
Iv  injured,  an  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  save  the  limb;  but,  in 
the  contrary  circumstances,  amputation  should  be  performed  with- 
out delay.  These  are,  however,  to  be  received  as  general  rules, 
founded  on  the  average  of  the  terminations  of  numerous  cases;  and 
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aot  either  upon  the  tbeolute  impoedbility  of  core,  or  the  oOTtaiatjr 
of  recovery  of  each  description  of  injury  in  bdividual  examples. 
Many  patients  with  wounded  £mbs,  condemned  to  operation  by  the 
nature  of  the  injuries,  refuse  to  submit  to  amputation,  and  yet  re* 
cover.  Still,  they  frequently  gain  little  advantage  from  such  re- 
fiisal;  for,  after  having  passed  through  all  risks,  long  protracted  hec- 
tic disorder,  and  undergone  innmoerable  painful  operations  for  the 
discharge  of  abscesses,  and  the  extraction  of  broken  or  dead  frag- 
BMiits  of  bone,  they  usually  remain  with  a  broken  constitution,  a 
shortened  mutilated  limb,  deep  adherent  cicatrices,  and  a  member 
that  is  only  an  incumbrance. 

3.  When  a  cannon-ball  tears  awiqr  a  great  mass  of  the  soft  parts, 
leaving  the  rest  badly  torn  and  contused,  the  principal  artery 
or  arteries  being  at  the  same  time  wounded,  though  the  bone  itself 
may  not  be  broken,  immediate  amputation  is  necessary. 

4.  An  injury  of  the  femoral  artery,  with  fracture  of  the  thigh 
bone,  is  another  case  for  immediate  amputation.  However,  Baron 
Dupuytren  does  not  admit  the  necessity  for  the  operation  when  the 
femoral  artery  is  wounded,  unless  the  fracture  be  a  severe  one. 
If  secondary  hemorrhage  were  to  occur,  this  event,  together  with 
the  diseased  state  of  the  limb  in  such  stage  of  the  case,  would  gen- 
erally call  for  amputation. 

5.  If  the  main  artery  and  vein  of  a  limb  be  both  injured  by  gun- 
shot, the  safest  practice  is  to  amputate  without  delay  for  the  pre- 
vention of  mortification  and  its  usual  fatal  result. 

6.  Fractures  from  grapeshot  wounds,  with  laceration  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  one  or  more  of  the  principal  nerves,  without  injury  of  the 
main  artery,  is  a  case  for  prompt  amputation,  as  is  exemplified  when 
a  cannon  shot  strikes  the  thigh,  and  carries  away  the  muscles  of  the 

?>sterior  part  of  the  limb,  together  with  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 
he  mere  division  of  this  nerve,  however,  without  extensive  lace- 
ration of  the  soft  parts,  would  not  require  amputation.  Cases  are  re- 
corded where  a  gunshot  injury  of  a  nerve  has  led  to  the  bulbous 
enlargement  of  the  end  of  it,  productive  of  severe  sufFering  on  the 
slightest  action  of  the  muscles,  or  pressure,  and  requiring  the  tumor 
to  be  removed.  Mr.  Alcock  gives  one  example,  in  which  such 
change  took  place  in  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  and  where  reUef  was 
obtamed  by  excision  of  the  bulbous  swelling. 

7.  Certain  injuries,  formerly  termed  mnd  contusions^  where  mus- 
cles, bones,  vessels,  and  other  textures  are  crushed,  diough  con- 
cealed under  the  skin  which  remains  entire.  Here  an  incision  is 
first  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  reality  of  the 
faiddfn  mischief.  When  the  bones  are  comminuted,  the  muscles 
diisorganized,  and  the  large  vesseb  wounded,  amputation  is  indk- 
pensable.  But,  if  the  vessels  and  bones  have  escaped,  and  die 
muscles  are  the  parts  efaieSy  injured,  amputation  m«v  be  defened« 

6.  Gimshot  wounds  of  the  large  jomts,  especially  of  the  knee, 
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are  muTertftDy  recognised  m  produciog  the  necesBHy  for  amptrta- 
lion.  Ampuiation  is  oecessary  when  a  ball  has  passed  through  the 
spoag^  part  of  a  bone,  near  a  large  joint,  or  through  the  joint  itself, 
especially  when  the  sjniovial  membrane  is  extensively  opened,  and 
the  comminution  considerable.  However,  in  fractures  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  humerus,  with  not  too  extensive  an  injury  of  the 
soft  parts,  extraction  of  the  broken  part  of  the  bone  is  preferable  to 
amputation. 

9.  Gunshot  fractures  of  the  two  upper  thirds  of  the  thigh  booe, 
or  of  its  neck,  are  generally  deemed  proper  cases  for  immediate 
amputation,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  as  soon  as  the  patient  has 
rallied  from  the  faintness  or  depression  often  caused  by  the  shock  of 
such  an  accident.  Fractures  of  the  lower  third  is  a  disputed  case, 
unless  much  comminuted,  and  the  soft  parts  are  severely  lacerated. 

10.  A  ball  lodged  in  the  articular  head  of  the  bone,  or  so  placed 
in  a  joint  as  not  to  admit  of  extraction.  Perhaps,  in  some  cases  of 
the  first  kind,  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone. 
The  excision  of  the  elbow  joint,  if  much  shattered,  is  a  justifiable 
and  often  successful  proceeding,  and,  if  adopted  without  delay,  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  the  limb.  The  excision  of  the  knee,  I  re- 
gard,  under  any  circumstances,  as  an  unwarrantable  measure. 

1 1 .  Fractures  of  the  patella,  unless  accompanied  by  great  com- 
minution, or  a  large  opening  in  the  synovial  membrane^  will  admit 
of  delay. 

12.  Injuries  of  the  forearm  by  a  musket-ball,  however  severe, 
rarely  forbid  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb;  and,  if  amputation 
become  necessary,  it  may  be  performed  after  the  chance  ot  savmg 
the  limb  has  been  taken.  These  remarks  apply  even  to  badly  com- 
minuted fractures  of  both  radius  and  ulna. 

13.  Extensive  denudation  and  concussion  of  a  bone  by  a  small 
cannon-shot,  or  piece  of  bomb-shell.  In  this  case,  the  medullary 
texture  suffers  injury,  and  the  muscles  are  contused  and  lacerated, 
the  limb  insensible,  the  foot  cold.  Here  mortification  will  be  sure 
to  follow,  unless  anticipated  by  the  operation.  This  case  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  leg,  where  the  tibia  is  superficial. 

14.  When  two  limbs  are  injured  in  a  severe  and  irrecoverable 
degree,  both  ought  to  be  amputated  without  delay.  Convalescents 
from  gunshot  wounds  should  return  to  a  full  diet,  and  the  use  of 
wine  and  beer,  very  gradually.  For  some  time  after  the  cure,  there 
b  a  strong  tendency  to  inflammation  of  internal  organs.  Accord- 
ing to  Dupuytren,  this  fact  was  particularly  exemplified  a  few  years 
ago,  at  the  Uonvalescent  Hospital,  at  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  wounaed  receiving  too  liberal  a  supply  of 
delicacies,  wine,  &c.  from  charitable  and  patriotic  individuals,  ma- 
ny of  them,  after  having  got  through  the  danger  of  severe  forms  of 
gunshot  violence,  fell  victims  to  inflammations  of  the  viscera. 
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As  poisoned  weapcms  are  not  made  use  of  by  civilised  nations, 
and  venomous  animals  are  not  numerous  in  this  country,  our  oppor^^ 
tunities  of  seeing  poisoned  wounds  are  but  limited.  Still,  the  bites* 
and  stings  of  insects,  the  pricks  and  cuts  received  in  dissection,  the 
bites  of  adders,  and  those  of  rabid  dogs,  cats,  foxes,  and,  on  the 
continent,  of  wolves  also,  form  together  a  subject  highly  mteresting. 

With  regard  to  the  stbgs  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  they  may 
bring  on  severe  consequences  in  unfavorable  states  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Professor  Gibson  gives  the  case  of  an  elderly  lady,  wlk^ 
died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  indisposition  occasioned  by 
the  sting  of  a  wasp«  Although  the  sting  of  a  single  bee  or  wasp  is 
not  generally  of  much  consequence,  fatal  effects  have  often  been 
known  to  result  from  an  attack  of  a  swarm  of  them.  A  sting  on 
the  eye  is  also  alleged  to  be  productive  of  a  most  violent  form  of 
ophthalmia.  Inadvertently  swallowing  a  bee  or  wasp  that  happens 
to  be  in  beer,  or  other  fluid,  may  prove  fatal.  Dr.  Gibson  has  re- 
corded an  instance  of  death  from  a  bee  being  accidentally  swallow- 
ed that  happened  to  be  in  a  piece  of  honeycomb.  The  recovery 
of  one  person  is  mentioned  in  the  Diet.  des.  Sciences  M^d.  who 
took  directly  after  the  accident  a  copious  draught  of  common  salt 
and  water. 

The  bite  of  the  mo$qwto  sometimes  leads  to  troublesome  ulcera- 
tion. Dr.  Dorsey  records  one  example  of  fatal  gangrene  from  such 
a  cause. 

Spiders  have  long  been  considered  as  venomous;  but  the  opm- 
ion,  I  believe,  is  only  correct  in  relation  to  some  of  them;  nor  cai^ 
any  of  them  be  said  to  produce  the  severe  effects  formerly  ascribed 
to  them.  Even  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  common  about  Naples, 
has  not  the  aggravated  consequences  often  depicted.  In  Marti- 
nique, as  we  learn  from  Moreau  de  Jonn^s,  there  is  an  enormous 
spider  that  destroys  small  birds  and  reptiles. 

The  scorpion  is  another  venomous  insect  of  warm  climates.  The 
largest,  the  scorpio  afer,  inhabits  India,  Persia,  and  Africa..  Its 
poison  is  contained  in  a  reservoir  near  the  tail,  and  poured  out  of 
two  minute  apertures  at  the  extremity  of  the  sting.  The  late  Mr. 
Allan  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  effects  of  its  bite  on  the 
crew  of  La  Diana,  a  French  frigate,  taken  into  our  service,  and 
abounding  with  scorpions,  which,  though  quiet  and  torpid  in  our  cli- 
mate, became  very  active  and  troublesome  on  the  vessel  returning 
to  a  warm  station.  The  sting  was  always  followed  by  violent  and 
extensive  inflammation,  swelling,  and  pain;  but  Mr.  Allan  never 
knew  any  dangerous  constitutional  disturbance  excited. 

The  best  application  to  the  stings  of  bees  and  wasps,  and  the  bites, 
of  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  are  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  the  liq.^ 
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nmmoD.  subcarbonatis,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  rose  water,  or 
tincture  of  opium.  Were  tbe  stings  numerous,  bleeding,  purging, 
and  a  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen  would  be  necessaiy. 

In  Morocco,  where  scorpions  are  numerous,  the  favorite  anti- 
dote is  aliye  oil.  A  ligature  is  first  applied  above  the  part:  the 
scing  is  then  cauterised  and  rubbed  with  the  oil.  If  I  were  to  meet 
with  such  a  case,  I  should  be  inclined  to  apply  a  cuppmg-glass;  for 
Sir  David  Barry's  experiments  prove  that,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  thus  removed,  absorption  is  immediately  stopped. 

BUes  ojvtfiomaw  sncikes.  In  Europe,  the  adder,  or  viper,  is  the 
most  venomous  reptile.  Its  poison  is  lodged  in  capsules  at  the 
roots  of  two  moveable  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  which,  when  the  ani- 
mal bites,  are  directed  downwards,  and  the  poison  is  then  compress- 
ed out  of  the  poison  c^sts,  and  passes  along  grooves  in  the  fangs 
into  the  wound.  In  this  country,  the  bite  of  an  adder  rarely  proves 
fiital  to  an  adult.  According  to  Fontana,  the  danger  of  the  bite  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  smalhess  of  tbe  animal  bitten.  Hence 
children  suner  greater  indisposition,  and  more  frequently  die  from 
the  injury,  than  grown-up  persons.  The  poison  of  vipers  operates 
also  with  unusual  peril  on  am'mals  already  weakened  by  disease.  It 
is  most  active  in  hot  weather,  has  greater  effect  when  the  circula- 
tion is  quick,  or  when  the  bite  happens  through  a  vein,  or  in  a  part 
near  the  source  of  circulation. 

Much  will  also  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  poison  in  the  capsules, 
and  the  depth  to  which  the  fangs  have  penetrated.  The  strength  of 
the  venom  is  particularly  great  in  the  procreating  season  of  the  rep- 
tile. 

The  effects  of  the  bites  of  all  venomous  snakes  take  place  with 
great  rapidity.  An  acute  pain  and  burning  sensation  are  instandy 
caused  bjr  the  bite  of  a  common  adder,  followed  by  rapid  swelling, 
and  a  livid  discoloration  of  the  part.  These  effects  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance,  indeed  frequently  to  the  whole  limb,  on  which 
livid  spots,  or  an  appearance  of  ecchymosis  takes  place.  This  rap- 
id swelling  is  caused  by  theefilision  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
Vke  what  occurs  in  difilise  inflammation  of  that  texture  from  other 
causes.  The  constitutional  effects  are,  giddiness,  extreme  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  depression  of  spirits,  faintness,  syncope,  small 
quick  irregular  pulse,  difficulty  of  respiration,  profuse,  cold,  clam- 
my sweats,  coniusion  of  vision,  headache,  vomiting  of  bilious  mat- 
ter, a  general  yellow  tinge  of  skin,  and  vast  pain  about  the  navel. 
When  the  case  ends  fatally,  a  rapid  and  extensive  gangrenous  afiec- 
tion  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  usually  noticed. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes^  two  indications 
present  themselves: — 

1.  To  endeavor  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  poison  inio  tbe 
system. 
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2.  To  resist  and  less^  its  operaliofi  oo  the  cooslitutiott  aftnr  it 
bas  entered  the  circulatioD. 

For  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  the  following  means  mre  pro- 
posed:— 

1.  Excision  of  the  bitten  part,  or  destroying  it  with  eausde. 
The  bite  of  an  adder,  however,  rarely  produces  severe  effeots 
enough  to  justify  such  proceedings,  and,  unless  the  excision  were 
to  go  beyond  the  depth  of  the  fang,  it  would  be  likely,  as  Sir  D. 
Bany  conceives,  to  do  harm  by  exposing  the  mouths  of  larger  ves- 
sels to  atmospheric  pressure. 

2.  The  application  of  a  ligature  or  tourniquet. 

3.  Suction.  In  Sir  D.  Barry's  experiments,  several  dogs  and 
rabbits  were  bitten  by  vipers.  To  the  bites  of  ^me  he  applied 
cupping-glasses;  to  the  bites  of  others  he  did  nothing.  Now,  al- 
though the  animals  left  to  their  fate  did  not  ultimately  perish,  yet 
they  were  invariably  attacked  with  convulsions  and  stupor,  and  the 
dogs  with  vomiting;  whereas,  when  the  cupping-glass  was  applied 
for  half  an  hour  to  those  which  had  been  bitten  by  one,  or  even  two 
or  three,  vipers,  thev  suffered  no  bad  symptoms  whatsoever,  and 
exhibited  no  mark  ot  constitutional  poisoning.  Sir  D.  Barry  is  not 
an  advocate  for  scarifications.  The  ligature,  and  simple  washing 
of  the  part,  and  exclusion  of  it  from  the  air,  are  the  only  ineasures 
which  he  approves  of  before  the  cupping-glass  is  applied;  and  even 
then  only  when  suction,  or  the  action  of  the  cuppmg-glass  cannot 
be  immediately  obtained.  When  a  cupping-glass  has  been  applied 
an  hour,  the  contents  of  all  the  vessels  will  have  taken  a  retrograde 
course;  a  stagnation  of  fluids  will  be  the  consequence,  and  the  ab- 
sorbent faculty  of  the  cupped  surface  suspended.  Thus,  according 
to  Sir  David  Barry,  by  letting  the  first  cupping  precede  excision, 
we  may  remove  some  of  the  poison,  and  lessen  the  chance  of  the 
remainder  being  taken  into  the  system. 

4.  The  next  proceeding  is  excision,  which  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  second  cupping.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  employ 
excision  at  all  for  the  bite  of  an  adder.  What  I  am  now  explabiog 
relates  rather  to  the  severer  description  of  poisoned  wounds,  and 
especially  to  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  cat,  or  fox. 

5.  In  such  cases,  the  part  having  been  cupped,  cut  out^  and 
cupped  again,  the  cautery,  or  a  powerful  caustic,  which  will  her- 
metically close  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  may  be  employed,  as  ad- 
vised by  Sir  David  Barry. 

6.  Specific  effects  have  been  ascribed  to  certain  local  applica- 
tions in  rendering  the  poison  inert;  as,  for  instance,  to  olive  oil,  to 
the  liq.  ammonie,  and  eau  de  luce.  Their  inefiicacy  was,  however, 
completely  demonstrated  in  France,  by  Hunaud  and  Geoflroi. 

With  regard  to  constitutional  trtalmtnty  ammonia  and  arsenic 
have  the  strongest  evidence  in  their  favor  as  internal  medecines. 
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L'eau  de  kice,  once  regarded  as  a  specific,  consists  of  ammonia 
with  a  small  proportion  of  amber,  and  therefore  resembles  the  spir. 
amroon.  succiuatus.  Ammonia  may  act  usefully  in  prerenting  syn- 
cope and  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  but  is  not  a  specific. 
Persons  under  the  influence  of  the  poison  of  serpents,  or  aflected 
with  hydrophobia,  or  tetanus,  are  capable  of  bearing  extraordinary 
doses  of  this  and  other  powerful  medicines,  such  as  opium  and  ar- 
senic; which  last  has,  perhaps,  more  evidence  in  its  favor,  as  ao 
antidote  for  the  bites  of  snakes,  than  any  other  article.  The  doses 
of  Uq.  arsenicalis,  given  every  half  hour,  by  Mr.  Ireland,  to  soldiers 
in  the  West  Indies,  bitten  by  the  colluber  carinatus,  contained  one 
grain  of  arsenic.  He  combined  with  this  treatment  purgative  clys- 
ters, and  as  soon  as  purging  and  griping  commenced,  the  arsenic 
was  discontinued. 

In  South  America,  the  plant  Mikania  guaco  has  hi^  reputation 
for  its  virtues  in  these  cases,  though  probably  its  power  is  exaggerat- 
ed; and,  in  fact,  there  are  many  causes  of  deception.  The  bites  of 
some  snakes  get  well  without  any  particular  medicines.  The  bites 
of  serpents  in  general  are  very  unequal  in  their  effects,  according 
to  the  season  ot  the  year,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  empty  or 
full  state  of  the  poison  bags,  and  the  strength,  health,  and  size  of 
the  animal  bitten.  Instances  occur,  both  among  the  Indians  and 
the  white  people,  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  and  thinly  settled 
parts  of  the  American  states,  of  almost  instantaneous  death  from 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  On  the  other  hand,  many  others  under- 
go very  trivial  indisposition  firom  a  similar  injury.  1  he  entrance  of 
a  fang  into  a  vein  is  stated  to  be  inevitable  and  quickly  fatal.  There 
was  a  man,  a  few  years  ago,  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  He  was  not  destroyed  so  quickly  as 
some  accounts  of  the  rattlesnake  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  There 
were  two  wounds  on  the  back  of  first  phalanx  of  thumb,  and  another 
on  the  forefinger.  The  hand  soon  began  to  swell,  and,  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours,  the  whole  limb,  armpit,  and  shoulder  were  very  cold 
and  enormously  swoolen.  All  the  surface  of  the  body  was  indeed 
remarkably  cold.  At  this  period,  the  mind  was  collected;  but,  im- 
mediately after  the  accident,  there  had  been  some  incoherence. 
From  the  armpit,  the  swelling  extended  down  the  side,  with  extra- 
vasation of  blood  in  the  loins,  giving  them  a  mottled  appearance. 

The  temperature  of  tlie  body  now  rose,  repeated  faintings  ensu- 
ed, vesications  made  their  appearance  in  several  places,  a  large  ab- 
scess formed  on  the  outside  of  the  elbow,  and  discharged  half  a 
pint  of  reddish  matter.  Sloughing  in  the  axilla,  on  the  forefinger, 
and  at  a  few  other  pomts,  ensued;  and  death  took  place  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  when  the  original  bites  had  entirely  healed.  The 
body,  on  dissection,  exhibited  no  remarkable  morbid  changes,  ex- 
cept the  mischief  in  the  arm. 

Of  punctures  and  cuts  rteswtd  in  dissection.  Whether  the 
bad  consequences  resulting  from  these  injuries  should  be  referred 
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to  the  insertion  of  a  poisonous  matter  in  the  part,  or  to  the  effect  of 
the  simple  mechanical  injury  in  particular  states  of  the  constitution, 
is  a  question  jet  unsettled.  The  common  belief  is>  that  such  coin 
sequences,  at  all  events,  sometimes  depend  upon  the  introduction  of 
a  poisonous  or  deleterious  principle  into  the  wounded  part,  and  this 
view  I  am  disposed  to  deem  correct,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1;  If  the  severe  effects,  occasionally  following  cuts  and  punc« 
tores,  receiv^  in  dissection,  were  referable  to  the  mere  mechanical 
bjury,  how  do^  it  happen  that  they  are  noticed  with  such  extraordi- 
nary  frequency  \vhen  the  fingers  or  hands  are  wounded,  and  this 
sometimes  in  the  slightest  manner,  in  the  examinati<Mi  of  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  die  of  peritonitis,  and  especially  of  puerperal 
peritonitis  r  Why  also  should  such  effects  be  more  common  after 
pricks  or  cuts,  met  with  in  the  opening  of  recent  bodies,  than  of 
those  which  are  more  advanced  m  their  decomposition  ?  These 
circumstances  are  generally  admitted  to  be  facts,  and,  as  they  are 
mentioned  as  such  by  those  who  dispute  the  doctrine  of  poison,  it 
is  rather  extraordinary  that  their  direct  tendency  to  prove  the  agen* 
cjoia,  virus  should  have  been  overlooked  by  them  in  all  their 
reasoning  upon  the  subject.  ^^  Some  dead  animal  substances," 
observes  Dr.  Macartney,  '^  are  more  likely  to  communicate  this 
dangerous  disease  than  others.  The  brain  in  the  recently  dead 
state,  is  extremely  apt  to  produce  it,  even  when  no  wound  is  re- 
ceived.  The  sero-purulent  fluid,  found  in  the  large  cavities  aftmr 
death  (if  no  means  of  prevention  be  employed)  seldom  fails  to 
infect  persons,  and  the  most  dangerous  animal  fluid  is  that  coih 
tained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  after  puerperal  peritonitis,  or 
die  serum  found  in  parts  which  have  suffered  diffused  or  gangre- 
nous inflammation.  The  white  cancer  of  the  liver,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  medullary  tumors,  are  found  to  be  very  irritating  when 
merely  applied  to  the  hands,  without  a  breach  of  surface."  {Op. 
eit.  p.  106.) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  see  apparently  the  same  con^ 
sequences  brought  on  in  particular  constitutions  by  cuts,  punctures, 
or  other  slight  mechanical  injuries,  which  cannot  possibly  be  com- 

{licated  with  the  lodgment  or  operation  of  any  poisonous  matter, 
t  is  also  a  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  pricks  and 
scratches  of  the  hand  received  in  dissection,  the  production  of  any 
severe  effects  on  the  part  and  constitution  is  restricted  to  a  very  re- 
duced proportion  of  such  cases.  It  might  also  be  urged,  as  an  ar- 
gument against  the  doctrine  of  poison,  that  the  general  indisposiiion 
b  always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  local  mischief;  and  the 
disease  does  not  exhibit  any  determinate  character,  such  as  marks 
the  efl[ects  arising  from  other  poisons. 

Dr.  Macartney  believes,  that  the  spring  season  disposes  perscMis 
to  this  species  of  inflammation;  and  that  the  state  of  the  constitution 
gives  a  strong  tendency  to  be  affected  by  inoculation  with  dead  ani- 
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mal  matter.  ^^  When  the  general  health  is  injured  bj  intemperance, 
anxiety,  or  fatigue,  even  common  wounds  will  be  followed  by  con- 
sequences not  very  disimilar  to  those  attending  the  introduction  of 
dead  animal  fluids.  From  observing  this  fact,  some  persons  have 
been  induced  to  deny,  that  a  poisonous  quality  exists  in  dead  animal 
matter,  and  have  ascribed  the  consequences  of  wounds  received  in 
dissecting  to  the  nature  of  the  wound  itself,  which  is  often  punctured 
or  lacerated.  This  opinion,  Dr.  Macartney  argues,  b  perfectly 
disproved  by  the  same  irritation  being  communicated  on  an  unbroken 
surface,  and  by  the  security  derived  from  using  the  solution  of  alum, 
even  when  there  is  no  wound." 

The  bad  conseqences,  occasionally  following  pricks  or  cuts  re- 
ceived in  dissection,  begin  with  uneasiness  and  festering  of  the 
wounded  part;  considerable  pain  and  irritation  in  the  course  of  the 
absorbents;  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  biceps  or  in  the  axilla;  and  more  or  less  fever  and 
constitutional  disturbance.  In  some  instances,  the  pulse  becomes 
greatly  accelerated,  but  weak,  and  a  sense  of  unaccountable  distress 
and  anxiety  is  felt,  and  expressed  in  the  countenance.  Often  there 
is  extreme  prostration  of  strength,  with  a  furred  tongue,  and  se- 
rious derangment  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
liver.  In  bad  cases,  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  immensely  distend- 
ed with  serum,  and  this  not  only  in  the  limb,  but  from  the  axilla 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  even  of  the  ab- 
domen; the  parts  affected  exhibiting  the  general  appearance  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  the  skin  being  paler  and  colder,  like 
what  happens  in  difiuse  inflammation  of  the  ceUular  tissue.  Some- 
times, as  Dr.  Macartney  has  correctly  described,  inflammations 
arise,  one  after  another,  in  parts  remote  from  the  original  wound, 
and  are  unbounded  by  the  effusion  of  fibrine.  Pus  is  not  always 
formed  in  these  tumors,  and,  if  opened  on  the  supposition  of  their 
being  abscesses,  they  are  often  found  to  contain  only  a  bloody  se- 
rum. Yet,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  I  have  attend- 
ed, purulent  matter  was  formed  and  discharged.  A  very  common 
place  for  such  collections  of  fluid  is  under  the  great  pectoral  mus- 
cle, and,  as  Dr.  Macartney  remarks,  out  of  the  course  of  the  ab- 
sorbents leading  from  the  hand  to  the  subclavian  vein.  In  some 
instances,  vesicles  or  pocks  arise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  orig- 
inal injury.  If  the  patient  escape  with  his  life,  the  health  frequent- 
Iv  continues  in  a  shattered  state,  and  anomalous  complaints  recur 
from  time  to  time  for  several  months*;  and,  as  I  have  known,  for 
two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

Practitioners  differ  widely  about  the  right  treatment.  One  party, 
believing  in  the  presence  of  virulent  matter,  advocate  the  plan  of  ap- 
plying nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potash,  liquor  amroonhe,  nitric  acid, 


*  Se«  Macartney  on  Inflammatiop,  p.  106. 
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or  liquid  muriate  of  antimony,  to  the  puncture  or  cut,  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  be  troublesome;  and,  instead  of  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
recommend  a  generous  diet,  tonics,  wine,  and  other  ccnrdials,  the 
bowek  being  merely  regulated  with  aperient  medicines. 

Another  party,  doubting  the  existence  and  operation  of  any  poi- 
son in  the  part,  confide  principally  in  antiphlogistic  treatment,  dis- 
charging the  matter  early,  applying  cold  lotions,  or  pouhices,  to 
the  part  itself,  with  numerous  leeches,  and  employing  copious  and 
repeated  venesections,  cold  washes  to  the  head,  purgatives,  and 
sometimes  opium  to  tranquillise  the  excitement  of  the  system.  The 
advice,  which  has  usuaUy  been  offered  by  me  to  students,  is,  that 
the  wound  should  be  well  sucked  in  the  first  instance,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  then  applied  to  it,  the  hand  covered  with  a  cold  evaporating 
lotion,  and  the  limb  kept  quiet  in  a  sling. 

In  the  beginning,  I  believe,  that  antiphlogistic  treatment  should 
generally  be  preferred;  but  that  when  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or 
difiiise  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  abscesses,  come  on, 
the  case  should  be  treated  according  to  rules  explained  in  speaking 
of  those  disorders. 

Dr.  Macartney  states,  that,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  that  he 
held  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  the  Dublin  university,  no  se- 
vere disease  occurred  from  wounds  received  in  dissection,  when  the 
proper  means  of  prevention  had  been  employed.  These  consisted 
m  immediately  washing  the  wounded  part,  and  afterwards  keeping  it 
wet  for  a  few  hours  with  a  solution  of  alum  in  water. 

Bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  {Rabies  canina.  Hydrophobia,)  The 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  of  certain  other  rabid  animals,  is  the  most 
dangerous  kind  of  poisoned  wound  met  with  in  this  country,  because 
it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  one  of  the  most  uncontrollable  and  rap- 
idly fatal  disorders  to  which  human  nature  is  liable. 

All  examples  of  hydrophobia  admit  of  being  divided  into  two 
classes: — first,  those  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  bite  of  a  rab- 
id animal,  or  to  the  application  of  its  saliva  to  a  wound  or  an  abrad- 
ed surface;  and,  secondly,  all  cases  which  are  produced  either  by 
the  insertion  of  the  salava  into  a  wound,  or  its  application  to  an  abrad* 
ed  surface. 

The  first  class  of  hydrophobic  diseases  is  not  stricdy  within  my 
province.  I  mention,  however,  that  it  comprises  symptomatic  and 
idiopathic  or  spontaneous^  cdises;  the  first  division  being  merely  a 
nervous  aflTection,  accompanying  certain  inflammatory  and  febrile 
disorders,  in  which  a  considerable  dread  of  water  is  occasionally 
manifested  by  the  patient.  As  for  the  real  existence  of  spontaneous 
or  idiopathic  hydrophobia,  this  is  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  I  think 
there  is  ample  room  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine, 
since  the  histories  of  most  of  the  persons,  from  whose  cases  the  in- 
ference of  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  is  drawn,  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.     They  were,  in  short,  generally  drunken,  irregular 
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characters,  and  in  the  habit  of  lying  about  the  streets  in  the  night- 
time. Now  persons  of  this  description  might  have  been  bitten  by 
rabid  dogs,  or  some  abraded  part  of  the  skin  might  have  been  licked 
by  dogs  laboring  under  rabies,  though  not  known  to  be  indisposed; 
and  hence  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  might  have  been  re- 
tained. Dogs,  in  the  early  stages  of  rabies,  are  seldom  prevented 
from  going  about  as  usual,  and  are  even  domesticated  in  families, 
and  fondled  bv  children  and  others,  whose  hands  and  faces  they  are 
permitted  to  hck.  Now,  should  there  be  a  slight  pimple,  or  abra- 
sion of  the  skin,  this  custom  might  lean  to  the  communication  of 
hydrophobia.  But,  leaving  the  question  about  spontaneous  hydro- 
phobia to  be  settled  by  physicians,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  form  of  the  disorder,  which  originates  from  the  introduction 
of  a  specific  poison  into  a  wound,  or  its  application  to  an  abraded 
part  of  the  skm,  which  poison  is  contained  in  the  saliva  of  a  rabid 
dog,  cat,  fox,  or,  as  happens  on  the  Continent,  m  that  of  a  rabid 
wolf. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  hydrophobia  alwajrs  originates  in 
animals  of  the  dog  kind,  and  in  no  other  animals,  and  especially 
that  it  never  originates  in  animals  of  the  cat  species,  though  commu- 
nicable to  them  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  But  this  is  an  obscure 
point,  about  which  as  much  dispute  prevails  as  about  the  spontaneous 
origin  of  hydrophobia  in  the  human  subject.  The  indisposition  may, 
however,  be  certainly  transmitted  from  these  animals,  not  only  to 
the  human  subject,  but  to  some  other  quadrupeds,  and,  as  is  alleged, 
even  to  birds,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  common  fowl.  Although 
animals  of  the  dog  and  cat  kind  can  communicate  the  disease  to  some 
other  animab,  it  is  not  positively  known,  whether  the  herbiverous 
tribe  can  do  so;  though  one  case  is  related,  in  Ashbumer's  Essay 
on  Hydrophobia,  where  a  fowl  became  rabid  after  having  been  inoc- 
ulated with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  ox;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  statement  has  received  any  confirmation  from  other  quarters. 
In  Hufeland's  journal,  an  instance  of  hydrophobia  that  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  bite  of  a  badger,  is  recorded.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  whether  man  can  propagate  the  disease  to  other 
animals;  but  no  instance  of  such  transmission  of  it  was  ever  com- 
pletely made  out,  until,  the  year  1813,  when  Magendie  and  Bres- 
chet  took  some  of  the  saliva  of  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  hydropho- 
bia, and  inoculated  a  dog  with  it,  which  became  rabid  on  the  eight- 
eenth day  after  the  inoculation,  and  bit  two  other  dogs,  one  of  which 
became  rabid,  and  died  in  thirty  days.  This  seems  to  be  a  strong 
fact  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  man  may  communicate  the  disease 
to  other  animals.  There  has  never  been  an  example  of  any  human 
being  in  the  hydrophobic  state  imparting  the  disorder  to  another  hu- 
man being,  though  some  persons  in  this  disease,  now  and  then,  be- 
come so  unmanageable  as  to  bite  those  who  are  near  them.  I  re- 
member an  instance,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  which  a 
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medical  man  was  bit  bj  a  patient  who  waa  laboring  imder  hydropho- 
bia, bat  no  ill  conse<jueoces  ensued. 

The  wound,  occasioned  b^  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  is  not  al- 
ways foUowed  by  hydrophobia:  this  fact  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion, because  attempts  are  frequently  made  to  convince  the  world, 
that  there  are  certain  specifics  and  nostrums  for  the  prevention  of 
hydrophobia.  Of  the  numberless  persons  who  are  bitten  by  dogs 
undoubtedly  rabid,  only  a  very  limited  number  suffer  from  hydropho- 
bia. Dr.  John  Hunter,  who  published  an  excellent  paper  on  this 
subject,  gives  a  list  of  twenty  persons  who  were  bitten  by  the  same 
mad  dog,  yet  only  one  of  the  whole  twenty  was  afterwards  attacked 
by  the  disease.  According  to  Dr.  Hamilton's  computations,  it  ap- 
pears, on  an  average,  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  sixteen 
or  seventeen  persons,  bitten  by  animals  certainly  rabid,  becomes 
affected.  Perhaps  this  calculation  may  be  below  the  mark;  and  it 
undoubtedly  is  so,  with  regard  to  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves. 
On  one  occasion,  in  France,  twenty-three  persons  were  bitten  by  a 
rabid  female  wolf,  and  thirteen  of  them  afterwards  died  of  hydro- 
phobia. In  another  instance,  nine  out  of  ten  had  a  similar  fate;  and 
m  a  third  example,  in  which  twenty-four  individuals  were  bitten  by 
a  wolf  near  Rochelle,  eighteen  died.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  bites 
of  rabid  wolves  are  extremely  dangerous;  a  fact  fuUy  accounted 
for,  as  I  conceive,  by  the  circumstance  of  their  teeth  being  lai^er, 
and  penetrating  more  deeply,  than  those  of  the  generality  of  dogs. 
The  depth,  extent,  and  situation  of  the  bite  are  evidently  circum- 
stances which  must  materially  influence  the  chance  of  the  system 
becoming  affected.  Thus,  bites  on  the  hands  or  face,  which  are 
uncovered  parts,  are  more  dangerous  than  bites  on  other  parts,  which 
are  covered  by  the  clothes;  because,  in  the  latter  examples,  the 
envenomed  saliva  is  likely  to  be  wiped  off  the  teeth,  before  they 
penetrate  the  body,  and  hence  there  must  be  less  chance  of  its  be- 
ing inserted  in  the  wound. 

Dogs  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  the  hu* 
man  species:  one  rabid  dog  bit  four  persons  and  twelve  dogs: 
none  of  the  former  were  attacked  with  hydrophobia,  although  they 
underwent  no  particular  treatment,  and  merely  had  recourse 
to  common  means,  which  daily  experience  proves  to  be  unen- 
titled to  any  confidence;  but  everyone  of  the  dogs  became  rabid. 
The  term  hydrophobia  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  disease  as  it 
presents  itself  in  dogs;  for  they  can  generally  lap  water  without 
difficulty,  and  are  sometimes  very  greedy  of  it,  yet  their  doing  so 
is  generally  fancied  to  amount  to  a  satisfactory  proof,  that 
they  are  exempt  from  the  disease.  Now  this  is  a  serious  mistake; 
for,  as  I  have  explained,  they  are  for  the  most  part  fond  of  water, 
and  lap  it  very  eagerly.  As  for  rabid  wolves,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued, they  will  swim  across  wide  and  rapid  rivers  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  dread  of  water.     Nor  should  it  be  imagined,  that  dogs 
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are  furious  in  the  begiimii^;  of  the  disorder :  tt  first  they  are  merdj 
somewhat  irritable;  afterwards  they  will  bite  other  dogs,  and  even 
men,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  their  way;  but  they  will  not  conunonly 
turn  out  of  their  course  to  do  so.  Under  the  influence  of  the  disease, 
in  its  early  stage,  the  habits  of  a  d<^  undergo  a  considerable  change; 
thus  he  becomes  fond  of  picking  up  small  objects  on  the  ground,  and 
will  even  devour  his  own  excrement;  bis  voice  is  altered,  the  tone 
of  bis  bark  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  healthy  state,  be- 
ing affected,  indeed,  as  much  as  the  voice  of  a  cholera  patient.  The 
same  circumstance  is  observed  in  other  rabid  animals,  especially 
sheep.  As  for  the  opinion,  that  dogs  are  more  subject  to  hydrophobia 
in  warm  weather  than  at  other  times,  it  is  a  completely  erroneous 
supposition;  and  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  heat  has  no 
concern  in  it  at  all;  for,  in  Jamaica,  in  some  parts  of  which  the 
heat  is  sometimes  very  great,  not  a  single  instance  of  a  mad  dog 
occurred  during  the  long  space  of  forty  years.  Now,  as  rabid 
dogs  are  occasionally  met  with  in  winter,  other  credulous  persons 
suggested  another  hypothesis,  which  was,  that  dogs  became  rabid  at 
this  season  of  the  year  because  they  could  not  always  get  water 
enough,  in  consequence  of  the  frozen  state  of  the  ponds;  but  one 
fact  is  sufficient  to  refute  these  idle  speculations;  in  France,  a  list 
was  kept  of  all  the  dogs  which  became  rabid  m  a  certain  year;  and 
it  was  lound,  that  the  smallest  number  occurred  in  January  and  Au- 
gust, one  the  coldest,  the  other  the  hottest,  month  in  the  year.  I 
think,  then,  we  can  attach  no  value  to  any  explanations  of  the  cause 
of  the  origin  of  rabies  in  dogs,  founded  upon  the  influence  of  either 
heat  or  cold. 

In  the  human  race,  the  interval  between  the  bite  and  the  super- 
vention of  the  disease  is  different  in  different  examples.  The  ma- 
jority of  individuals  are  attacked  at  some  period  between  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  days;  and  the  longer  a  person  continues 
well  after  the  latter  period,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  his  ever 
suffering  from  the  disease  at  all.  From  a  list  kept  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-one  cases,  it  appears  that  no  person  was  affected  before 
the  eleventh  day  after  the  bite,  and  only  three  before  the  eighteenth. 
A  few  cases  are  reported  by  writers,  where  the  interval  between 
the  period  of  tlie  bite  and  the  commencement  of  hydrophobia  was 
as  long  as  ten,  twelve,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years;  but  these 
statements  do  not  gain  much  belief,  and  few  cautious  reasoners  will 
venture  to  give  credit  to  any  history,  which  represents  the  interval 
as  having  exceeded  a  year  and  a  half.  The  wound,  inflicted  by 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  generally  heals  as  readily  as  other  com- 
mon wounds  do;  and,  indeed,  it  is  usually  healed  long  before  the 
hydrophobic  symptoms  commence,  which  do  not  frequently  come 
on  in  less  than  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  bite.  The  wound  will, 
of  course,  be  mostly  well  before  that  period.  When,  however, 
the  constitutional  symptoms  do  begin  before  the  wound   is  healed. 
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the  bitten  purt,  inrtetd  of  presentiiig  beahby  graaiilatioDS,  uid  soeret- 
ing  good  pus,  has  ta  inflamed  and  sloog^  appearance,  and  the  dis- 
charge, which  is  scanty,  consists  of  an  ill-coiiditioned  thin  sanious 
matter.  At  some  indefinite  period  after  the  receipt  of  the  bite,  and 
occa^onally  long  afto*  it  has  nealed,  the  patient  feels  a  sharp  pain  in 
the  part  which  was  bitten;  and  such  pain,  if  the  wound  should  hare 
been  in  the  hand,  extends  particularly  to  the  trapeadus  muscle,  or  to 
the  side  of  the  neck.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  cicatrix,  if  the  part 
should  have  healed,  swells,  mflames,  and  sometimes  suppurates,  and 
discharges  an  ichorous  fluid;  but,  in  other  instances,  the  part  may  not 
inflame  at  all,  and  the  indisposition  may  come  on  without  the  patient 
experiencing  any  inconvenience  in  the  situation  of  the  previous  bite. 
In  different  constitutions,  the  other  symptoms  also  vary:  in  the  be- 
ginnins  of  the  indisposition,  or  the  fint  stagey  there  is  generally 
^eat  depression  of  the  spirits,  and  an  indescribable  anxiety;  some- 
times a  chill  or  rigor  is  one  of  the  earliest  occurrences;  frequently 
the  sleep  is  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams  or  spasmodic  twitches; 
the  pulse  is  more  frequent  and  strong  than  in  health,  and  the  nervous 
system  more  susceptible  of  impressions.  In  fact,  all  the  external 
senses  become  more  acute;  the  eyes,  the  pupik  of  which  are  full  and 
open,  cannot  endure  the  light;  the  person  courts  the  shade,  or  even 
conceals  himself  in  a  dark  place;  the  most  trivial  noises  agitate  him; 
and  in  this  first  stage,  though  the  thirst  is  bcreased,  the  appetite  is 
lost.  In  some  patients,  such  is  the  augmentation  of  sensibility  on 
the  surface  of  their  bodies,  that  we  cannot  even  touch  their  hair, 
without  producing  a  violent  convulsive  agitation  of  the  system. 
This  fact  was  exemplified  in  one  case  seen  by  Magendie.  The  dura- 
tionof  the  first  stage  is  sometimes  very  short,  and  the  form  of  it  such 
as  not  always  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  the  commencement  of  this 
terrible  and  fatal  complaint.  Some  patients  are  indisposed  not  more 
than  a  day  or  two,  but  others  five  or  six  days,  previously  to  the 
second  etage^  which  commences  with  a  manifestation  of  a  dread  of 
liquids.  The  sight  of  water,  or  any  attempt  to  drink  fluids,  now 
brmgs  on  violent  convulsive  agitation  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
such  a  feeling  of  suffocation  as  those  endued  with  the  greatest  for- 
titude cannot  endure.  These  paroxysms  of  violent  convulsive  dis- 
turbance of  the  muscles,  and  the  sense  of  suffocation,  are  certainly 
the  most  prominent  effects  of  the  attempt  to  swallow,  or  even  look 
at,  liquids;  but  they  may  also  be  excited  in  hydrophobic  patients 
by  other  causes,  such  as  the  opening  or  shutting  of  a  window  or 
door,  a  current  of  air,  a  bright  light,  or  the  glare  of  a  mirror.  Some 
patients,  though  not  able  to  swallow  liquids,  will  swallow  juicy  fiuits, 
if  their  outer  surface  be  made  quite  dry  ^before  bemg  offered  to 
them.  The  influence  of  different  sounds  on  hydrophobic  patients 
is  very  curious:  some  of  these  unfortunate  individuals  can  bear  a 
great  deal  of  noise  without  inconvenience;  but,  if  the  noise  happen 
to  be  of  a  kind  which  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  fluids,  then  ex^ 
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eessire  agkadoa  is  produced^  tad  paroxysms  of  the  greatest  suffinr- 
ii^  are  brought  on.  Few  hydrophobic  patients  can  bear  the  noise 
01  a  pump,  or  the  cktter  of  cups  and  saucers,  or  the  sound  of  earth- 
enware. 

When  patients,  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  do  get  any  fluid  down 
into  the  stomach,  it  is  soon  ejected  again,  together  with  a  copious 
quantity  of  mucus  and  a  greenish  fluid.  Another  very  distressing 
symptom  is  the  production  of  a  thick  ropy  slime  about  the  fauces 
and  throat,  which  is  so  tenacious  as  to  be  compared  by  the  patient 
to  birdlime:  his  constant  endeavors  to  free  his  mouth  and  throat 
from  this  oppressive  secretion  keep  his  jaws  in  continual  motion, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  gets  rid  of  one  portion  of  it,  another  is  formed, 
so  that  he  has  no  respite  from  his  sufferings,  in  the  latter  stage  of 
hydrophobia,  the  pulse  is  hurried  the  respiration  laborious,  the 
countenance  anxious,  and  the  features  horribly  contorted.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  really  furious  and  uncontrollable,  though  most 
frequently  it  is  otherwise.  He  may  be  so  unruly  as  to  bite  himself 
and  others  who  are  near  him;  but  mostly  he  is  quite  rational  and 
governable.  A  good  deal  of  pain  is  generally  felt  in  the  epigastri- 
um and  chest;  the  patient  is  always  constipated;  but  the  urine  is 
copious  and  high  colored. 

With  regard  to  the  usual  period  of  death  from  hydrophobia,  this 
is  a  point  purticularly  deserving  of  attention,  because  the  period  of 
the  disorder,  at  which  death  occurs,  is  one  criterion  between  hydro- 
phobia and  some  other  affections,  which  are  occasionally  confound- 
ed with  it.  The  patient  seldom  lives  longer  than  four  or  six  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  hydrophobic  stage,  and  then  he  is 
either  carried  off  by  a  general  and  violent  convulsion,  or  dies  qui- 
etly in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  The  most  common  period 
of  death  is  from  two  to  three  days  from  the  time  when  the  dread 
of  fluids  is  first  decidedly  manifested.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  that 
proved  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours:  but  the  patient  was  a  child. 

Between  hydrophobia  and  tetanus,  the  following  considerations 
will  serve  as  a  criterion.  Tetanus  always  begins  with  a  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  which  remains  firmly  fixed;  in  hydropho- 
bia, on  the  contrary,  the  jaw  is  constantly  in  motion,  from  the  in- 
cessant efforts  of  the  patient  to  get  rid  of  that  ropy  viscid  secretion 
to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

In  hydrophobia,  the  muscles  are  not  constantly  rigid;  they  are 
sometimes  relaxed;  but,  in  tetanus,  they  are  incessantly  hard  and 
rigid;  the  spasms  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  periodically  increased  in 
violence;  but  the  muscles  affected  are  never  entirelv  relaxed. 

In  tetanus,  though  there  may  be  difficulty  of  deglutition,  there  is 
rarely  a  positive  aversion  to  fluids,  or  a  dread  of  Uiem,  and  the  pa- 
tient will  remain  a  long  time  in  a  bath  without  any  inconvenience; 
this  is  not  the  case  in  hydrophobia, — the  very  idea  of  being  put  bto 
a  bath  would  excite  such  commotion  in  the  patient,  as  might  proba- 
bly soon  destroy  him. 
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The  pATOxysflM  of  tetemis  are  nettfaer  excHed  nor  meveafled  b]r 
light;  neither  are  they  afiected  by  the  ome  or  sight  of  watei^ 
but  those  of  hydrophobia  are  violeDtly  increased  by  causes^  of:  thia. 
descriptioa. 

Tetanus  mostly  comes  on  soon  after  the-  iofliction  oft  dM  wound,, 
that  is  to  say,  within  a  few  days;  but  hydrophobia  does  not  usually 
begin  until  a  more  considerable  time  has  elapsed  from,  the  period 
of  the  bite. 

Then,  tetanus  will  come  on  after  any  kind  o£  wound, — eitea  al^ 
ter  a  surgical  operation;  but,  as  true  hydrophobia  can  only  be  pro-^ 
duced  by  the  application  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal,  to  an  abnK 
sion  or  wound,  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  bite  of  such  an 
animal,  or  by  the  application  of  its  saliva  to  an  abraded  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  the  examioation  of  persons  who  have  died  of  bjrdrophobia^ 
inflammation  may  generally  be  traced  in  some  part  of  the  alimenta*> 
ry  canal,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus^ 
siomach,  or  intestimes;  indeed,  the  mucous  texture  of  these  vis* 
cera  may  not  only  exhibit  traces  of  influnmation,  but  of  wlmt  al- 
most amounts  to  gangrene.  Marks  of  inflammation  ace  also  fro-^ 
quently  discovered  in  the  respiratory  organs,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  In  some  instances,  there  are 
appearances  of  inflammation  about  the  medulla  spinalis,  increased 
vascularity,  a  thickened  state  of  its  membranes,  and  an  enlarged, 
tortuous  state  of  the  veins,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  medulla 
itself.  In  the  museum  of  University  College  is  die  stomach  of  e 
person  who  died  of  hydrophobia;  it  has  been  turned  inside  out  and 
dried,  and  put  into  spirits;  an  increase  of  vascularity  is  very  per^ 
ceptible  in  it,  and,  about  the  lesser  curvature,  a  cluster  or  chain  ot 
enlarged  glands. 

The  poison  of  hydrophobia  is  generally  believed  to  be  contain*-- 
ed  in  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal;  but,  in  consequence  ot  tlie  saU-^ 
vary  glands  not  appearing  to  undergo  any  structural  change,  M. 
Trolliet,  who  wrote  a  good  account  of  the  disease  a  few  years  ago, 
brought  forward  the  doctrine,  that  the  secretion,  with  which  the 
hydrophobic  poison  is  really  blended,  is  the  mucus  of  die  respinK 
tory  organs.  He  argued,  that,  as  traces  of  inflammation  existed  in 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  and  no-^ 
thing  wrong  could  be  detected  about  the  salivary  glands,  his  view 
must  be  correct.  TroUiet's  o|]^rvations  on  this  point,  however, 
gained  but  few  converts,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained,  that  vestiges 
of  mflammation  about  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  or-^ 
sans  in  rabid  animals  was  far  from  being  a  constant  occurrmice;  for 
M.  Magendie  dissected  several  rabid  sheep,  in  which  no  traces  of 
inflammation  in  any  part  of  die  oi^ans  of  respiration  eouU  be  per<> 
ceived.  In  dispeUing  the  orror,  which  I  have  now  been  consider^ 
ing,  dissections  hanre  been  useful;  bat,  I  am  sony  (o  be  oUiged  to. 
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e<Hife88,  Att,  Ml  other  respects,  ihsy  have  not  tfarowfl  aoj  ligbl 
either  on  the  natore  or  the  treatineDt  of  hydrophobia;  in  fact,  thoi^ 
traces  6f  inflammaCion  are  frequently  noticed  in  the  above-mention- 
ed organs,  they  are  observed  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 
In  the  bodies  of  persons  destroyed  by  hydrophobia,  there  is  no  re- 
gularity in  the  appearance  of  inflammation  in  any  particular  situa- 
tion or  organs,  so  that,  when  it  is  met  with,  it  seems  rather  as  an 
incidental  than  an  essential  occurrence.  Sometimes  the  lungs  are 
emphysematous,  vesicles  being  produced  under  the  pleura  pulmona- 
lis,  as  is  occasionally  thought,  hv  the  rupture  of  some  oi  the  air- 
cells  in  the  violent  convulsive  efforts  of  respiration  in  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

As  hvdrophobia  is  still  regarded  as  an  incurable  disease,  it  must 
always  be  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  prevent  its  attack, 
or  the  commencement  of  tl^  symptoms.  Fortunately,  this  maj 
generally  be  accomplished,  by  removing  the  wounded  parts  as 
speedily  as  possible.  When,  therefore,  we  are  called  to  a  person, 
who  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  or  bv  one  suspected  to  be 
m  this  state,  we  should  lose  no  time,  and  if  the  operation  be  prac- 
ticable, have  immediate  recourse  to  the  complete  excision  of  the 
bitten  parts.  Sometimes  considerable  perplexity  arises  from  the 
situation,  or  number  of  the  bites ;  thus,  we  may  meet  with  cases, 
where  the  parts  into  which  the  animal's  teeth  have  entered,  are  very 
numerous;  we  may  also  be  consulted  for  persons,  in  whom  the  teeth 
have  penetrated  among  the  small  bones  of  the  carpus,  or  tarsus, 
or  close  to  a  large  artery.  I  remember  an  instance,  in  which  the 
bite  was  situated  close  to  the  radial  artery.  In  this  circumstance, 
amputation  has  been  projposed;  but  it  might  perhaps  be  a  more  jus- 
tifiable plan  to  perform  the  complete  excision  of  the  bitten  parts,  to- 
gether with  the  portion  of  the  artery  that  happens  to  be  in  the  way, 
and  then  secure  the  ends  of  he  vessel.  The  excision  of  the  bitten 
part  is  a  proceeding  which  should  be  adopted  early;  for  it  is  unques- 
tionable the  most  hkely  means  of  preventing  an  attack  of  hydropho- 
bia; but  in  order  to  answer  this  purpose,  the  incision  must  be  car- 
ried deep  enough.  Now,  it  frequently  happens,  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  about  the  possibility  of  cutting  out  every  part  reached 
by  the  animal's  teeth,  and  on  this  account,  before  the  operation  is 
begun,  I  recommend  a  very  simple,  but  obviously  prudent  measure 
to  be  adopted,  namely,  washing  the  wounded  part  well;  we  may  let 
a  stream  of  water  fall  fi^pon  it  from  some  height,  out  of  the  spout  of 
a  tea-kettle,  or  throw  warm  water  forcibly  against  the  part  with  a 

Sringe.  Thus  we  may  possibly  wash  away  any  virous  lodged  upon 
e  surface  of  the  wouna,  or  near  its  orifice.  I  recommend  the 
i>lan,  which  Sir  David  Barry  advised,  next  to  be  pursued  :  the  ab- 
ution  is  to  be  followed  by  the  application  of  cuppmg  glasses  to  the 
part;  thus,  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  removing  another  portion  of 
the  virus,  and,  «t  all  events,  we  shall  suspend  the  action  of  the  ab- 
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sorbeDts  in  the  part,  wbicb  action,  as  Sir  David  Bany's  interesting 
exp^ments  prove,  cannot  go  on  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  ie 
removed.  Having  done  these  things,  we  should  perform  excision 
b  the  most  complete  manner  possible,  and  then  apply  the  cupping- 
gbss  again.  Lastly,  by  way  of  still  greater  security,  we  may  cau- 
terise  Se  part.  Such  are  dbe  most  effectual  plans,  which  I  can 
suggest,  for  preventing  the  absorption  of  the  hydrophobic  poison, 
and,  no  doubt,  if  penormed  in  the  order  I  have  specifiea,  they 
would  rarely  fail.  In  examples  of  the  bites  of  snakes,  we  have  not 
the  same  opportunity  of  preventing  the  influence  of  the  poison  on 
the  system,  because  the  effects  of  the  poison  take  place  with  sur- 
prising rapidity,  and,  unless  we  were  on  the  spot  at  the  moment  of 
the  bite,  the  system  would  be  affected  before  we  could  put  the  pre- 
ventive means  in  practice;  but,  in  the  kind  of  poisoned  wounds 
now  under  consideration,  the  virus  is  slower  in  its  operation,  and 
hence  our  plans  for  averting  its  action  on  the  system  altogether  will 
have  a  better  prospect  of  success.  The  interval  between  the  bite 
and  the  constitutional  disorder  being  long,  and  the  admission  of  the 
virus  tardy,  the  doctrine  is  often  maintained,  that  if  excision  has  not 
been  performed  at  first,  it  is  still  called  for  so  long  as  the  constitu- 
tional derangement  has  not  actually  commenced,  provided  that  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  period  of  the 
bite;  for,  after  the  sixth  week,  the  chances  of  attack  lessen  from  day 
to  day.  Of  course,  the  sooner  we  excise  the  part,  the  better  is  the 
chance  of  preventing  hydrophobia.  Caustic  alone  should  never  be 
depended  upon;  for  many  instances  of  its  failure  are  upon  record* 

For  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia,  some  other  plans  have  been 
proposed.  One  medicine,  formerly  in  great  repute,  was  the  Orm* 
skirk  medidnej  but  its  reputation,  at  the  present  day,  has  declined. 
The  same  may  be  said  of^  submersion  in  the  sea.  Some  years  ago, 
a  Russian  physician,  Marocbetti,  extolled  the  practice  of  giving  co- 
pious doses  of  the  genista  tinctoria^  or  butcher's  broom,  and  of  prick- 
ing with  a  lancet  certain  small  pustules  or  vesicles,  which,  according  to 
his  statement,  form  under  the  tongue,  between  the  third  and  ninth 
day  after  the  bite.  These  vesicles,  or  pustules,  it  is  alleged,  form 
near  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  Many 
endeavors  have  been  made  to  discover  them;  but,  I  believe,  they 
have  never  been  observed  in  this  country.  In  France,  M.  Magistal 
is  said  to  have  noticed  them  in  several  instances,  and  to  have  tried 
Marochetti's  plan,  which  failed  in  his  hands,  and  is  not  at  presept 
a  subject  of  much  interest  with  us. 

The  importance  of  preventive  treatment  will  be  duly  appreciated, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  after  the  commencement  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  the  cure  of  hydrophobia  is  so  rare,  that  the  veiy 
circumstance  of  a  recovery  generally  creates  doubt  about  the  possi* 
bility  of  the  illness  having  been  true  hydrophobia. 

In  some  other  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  especially  those  of  the 
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Utes  of  oertab  Tenomotts  snakes,  the  patients  w9I  bear  namense 
doses  of  the  most  powerful  medicines,  without  danger  of  being  poi- 
^KMied.  The  liquor  arsenicalb  has  been  given,  every  half  hour,  in 
doses  containiBg  not  less  than  one  gram  of  arsenic,  without  any  del- 
oCerious  eiects;  the  same  fact  is  observed  in  hydrophobia  and  also 
in  tetanus.  M.  Mi^endie  dissolved  ten  grains  of  opium  in  water, 
-and  threw  the  solution  into  thd  venous  system,  without  producing 
any  narcotic  effects,  or  derangement  of  the  animal  economy  by  the 
experiment;  nay,  the  hydrocyiuiic  acid  itself  is  alleged  to  have  been 
injected  into  the  veins  without  the  usual  deleterious  consequences. 
Such  facts  are  adverse  to  the  probability  of  any  medicine  betng  ever 
discovered  capable  of  curing  hydrophobia. 

Maeendie  having  observed  in  some  experiments  on  animals,  that 
the  ii\je(^on  of  water  into  the  venous  system  seemed  to  have  a 
tranquillising  effect  on  the  nerves,  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  this 
plan  in  hydrophobia.  In  one  patient  he  threw  a  considonble  quan- 
tity of  water  uMe  the  veins  during  the  paroxysms,  so  as  to  cause  an 
artificial  plethora,  at  first  with  some  prospect  of  success,  for  the  pa- 
tient became  tranquil,  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  soothed,  and  act- 
ually lived  nine  days,  which  was  a  most  uncommon  event,  as  pa- 
tients generally  die  in  forty  or  fifty  hours,  and  very  few  indeed  live 
beyond  the  sixth  day.  The  particulars  of  this  case,  therefore, 
were  no  sooner  made  public,  than  they  raised  expectations  that  a 
very  important  discovery  had  been  made;  but  subsequent  trials  of 
the  plan  have  not  established  its  value,  and  it  is  now  deemed  of  as 
little  use  as  every  other  scheme  for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

Another  plan,  of  which  the  most  favorable  report  was  received 
firom  the  East  Indies,  was  that  of  bleeding  a  patient  ad  deliquium. 
Instances  of  the  success  of  this  practice  are  given;  but  the  trials, 
made  of  it  in  Europe,  have  not  confirmed  its  efiScacy.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  mention  any  mode  of  treatment  entitled  to  much  attention, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  it  has  been  tried  unavailingly: 
thus,  opium  has  been  given  in  immense  doses  without  any  good  ef- 
fect; and  so  have  the  acetate  of  morphia  and  pure  ammonia.  Bel- 
kdonua  has  been  given  by  the  mouth,  and  injected  into  the  veins, 
without  any  useful  result.  Tobacco  clysters  have  been  employed 
in  vain.  In  other  examples,  the  parts  have  been  washed  with  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  same  medicine  has  been  given  internally,  m 
the  quantitv  of  a  drachm  m  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  made  in- 
to pUls  with  crumb  of  bread.  Galvanism  has  been  tried,  with  the 
same  result;  and  amongst  the  extraordinary  schemes  ventured  upon, 
I  may  notice  that  of  endeavoring  to  stop  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
phobic poison  on  the  system  by  the  innuence  of  another  powerful 
animal  poison,  such  as  that  of  the  viper.  On  this  principle,  vipers 
have  been  purposely  suffered  to  bite  the  patient;  but  the  plan,  which 
was  tried  in  Italy,  had  no  useful  result.  Arsenical  preparations,  and 
the  Tanjore  pill,  which  was  once  so  famous  in  India  as  a  means  of 
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preFeDtiDg  tbe  fatal  effects  of  tbe  bites  of  snakes,  the  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, turpentine,  and  thirty  or  forty  other  things  which  might  be 
enumerated,  have  all  been  amply  tried,  and  found  to  possess  no  real 
efficacy  in  hydrophobia. 


OF   PARTICULAR   DERANGEMENTS    OF  THE  MUSCULAR  AND   NER- 
VOUS   SYSTEMS    FROM   WOUNDS. 

I  have  already  treated  of  the  ordinary  general  effects  of  wounds, 
such  as  inflammation,  suppuration,  abscesses,  and  fever;  but  be- 
sides these  usual  events,  we  observe,  tlmt  wounds  sometimes  lead  to 
such  disorder  of  the  animal  economy,  as  manifestly  to  affect  the 
nervous  and  musculur  systems  in  an  extraordinary  manner  and  de* 
gree.  Thus,  in  certain  individuals,  a  very  trivial  local  injury — one 
that  involves  no  part  of  importance — ^will  give  rise  to  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system.  Some  persons  always  faint  on  re- 
ceiving a  mere  scratch,  or  the  prick  of  a  needle,  wKile  others  are  seiz- 
ed with  convukions  and  vomitings  from  equally  slight  causes.  In 
several  instances,  I  have  seen  patients  die  before  the  completion  of 
the  operations  which  would  not  have  been  at  all  dangerous  to  the 
generality  of  persons,  or  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  better 
stamina.  I  have  seen  individuals  die  on  the  operating  table,  though 
they  had  not  been  at  all  debilitated,  neither  had  they  lost  much  blood 
during  the  operation.  Now,  if  ruch  idiosyncrasies  were  foreseen, 
it  would  be  advisable,  I  think,  for  the  surgeon  to  direct  a  dose  of 
opium,  or  some  cordial,  to  be  given  before  the  operation. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  affections  of  the  animal  economy, 
occasionally  produced  by  a  wound,  is  tetantUy  a  disease  that  occurs 
with  much  less  frequency  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  having  a  temperate  climate  than  in  hot  countries,  where  It 
is  disposed  to  originate  from  slight  injuries.  Tetanus  may  be  defin-* 
ed  to  be  a  spasmodic  contraction,  with  rigidity  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  In  some  examples,  only  the  muscles  of  one  or  more  regions 
are  affected;  in  others,  the  disorder  extends  its  influence  to  the  vol- 
untary muscles  throughout  the  system.  Their  extraordinary  contrac- 
tion, rigidity,  and  tension  may  be  said  to  be  maintained  without  a 
complete  relaxation  at  anv  time,  in  which  respect  tetanus  differs 
from  hydrophobia,  as  well  as  from  ordinary  spasms  and  convulsions* 
When  the  muscles  behind  the  neck  and  down  the  back  are  thus 
stiffened  and  contracted,  and  the  body  drawn  backwards,  the  dis- 
ease is  called  opisthotonos;  but  when  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  preponderates,  so  as  to  bend  it  forwards,  the  disorder  re- 
ceives the  name  of  emprosthotonos.  According  to  Baron  Larrey, 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  disease  when  he  was  with 
tike  French  arm^  in  Egypt,  it  appears  that,  in  that  country,  when 
the  wound  was  m  the  back,  tetanus  commonly  assumed  tbe  form  of 
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episthaicnoi;  bat  if  the  wound  happened  to  be  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  trunk,  and  tetanus  followed,  it  was  generally  in  the  shape  of 
€mpro8thotonos.  The  reality  of  emprosthotonos  has  been  doubted; 
but  if  we  refer  to  Larre's  Ai^moires  de  Chirurgie  Militau-e,  we  shall 
find  that,  amongst  the  wounded  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  this 
was  actually  the  most  common  form  of  tetanus.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
published  two  cases,  which  agree  with  the  Baron's  statement;  for, 
m  them,  the  side  of  die  body,  on  which  the  local  injury  was  situat- 
ed, became  the  seat  of  the  tetanic  affection;  another  variety,  term^ 
ed  j^ewrotihotono$4 

Tetanus  is  called  cwnpkte  when  the  muscles  of  the  body  at  large 
are  affected;  that  is,  when  the  greater  number  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles are  spasmodically  and  rigidly  contracted.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  muscles  antagonise  and  counteract  one  another,  and  the 
body  is  not  drawn  more  in  one  direction  than  another.  When  the 
Asease  is  confined  to  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  to  those  of  the 
lower  jaw,  it  receives  the  name  of  trismus  or  locktd-jaw. 

Now,  although  the  muscles  in  tetanus  are  in  a  state  of  incessant 
eontractioB,  without  complete  relaxation,  there  are  certainly  periodi* 
cal  diminutions  of  their  rigidity.  In  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  spas- 
modic action  of  these  organs  usually  has  paroxysms  of  increased  vio- 
fence^  there  must  be  periods  or  intervals  during  which  they  are  less 
tfeverdy  affected;  yet  they  always  continue  rigid  and  hard — there  is 
no  complete  relaxation  of  them;  and  tl)e  jaws  being  permanenth' 
elosed,  there  is  often  the  greatest  difficulty  in  admmistering  medi- 
eines,  or  getting  food  into  the  stomach. 

Tetanus  is  divided  into  the  traumatic  kind,  or  that  which  arises 
torn  wounds;  and  into  the  idiopathic y  or  that  species  of  tetanus 
which  originates  from  other  causes.  Another  important  division  of 
tetanus  is  into  acute  and  chronic. 

The  acute  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  often  fatal;  but  the 
dironic  may  frequently  be  cured,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  curable  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  cases,  than  the  acute.  Traumatic  te- 
tanus often  comes  on  and  advances  to  its  termination  in  a  surprising- 
hr  rapid  manner.  Thus,  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  negro  in  the  West 
Indies  who  died  of  tetanus  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  a  slight 
scratch  of  the  thumb;  but,  in  general,  its  course  is  more  gradual. 
It  was  found  by  the  sui^eons  of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  who  saw 
a  great  deal  of  tetanus,  that  if  the  disease  did  not  commence  on  or 
before  the  twenty-second  day  from  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  there 
was  little  chance  of  its  coming  on  at  a  later  period.  This  is  an  im- 
portant circumstance  to  be  remembered.  In  Egypt,  Baron  Larry 
found,  that  the  latest  period  of  attack  was  the  fifteenth  day  fiom  that 
on  which  the  wound  happened.  Traumatic  tetanus  frequently  proves 
fatal  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  day  from  its  commencement, 
but  sometimes  even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth.  I  had  a  soldier  un- 
der my  care  m  one  of  the  military  hospitals  in  Holland,  who  lived 
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five  weeks  after  the  supervention  of  tetanic  symptoms:  this  was  a 
case  of  chronic  tetanus,  foUowing  a  gunshot  wound  and  amputation 
of  thethigh,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom;  and  certainly  it  was  a  horrible 
specimen  of  the  effects  of  tetanus,  for  the  muscles  were  drawn  en- 
tirely away  from  the  bone,  which  was  left  protruding  far  beyond  the 
flesh,  while  enormous  abscesses  formed  in  the  hollow  of  the  stump, 
and  made  their  way  so  extensively  as  absolutely  to  encompass 
nearly  the  whole  ol  the  pelvis. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  tetanus,  the  first  thing  usually 
noticed  is  a  sensation  of  stiffness  in  the  neck,  gradually  increasing, 
and  at  length  causing  pain  when  the  head  is  moved.  The  first  symp- 
tom is  followed  by  an  uneasy  feelhig  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  with  a 
difficulty  of  mastication  and  swallowing.  When  the  disease  has 
made  further  progress,  the  attempt  at  deglutition  is  attended  with 
violent  convulsive  efforts;  in  particular,  when  the  patient  attempts 
to  swallow  liquids,  be  experiences  much  inconvenience,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pain  and  severe  paroxysms  of  spasms  which  then  at- 
tack him,  he  will  sometimes  manifest  a  strong  aversion  to  fluids, 
and  thus  his  disease  may  bear  a  resemblance  to  hydrophobia.  Tt 
was  on  this  account,  that  I  particularly  adverted  to  the  character- 
istic differences  between  the  two  diseases.  The  next  symptom 
which  the  patient  complains  of  is  pain  about  the  ensiform  cartilage  or 
a  violent  snooting  pain,  directed  from  that  part  towards  the  spine  in 
the  course  of  the  diaphragm.  This  additional  grievance  brings  on 
an  increase  in  the  violence  of  the  spasms;  and,  in  particular,  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  now  contract  with  greater  power,  so  that 
die  jaws  remain  inseparably  applied  to  each  other.  As  the  dis- 
ease continues,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm,  which  come  on  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  are  succeeded  by  extraordinary  degrees  of  spasm  and 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  also  of  those  of  the  lower 
extremities.  At  length,  the  abdominal  muscles  begin  to  be  affect- 
ed, and  the  belly  feels  as  hard  as  a  table:  so  violent  is  their  action, 
that  the  recti  abdominis  have  been  known  to  be  lacerated.  The 
spasms  next  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
even  to  those  of  the  arms;  but  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  usually  re- 
main undisturbed  to  the  last.  Nor  are  those  of  the  tongue  affected 
till  a  very  late  stage  of  the  disorder;  and  when  this  happens,  the 
patient  cannot  control  the  motions  of  that  organ,  so  that  it  is  fre- 
quently thrust  between  the  teeth  and  terribly  lacerated.  These  mus- 
cular contractions  are  attended  with  the  n>ost  excruciating  pain  dur- 
ing their  attacks;  the  pulse  is  contracted,  hurried,  and  irregular; 
the  respiration  quick  and  oppressed;  but,  during  the  remissions,  nei- 
ther the  pulse,  nor  the  breathing,  may  be  seriously  disturbed.  In 
the  generality  of  cases,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  not  increased;  the 
urine  is  voided  in  small  quantities,  and  sometimes  with  difficulty;  and 
there  is  invariably  obstinate  constipation.     As  for  cerebral  disturb- 
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ance,  the  patient  remains  free  from  it  till  the  last  sta^e;  and,  when 
the  patient  dies,  it  is  generally  in  a  paroxysm  of  violent  conTul* 
sions.  The  blood  has  been  asserted  not  to  exhibit  in  tetanus  the 
inflammatory  crust,  and  the  crassamentum  is  stated  to  be  loose; 
but  these  are  points  which  are  variously  represented  by  diflferent 
writers.* 

Baron  Larrey  had  to  treat  a  case  of  tetanus,  produced  by  so  triv- 
ial a  cause  as  the  irritation  of  a  small  fish-bone  lodged  in  the  throat 
of  a  French  soldier  in  Egypt.  In  cold  countries  tetanus  is  much 
less  frequent;  and  when  we  see  it  in  this  country,  it  is  generaUy  as 
a  consequence  of  wounds,  either  peculiar  in  their  situation  or  in 
their  nature,  namely,  they  are  usually  lacerated,  contused,  or  punc- 
tured wounds  in  tendinous  parts;  wounds  of  the  thumb,  toes,  or  fin- 
gers, or  deep-punctured  wounds  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  compound 
fractures,  or  compound  dislocations  oi  ginglymoid  joints,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  thumb.  These  are  the  most  common  exciting  causes 
of  traumatic  tetanus,  \dien  it  occurs  in  this  country.  But,  although 
contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  are  those  most 
likely  to  bring  it  on,  any  description  of  local  injuries  may  excite  the 
disease;  thus,  we  sometimes  see  it  caused  by  simple  wounds  in 
common  parts;  sometimes  by  wounds  in  a  healthy  healmg  state; 
sometimes  by  sloughing  wounds,  and  the  most  complicated  forms 
of  local  injury.  I  have  known  it  foUow  amputation,  castration,  and 
the  removal  of  a  diseased  breast.  It  has  been  known  to  originate 
fi*om  a  burn. 

Dissection  has  thrown  no  light  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
this  formidable  complaint.  Sometimes  the  morbid  appearances 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  observed  m  the  exammation  of 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  hydrophobia.  We  may 
meet  with  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  pharjmx  and  oesophagus,  and 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  one  instance. 
Baron  Larrey  noticed  a  layer  of  coagulating  lymph  on  the  lining  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  which  organs  were  contracted  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  In  another  case,  he  found  scales  of  osseoi:^ 
matter  deposited  on  the  arachnoid  covering  of  the  medulla  spinalis; 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  these  formations  could  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  disease,  because  they  must  have  re- 
quired more  time  for  their  completion,  than  the  sudden  origin  and 
rapid  course  of  the  disease  would  have  admitted.  In  some  exam- 
ples, the  coverings  of  the  medulla  spinalis  are  found  inflamed;  and, 
in  others,  the  substance  of  the  medulla  spinalis  itself  is  changed. 
Thus  in  one  case,  examined  by  Dupuytren,  the  coverings  of  the 
medulla  spinalis  exhibited  marks  of  inflammation;  and  in  another, 
examined  by  Brera,  the  texture  of  the  medulla  itself  was  altered. 


*  **  lo  tetanuc,  and  where  death  ensnea  from  great  mnacular  eflbrta,  all  the  blood 
ia  foond  nearljr  aa  liqnid  as  water." — ^Macartoey  on  Inflammation,  p.  124. 
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None  of  tbese  morbid  appearances,  however,  are  sufficient^  con* 
Btant  to  justify  tbe  opinion  of  their  bebg  essentiaHy  connected  either 
with  the  origin,  or  the  symptoms  of  tetanus.  When  the  arachnoid 
tunic  of  the  medulla  spinalis  is  inflamed,  it  is  said  that  the  symptoms 
produced  are  those  of  opisthotonos,  or  that  form  of  tetanus  which 
consists  in  so  forcible  an  extension  of  the  spine,  that  it  is  bent  con- 
siderably backwards. 

With  respect  to  the  proximate  caiue  of  tetcmusj  this  is  a  subject 
inyolved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Why  should  a  wound  in  one 
individual  produce  tetanus,  while  a  similar  wound  in  the  same 
part  in  another  mdividual  may  be  followed  by  no  serious  conse- 
quences whatsoever?  From  the  frequency  of  tetanus  in  warm  cli- 
mates, it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  state  of  the  constitution  is 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  disease;  namely,  that  it  acts  as 
a  predisposing  cause:  and  of  this  fact,  I  think,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt.  Yet  we  must  not  altogether  exclude  local  circumstances 
from  consideration,  for  they  seem  to  have  their  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tetanus.  If  this  were  not  the  fact,  we  should  not  observe 
that  certam  descriptions  of  wounds,  and  wounds  in  particular  situ- 
ations, more  freauently  give  rise  to  tetanus  than  ordinary  wounds. 
We  must,  theretore,  presume,  that  there  is  something  in  the  state 
of  the  wounded  parts  themselves  conducive  to  tetanus.  If  it 
were  not  so,  we  should  not  find,  that  lacerated  and  contused  wounds 
and  injuries  of  tendinous  parts,  so  frequently  produce  it.  Then, 
another  question  arises,  whether  the  partial  division  of  nerves  is  tbe 
exciting  cause  of  tetanus?  Baron  Larrey  relates  some  cases  in 
support  of  this  doctrine;  but  whether  the  opinion  be  true  or  not, 
the  fact  is,  that  tetanic  patients  cannot  always  be  cured  by  making 
a  complete  division  of  the  nerve.  Mr.  Liston  relates  an  instance,  in 
which  the  branch  of  the  median  nerve  distributed  to  the  thumb  was 

Eartially  divided,  and  in  which  amputation  was  performed,  in  the 
ope  of  curing  the  tetanic  symptoms,  but  without  success.  When 
the  limb  was  examined,  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  was  found  in- 
flamed and  thickened.  Dupuytren  records  another  case,  in  which 
tetanus  arose  from  the  knot  of  the  lash  of  a  whip  being  detached 
from  it,  and  forced  into  the  ulnar  nerve. 

It  was  noticed  by  Baron  Larray,  that  when  tetanus  comes  on, 
the  secretion  of  pus  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  ceases,  or  its 
quality  is  considerably  altered;  and  hence  he  was  led  to  suspect,  that 
the  origin  of  the  disease  might  be,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  the 
stoppage  or  disturbance  of  the  process  of  suppuration.  This  induc- 
ed him  to  try  what  would  be  the  eflfect  of  endeavoring  to  renew  the 
secretion  of  pus.  But  this  stoppage  of  suppuration  appears  to  me 
to  be  rather  the  effect  of  tetanus  than  the  cause  of  it:  indeed,  I 
mentioned,  when  on  the  subject  of  suppuration,  that  all  great  dis- 
turbances of  the  constitution  had  immense  influence  on  the  process 
of  suppuration,  as  well  as  on  the  secretions  in  general;  and  it  is  not 
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at  all  surprifltng  therefore,  that  in  traumatic  tetanus  we  should  find 
suppuration  stopped  or  the  pus  converted  mto  a  scan^,  flark-color- 
ed  unhealthy  secretion. 

With  r^ard  to  the  prognotis  in  aeuie  traumatie  tetanusy  I  maj 
remark,  that  the  disease  generally  proves  fatal.  Dr.  Parry  thought, 
that  one  criterion,  respecting  the  probable  issue  of  the  case,  might 
be  derived  from  a  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  the  circulation;  and 
it  was  his  belief,  that  when  the  pulse  was  not  more  than  100  or  110 
before  the  fifth  day,  a  favorable  termination  might  be  hoped  for. 
Then,  it  is  remarked  by  men  of  great  experience,  that  if  the  pa- 
tient live  beyond  the  ninth  da^,  he  will  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  recovery  than  he  had  previously. 

Idiopathic  tetanus  is  well  known  to  be  less  dangerous  than  the 
symptomatic  or  traumatic  form  of  disease:  many  cases  of  the  for- 
mer end  favorably,  but  the  traumatic  species  of  tetanus — that  which 
surgeons  have  to  deal  with — ^is  generally  fatal.  It  is,  indeed,  a  form 
of  disease,  over  which  the  resources  of  medicme  and  surgery  have 
much  less  control. 

The  tre€Ument  of  traumatic  tetanus  comprises  both  local  and  con- 
stitutional measures.  Local  treatment  seems  naturally  to  suggest 
itself,  because,  the  disease  beins  brought  on  by  a  wound,  we  must 
suspect  that  some  irritation  is  existing  in  the  part,  or  some  peculiar 
operation  is  going  on  in  it,  which  is  concerned  not  only  in  produc- 
ing the  disease,  but  in  maintaining  and  aggravating  its  symptoms. 
The  suspicion  of  the  disease  being  dependent  upon  the  partial  divi- 
sion of  a  nerve,  led  to  the  practice  of  endeavoring  to  detach  the 
wounded  part  from  all  nervous  communication  with  the  sensorium. 
This  was  attempted  in  two  ways — ^first  by  amputation  of  the  wound- 
ed limb.  Thus  Baron  Larrey  proposes  the  following  question: 
whether  in  traumatic  tetanus  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  amputate, 
without  delay,  than  to  make  trial  of  other  means,  which  experience 
proves  to  be  almost  constantly  unavailing?  The  same  surgeon 
even  published  cases  in  support  of  the  practice  of  amputation;  but, 
on  looking  attentively  over  them,  it  seems  that  all  those  in  which 
amputation  proved  successful,  were  instances  of  chronic  tetanus; 
and  we  now  know,  that  the  chronic  variety  of  this  disorder  may 
frequently  be  cured  without  amputation,  and  that  it  is  generally  more 
under  the  control  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment  than  the  acute 
form  of  the  complaint.  Indeed,  Larrey  himself  admits,  that  ampu- 
tation is  of  no  use  in  acute  tetanus,  nor  when  the  disease  has  made 
considerable  progress.  I  believe  he  only  means  amputation  to  be 
practised  in  the  beginning  of  those  cases,  which  are  likely  to  be 
slow  in  their  progress,  and  for  these  I  should  say  it  is  unnecessary. 
Military  surgeons  generally  disapprove  of  amputation,  as  a  means 
of  stopping  tetanus.  In  the  hospitals  of  the  British  Legion  in 
Spain,  the  practice  is  ako  stated  to  have  been  fruitless.*     Sir 


*  See  *<Alcock*i  Mad.  Hbu  of  the  Legion.*'  Syo.  Load.  1888. 
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Astlqr  Cooper,  Mr.  Abometby,  and  other  dbtinguisbed  surgeons, 
also  join  in  this  opinion.  'I  have  already  alluded  to  the  case  re- 
corded  b^  Mr.  Listen,  in  which  he  amputated  the  arm,  in  the  hope 
of  arrestmg  the  tetanic  symptoms,  where  there  was  a  partial  divi- 
sion, and  an  inflammation,  of  the  branch  of  the  median  nerve  dis- 
tributed to  the  thumb.  The  amputation  seemed  to  stop  the  spasms 
for  a  moment,  but  they  soon  returned  with  greater  violence.  In 
this  instance  one  curious  circumstance  was  exemplified,  namely,  as 
soon  as  the  operation  was  finished,  Mr.  Liston  wished  to  let  the 
arteries  bleed  a  little  while  before  they  were  secured,  but  he  found 
that  they  had  contracted  so  much,  that  scarcely  any  blood  could  be 
obtained.  In  fact,  no  ligatures  were  necessary,  for  there  was  no 
hemorrhage. 

Another  less  severe  local  treatment  has  been  proposed,  one 
which  acts,  however,  on  the  same  principle  as  amputation;  it  is  that 
of  making  a  deep  incision  in  the  wound,  so  as  completely  to  divide 
the  partially  injured  nerve.  This  practice  has  occasionally  answer- 
ed; and  I  remember  one  instance  of  tetatnus,  produced  by  an  in- 
jury of  the  supra-orbitary  nerve,  where  a  complete  division  of  this 
nerve,  performed  by  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  had  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  disease.  In  the  Medical  Gazette,  No.  271,  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  are  recorded,  in  which  Dr.  Murray,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  succeeded  in  arresting  an  attack  of  teta- 
nus by  dividing  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  behind  the  inner  malleolus, 
the  disorder  having  been  rapidly  induced  by  the  entrance  of  a  rusty, 
nail  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  relief  was  certainly  very  re- 
markable. On  the  same  principle,  moxa,  cautery,  and  caustic  have 
been  used  to  destroy  the  seat  of  irritation,  and  cut  off  the  nervous 
communication  of  the  part  with  the  sensorium.  In  Baron  Larrey's 
history  of  military  surgery,  there  are  instances  where  the  medium 
nerve  had  been  included  in  the  ligature  on  the  brachial  artery,  and 
also  cases,  in  which  a  ligature  on  the  femoral  artery  had  embraced 
the  branches  of  the  crural  nerve;  here  it  was  suspected  that  the  teta- 
nus, which  ensued,  might  have  originated  from  the  unskilful  inclusion 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  proposal  was  made  to  cut  down  to  the  artery, 
and  remove  the  ligature.  In  one  case,  Larrey  actually  tried  this  plan; 
he  exposed  the  femoral  artery,  and  took  away  the  ligature;  but  the 
tetanus  was  only  stopped  for  a  short  time  by  this  proceeding,  and 
then  it  returned  with  increased  violence.  Findine  this  expedient 
unavailing,  he  then  cauterised  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump,  and 
administered  opium.  The  patient  ultimately  recovered;  but  it  can- 
not be  affirmed,  that  the  cure  was  absolutely  promoted  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ligature.  No  doubt  the  practice  was  rational;  yet 
nerves  are  so  frequently  tied  without  tetanus  beine  brought  on  by  it, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  influence  the  tying  tbe  nerve  truly  had 
in  the  bstance  before  us. 
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Ln  ooBSMpMDce  of  the  stoppage  of  suppuradoD  in  the  wooad  aft 
die  commeDeement  of  the  tetanic  sjrniptoiDs,  some  surgeons  eo- 
deaFor  to  renew  the  discharge  by  means  of  blisters;  but  as  the  scqp- 
pression  of  suppuration  seems  to  be  rather  an  effect,  than  a  cause 
of  the  disease,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  good  is  likely  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  suggestion;  mdeed,  I  can  trace  but  little  evidence  in 
favor  of  such  treatment. 

Another  practice  is  that  of  stimulating  the  wound  with  tobacco 
poultices,  turpentine,  laudanum,  and  other  applications.  This  prac- 
tice was  tried  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  our  army  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  French  army  in  Egypt;  but  the  reports  of  it  are  not  such  as  to 

{'ustify  the  hope  of  its  proving  useful.  It  is  discouraging  indeed  to 
earn  from  Sur  James  M'Grigor,  that  in  several  hundred  cases, 
which  happened  amongst  our  troops  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  very  few 
were  benefited  by  any  medicine  or  plan  whatsoever,  alter  the  dis- 
ease had  made  any  progress,  and  attained  the  acute  form. 

In  consequence  of  the  blood  being  sometimes  huffy,  and  the 

fiulse  being  full  and  quick  in  the  beginning,  we  might  suppose,  that 
loodletting  would  be  beneficial,  especially  in  strong  robust  persons; 
but  notwithstanding  such  foundation  for  tlie  practice,  experience  has 
produced  few  facts  in  evidence  of  its  usefulness.  It  is  a  treatment 
that  has  been  extensively  tried,  but  without  any  decided  good,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge;  and  some  surgeons  of  vast  experience 
positively  declare,  that  death  is  accelerated  by  it.  I  hardly  dare 
venture,  therefore,  to  recommend  venesection,  especially  as  it  has 
failed  in  every  case,  where  I  have  seen  it  tried  myself.  In  Mr. 
Alcock's  work  is  an  absttact  of  seventeen  cases  of  traumatic  teta- 
nus, which  occurred  in  the  British  legion  in  Spain.  The  first  six 
were  treated  by  bleeding,  opiates,  and  calomel,  and  all  of  them 
proved  fatal.  Of  the  remaining  eleven,  one  for  which  carbonate  of 
iron  was  administered  recovered;  while  of  the  other  ten,  in  which 
bleeding,  acetate  of  morphia,  calomel,  and  opium,  and  tartarised 
antimony,  were  employed,  only  one  got  over  the  danger  of  tetanus, 
and  this  patient  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  irritative  fever  arising 
from  injury  of  the  knee-joint.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  taking 
away  blood  m  tetanus,  I  would  abstain  from  venesection;  but  if  the 
patient  were  strong  and  athletic,  with  a  full  quick  pulse,  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  having  recourse  to  local  bleeding,  of  applymg  cup- 
ping-glasses near  the  spine,  or  leeches  to  the  throat  and  neck,  as  it 
IS  in  those  regions  that  inflammation,  when  it  does  prevail,  is  mostly 
observed.  The  application  of  antimony  ointment,  or  of  a  long  strap 
of  blistering  plaster,  or  even  of  the  actual  cautery,  to  the  integu- 
ments over  the  spine,  has  been  occasionally  tried,  and,  as  is  report- 
ed, with  some  degree  of  success. 

Obstinate  costiveness  being  invariably  attendmt  on  the  disease, 
one  indication  is  to  restore  the  functions  o[  the  intestines,  and  to 
procure  avacuations   from  them,   which  is  sometimes  difficult ; 
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fn  tetanic  patients  are  not  easily  affiscted  by  purgatiTes.  Mr. 
Abemethy  used  to  prefer  for  this  purpose  calomel  and  jakp,  mixed 
with  treacle;  but  we  have  now  a  more  convenient  and  certain 
medicine,  namely  croton  oil.  It  is  more  sure  in  its  effects  than 
any  other  purgative  that  can  be  administered;  we  may  give  one  or 
two  drops  of  it  mixed  with  mucilage  or  gruel.  By  this  dose  a  copious 
evacuation  will  generally  be  produced;  a  considerable  advantage, 
because  we  are  commonly  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  another 
medicine,  which  has  a  contrary  effect,  namely,  opium.  Now  if 
we  can  keep  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  opium,  and  also- 
succeed  in  maintaining  the  regular  and  proper  action  of  his  bowels, 
we  are  doing  almost  as  much  for  him,  I  believe,  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  medicine  to  accomplish.  The  painful  nature  of  the  muscular 
contractions  led  to  the  trial  of  narcotic  medicines  almost  as  a  thing 
of  course;  and,  accordingly,  opium  has  been  fairly  and  repeatedly 
tried.  Other  narcotics  have  also  not  been  forgotten;  in  particular, 
hyosciamus  has  been  frequently  given,  and  found  to  relieve  the  pa- 
tient's sufferings,  though  inadequate  to  effect  a  cure.  Patients  in 
tetanus  are  not  so  easily  acted  upon  by  medicines  as  in  the  gene- 
rality of  other  diseases;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  require  immense  dose9 
of  medicine,  and  especially  of  opium.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  give 
from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  opium  every  six  hours,  and 
from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamns.- 
In  tetanus  we  may  certainly  give  medicines  in  large  doses;  but  I 
would  not  recommend  the  immense  quantities  here  specified  as  a 
prudent  plan  to  begin  with.  The  safest  maxim  is  to  commence 
with  small  doses  and  gratlually  increase  them.  In  some  cases,  the 
stomach  does  not  appear  to  digest  the  medicines  put  into  it:  thus,- 
in  one  instance,  Mr.  Abernethy  opened  a  person  who  died  of  te- 
tanus, and  thirty  drachms  of  opium  were  found  in  the  stomach. 

Opium  is  sometimes  administered  in  clysters;  and  it  is  not  unu- 
sual, in  trismus,  to  have  recourse  to  frictions  with  opiate  liniments- 
about  the  neck  and  jaws.  For  this  purpose  laudanum  alone,  or 
equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  soap  liniment,  are  employed.  Per* 
haps  purgatives,  with  opium,  or  the  muriate,  acetate,  or  sulphate  of 
morphia,  are  the  most  valuble  medicines  in  tetanus.  The  warm 
bath  has  been  occasionally  tried,  but  no  confidence  is  now  placed  in 
it;  indeed,  in  the  West  Indies  some  individuals  died  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  removed  from  it;  and  as  for  the  cold  bath,  it  has 
proved  in  traumatic  tetanus  decidedly  injurious.  Amongst  other 
things,  mercurial  frictions  have  been  extensively  tried:  I  have  seea 
them  used  in  five  or  six  cases,  but  invariably  with  ill  success* 
What  confidence  can  be  placed  in  them,  when  we  hear,  on  the  aiH 
tiiority  of  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  that  a  soldier,  in  Spain,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  using  mercurial  ointment  for  the  itch,  was  positively^ 
attacked  with  tetanus  while  under  the  influence  of  mercurv. 

Dr.  EUiotson  conceived  that  there  was  soaae  resemblance  h^ 
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twaeo  tetaoui  and  paraljsis  agitaos  and  chorea,  in  which  tbesesqui- 
oxide  of  iroD  has  been  given  with  great  success:  he  was  thereK>re 
led  to  try  the  same  medicine  in  three  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus, 
two  of  which  were  cured  by  it.  He  gave  from  two  drachms  to  half 
an  ounce  every  two  hours,  obviating  costiveness  with  castor  oil  and 
turpentine.  The  particulars  of  several  other  successful  cases  have 
likewisp  been  conmiunicated  to  him.  I  prescribed  the  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron  in  one  case  of  traumatic  tetanus,  but  without  success. 
The  dis  order  had  advanced  too  far,  I  belieye,  when  the  medicine 
was  b^un. 


FRACTURES. 

A  rimph  fracture  is  so  called,  when  there  is  no  external  wound 
communicating  with,  or  extending  down  to,  the  broken  part  of  the 
bone.  A  person  may  have  a  broken  bone  and  a  wound  at  the  same 
time  on  the  limb;  still  the  fracture  may  be  a  simple  one;  because 
it  is  essential,  that  the  wound  should  communicate  with  the  injury 
of  the  bone,  to  constitute  what  is  denominated  2l  compound  fracture. 
If  I  were  to  fall  down  and  break  my  thigh,  and  at  the  same  time 
receive  a  cut,  or  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  thigh,  quite  un- 
connected with  the  fracture,  the  case  would  not  be  of  the  sort,  which, 
in  surgical  language,  is  distinguished  by  the  term  compound.  I  may 
also  observe,  that  the  kind  of  wound,  which  is  essentially  requisite 
to  render  a  fracture  compound,  is  generally  produced  by  the  protru^ 
sion  of  the  broken  bone  itself:  I  say  generally^  because,  in  com- 
pound fractures,  the  result  of  gunshot  violence,  the  wound  is  always 
occasioned  by  the  ball,  or  bullet,  that  enters  the  limb.  When  the 
bone  is  broken  in  several  or  many  pieces,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be 
ccmminuUd^  while  complicated  is  the  epithet  applied  to  fractures 
combined  with  a  variety  of  circumstances,  adding  to  the  difficulty 
•of  the  treatment,  or  requiring  especial  attention.  Thus,  the  com- 
bination of  a  fracture  with  tlie  wound  of  an  artery,  a  dislocation, 
(for  there  may  bie  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  same  bone  to- 
gether,^ injury  of  viscera,  or  of  any  organs,  whose  functions  are 
faighfy  miportant,  will  make  the  case  a  complicated  fracture.  Thus 
the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  os  pubis  may  both  be  broken,  and  the 
fragments  of  bone  may  be  so  displaced  as  to  lacerate  the  urethra, 
sad  give  rise  to  an  extravasation  of  urine*  In  a  fracture  of  the 
ribs,  the  lungs  may  be  wounded,  in  which  case  the  additional  com- 
plication of  emphysema  may  be  produced.  Hemorrhage  is  nM>re  fre- 
quently a  con^hcatioQ  of  compound  fractures  of  the  legs  than  of 
iwy  other  fractures,  except  such  as  implicate  the  anterior  and  lower 
Jingle  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  which  accidents  the  spinous  artery  of 
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the  dura  mater  is  usually  ruptured,  tliough  the  bemorrbage  is  then 
not  external,  but  takes  place  on  the  dura  mater.  T  may  state  also, 
that  whenever  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  or 
whenever  the  fracture  runs  far  along  the  shaft  of  the  bone  mto  one 
of  the  large  joints,  as  for  example  into  the  knee,  the  accident  ranks 
as  a  catnplicaied  fracture. 

But,  besides  these  distinctions,  there  are  others  derived  from  the 
direction  of  the  fracture,  as  when  it  is  transverse j  oblique j  or  Umgi* 
tudinal^  particularities  worth  remembering,  because  they  have  con-* 
siderable  influence  over  the  difficulty  of  the  facility  effecting  a  cure. 
Thus,  if  the  thigh-bone  be  broken,  and  the  fracture  be  oblique,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  will  be  much  more  easily 
displaced,  and  more  difficult  to  keep  reduced,  than  if  the  fracture 
were  transverse.  The  reason  of  this  fact  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture, 
the  two  ends  of  it  are  enabled  to  glide  over  each  other,  and  the 
muscles  arising  from  the  pelvis,  and  inserted  into  the  femur,  patella^ 
and  bones  of  the  leg,  draw  the  lower  fragment  towards  their  origin, 
or  more  fixed  point.  But  when  the  fracture  is  transverse,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  upper  end  of  it  will  tend  to  maintain  the  lower  in  its 
proper  situation,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  preceding  kind  of  displace- 
ment is  concerned.  Next  to  the  circumstance  of  a  fracture  bebg 
simple  J  compound y  or  complicated^  that  of  its  direction  is  most  im- 
portant to  be  remembered. 

The  long  cylindrical  bones,  which  serve  as  pillars  or  arches  of  sup- 
port for  the  body,  or  as  levers  for  the  action  of  the  muscles,  are,  by 
the  nature  of  their  office,  particularly  exposed  to  fractures.  Their 
shape,  use,  and  situation,  are  all  so  many  circumstances  rendering 
them  extremely  subject  to  be  broken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
broad  flat  bones,  such  as  the  scalpa,  ternum,  and  os  ilium,  though 
sometimes  fractured,  are  much  less  frequently  so  injured  than  the 
long  cylindrical  bones.  The  bones  of  the  skull,  however,  which 
are  broad  and  flat,  are  exceptions  to  this  observation;  but  this  is 
owing  partly  to  their  superficial  situation,  or  their  not  being  covered 
by  any  great  quantity  of  soft  parts,  and  partly  to  the  force  with 
which  the  head  is  generally  struck  by  falls  and  blows.  In  short, 
the  head  is  a  part  remarkably  exposed  to  external  violence;  and  T 
may  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  superficial  a  bopets,  and 
the  more  exposed  it  is  to  the  action  of  external  violencff^^  the  ihore 
liable  it  is  to  be  broken. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  i» 
invariably  concerned  in  the  p«>duction  of  fractures;  but  this  doctrine- 
goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  accuracy.  We  know  that  the  patella 
is  often  broken  by  the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  in  front  of  the 
thigh;  that  the  olecranon  and  part  of  the  os  calcis  are  sometimes 
torn  off  from  a  similar  cause;  and  also  that  the  humerus  is  occasion- 
ally broken  by  the  force  of  muscles  attached  to  it.     I  once  attend-. 
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^:a  maHf  who  broke  hb  arm  by  aimiDg  a  blow  at  aoolber  persoo, 
wbom  be  did  not  succeed  in  striking;  neither  did  he  fall;  yet  the 
humerus  was  broken.  It  is  true,  that  when  a  person  falls  dowB^ 
he  endeavors  to  save  himself,  and  for  this  pivpose  puts  his  muscles 
into  vident  action,  which  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  some 
share  in  producing  certain  fractures;  yet  that  muscular  action  is  oi- 
ioayi  concerned  in  producing  fractures  must  be  an  incorrect  hypo* 
thesis.  When  the  cranium  b  fractured,  can  we  possibly  suspect 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  any  muscles  belonging 
to  the  patient  himself  ? 

Fractures  then  are  produced,  first  by  external  violence,  operat- 
ing directly  on  the  part  broken;  secondly,  by  external  violence  ap- 
plied to  parts  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  fracture;  and 
thirdly,  by  the  action  of  muscles,  as  b  ordinary  fractures  of  the 
patella.  When  a  person  alights  on  the  ground  from  a  great  height, 
and  fractures  his  thigh  or  leg,  the  resistance  of  the  ground  and  d^ 
•veight  of  thfe  trunk  produce  the  fracture;  there  is  no  violence  Ap- 
plied directly  to  the  broken  part,  but  the  extremities  of  the  bopre  re- 
ceive the  force,  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  bone  bends  and  breaks. 
This  case  is  very  different  from  one,  in  which  a  man's  leg  is  brok- 
en by  the  kick  of  a  horse;  here  the  violence  b  applied  directly  to 
the  part  which  is  fractured. 

Fractures  are  more  common  at  some  ages  than  others.  Partic- 
ular bones,  too,  are  broken  with  remarkable  frequency  in  young 
persons,  while  certain  other  bones  are  more  usually  the  subject  of 
accident  in  aged  individuals.  In  children,  the  ferour,  the  hiunerus, 
and  the  clavicle  are  often  broken;  in  adults,  the  bones  of  tbe  leg 
and  forearm,  the  femur,  humerus,  clavicle,  and  ribs;  and  in  old  per- 
sons, the  neck  of  tbe  thigh  bone  suffers  in  numerous  instances. 
The  functions  of  some  of  the  bones  render  tbem  very  liable  to  frac- 
ture; thus,  the  radius,  which  supports  the  hand,  and  receives  all 
the  impulses  communicated  to  this  busy  part  of  the  limb,  is  far  more 
commonly  broken  than  the  ulna.  The  clavicle,  which  keeps  the 
shoulder  in  its  right  position,  and  supports,  in  the  manner  of  a  piv- 
ot, all  the  motions  of  the  upper  extremity,  is  particularly  liable  to 
be  broken.  I  have  said,  that  fractures  may  occur  at  all  ages;  but, 
as  the  texture  of  the  bones  varies  at  different  periods  of  our  exist- 
ence, some  differences  in  their  liability  to  fracture  will  be  created 
by  this  circumstanc'e.  The  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  the  bones 
of  children  is  comparatively  small;  but  as  man  advances  in  years, 
the  proportion  of  this  ingredient  increases,  while  that  of  the  animal 
matter  diminbhes;  the  consequence  iS)  that  they  are  rendered  con- 
siderably more  brittle  than  in  the  early  period  or  life.  In  children, 
the  large  proportion  of  animal  matter  in  the  bones  communicates  to 
them  a  degree  of  elasticity  and  flexibility,  far  exceeding  what  is 
noticed  in  the  bones  of  older  subjects.  In  children  the  bones  are 
also  much  protected  by  the  quantities  of  adipose  substance,  and  the 
muscles  are  not  yet  sufliciently  developed  to  act  violently  upon 
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tbem.  The  bones  of  children  ought,  therefore,  to  be  rarely  brok- 
en; but  their  venturesome  tricks  and  carelessness  in  dome  measure 
counterbalance  the  advantages  which  I  have  been  noticing,  and  ex- 

f)lain  the  reason  why  the  fractures  of  particular  bones  are  tolerably 
irequent  in  the  early  periods  of  life.  The  bones  of  children,  in 
bending,  sometimes  break  only  in  the  convexity  of  the  curve;  a  pe- 
culiarity restricted  to  the  early  periods  of  life.  In  adults,  in  whom 
the  texture  of  the  bones  is  actually  strongest,  one  might  expect  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  the  frequency  of  these  accidents;  but  the 
protection  of  firmness  of  texture  is  counterbalanced  by  the  many 
dangerous  employments  in  which  a  large  class  of  society  is  engag- 
ed, in  the  long  interval  between  childhood  and  old  age.  In  full 
manhood,  too,  the  mascular  system  has  acquired  its  greatest  force, 
and  hence  fractures  of  the  bones  of  adults  are  very  common  indeed. 
A  predisposition  to  fractures  is  known  to  be  brought  on  by  cer- 
tain diseases,  as,  for  instance,  syphilis  in  its  worst  and  most  aggra- 
vated forms:  a  thighbone,  in  the  museum  of  University  College, 
belonged  to  a  person  who  had  been  taking  mercury  a  little  while 
before  his  death,  for  venereal  complaints, — ^in  fact,  there  is  a 
node  on  the  bone;  now,  the  femur  of  the  opposite  side,  contained 
also  in  the  same  museum,  broke  spontaneously,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  slight  action  of  the  muscles  while  the  patient  was  turned  in  bed. 
This  is  an  instance  of  predisposition  to  fracture,  arising  irom  the  in- 
fluence of  impaired  health  in  certain  conditions  of  the  venereal  disease. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  cancer,  the  bones  are  also  firequently 
broken  by  the  slightest  force  or  pressure,  or  the  common  and  even 
verjr  weak  action  of  the  muscles.  Rickets,  fragilitas,  and  moUities 
ossium,  scurvy,  scrofula,  fungus  hsematoides,  and  certain  diseas- 
es within  the  cancellated  texture  of  the  bones,  are  all  well  known  to 
communicate  a  predisposition  to  fractures.  I  may  also  remark,  that 
when  a  tumor  presses  upon  a  bone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
the  absorption  of  the  osseous  texture,''of  course,  a  predisposition 
to  fracture  will  be  produced.  At  University  College  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  thigh-bone,  which  is  absolutely  reduced  to  a  mere  shell 
by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  ham,  and  from  the 
weakened  appearance  of  it,  it  is  manifest  that  the  slightest  force 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  occasion  a  fracture  of  it.  At  the 
same  institution  is  also  the  humerus  of  a  boy,  that  was  broken  by 
shampooing,  tried  for  the  relief  of  some  scrofulous  affection;  in 
fact,  the  bone  was  broken  twice:  the  first  fi-acture  united,  but  the 
second  did  not  do  so.  In  this  case,  no  doubt  the  texture  of  the 
bone  had  been  weakened  by  scrofulous  disease.  In  the  same  col- 
lection is  a  preparation  illustrating  the  alteration,  which  any  cancer- 
ous disease  m  the  body  may  produce  in  the  bones:  it  is  part  of  the 
skull  of  a  woman,  who  had  cancer  of  the  breast;  some  of  the  tex- 
ture of  the  bone  is  absorbed,  and  an  animal  matter  which  is  some- 
times described  as  a  scirrhous  substance,  is  deposited  in  its  places 
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If  a  similar  change  were  to  occur  in  one  of  the  long  cylindrical 
bones,  it  would  become  so  weakened  as  to  be  broken  wiUi  a  very- 
slight  force.  In  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  there  are 
or  used  to  be  two  thigh-bones,  which  were  broken  in  consequ^ice 
of  their  texture  being  weakened  by  the  effect  of  cancer;  in  the 
sternum  of  one  of  the  patients,  from  whom  they  were  taken,  is  a 
proportion  of  scirrhous  matter,  occupying  the  place  of  the  earthy 
matter  which  has  been  absorbed.  All  pathologists  know,  that  this 
effect  of  cancerous  diseases  in  the  body  on  various  parts  of  the 
skeleton  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

With  respect  to  the  generiU  symptoms  offractureSy  some  of  them 
are  rather  equivocal^  because  they  may  attend  other  cases.  Of  this 
description  are  pain,  inability  to  use  the  limb,  and  more  or  less 
swelling  :  all  these  symptoms  may  be  noiiced  in  other  cases,  as  in 
contusions,  in  the  generality  of  dislocations,  and  in  rheumatism ; 
they  afford,  therefore,  no  positive  information  about  the  nature  of 
the  case.  The  symptoms,  on  which  great  dependence  may  be 
placed,  are,  first,  the  separation,  which  often  takes  place  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  broken  bone;  secondly,  the  ine<|uaUty  or  pro* 
jection  of  the  broken  part  of  the  bone,  which,  when  it  is  not  cov- 
ered with  a  great  thickness  of  soft  parts,  is  frequently  obvious; 
thirdly,  a  change  in  the  natural  shape  of  the  limb.  Thus,  an 
angular  deformity  may  be  produced,  the  limb  seeming  to  be  bent, 
and  the  axis  oi  one  fragment  not  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
other;  or  there  may  be  a  shoitening  and  rotation  of  the  limb  in- 
wards or  outwards,  from  which  position  it  may  be  more  easily  mov- 
ed than  in  the  case  of  a  dislocation;  the  limb  in  the  latter  kind  of 
accident  being  always  more  fixed. 

But  of  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  a  fracture,  none  is  of 
peater  importance,  or  affords  a  better  proof  of  the  nature  of  the 
mjury,  than  the  crepitus  or  grating  noise  or  sensation,  cccasioned 
when  one  end  of  the  broken  bone  is  moved  upon  the  other.  It  is 
true,  that,  in  some  cases,  where  the  quality  of  the  synovia  is  altered 
by  disease,  a  grating  may  be  felt  when  a  joint  is  moved;  but,  gen- 
erally, there  is  no  risk  of  such  a  case  being  mistaken  for  a  fracture. 
Yet  it  should  be  known,  that  the  absence  of  crepitus  is  no  proof, 
that  a  fracture  may  not  exist;  for,  when  a  fracture  has  continued 
some  days,  the  ends  of  the  bone  become  smooth,  and  tliere  wiU 
consequentlv  be  no  crepitus  or  grating.  The  two  ends  of  a  broken 
bone  may  also  be  so  much  displaced  as  not  to  be  in  contact,  and 
then,  of  course,  no  crepitus  can  happen.  On  other  occasions,  a 
portion  of  the  soft  parts  may  be  interposed  between  the  fragments, 
as,  for  instance,  a  portion  of  muscle  :  and  here,  likewise,  no  crepi- 
tus will  be  felt  on  moving  the  part;  but  whenever  the  grating  noise 
or  sensation  can  be  distinguished,  it  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the 
existence  of  a  fracture.  The  grating  may  usually  be  perceived  on 
pressing  upon  or  trying  to  bend  the  bone  itself^  or  on  bending,  ex- 
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tending,  or  rotating  tbe  nearest  joint.  One  symptom  of  a  fracture 
is  the  loss  of  tbe  use  of  the  limb  or  part :  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  com- 
mon effect  of  most  fractures,  the  functions  of  the  limb  or  part  being 
more  or  less  impeded;  but  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  this  circumstance,  because  it  is  one  that  accompanies  other 
injuries  and  diseases,  and  does  not  invariably  attend  a  fracture. 
When  the  portion  of  the  limb,  in  which  the  fracture  takes  place,  has 
only  one  bone  on  which  its  inflexibility  and  firmness  depend,  then 
the  loss  of  its  use  will  immediately  result  from  its  being  broken. 
Thus,  when  the  humerus  or  femur  is.  broken,  the  patient  immedi- 
ately loses  the  power  of  using  the  limb;  but  if  only  one  bone  hap- 
pens to  be  broken  in  a  part  of  a  limb  in  which  there  are  two  bones, 
the  patient  may  then  retain  some  use  of  the  member.  For  instance, 
if  the  ulna  alone  be  broken,  considerable  power  of  using  the  hand 
and  forearm  will  remain;  but,  if  both  the  radius  and  ulna  be  brok- 
en, then  the  circumstances  will  be  different,  and  the  functions  of 
the  part  will  be  more  or  less  completely  interrupted.  Sometimes 
even  when  there  is  only  one  bone  in  a  limb,  and  that  is  broken,  a 
degree  of  power  of  employing  the  limb  will  be  retained,  that  is  to 
say,  the  use  of  it  will  not  be  so  enturely  destroyed  as  to  render  the 
nature  of  the  case  at  once  manifest.  Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone,  if  one  fragment  be  wedged  and  entangled  in  the 
other,  there  will  be  no  separation  of  them,  nor  any  retraction  of  the 
limb;  and  patients  in  this  condition  have  actually  been  able  to  walk 
some  distance  after  the  accident.  This  circumstance  might  cause 
tbe  real  nature  of  the  injury  to  remain  unsuspected;  but  it  is  very 
rare.  When  tbe  injured  part  of  a  limb  contains  two  bones,  and 
only  one  of  them  is  broken,  the  other  supports  the  fractured  ene, 
and  generally  prevents  retraction,  or  much  displacement;  in  fact, 
the  perfect  bone  acts  as  a  splint  in  keeping  the  broken  bone  steady, 
and  hindering  deformity;  and,  under  these  circumstances^  great  at- 
tention may  be  requisite  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

With  regard  to  swellings  which  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  frac- 
ture, it  may  be  produced  either  byextravasated  Wood,  by  increased 
fulness  of  particular  muscles  in  consequence  of  the  shortening  of  the 
limb,  and  the  approximation  of  their  origins  and  insertions  to  one  ano- 
ther, or  by  the  prominence  or  projection  of  the  broken  bone  itself. 
By  any  or  all  of  these  causes,  there  may  be  an  immediate  swelhng  pro- 
duced. Tbe  muscular  swelling  is  exemplified  in  fractures  of  the 
thigh-bone,  in  which  the  middle  portions  of  the  triceps,  the  rectus, 
and  the  other  extensors  of  the  leg  give  a  preternatural  convexity  and 
fulness  to  the  forepart  of  the  thigh.  A  similar  effect  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  arm,  when  the  humerus  is  fractured  above  its  middle: 
then  it  is  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  which  chiefly  produced 
the  muscular  prominence.  Besides  the  immediate  swelling,  to 
which  so  many  causes  may  contribute^  a  still  greater  degree  of  tu- 
mefaction follows  at  a  later  period,  and  is  the  result  of  inflarama- 
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tion.  This  kmd  of  swelling  of  course  requires  some  time  for  its 
production;  and  hence,  when  a  bone  has  been  some  hours  imset,  the 
swelling,  from  all  the  various  circumstances  which  I  have  mendoo* 
ed,  may  be  considerable,  and  such  as  may  render  the  true  conditioa 
of  the  bone  obscure.  When,  therefore,  a  limb  is  suspected  to  be 
broken,  it  should  always  be  carefully  examined  in  the  first  instance, 
because  then  the  examination  may  be  made  with  less  pain  to  the 
patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury  can  be  made  out  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  at  a  later  period,  when  the  inflammation  and  sweUing  have 
attained  a  considerable  degree. 

The  displacement  attending  fractures  is  a  subject,  to  which  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid.  Surgeons  should  certainly 
have  precise  ideas  about  the  particular  kinds  of  displacement  to 
which  the  various  kinds  of  fractures  are  liable;  because  the  dis- 
placement is  necessarily  accompanied  by  deformity,  or  deviation 
of  the  part  from  its  natural  shape;  and  the  grand  object  in  the 
treatment  is  unquestionably  the  prevention  of  such  deformity  by 
every  possible  means.  We  should  therefore  study  and  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  displacement  of  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone,  and 
of  the  several  varieties  of  it,  which  may  occur  in  different  cases. 
In  fact,  without  this  knowledge,  we  should  not  be  qualified  to  prac- 
tise this  part  of  surgery  with  reputation  to  ourselves  and  advantage 
to  the  public.  First,  then,  I  may  observe,  that  a  fracture  may  be 
without  any  displacement  at  all,  as  when  the  tibia  is  broken  trans- 
versely a  little  way  below  the  knee-joint:  the  bone  is  there  so 
thick,  that  the  fracture  will  scarcely  admit  of  any  displacement. 
Also,  when  the  upper  and  thick  part  of  the  ulna  is  broken,  and  the 
radius  is  perfect,  there  is  usually  no  material  degree  of  displace- 
ment. The  same  fact  is  often  exemplified  when  the  upper  portion 
of  the  fibula  is  fractured,  white  the  tibia  continues  entire.  The 
displacement  may  be  either  immediate  or  secondary.  When  imme- 
diate, it  is  produced  by  the  same  violence  as  produced  the  fracture: 
thus,  the  wheel  of  a  heavy  carriage  may  pass  over  a  person^s  leg, 
and  break  it,  and  at  once  produce  a  displacement  of  the  broken 
ends  of  the  bone.  A  musket  ball  may  have  the  sameefl^t.  Here 
the  displacement  is  immediate.  Secondary  displacement  may  arise 
from  two  or  three  causes,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  action  of  the 
muscles;  but  the  weight  of  the  limb  wiU  also   be  concerned  in  its 

f)roduction,  if  the  injured  part  be  not  properly  supported,  or  care- 
ully  carried.  There  are  several  kinds  of^  displacement,  in  regard 
to  the  direction  which  it  may  take  place;  first,  it  may  happen  in  the 
direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  6one,  as  seen  in  a  transverse  fracture. 
In  such  a  case,  the  two  ends  of  the  fracture  may  be  either  partially 
in  contact,  or  not  at  all:  in  the  latter  case,  the  displacement  in  the 
direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone  must  obviously  be  very  con- 
siderable. In  some  cases,  the  displacement  is  longitudinal^  as  is 
most  firequently  noticed  in  oblique  fractures,  where  the  surfaces  of 
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die  broken  bones  slip  or  glide  over  each  other,  the  lower  jportion 
beii^^oerally  drawn  upwards,  and  the  limb  consequently  shorten- 
ed« '  But  the  displaeemtfU  may  take  place  in  relaHon  to  the  axii  of 
the  bone^  the  two  fragments  forming  an  angle,  so  that  the  axis  of 
one  portion  of  the  bone  does  not  correspond  to  the  axis  of  the 
other  fragment.  This  is  termed  the  angular  disphuemtnt.  A 
fourth  description  of  displacement  is  the  rotatory ^  in  which  the  low- 
er fragment  of  bone  is  twisted  inwards  or  outwards.  Thus,  in  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh-bone,  the  lower  portion  of  it  will  generally  be 
twisted  or  rotated  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  the 
weight  of  the  foot.  A  fifth  description  of  displacement  is  not  seen 
in  the  generality  of  fractures,  but  only  in  particular  ones;  and  con- 
sists in  the  upper  detached  portion  of  a  fractured  bone  being  drawn 
away  from  the  lower  part  of  it  by  the  muscles  attached  to  it.  Ex- 
amples of  this  displacement  are  seen  in  tlie  fractures  of  the  olecra- 
non and  patella,  in  which  the  muscles  draw  up  the  upper  fragment 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  these  several  forms  of  displacement^ 
they  are  of  various  kinds:  a  bone  is  often  broken  by  a  fall;  but 
sometimes  by  blows  or  kicks;  the  fall  following  the  fracture  and  ag- 
gravating any  displacement,  which  the  injury,  producing  the  fracture, 
may  already  have  caused.  In  some  instances,  the  weight  of  the 
limb  may  displace  the  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  if  the  limb 
be  laid  upon  us  outer  side,  and  the  lower  part  of  it  be  not  duly  sup- 
ported, there  will  be  an  inclination  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  tibia 
too  much  outwards.  But,  of  all  the  causes  of  displacement,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  counteract.  Its  usual  effect  is  to  draw  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  upwards,  or  to  make  it,  as  the 
phrase  is,  ride  over  the  upper  fragment.  The  muscles,  principally 
concerned  in  causing  the  displacement,  are  those,  whose  insertions 
are  below  the  fracture.  Thus,  when  the  humenis  is  fractured  be- 
tween its  head  and  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  this  muscle, 
together  with  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  will  draw  the 
lower  portion  inwards.  The  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  it  is  true,  may 
have  some  tendency  to  pull  the  upper  fragment  outwards;  but  it  is 
the  muscles  specified  which  have  the  greatest  share  in  occasioning 
the  displacement.  The  same  principle  lets  us  understand,  why  it 
is  so  troublesome  to  maintain  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  in  its 
rieht  place,  when  the  thigh  is  broken;  ibr  the  muscles  of  this  part 
of  the  body  are  remarkably  strong  and  numerous.  Arising  from  the 
pelvis,  which  they  make  their  fixed  point,  they  are  inserted  into  the 
femur  below  the  fracture,  and  also  into  the  patella  and  bones  of  the 
leg,  which  parts  are  their  more  moveable  attachments,  and  conse- 
quently disposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  them  more  or  less  towards  the 
pelvis.     In  fractures  of  the  leg,  the  gastrocnemius,  the  soleus,  and 
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the  peronei  muscles,  all  tend  to  draw  the  lower  portions  of  the  frac- 
tured bones  to  the  outer  and  posterior  side  of  the  upper  fragments. 

Prognorii.  Those  broken  bones  which  have  the  greatest  number 
of  muscles  attached  to  them  are  usually  the  most  difficult  to  repair 
without  deformity,  because  the  muscles  are  the  principal  cause  of 
the  ends  of  the  fracture  being  displaced;  and  when  the  muscles  are* 
numerous,  or  particularly  strong,  more  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
counteractmg  their  influence. 

Fractures  of  the  long  cylindrical  bones,  near  large  joints,  are  gen- 
rally  more  serious  accidents  than  other  fractures  situated  in  the 
middle  portion  of  such  bones,  because  in  these  no  risk  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane,  of  abscesses,  or  anchylosis  is  induc- 
ed, one  or  more  of  which  consequences  are  exceedingly  apt  to  su- 
pervene, if  the  fracture  extend  into  or  near  a  joint.  Compound 
are  more  dangerous  than  simple /rac/ure^  ;  for,  the  inflammation  is 
more  violent,  the  constitutional  symptoms  more  severe,  and,  if  the 
wound  in  the  skin  cannot  be  united  by  the  first  intention,  large  ab- 
scesses may  ensue,  and  the  case  will  sometimes  take  so  bad  a  course, 
as  to  render  amputation  necessary.  Indeed,  when  bad  compound 
fractures  are  cured,  it  is  frequently  not  until  after  long  confinement 
in  bed,  repeated  abscesses,  or  even  sloughing,  many  exfoliations, 
and  severe  and  protracted  hectic  disturbance  of  the  system.  In 
compound  fractures  near  the  ankle,  an  anchylosis  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  to  the  tarsus,  and  of  the  bones  of  the  tartus  to  one  another, 
may  follow.  However,  anchylosis  is  not  the  invariable  consequence 
of  a  fracture  close  to  a  joint.  A  communicated  fracture^  and  also 
one  in  which  the  bone  is  broken,  not  exactly  into  a  great  number  of 
fragments,  but  only  in  two  or  three  places,  are  more  serious  than  if 
it  had  only  been  broken  at  one  part.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
the  case,  in  which  there  is  a  fracture  in  two  different  portions  of  the 
same  limb,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  leg  and  thigh  together;  here  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  effisct  a  cure  without  deformity,  far 
more  difficult  than  if  there  were  only  one  fracture  in  the  leg  or  thigh. 
In  oblique  fractures^  as  the  lower  fragment  has  a  tendency  to  glide 
over  the  upper  one,  the  chance  of  deformity  is  more  serious. 
Longitudinal  fractures  of  the  cylindrical  bones  are  generally  severe 
cases,  because  they  rarely  occur,  except  from  the  effects  of  gunshot 
wounds,  and  are  liable  to  extend  into  joints.  At  one  time,  so  few 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  fracture  had  been  preserved,  that  the  reality 
of  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute;  but  it  is  now  known  by  military  sur- 
geons that  it  frequently  takes  place,  and  Cloquet  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  some  fractures  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  individuals 
who  had  been  crushed  and  buried  in  the  ruins  of  a  building. 
Complicated  fractures^  or  those  accompanied  with  a  wound  of 
a  considerable  artery,  a  dislocation,  previous  disease  of  the 
bones,  or  an  insane  and  unmanageable  state  of  the  patient,    or 
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widi  various  other  perplexine  circmnstaDces,  are  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult of  cure  by  these  coropUcations.  In  the  museum  of  the  Uni- 
versi^  College,  is  a  preparation,  exhibiting  a  fracture  of  both 
bones  of  the  leg  in  two  places,  which  accident  was  complicated  with 
hemorrhage;  the  treatment  tried  was  pressure,  which,  I  think,  af- 
forded little  prospect  of  success  in  preventing  hemorrhage,  either 
from  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  At  all  events,  the 
result  was  mortification;  mdeed,  injured  in  tb^  degree  in  which  the 
limb  was,  it  was  certainly  in  the  worst  possible  condition  for  bearing 

Eressure,  which,  besides  being  injurious  to  the  soft  parts,  could  have 
ad  little  operation  on  either  of  the  arteries  specified,  whichever  it 
might  be,  that  was  the  source  of  the  bleeding.  Here,  if  taking  up 
the  femoral  artery  were  unadvisable,  and  cold  applications  would  not 
have  answered,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  amputated  at  once, 
accordbg  to  the  rule  which  I  mentioned  when  speaking  of  gunshot 
wounds,  namelv,  that  very  bad  compound  fractures,  accompanied 
by  the  injury  of  a  considerable  artery,  are  cases  for  immediate  am- 
putation. In  this  case,  not  only  was  the  limb  not  saved,  but  the  pa- 
tient lost  his  life.  Fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  are  generally 
more  serious  than  fractures  of  the  upper  ones,  for  they  are  more 
difficult  to  reduce,  and  keep  reduced  a  longer  period  of  time  for  its 
accomplishment.  Fractures  in  debilitated  and  aged  persons  do  not 
get  well  so  soon  as  in  healthy  and  young  people:  in  infants  and  chil- 
dren it  is  really  surprising  with  what  quickness  and  facility  fractures 
are  repaired,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
such  patients  duly  quiet  and  in  the  right  position.  Fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligaments^  oc- 
cur most  frequently  in  old  persons.  Now,  partly  from  the  patient's 
age,  partly  from  the  diiHculty  of  maintaining  the  surfaces  of  the 
firacture  in  co-aptation,  and  partly  from  the  scanty  supply  of  blood 
to  the  pelvic  fragment  of  the  femur  (the  only  supply  of  which  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  vessels  of  the  round  ligament),  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  bring  about  bony  union,  so  difficult,  indeed, 
that  it  was  at  one  period  often  supposed  to  be  impossible  to  efiect 
it.  When  fi*actures  are  accompanied  by  certain  diseases,  as  syphi- 
lis, scrofula,  scurvy,  rickets,  &c.,  the  prognosis  should  always  be 
imarded;  the  friends  of  the  patient  should  be  apprised  that  the  un- 
avorable  condition  of  his  health  may  have  disadvantageous  efiTects 
on  the  process  by  which  nature  brings  about  the  union  of  a  broken 
bone.  I  have,  however,  attended  many  ricketty  children  for  frac- 
tiures,  and  generally  found  that  their  bones  unite  again  with  tolera- 
ble readiness.  In  such  individuals,  the  bones  are  more  easily  bro- 
ken it  is  true,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  very  great  difficulty  in 
bringmg  about  the  reunion  of  them. 

The  danger  of  firactures  depends  more  on  the  injury  done  to  the 
soft  partS|  or  on  the  state  m  which  they  are  placed  by  the  accident, 
than  on  the  afifection  of  the  bone  itself.  The  injury  of  the  bone, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  not  dangerous;  and  whatever  bad  con- 
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sequences  fonow,  wiH  mainly  depend  either  upon  the  degree  of  mis- 
chief done  to  the  soft  parts,  or  upon  the  inflanmiation  oi  such  parts, 
excited  by  the  same  violence  that  broke  the  bone;  or  upon  the  ir- 
ritation of  them  by  the  spicule  and  sharp  projections  of  the  frac- 
ture. In  short,  the  principal  evib  to  be  apprehended,  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  produced  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  affected  by  the  fracture,  or  else  by  the  same  force  that  oc- 
casioned the  injury  of  the  bone.  This  is  illustrated  by  what  takes 
place  in  a  fracture  of  the  sternum,  ribs,  cranium,  or  spine;  here 
the  peril  manifestly  arises  from  the  injury  done  to  the  important  or- 
gans, which  those  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  designed  to  protect. 
A  fracture  of  the  cranium  is  in  itself  an  occurrence  not  likely  to 
cause  a  single  bad  symptom;  but,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
injury  which  may  have  been  done  to  the  brain,  we  shall  see  where 
the  real  danger  lies;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  if  we  reflect,  that 
when  the  ribs  are  broken,  the  lungs  mav  be  injured,  or  that  when 
the  vertebrae  are  fractured,  the  medulla  spinalis  is  likely  to  be 
wounded  or  compressed,  we  discern  at  once  that  the  danger  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  state  of  the  bones,  as  upon  the  effects  of  the 
accident  upon  other  organs. 

In  the  treatmetU  of  PractureSj  several  minute  circumstances  pre- 
sent themselves,  which  some  persons  may  think  of  little  importance, 
but  which,  as  Dupuytren  observes,  being  neglected,  may  lead  to 
serious  consequences.  Thus,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  strip- 
ping the  patient  of  his  clothes,  and  in  transferring  him  from  one 
place  to  another,  so  as  to  avoid  subjecting  him  to  cruel  sufferings, 
and  the  aggravation  of  injuries  already  done  to  the  soft  parts;  the 
situation,  in  which  the  patient  should  be  placed;  the  form  and  de- 
gree of  hardness  or  softness  proper  for  his  bed  during  the  treatment; 
the  manner  in  which  the  surgeon  should  proceed  to  dress  bis  pa- 
tient; the  means  of  ascertaining  the  consolidation  of  the  callus;  and 
the  advise  to  be  given  in  this  stage,  are  all  so  many  points,  which 
experience  pronounces  as  needing  great  attention.  If  the  case  be 
a  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  patient's  boots  and  stockings  ought  to  be 
slit  up,  and  not  drawn  off.  If  he  be  carried  on  a  litter,  or  on  a 
door,  as  the  celebrated  Pott  was,  the  surgeon  need  not  be  in  a  hur- 
ry to  remove  him  from  it,  until  his  clothes  have  been  taken  off,  the 
bed  well  arranged,  and  the  requisite  apparatus  has  been  prepared. 
In  lifting  the  patient  to  the  bed,  an  assistant  must  take  the  patient 
round  the  body,  another  by  the  lower  extremities;  while  the  sur- 
geon, or  some  other  careful  person,  must  take  charge  of  the  fractur- 
ed limb.  In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  patient  should 
lie  upon  a  firmish,  unyielding  bed,  and  his  pillow  is  not  to  be  large 
and  nigh,  which  would  cause  him  to  slip  downwards,  and  alter  his 
position. 

The  first  indicoHon  is  the  reduction  or  settifkg  of  Jraetwrty  by 
which  is  meant,  the  bringing  of  the  fragments  into  their  proper  situ- 
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alioD)  in  rekidon  to  one  «u>tber*  Technically  tpeddng,  it  is  per* 
formed  by  extenrion^  cownUr-e^ntion^  and  coojiMion.  ESwtensum 
means  piuling  the  limb  in  the  direction  away  from  the  trunk,  in 
'order  to  obviate  the  retraction  of  the  lower  fragment.  Now,  it 
«must  be  evident  that,  if  extension  alone  were  employed,  the  whole 
timb  and  the  body  too  would  yield,  and  be  drawn  m  the  san^  direc* 
tion,  and  the  patient  would  peibaps  be  pulled  oiF  his  bed;  k  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  by  ^diat  is  called  anrnter-ex^ 
teniiofiy  tiiat  is,  by  pulling  the  upper  part  of  the  broken  limb  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  some  cases  will  not 
require  extension  and  counter-extension  at  all;  there  may  be  no  dis- 
placement, and  then  such  proceedings  would  only  be  putting  the  pa* 
tient  to  useless  pain.  Extension,  counter-extension,  and  coaptation, 
when  they  are  necessary,  should  always  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  possible  gentleness,  no  more  force  being  exerted  than  is^ 
absolutely  indispensable.  Whenever  there  b  displacement,  they 
are  manifestly  proper;  but,  under  other  circumstances,  that  is,  when 
a  bone  is  broken,  and  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  not  at  all  out  of 
their  right  position,  the  attempt  to  make  better  what  is  already 
right,  is  too  absurd  to  require  any  comment.  Modem  experience 
teaches  us  also,  that  not  one  quarter  of  the  force  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  broken  bones,  than  was  formerly  resorted 
to,  because  sui^eons  of  the  present  day  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages, derived  from  the  relaxation  of  those  muscles  which  have  the 
chief  power  of  displacing  the  fragments.  Thus,  in  a  fracture  oC 
the  bones  of  the  leg,  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  calf  are  relaxed 
by  bending  the  knee,  by  which  means  the  displacement  may  be  ob- 
viated with  little  difficulty,  and  with  the  employment  of  less  force, 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  same  thing  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  a  broken  thigh;  but  here  the  exact  position,  which, 
in  Pott's  opinion,  has  the  greatest  effect  in  relaxing  the  principal  mus- 
cles, capable  of  disturbing  the  fracture,  is  unfortunately  not  that  in 
which  the  most  effectual  mechanical  means  for  maintaining  the  re- 
duction can  be  employed.  The  principle  of  relaxing  the  muscles, 
therefore,  I  think,  should  not  completely  preponderate  over  all 
other  influential  circumstances.  It  was  noticed  by  Desault, 
that  what  is  gained  by  the  relaxation  of  one  set  of  muscles,  is 
lost  by  the  increased  tension  of  others:  this  is  another  fact,  which 
should  not  be  foi^otten,  and,  at  all  events,  in  whatever  position  the 
limb  is  placed,  there  is  an  abundance  of  muscular  fibres  capable  of 
producing  a  considerable  and  very  troublesome  displacement  of  the 
fracture.  This  circumstance  deserves  particular  attention,  because 
it  enables  us  to  understand,  that  we  must  not  depend  entirely  upon 
position  for  effecting  the  end  we  have  in  view,  but  that  we  should 
Dring  to  our  assistance  every  other  means  within  reach.  As  in  ob- 
lique fractures  of  the  long  bones,  there  is  mostly  considerable  dis-r 
placement,  greater  extension  will  be  demanded,  than  in  the  case  of 
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a  traniverse  finctnre.  The  ktter  kind  of  aceideot  genendhr  re- 
quires but  litde  exteosioD,  merely  just  what  is  sufficient  to  Jessen 
Uie  frictioD  and  pressure  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture  against  one 
another  at  the  period  of  coaptation;  indeed,  in  such  a  case,  there  is 
seldom  any  retraction,  and  whatever  displacement  exists  is  of  other 
descriptions. 

When  extension  and  counter-extension  are  practised  to  obviate 
the  retraction,  or  shortening  of  the  limb,  no  unnecessary  force 
should  be  exerted;  the  bone  should  be  pulled  steadily  and  gently 
in  the  natural  direction  of  its  axis,  until  it  resumes  its  proper  length, 
and  then  the  two  ends  of  the  fracture  are  to  be  adjusted,  or,  in 
technical  lansuage,  coaptation  is  to  be  performed.  From  an  early 
coaptation  of  the  ends  of  a  fractured  bone,  the  patient  wiU  experi- 
ence much  less  pain  than  from  the  operation  at  any  subsequent  pe- 
riod, because  inBammation  has  not  yet  had  time  to  commence. 
Severe  spasms  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Houston,  as  sure  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  extending  a  fractured  limb,  that  has  lain  for  any  time 
in  the  fixed  position.  "  Yet,"  says  he,  "  even  with  the  certamty  of 
giving  rise  to  temporary  suffering  of  this  kind,  I  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  the  operation,  having  often  found,  even  after  spasms, 
pain,  and  high  infiammation  had  set  in,  by  bringing  the  broken  frag- 
ments properly  together,  and  placing  them  so  that  no  motion  could 
take  place  between  them,  that  a  check  has  been  given  to  the  cramps 
of  the  muscles,  and  relief  from  pain  procured.  The  momentary  suf- 
fering, caused  by  such  a  procedure,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
subsequent  ease,  and  good  final  result."*  The  maxim  of  always 
setting  a  broken  bone  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible,  and 
that  of  not  allowing  the  displacement  to  continue,  though  inflamma- 
tion may  have  come  on,  receive  the  approbation  of  all  surgeons  of 
judgment  and  experience.  In  certain  cases,  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
arises  from  continual  spasms  of  the  muscles;  and,  if  the  patients 
be  strong  and  athletic,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  bleed  them  freely, 
and  put  them  under  the  iofluence  of  opium  or  morphia,  and  then 
the  reduction  will  be  mpre  easily  accomplished  and  maintained. 

Dr.  Houston  has  published  some  interesting  cases  and  remarks 
in  favor  of  treating  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  in  the  straight 
position.  This  position,  he  maintains,  is  the  best  for  stopping  the 
spasms,  which,  in  many  cases,  prove  a  source  of  considerable  suf- 
fering and  perplexity.  He  argues,  tliat  the  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  muscles  surrounding  a  broken  bone,  appear  to  be  wholly  the 
result  of  the  unusual  condition  into  which  these  organs  are  thrown 
by  the  loss  of  the  customary  support  of  the  bone,  and  aggravated, 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  by  the  irritation  of  pointed  fragments. 
In  fractures  of  broad  portions  of  bones  near  joints,  as  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  head  of  the  tibia,  or  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
and  in  fi*actures  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  or  forearm,  be 

*  8m  DaUia  Jonm.  of  Med.  Science,  voL  yuI  p.  490. 
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finds,  that  patients  scarcely  ever  complain  of  staitkigs  m  the  injured 
limb,  because,  in  such  examples,  notwithstanding  the  fracture,  the 
muscles  enjoy  a  mechanical  support,  which  keeps  their  origins  and 
insertions  at  fixed  distances  apart.  Taking  a  completely  opposite 
view  to  that  of  Pott,  Mr.  Houston  believes,  that  the  primary  cause 
of  spasms  of  the  muscles  in  fractures  is  the  loosenmg  of  one  or 
other  of  their  fixed  points  of  attachment,  and  that,  by  leaving  them 
in  a  loosened  state,  or  giving  one  set  of  muscles  a  greater  degree 
of  relaxation  than  another,  such  as  is  communicated  to  the  flexors, 
by  bending  the  limb,  a  check  to  their  movements  is  not  likely  to  be 
produced.  Dr.  Houston  considers  it  well  proved,  that  no  degree 
of  injury  unless  accompanied  by  fracture,  is  followed  by  spasms  of 
the  kind  here  alluded  to;  that  no  fractures,  except  those  of  the 
limbs  give  rise  to  those  spasms;  and  that,  even  in  the  latter  exam- 
ples, if  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  derangement  from  the  action  of  the  muscles,  there  will  be 
no  spasmodic  affection  of  the  limb.  Hence,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing inference,  that,  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of  ibis  harassing 
symptom,  the  fragments  should  be  restored  to  their  original  places, 
and  immovably  retained  in  them,  all  hurtful  pressure  bemg  avoided.* 
The  second  indicaHon  consists  in  preventing  the  return  of  the  dis- 
placement; or,  in  other  words,  in  keeping  the  endsoj  the  broken  part 
of  the  hone  steadily  in  contact^  so  that  nature  may  have  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  uniting  them.  This  indication  is  so  plain  as  hardly 
to  require  explanation:  the  ends  of  the  fracture  must  be  kept  mo- 
tionless; for,  if  this  rule  were  neglected,  they  would  not  be  united  by 
osseous  matter,  but  an  artificial  or  false  joint  be  produced  by  the 
ends  of  the  fracture  becoming  smooth,  and  joined  together  by  a  soft 
ligamentous  substance.  With  the  view  of  promoting  this  motionless 
state  of  the  fracture,  and  keeping  the  muscles  quiet.  Pott  and  his 
numerous  followers  prefer  maintaining  the  limb  in  fractures  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  in  the  bent  position;  while  others,  as  Dr.  Houston, 
decide  against  this  method,  and  insist  upon  it  as  a  fact,  that  relax- 
ation of  the  muscles,  having  a  tendency  to  spasmodic  contraction, 
excites  and  promotes  such  contraction;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
extension  of  them  is  declared  to  be  the  most  likely  way  of  pre- 
venting or  subduing  the  spasmodic  action.  Instead  of  adopting 
this  explanation,  I  ^el  assured,  by  long  experience,  that  the  straight 
position  is  generally  the  most  advantageous  for  a  broken  thigh, 
not  for  the  reasons  given  by  Houston,  but  because  it  admits  of  a 
more  efficient  apparatus  being  applied  than  can  be  used  in  the 
bent  position,  and  especially  in  the  posture  so  erroneously  advocated 
by  Pott.  In  the  extended  position.  Dr.  Houston  observes,  the  pa- 
tient sooner  becomes  reconciled  to  the  bed  than  in  the  bent  one;  he 


^  See  HoutOB'f  **  Obi.  ia  Dublin  Jonro.  of  Med.  Scieooe,"  vol.  viiL  p.  477.  et  ssq^ 
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can  be  shifted  nore  readily,  so  as  to  vary  the  poinu  of  coirtact  be- 
tween Us  body  and  the  bed^  and  thos  saye  btmseir  from  excoria- 
tioas,  or  sloiif  hing;  he  can  assume  the  sitting  posture,  and  maintain 
it  with  less  fiitigue,  for  a  considerable  time.  A  better  judgment 
may  also  be  formed  of  the  length  and  shape  of  the  broken  limb,  by 
its  admitting  of  a  comparison  with  the  sound  one.  The  limb  can 
be  kept  more  steady;  and  extension,  if  necessary,  can  be  more 
readily  and  effectually  practised.*  These  observations,  I  think, 
api^y  more  property  to  fractures  of  the  thigh,  than  those  of  the 
leg,  which  seem  to  roe  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  sue* 
cess  in  a  slightly  bent  position  of  the  knee  on  M'Intjrre's  apparatus. 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  broken  hope  motionless,  we  have 
recourse  to  various  mechanical  means,  consisting,  geuerally,  of  long 
thin  portions  of  wood,  tin,  or  pasteboard,  termed  tpUnts;  together 
with  pads,  compresses,  cushions,  and  bandages.  Instead  of  splints, 
the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  casts,  and  of  what  the  French  term  Vap- 
pareil  immobile  J  is  sometimes  advocated  as  the  best  means  of  fulfil- 
ling this  second  indication,  especially  in  the  treatmmt  of  fractures 
of  the  leg;  but,  for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  considered,  this 
plan  cannot  be  said  to  gam  much  ground.  At  the  same  time,  the 
principle  b  universally  acknowledged,  that  when  once  a  fracture  is 
properly  set,  the  less  the  apparatus  is  meddled  with  the  better,  un- 
less particular  circumstances  occur  to  render  an  examination  of  the 
part  necessary,  or  some  alteration  of  the  limb,  or  the  applications 
to  it  indispensable.  These  contrivances  form  what  is  called  the 
apparatiu  for  fractures.  According  to  Desault,  the  moderate  pres- 
sure of  a  bandage  on  the  surface  of  a  fractured  limb  assists  in  pre- 
venting cramps  of  the  muscles  of  a  broken  limb;  and  this  principle, 
which  is  also  commended  by  Dr.  Houston,  is  commonly  acted  upon 
in  practice,  except  when  the  degree  of  infiammation  present  renders 
such  pressure  unadvisable.  In  order  to  prevent  the  hard  splints 
from  hurting  the  skin,  we  interpose  between  them  and  the  integu- 
ments some  kind  of  soft  materials,  such  as  pads  filled  with  tow,  wool, 
or  chaff  of  oats,  which  is  preferred  in  France.  In  fractures  of  the 
shoulder,  and  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity,  a  sling  is  ano- 
ther contrivance  of  great  service;  for  it  not  only  supports  the  limb 
in  the  most  desirable  position,  but  keeps  it  as  quiet  as  the  leg  would 
be  by  confining  the  patient  in  bed.  In  other  words,  a  sling  is  as 
useful  for  fractures  of  the  upper  extremities,  in  keeping  the  parts 
quiet,  as  the  recumbent  position  is  for  fractures  of  the  lower  limbs, 
with  this  additional  advantage,  that,  as  the  patient  is  not  confined  in 
bed,  he  can  take  exercise,  and  his  health  is  less  likely  to  suffer. 
The  sling  should  never  be  omitted,  when  the  clavicle,  scapula,  hu- 
merus, bones  of  the  forearm,  or  those  of  die  metacarpus  and  fingers, 
are  broken. 


*  Seo  Hoiutoii'f  •*Obi.  in  Dublin  Joani.  of  Mod.  Science/*  vol  Tiii.  p.  4S9. 
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Sometimes  almost  every  thing  is  effected  by  the  relaxation  of 
certain  muscles,  or  by  position,  without  splmts,  which  could  not 
act  either  directly  or  effectually  on  the  fracture.  For  instance,  in 
fractures  about  the  shoulder,  affecting  the  scapula  or  clavicle,  the 
treatment  is  conducted  altogether  without  splints.  Then,  in  certain 
other  cases,  splints  are  indeed  used,  not  as  a  temporary  substitute 
for  the  bone,  nor  as  a  means  of  giving  support  and  steadiness  to  the 
part  for  a  time,  but  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  limb  in  a  particular 
position.  Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  splints 
are  used,  not  to  support  that  particular  part  of  the  bone,  but  to  mam- 
tain  the  limb  quiet  in  a  determinate  posture.  In  fractures  of  the  pa- 
tella and  olecranon,  the  same  fact  is  illustrated:  in  these  cases,  splints 
are  not  employed  on  the  principle  of  affording  lateral  support,  as  in 
a  common  fracture  of  the  thigh  or  leg,  but  to  retain  the  limb  in  a 
particular  posture.  Here  splints  could  have  no  direct  action  on  the 
fractured  part. 

Besides  bandages,  pads,  compresses,  and  loops  of  tape,  other 
contrivances  form  parts  of  the  apparatus  for  fractures,  as,  for  in- 
stance, what  is  called  the  double  oblique  plane^  on  which  the  lower 
extremity  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  bent  position,  though  the 
patient  hes  on  hb  back:  it  is  often  used  for  fractures  of  the  leg,  and 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  for  oblique,  and  other  fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  that  bone.  The  foot-board  is  an  essential  part  of  the  double 
oblique  plane,  as  without  it  the  limb  would  receive  but  indifferent 
support.  In  general,  the  foot-boards  of  the  best  double  oblique 
planes  are  so  constructed,  that  their  situation  and  the  angle  of  them  can 
hd  altered  and  regulated  according  to  circumstances.  Fracture-bedsj 
or  beds  Invented  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  with 
bad  fractures,  fracture-ooxes^  and  contrivances  to  keep  off  the 
weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  called  fracture-cradles^  are  other  mecha- 
nical aids  sometimes  resorted  to.  Thus,  in  fractures,  when  much 
inflammation  exists,  the  patient  frequently  cannot  bear  the  weight  of 
the  bed-clothes;  and  then  the  cradle  is  found  convenient.  Coipmon 
beds,  intended  for  the  reception  of  patients  with  fractures,  should 
be  furnished  with  hard  unyielding  mattresses,  and  not  soft  fea- 
ther beds,  which  soon  sink  in  the  centre,  and  not  only  have  an 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  patient's  posture,  but  render  his  condition 
very  uncomfortable.  Fracture-beds  are  now  brought  to  great  per- 
fection; and  when  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  confined  for  a  long 
time  with  a  severe  compound  fracture,  or  a  fracture  of  the  spine  or 
pelvis,  I  would  recommend  him  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  fracture- 
bed,  which  will  enable  him  to  obey  the  calls  oi  nature  without  any 
disturbance  of  his  body  or  limbs,  and  which,  if  necessary,  may  be 
converted  into  a  double  oblique  plane.  It  also  allows  the  head  or 
chest  to  be  raised  or  lowered  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of 
the  fracture,  or  any  effort  of  the  patient  himself,  who  may  even  be 
inclined  to  either  side,  if  such  posture  be  required,  in  an  equally 
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quiet  manner.  What  is  tanned  a  firacturt'box  is  intended  to  bold 
the  limb  securely  and  steadily,  witL  the  assistance  of  cushions  and 
pads  ;  it  consists  of  a  bottom-piece,  two  sides,  and  a  foot-board;  a 
soft  cushion,  or  pad,  is  laid  along  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  lateral 
pieces,  Which  have  hinges,  and  are  fastened  with  straps,  are  also 
kept  from  hurting  the  integuments  with  soft  cushions  or  pads,  calcu- 
lated to  fill  up  the  interspace  between  them  and  the  limb.  A  frac- 
ture-box is  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  some  bad  compound 
fractures,  requuine  to  be  dressed  every  day;  but  in  University  Col- 
lege HospitjJ,  it  IS  not  employed,  because  M'Intyre's  apparatus, 
there  preferred,  answers  every  purpose. 

Process  by  which  broken  fwnes  unite.  A  solution  of  continuity 
in  the  soft  parts  unites  with  wonderful  quickness,  the  cure  by  adhe- 
sion taking  place  in  a  few  hours.  The  process  of  union  in  bones  is 
slower  and  more  complicated,  nature  requiring  a  longer  time  for  the 
reparation  of  a  fracture  than  for  the  union  of  a  wound,  and  the 
process  not  being,  in  the  first  case,  so  simple,  clear,  and  manifest. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  assistance  of  experiment  and  ac- 
tual dissection,  diflferent  statements  and  theories,  are  advanced  by  dif- 
ferent authorities.  A  few  years  ago,  lecturers  on  surgery  got  over 
this  subject  very  easily,  and  those  teachers,  whom  I  happened  to 
attend,  explained  the  matter  in  a  concise  and  summary  way,  by  stat- 
ing, tlMit  the  only  difference  between  the  union  of  bone  and  that  of 
soft  parts,  was,  that  the  coagulating  Ivmph,  efiiised  between  the 
ends  of  a  fracture,  gradually  acquired  the  consistence  of  cartil- 
age, earthy  matter  was  deposited  in  it,  and  thus  the  bone  was  unit- 
ed, and  acquired  its  former  strength,  the  only  particularity  being  in 
fact  the  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  uniting  medium.  But, 
even  before  the  time  alluded  to,  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  investigation  of  the  process  by  which  broken  bones 
unite,  and  great  merit  is  due  to  Du  Hamel  for  the  success  with 
which  he  examined  this  part  of  surgical  pathology.  After  making 
numerous  experiments  to  ascertain  the  steps  adopted  by  nature  in 
uniting  broken  bones,  he  inferred  that  the  periosteum  and  the  me- 
dullary membrane  were  the  sources  of  the  new  bony  matter,  or 
caUtif,  as'it  is  called,  or  the  substance  which  was  the  means  of 
union.  The  periosteum  and  the  medidlary  membrane  he  consider- 
ed as  the  exclusive  organs  of  ossification.  He  maintained  tliat,  m 
the  process  by  which  a  broken  bone  is  united,  the  periosteum,  cov- 
ering the  end  of  one  fragment,  grows  to  that  of  the  other,  and  then 
swells  and  forms  a  rising  round  the  fracture.  In  the  swelled  por- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  he  described  vessels  as  becoming  developed, 
and  depositing  specks  of  osseous  matter,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
osseous  ferule,  or  hoop,  directly  round  the  fracture.  Now  this  ex- 
planation partly  agrees  with  later  observations,  and  especially  widi 
those  made  with  so  much  care  by  Baron  Dupuytren.  Besides  the 
changes  leading  to  the  production  of  the  ewtemal  calltts^  Dn  Hamel 
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ibund,  diat  the  medulaiy  membrane  was  not  maclnre,  but  contribat- 
ed  its  share  to  the  oromotion  of  union  in  nearly  the  same  degree  as 
the  periosteum.  One  error  in  Du  Hamel's  theory,  however,  was 
the  supposition,  that  the  bony  ferule  would  permanently  remain,  as 
the  bond  of  union.  It  is  occasionally  asserted,  that  the  periosteum 
is  exclusively  the  organ  of  ossification.  Without  entering  into  a 
minute  consideration  of  the  objection  to  the  latter  opinion,  be  it  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  callus,  or  new  bony  matter,  is  often  produced 
in  parts  where  the  periosteum  is  totally  destroyed;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  patella  may  be  united  by  bone,  although  it  is  not 
furnished  with  a  periosteum  at  all;  it  is  true,  that  it  rarely  unites  by 
osseous  matter,  when  broken  transversely,  but  when  it  is  fractured 
by  external  violence,  or  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  osseous  union 
is  hot  an  uncommon  result. 

Bordenaave,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  bone  that 
had  been  formerly  broken,  and  long  united,  and,  finding  no  bony 
ferule  in  the  situation  of  the  previous  fracture,  conceived  that  Du 
Hamel  had  been  mistaken,  and  he  therefore  espoused  the  doctrine^ 
that  union  is  accomplished  by  the  vessels  of  the  bone  itself,  and 
that  they  effuse  coagulating  lymph  between  the  ends  of  the  firag- 
ments,  which  lymph  is  first  converted  into  cartilage,  and  finally  into 
an  osseous  consistence.  Baron  Larrey  also  rejects  the  theory, 
that  the  periosteum  is  the  organ  of  ossification,  and  he  adverts  to 
examples,  where,  although  portions  of  the  cranium  had  been  remov- 
ed, and  the  pericranium  had  been  destroyed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, nature  made  considerable  efforts  to  repair  the  loss.  In  young 
subiects,  especially,  such  efforts  may  indeed  accomplish  a  great 
deal,  and,  I  think,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments, brought  forward  by  Larrey,  amount  to  a  refutation  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  periosteum  is  exclusively  the  organ  of  ossification. 
The  experiments  of  Dupuytren,  Villerme,  and  Breschet  prove, 
that  all  the  doctrines  to  which  I  have  adverted  are  too  limited;  for, 
whenever  a  bone  is  broken,  the  soft  parts  around  the  injury  are 
more  or  less  contused  and  torn,  and  it  is  alleged,  that  only  the  pe- 
riosteum and  meduUary  membrane,  but  also  the  soft  parts  around 
the  injury  are  more  or  less  contused  and  torn,  and  it  is  alleged,  that 
not  only  the  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane,  but  also  the  soft 
parts  around  the  fracture,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  muscles,  or  rather 
their  vessels,  are  concerned  in  repairing  the  injury  of  the  bone.  It 
was  found,  that  when  the  ends  of*  the  fragments  were  kept  steadily 
together,  they  became  surrounded  by  a  swelling  and  a  subsequent 
ossification  of  the  soft  parts,  and  that,  in  this  manner,  a  kmd  of  ex- 
ternal case  was  formed  to  include  and  support  the  ends  of  the 
bone.  This  first  production  corresponds  with  Du  Hamel's  bony 
ferule;  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  noticed  that  a  sort  of  bony  hoop  is 
produced  around  the  fracture^  Dupuytren  calls  this  hoop  or  ferule 
the  pravirional  callwj  because  it  is  only  a  temporary  production, 
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and  is  absorbed  as  soon  as  it  bas  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  wfaicfa  it  is 
designed,  namely,  that  of  acting  as  a  splint,  or  means  of  support  to 
the  broken  part  of  the  bone,  until  nature  has  had  time  to  bring  about 
a  more  complete  and  direct  union  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  them- 
selves. 

In  the  first  stage,  then,  of  the  union  of  fractured  bone,  comprising 
a  period  of  about  ten  days,  there  is  merely  a  swelling  of  the  sou 
parts  around  the  fracture;  and,  on  examination  of  the  limb  in  the 
dead  subject,  the  swelling  appears  to  consist  of  a  reddish  sTubstance, 
as  would  seem  from  the  quantity  of  blood  effused.  The  swelling  b 
greatest  or  thickest  opposite  to  the  fracture,  and  gradually  diminishes 
above  and  below  the  injury,  till  it  is  completely  lost  in  each  of  these 
directions.  About  the  tenth  day  the  redness  has  disappeared,  the 
blood  being  now  absorbed,  and  coagulating  lymph  effused.  At  this 
time,  a  reddish  vascular  spongy  substance  is  formed  between  the 
ends  of  the  bone,  which  substance  is  not  itself  of  an  osseous  nature; 
but  in  the  swelling,  around  the  fracture,  specks  of  bone  now  be^in 
to  be  deposited,  a  change,  or  new  action,  characterising  the  begm- 
ningof  the  second  stage,  which  extends  from  the  tenth  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day.  During  this  second  stage,  then,  the  effused  lymph 
on  the  outside  of  the  fracture  becomes  ossified;  it  at  first  assumes  a 
fibrous  structure;  it  then  becomes  cartilaginous;  and  by  degrees, 
calcerous  matter  is  deposited  in  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  similar 
changes  are  going  on  in  the  medullaiy  membrane,  so  that,  in  the 
process  of  union,  nature  is  laboring  without  and  within  the  bone  to 
give  it  a  temporary  means  of  support,  and  steadiness,  while  the 
principal  and  permanent  work  of  ossification  is  as  yet  only  preparing 
for  commencement. 

The  bone  is  stiU  capable  of  partial  flexion;  the  ends  of  the 
fracture  not  being  yet  consolidated. 

In  the  third  stage,  extending  from  the  twenty-fifth  day  to  the  end 
of  the  sixth  or  eighth  week,  the  external  swelling  becomes  com- 
pletely ossified  and  firm;  the  internal  medullary  membrane  under- 
goes the  same  change;  but  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  not  united, 
and  the  bone  is  only  strong  from  the  support  received  from  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  osseous  formations.  The  ends  of  the  fracture 
themselves  are  not  yet  consolidated  directly  together,  and  the  bone 
may  still  be  broken  again,  or  bent,  by  any  violence  or  weight  ap- 
plied to  it  in  a  careless  way. 

The  fourth  stage  extends  from  the  sixth  or  eighth  week  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  during  which  time  the  external  or 
provisional  callus  has  become  completely  ossified,  and  even  cover- 
ed with  periosteum.  The  ossification  of  the  medullary  membrane 
is  also  perfected;  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  themselves  being  now 
truly  united  to  one  another  by  bony  matter,  the  former  solution 
of  continuity  is  hardly  distinguishable. 

The  fifth  stage  reaches  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  to  the  twelfth. 
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DnriDg  this  period,  tiie  external  fMrovimitl  cftSos  is  absorbed  and 
rernored,  aikl  the  direct  union  of  the  fcapnents  is  so  strong,  that  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  break  the  bone  in  tbe  situaticm  of  the  form^ 
firacture  as  in  any  other  place.  For  a  certain  time  after  the  injury, 
tbe  medullary  cavity  is  £Ued  up  by  a  kind  of  internal  provisional 
callus,  obfiterating,  as  it  were,  the  cavity  of  the  bone.  These  final 
changes  take  place  in  the  interval  between  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth 
months:  then  all  irregularities  are  removed;  the  external  callus  is 
absorbed,  and  the  medullary  canal  restored. 

In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  there  is  a  bone 
which  is  united  in  such  a  way,  that  a  portion  of  the  medullary  cavi- 
ty is  turned,  outwards,  instead  of  inwards,  a  large  splinter  having 
been  entirely  detached:  yet  union  took  place.  Long  splinters  and 
fragments  frequentlv  unite,  but  they  sometimes  perish,  and  fall  into 
the  state  of  necrosis. 

The  source  of  tbe  external  provisional  callus  is  not  then  exclu- 
sively in  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum;  tbe  surrounding  cellular  tis- 
sue and  muscles  having  a  share  in  the  production  of  it,  and  this,  in 
a  still  greater  degree,  when  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  considerably 
displaced.  The  formation  of  the  definitive,  or  permanent  callus, 
which  follows  that  of  the  temporary  one,  is  not  completed  till  the 
eighth,  ninth,  or  even  the  tenth  month  after  the  accident;  but  as, 
when  it  is  finished,  the  provisional  callus  becomes  unnecessary,  na- 
ture then  takes  away,  not  only  the  external  provisional  callus,  but 
also  that  which  is  formed  in  the  medullary  cavity,'  and  this  becomes 
restored  to  its  original  state.  All  these  changes,  however,  are  not 
brought  about  until  long  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture,  much 
longer  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

The  provisional  difiiers  from  the  definitive  callus,  not  only  in  its 
situation  and  duration,  but  also  in  its  lesser  consistence  and  solidity. 
When  it  is  finished,  it  only  possesses  the  strength  necessary  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  weight  of  the  part;  nay,  there 
are  cases  in  which,  on  the  removal  of  the  splints,  it  will  yield  to 
these  two  forces,  especially  in  oblique  fractures;  and  it  is  of  conse- 
quence for  the  surgeon  to  recollect  this  fact,  namely,  that  the  limb 
may  be  straight  so  long  as  the  splints  remain  applied,  but  that  from 
the  too  great  weight  on  the  limb,  or  tbe  too  powerful  action  of  the 
muscles,  after  the  removal  of  those  supports,  deformity  may  still 
ensue.  If  the  splints  are  removed  too  soon,  or  the  part  be  used 
too  roughly  and  boldly,  while  the  strength  of  the  fractured  bone  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  external  and  internal  provisional  calli  in  a.  cer- 
tain stage  of  their  formation,  it  is  possible  that  a  degree  of  deformity 
may  yet  foUow.  Sometimes  the  strength  of  the  provisional  callus 
will  be  overcome  by  a  shock  or  blow,  or  some  other  form  of  ex- 
ternal violence,  and  sometimes  by  the  effects  of  constitutional  dis- 
ease. I  have  seen  patients  with  bad  fractures,  whose  limbs  had 
proceeded  a  certain  way  in  the  process  of  cure,  when  they  were 


attacked  with  feirer,  and  tbe  piroyiiional  caHin  was  aa  weakened, 
that  it  admitted  of  beingbeot  with  facilitj,  though  it  had  previotialy 
been  quite  inflexible.  This  fiict  proves  that  tli^  provisional  caDos 
is  weaker  thui  the  definitive  one;  and  the  knowleoge  of  it  is  useful; 
for,  supposing  a  limb  to  be  badty  set,  if  the  provisional  callus  has 
only  advanced  to  a  certain  stage,  an  attempt  may  yet  be  made  to 
improve  tbe  shape  of  the  limb.  This  has  been  done  in  France, 
with  success;  yet  it  must  be  manifest,  that  the  older  the  provisional 
callus  is,  the  more  difBcult  will  it  be  to  amend  the  shape  of  the 
bone,  for  the  callus  becomes  firmer  and  more  unyielding  in  propor- 
tion as  its  ossification  is  more  advanced.  The  definitive  callus, 
though  less  bulky  than  tbe  provisional  one,  is  harder,  stronger,  and 
more  compact,  being  indeed,  when  it  is  perfectly  finished,  stronger 
than  the  rest  of  the  bone;  and,  if  the  bone  be  broken  again,  the 
fracture  will  not  be  in  tbe  situation  of  the  definitive  callus.  Leav- 
ing out  of  present  consideration  the  efiects  of  scurvy,  I  may  say, 
that  the  definitive  callus  is  never  destroyed  by  disease:  in  this  re- 
spect also,  it  is  stronger  than  the  provisional  callus,  and  whatever 
deformity  may  exist  in  tbe  limb  after  the  definitive  callus  is  formed, 
cannot  be  lessened. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  considering  chiefly  the  process  of  imion  in 
simple  fractures  of  the  long  cylindrical  bones,  which  have  been 
properly  set.  When  the  two  ends  of  a  fracture  are  in  apposition 
only  at  one  point  of  each  of  their  surfaces,  it  can  only  be  at  this 
point  that  there  can  be  any  definitive  callus  of  the  ordinary  kind; 
but,  as  a  compensation  for  this  disadvantage,  the  external  callus  is 
never  entirely  absorbed,  but  remains  as  a  substitute  for  what  would 
be  the  definitive  one  under  common  circumstances.  When  the  two 
surfaces  of  tbe  fracture  are  not  at  all  in  contact,  but  the  ends  of  the 
bones  touch  one  another  laterally,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no 
provisional  callus.  In  such  a  case  not  only  the  periosteum,  but  the 
vessels  of  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue  and  muscles,  assist  in  the 
work  of  producing  new  bone,  by  which  the  two  fragments  are  to  be 
connected.  The  side  of  one  fragment  here  becomes  soldered  by 
osseous  matter  to  the  side  of  tbe  other,  and  whatever  new  bone  is 
formed  for  this  purpose,  remains  permanent,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
a  definitive  callus.  Lasdy,  in  compound  fractures,  attended  with 
suppuration,  the  bones  remain  disunited  for  several  weeks,  and  then 
union  takes  place  in  a  different  manner  from  what  I  have  been  ex- 
plaining. In  this  instance,  no  provisional  callus  is  produced;  but 
at  tbe  end  of  several  weeks,  the  ends  of  the  bone  soften  and  gran- 
ulate, and  in  proportion  as  the  secretion  of  pus  subsides,  the  gran- 
ulations of  the  surface  of  the  fracture  deposit  osseous  matter,  or, 
as  the  French  pathologists  say,  they  are  themselves  converted 
into  bone.  It  appears  then,  that  the  process  of  union  in  compound 
fractures  is  diflerent  from  what  it  is  in  simple  ones;  and  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  the  greater  tlie  degree  of  displacement  of  the 
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fivcture,  and  the  greater  die  rnjmy  done  to  tfae  surrouodii^  soft 
parts,  the  less  will  the  work  of  producing  tbe  external  provisional 
callus^  confined  to  the  periosteum. 

Broken  cartilages  do  not  unite  bj  cartilage  but  by  bone;  osseous 
matter  is  deposit^  around  the  part,  forming  a  kind  of  hoop  or  fe* 
rule,  which  is  alleged  to  be  formed  by  the  vesseb  of  the  perichon- 
drium. This  mode  of  union  is  exemplified  in  fractures  of  the  car- 
tilages  of  the  ribs.  Fractures  of  the  patella,  olecranon,  condyles 
of  the  humerus,  and  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  generally  unite 
by  means  of  a  fibrous  ligamentous  substance,  and  the  acromion, 
when  fractured,  may  also  unite  in  the  same  manner. 

Different  bones  require  different  lengths  of  time  for  the  union  of 
their  fractures.  In  the  upper  extremities,  fractures  are  sooner  cur- 
ed than  in  the  lower  ones;  the  ribs  and  clavicle  are  generally  united 
with  tolerable  firmness  in  about  a  month,  and  even  sooner  in  young 
subjects.  Fractures  of  the  humerus  require  about  six  weeks  for 
their  reparation;  but  those  of  the  tibia  and  femur  are  not  firmly  unit- 
ed before  the  eighth  week.  When  I  speak  of  bones  being  firmly 
united  at  particular  periods,  I  allude  only  to  that  firmness  which 
is  derived  from  the  provisional  callus,  and  do  not  mean  that  the 
definitive  callus  has  been  produced.  Tfae  latter  work,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  completion  of  the  cure,  is  one  that  is  not 
accomplished  till  a  much  later  period. 

The  time  required  for  the  union  of  a  broken  bone  will  also  be 
much  influenced  by  the  age  of  tbe  patient,  his  state  of  health,  the 
kind  of  fracture,  and  the  efiSciency  or  inefficiency  of  the  treatment. 
A  compound  fracture,  and  a  very  oblique  fracture,  are  longer  in  un- 
iting than  a  simple  one,  which  is  either  transverse,  or  of  less  obli- 
quity. In  infants,  a  broken  bone  will  make  as  much  progress  to- 
wards a  cure  in  a  week  or  ten  days  as  it  would  in  a  month  in  an 
adult.  When  the  bones  of  infants  happen  to  be  broken  during  par- 
turition, they  are  generally  united  with  considerable  firmness  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  The  tendency  to  Quick  union  is  strongly  evinc- 
ed during  the  development  of  the  skeleton,  that,  is,  while  the  indi- 
vidual is  growing;  and,  I  may  say,  that  it  is  most  considerable 
while  this  development  is  taking  place  with  the  greatest  vigor. 
Hence  the  impossibility  of  keeping  children  quiet  does  not  seem  to 
interrupt  the  process  by  which  a  fracture^ unites;  and  however  much 
they  may  move  and  toss  themselves  about,  the  injury  is  generally 
repaired  with  wonderful  expedition.  This  is  a  circumstance  which 
should  always  be  remembered  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  chil- 
dren; for,  if  these  accidents  are  not  vigilandy  attended  to  during  the 
first  ten  days,  and  the  position  of  the  broken  bone  is  neglected,  we 
may  afterwards  find  the  process  of  union  too  far  advanced  to  admit 
of  the  shape  of  the  limb  being  rendered  better  again.  Circumstan- 
ces are  different  in  the  adult,  in  whom  the  ossific  process  does  not 
actually  commence  till  after  tbe  tenth  day;  a  hot  which  led  Sir 


Stephoi  Lore  Hammick)  and  tome  otbtr  iuqgtoDt  to  defer  the  ap» 
plicatioo  of  splints  during  sucli  space  of  time,  and  merely  to  employ 
cold  lotions,  with  the  view  of  keeping  down  inflammation.  This 
practice  would  not  be  advisable  in  children;  for,  after  the  ten  days 
had  elapsed,  we  should  most  frequently  have  to  regret  the  omission 
of  splints,  by  means  of  which,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  accident) 
we  mi^t  have  had  effectual  command  over  the  shape  and  direc* 
tion  of  the  limb,  but  which  would  now  perhaps  be  irremediably  de- 
formed. 

As  a  ceneral  rule,  Dupuytren  recommended  the  apparatus  to  be 
kept  on  for  twenty-eight,  or  thirty  days,  in  children;  forty  in  adults; 
and  a  much  longer  time  in  aged  persons.  It  ought  not  to  be  remov- 
ed until  we  have  ascertained  that  the  consolidation  is  complete.  In 
order  to  be  sure  of  this,  the  surgeon  lays  hold  of  the  two  migments, 
and  cautiously  tries  if  be  can  produce  any  motion  between  them. 
If  the  callus  yield,  the  apparatus  must  be  reapplied  immediately;  if 
it  do  not,  the  splints  may  be  discontinued,  and  the  part  merely  "sup- 
ported on  each  side  with  a  piece  of  thick  pasteboard.  At  this  period. 
It  will  not  be  safe  to  let  tl^  patient  walk  immediately;  for  the  callus 
may  give  way  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  the  action  of  the 
muscles.  He  must  be  kept  quiet  m  bed  for  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight 
longer.  He  may  then  sit  up  in  his  bed,  or  in  an  arm-chair,  with 
his  limb  rolled,  and  on  a  pillow.  Crutches  may  next  be  given  him, 
and  they  should  be  tipped  with  cloth  to  prevent  tbem  from  slipping 
on  the  floor.  If  possible,  the  patient  should  not  attempt  to  go  up 
and  down  stairs,  nor  to  walk  in  slippery  or  uneven  places. 

The  process  of  union  is  retarded  by  old  age,  and  by  every  tem- 
porary disturbance  of  the  system:  such  as  an  attack  of  fever  or  ery- 
sipelas. The  union  then  proceeds  more  slowly,  or  may  even  be 
completely  suspended.  The  process  is  retarded  also  by  several  of 
those  diseases  which  sometimes  operate  as  predisposing  causes  of 
fractures;  as,  for  instance,  certain  diseases  which  weaken  the  tex- 
ture of  the  skeleton,  or  that  of  particular  bones,  the  chief  of  which 
are  rickets,  fragilitas,  and  molUties  ossium,  cancer,  scrofula,  and,  as 
some  allege,  the  venereal  disease  in  its  advanced  stages;  but,  with 
regard  to  this  last  disease,  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  disputed  whe- 
ther the  condition  of  the  bones  may  not  be  brought  on  rather  by  the 
mercury  which  is  given  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  than  by  the  dis- 
ease itself.  Pregnancy  is  generally  set  down  as  one  of  the  causes 
impeding  bony  union,  and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  fractured  bones 
in  pregnant  women  will  not  unite  until  after  delivery;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  for  I  once  attended  a  woman  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Paul's,  who  fractured  both  bones  of  her  leg  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy;  yet  I  found  that  the  fracture  uni- 
ted favorably,  and  in  about  the  usual  time. 

Another  circumstance,  sometimes  retarding  the  union  of  a  frac- 
ture, is  the  lodggott^t  of  a  dead  portion  of  bone  between  the  ends  of 
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the  two  iHq^oiMts.  In  tbe  nmseuin  of  Unirersa^  College  are  sev- 
eral preparations  exhibitiog  this  &ct. 

In  tbe  writings  of  Schmuck^,  an  interesting  case  is  related,  m  which 
a  portion  of  dead  bone  was  lodged  between  the  fragments  of  a  brok- 
en tibia,  and  retarded  the  uniting  process  for  eight  months;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  an  incbion  was  made  and  the  sequestrum  taken  out, 
after  which  the  union  took  place  m  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  continuance  of  a  fracture  in  a  disunited  state  depends  some- 
times on  constitutional  causes,  and  sometimes  on  circumstances  di- 
rectly affecting  the  broken  bone  itself.  Among  the  latter  causes,  I 
may  specify  a  total  want  of  apposition  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
fracture.  If  the  bones  do  not  touch  at  all,  there  will  probably  be 
no  union,  or  more  time  will  be  required  for  it. 

Another  circumstance,  contributing  to  prevent  union,  is  moving 
the  fractured  limb  too  frequently,  or  even  continuaUy,  by  which  the 
ends  of  the  bone  are  prevented  from  being  in  steady  apposition. 
We  shall  find  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  recorded  by  Baron  Larrey. 
When  the  French  army  was  retreatmg  from  Syria,  there  were  among: 
the  wounded  a  great  number  of  soldiers  with  compound  fractures, 
whom  it  was  neccessary  to  place  on  the  backs  of  dromedaries  and 
camels,  in  order  that  they  might  travel  with  the  rest  of  the  army: 
for  if  they  bad  been  left  behind  they  would  have  been  murdered  by 
tbe  Turks  and  Arabs.  They  were  obliged  to  continue  their  retreat 
day  and  night  for  seven^l  weeks  jolted  very  roughly  in  this  mode  of 
traveling;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  many  of  these  frac- 
tures did  not  unite  by  osseous  matter,  and  were  sent  to  Marseilles,  a 
year  after  the  period  of  the  retreat  from  Syria,  still  uncured.  Too 
aiuch  motion  of  a  broken  limb  is,  then,  one  of  the  circumstances 
impeding  the  favorable  union  of  fractures,  and  occasions  what  is 
called  a  fabe  joint;  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  indications  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures  is  to  prevent  all  motion  of  a  fractured 
part. 

One  occurrence,  sometimes  impeding  thef  union  of  fractures,  and 
first  pointed  out,  I  believe,  in  my  writings,  is  the  interposition  of  a 

fortion  of  muscle  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  part  of  the  bone, 
have  been  present  at  one  or  two  dissections,  in  which  the  want  of 
union  was  ascertained  to  be  produced  by  this  cause.  In  one  of  these 
instances,  in  which  the  humerus  had  been  fractured  obliquely,  the 
lower  fragment,  the  end  of  which  was  sharp,  had  been  drawn  up  in- 
to the  biceps  muscle;  consequently,  there  was  no  apposition  ot  the 
ends  of  the  fracture,  as  a  quantity  of  muscle  mtervened  between 
them. 

The  greater  number  of  fractures,  not  uniting  by  bone,  are  either 
in  the  patella,  neck  of  the  thidi  bone,  or  shaft  of  the  hymerus. 
With  regard  to  the  humerus,!  may  observe,  that  most  of  those 
fractures,  which  do  not  unite  by  bone,  take  place  just  below  the  in- 
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sartfon  of  the  dehoid:  here  the  upper  fN^^iiieiit  is  puBdd  outwird^ 
by  this  muscle,  while  the  lower  one  is  dniWD  mwards  by  the  eora^* 
co-brachiiidis.  The  fiiihire  of  mioD,  therefore,  seems  to  depeod  op- 
OB  the  non-ttppositioD  o(  the  ends  of  the  fracture;  and,  perhaps,  up- 
en  the  distortMinee  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  question. 

Besides  these  cases,  felse  joints  or  union  by  ligament  may  also 
happen  in  other  bones,  or  oiher  parts  of  bones;  thus  sometimes  ft 
fracture  of  the  shaft  of  die  femur  will  not  either  unite  by  bone  at  all, 
or  very  tardily;  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  may  fail  to  be  reunited 
by  osseous  matter,  or  the  process  may  be  very  late  in  its  comple- 
tion. A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  man  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
with  a  fructured  radius,  which  had  been  in  that  state  a  long  while, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  degree  of  bony  union.  A.fractured 
tibia,  too,  will  sometimes  not  unite  in  the  regular  way.  I  have  seen 
two  cases  which  did  not  unite  by  bone  for  nearly  two  years,  though 
they  were  both  simple  fractures. 

From  these  general  observations  on  the  firgt  and  second  indica* 
Hons  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  process 
bv  which  broken  bones  are  reunited,  I  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  third  common  indication.  After  the  broken  bone 
has  been  reduced,  or  set,  and  means  have  been  taken  for  retaining 
the  ends  of  the  fragments  in  apposition  (for  these  are  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  the  two  first  indications),  it  is  necessary,  in  the  next 
place  to  attend  to  any  unpleasant  symptoms  or  circumstances  likely 
to  arise,  or  which  may  have  already  followed;  for  example,  there 
may  be  an  unusual  degree  of  pain  from  various  causes,  swelling 
from  effused  blood,  a  severe  degree  of  inflammation,  erysipelas, 
the  formation  of  abscesses,  &c.  Now  any  or  all  of  these  circumstan- 
ces may  follow  the  setting  of  a  fractured  limb.  When  pain  occurs, 
we  ought  to  ascertain,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  the  immoderate 
pressure  of  bandages,  or  badly  padded  splints.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  the  mode  of  relief  is  manifest  enough;  we  are  to  undo  the 
bandages,  and  either  leave  them  off  for  the  present,  or  put  them  on 
again  m  a  more  skilful  manner.  For  the  prevention  of  inflammation, 
the  chief  means  is  undoubtedly  quietude  of  the  part,  which  the  fa- 
vorable progress  of  the  cure  requires  on  another  account,  namely, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  displacemeot  of  the  ends  of  the 
fragments;  but,  while  quietude  is  enforced,  other  measures  should 
not  be  neglected;  as,  (or  instance,  low  diet,  which,  however,  can 
only  be  contmued  for  a  few  days,  because  its  effects  will  be  to  re- 
tard the  formation  of  the  callus,  in  the  same  manner  as  too  much 
bleedbg,  or  any  other  weakening  plan,  is  known  to  do.  For  fractures 
abstractedly  considered,  bleeding  is  never  requisite;  but  we  bleed 
when  the  injuiV  of  a  bone  is  attended  with  much  contusion  of  the  soft 

CI,  a  description' of  mischief  generally  greatest  when  the  fracture 
beenphMluced  by  direct  violence,  as  by  a  Mow,  or  a  kick. 
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Heace,  considerable  sweUing,  aod  someliraMi  keemtioB  of  the  skm 
and  imiBcleth  are  often  produced  by  the  same  violence  which  breaks 
the  bone.  Under  these  circumstancesy  the  bandages  and  splints 
should  never  be  ikhtly  applied  at  first;  and  sometimes  it  is  most 
advisable  to  refram  from  making  any  kind  of  pressure  with  thera 
till  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  have  recourse  to  cold  evap<^ 
rating  lotbns,  and  bleeding,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  patient's 
age,  strength,  and  constitution,  or  to  the  violence  of  the  contusion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  many  good  surgeons  do  not  think  it 
right  to  apply  splints  at  all  for  some  days,  but  endeavor  to  keep  off 
and  subdue  inflammation  by  means  of  cold  evaporating  lotions^ 
bleeding,  and  leeches;  they  put  the  limb  or  part  in  an  eligible  posi* 
tion,  and,  applying  no  bandages,  merely  lay  a  piece  of  Unen  on  the 
part  wetted  with  the  cold  lotion.  The  practice  of  omitting  the  use 
of  splints  in  the  early  part  of  the  treatment  is  not  generally  conmien- 
dable,  though  the  inflammation  and  swelling  may  occasionally  ren- 
der it  indispensable.  As  the  common  maxim,  I  should  say,  that 
th^  sooner  the  splints  are  put  on  the  better;  but  they  must  not  be  ap- 
plied too  tightly  at  first.  As  for  bandages  they  had  better  not  be 
put  on  when  much  inflammation  and  swelling  prevail;  folded  linen, 
wetted  with  a  cold  lotion,  will  be  much  more  useful,  and  not  at- 
tended with  risk  of  doing  harm»  Costiveness  should  be  obviated; 
but  as  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  are  liable  to  a  hurtful  de-  * 
gree  of  disturbance  from  frequent  purgation,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
carry  the  practice  thus  far.  Leeches  and  cold  lotions  are  the  best 
topical  remedies  for  the  inflammation  in  the  early  stages  of  frac- 
tures; after  a  time,  if  there  be  any  disposition  to  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  fomentations  and  even  poultices  may  be  applied,  but 
leeches  and  cold  lotions  are  often  preferable  in  the  commencement 
of  the  case.  We  must  not,  however,  allow  too  much  disturbance 
of  the  limb  to  be  produced  by  the  employment  of  these,  or  any 
other  applications;  and  if  they  cannot  be  put  in  practice,  without 
this  disadvantage,  the^  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  The  best 
way  of  using  cold  lotions  will  be  to  squeeze  them  out  of  a  sponge 
upon  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  roller,  or  folded  linen,  which  may 
be  upon  the  limb,  so  that  the  fluid  may  pass  between  the  splints, 
and  wet  the  bandage  or  linen  without  the  splints  being  taken  oflf  at 
all.  When  the  limb  is  well  set,  its  position  right,  and  the  banda- 
ges and  splints  skilfully  applied,  the  less  it  is  moved  the  better;  this 
may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom  in  surgery,  and  it  is  a  principle,  wliich 
is  so  much  valued  by  Baron  Larrey,  that  after  reducbg  the  fracture, 
and  putting  it  into  the  proper  posture,  lie  then  makes  use  of  an  ap- 
paratus, which  is  not  taken  ofi^till  the  bone  has  united.  This  prac- 
tice is  followed  even  in  compound  fractures.  The  apparatus  is  soft 
and  flexible  at  first,  and  being  wetted  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  to  which  is  added  a  little  camphorated  spirit  and  white  of  egg, 
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ft  is  afterwaitb  emrrerted  int^a  stiff  firm  ease,  precisely  correspcmd- 
ing  to  the  shape  of  the  Kmb,  and  consequently  wdl  adapted  to  keep 
up  equable  pressure  umm  it,  without  chafing  or  hurting  the  skin. 
Baron  Larrey  was  lea  to  adopt  this  mode  of  practice,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  he  was  frequently  under  of  moying  patients 
in  the  army  from  place  to  place  wim  bad  compound  fractures;  for, 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  here  referred  to,  they  could  be  moved 
any  distance  with  the  greatest  security;  and  I  may  state,  that  his  son, 
who  has  published  a  treatise  on  fractures,  and  in  recommendation 
of  the  same  principles,  gives  an  account  of  several  individuals  who 
were  moved,  vrith  severe  compound  fractures,  great  distances  with- 
out injury:  one  individual  had  been  brought  to  Faris  from  a  place  a 
hundred  miles  distant,  the  day  after  the  accident. 

If  no  pain  is  produced  by  the  splints  and  other  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  the  fracture  is  well  set,  the  less  frequently  they  are 
taken  off  the  better.  However,  with  the  ordinary  plans  pursued  in 
this  country,  it  would  be  unsafe  not  to  examine  the  limb  now  and 
then,  and,  more  especially,  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-fifth  days; 
for,  if  the  process  of  ossification  in  the  provisional  callus  were  al- 
lowed to  go  on  beyond  this  period,  the  fracture  might  unite  in  a 
bad  position,  and  such  deformity  be  the  result  as  would  not  after- 
wards be  remediable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  state  of  the  limb 
be  vigilantly  attended  to  till  the  bone  has  knitted^  as  the  expression 
is,  less  caution  will  afterwards  be  necessary,  as  the  risk  of  the  ends 
of  the  fracture  changing  their  respective  situations  will  now  be  con- 
siderably lessened. 


UNUNITED    FRACTURES. 

Sometimes  fractures  continue  for  a  long  time  without  evincing 
any  disposition  to  unite;  and,  in  other  instances,  they  loose  all  ten- 
dency to  be  consolidated  by  osseous  matter,  the  ends  of  the  bone 
becoming  rounded  and  smoothed,  and  connected  only  by  a  fibrous 
ligamentous  substance.  Now,  when  this  mode  of  union  takes  place, 
the  case  is  said  to  terminate  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  joint. 
A  main  point  in  the  treatment  of  such  fractures  as  have  continued  a 
long  time  without  osseous  union,  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
deviation  from  vihnt  is  the  usual  course  of  thmgs;  for  here,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  part  of  surgical  practice,  the  cause  of  what  is 
wrong  should  be  investigated,  because,  as  it  is  removed,  the  effects 
will  probably  cease.  Thus,  if  the  continuance  of  a  fracture  in  a 
disunited  state  were  to  depend  on  general  indisposition  or  bad  health, 
which  could  be  removed,  the  cure  of  the  injury  of  the  bone  would 
then,  perhaps,  admit  of  being  accomplished  ;  but  sometimes  the 
cause  otwBut  of  union  in  the  fracture,  depends  on  a  constitutional 
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Jkease  which  is  totally  incurable.  Thus,  when  no  callus  Umm  in 
m  patient  with  cancer,  there  b  little  prospect  of  bringing  about  the 
union  of  the  bone  by  osseous  matter,  because  no  means  are  knowc 
by  which  the  original  disease  can  be  cured,  or  the  patient's  state  of 
health  materially  improved.  The  same  may  be  said  of  moUities 
and  fragilitas  ossium,  and  of  some  other  constitutional  affections,  in 
which  we  have  no  means  capable  of  leading  to  the  re-establishment 
of  a  sound  state  of  the  constitution.  However,  many  diseases, 
causing  this  backwardness  in  fractured  bones  to  Muite  by  osseous 
matter,  do  admit  of  cure;  such  are  rickets,  scurvy,  and  lues  vene- 
rea m  its  advanced  stages.  In  these  instances  we  may  hope,  by 
proper  treatment,  to  bring  about  such  an  improvement  in  the  healm 
as  will  be  followed  by  a  deposit  of  hoay  matter  for  the  union  of  the 
fracture.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  diseased  bones  will  sometimes 
unite.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  had  a  syphilitic  patient,  with  an  en^ 
larged  clavicle,  which  broke  from  some  exertion  of  the  arm,  the 
fracture  extending  through  the  diseased  part;  yet  this  fracture  unit>> 
ed  in  the  ordinary  time.  With  regard  to  rickets,  I  have  attended 
many  children  In  this  state  with  fractured  limbs,  and  in  all  these  ex** 
ampies,  there  was  no  remarkable  indisposition  oi  the  broken  bones 
to  undergo  bony  union.  Abo  with  respect  to  a  pregnant  woman, 
whom  I  attended  with  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  the  bones 
united  very  well  in  about  the  usual  time.  I  remember  a  woman  in 
University  College  Hospital,  who  had  cancer  of  the  breast,  and 
such  fn^ility  of  ^r  bones,  that  she  had  met  with  several  fractures 
from  slight  causes.  Twice  she  came  into  the  hospital  for  such 
accidents,  which  ended  favorably.  Cases  are  met  with,  in  which 
the  formation  of  callus  is  kept  back  by  illness  excited  by  the  state 
of  the  soft  parts  around  the  fracture,  or  occurring  as  an  accidental 
complication.  Thus  there  will  sometimes  be  an  attack  of  fever  or 
erysipelas,  in  which  events  the  formation  of  callns  will  be  retarded 
as  long  as  the  general  indisposition  continues.  Sir  Benjamin  Bror 
die  has  seen  two  cases  where  fractures  did  m>X  unite,  in  consequence 
of  the  constitution  having  been  impaired  by  a  kind  of  voluntary  star- 
vation, to  reduce  the  tmhowpairU  of  the  individuals :  he  also  sus*- 
pects,  that  too  tight  a  bandage  may  sometimes  impede  the  process 
of  union. 

Dr.  Houston  regards  the  doctrine  as  not  being  well  established, 
which  ascribes  the  imperfection  in  die  formation  of  callus  to  the 
want  of  inflammatory  action.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  he  re* 
cites  the  case  of  an  old  woman  who  broke  her  thigh,  and  after  she 
had  contioued  in  the  hospital  several  months  without  compiajnin|^ 
of  much  suffering,  the  limb  was  surrounded  with  adhesive  plaster, 
and  she  was  able  to  walk  about  on  crutches.  ^'  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  survive  her  convalescence,  and  upon  examination  of  the 
limb  after  death,  it  was  discovered  that,  in  addition  to  a  transverse 
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fracture  of  ^  middle  of  die  thigh,  a  perpendicular  one,  four  in- 
ches in  length,  ran  up  to  the  trochanter.  The  transverse  lesion  ex- 
hibited a  perfect  false  joint,  with  fibrous  capsule  and  synovial  mem- 
brane, whibt  the  portion  detached  bj  the  perpendicular  fracture  had 
become  firmly  and  universally  united  to  the  original  bone.  The 
explanation  usually  given  of  the  cause  of  such  a  failure,  want  of 
sufficient  action,  will  not  hold  good  in  this  case,  as  the  action  was 
fully  competent  to  the  reparation  of  the  lateral  fracture,  though  it 
failed  b  the  transverse  one.  Want  of  proper  apposition,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  motion  between  the  two  main  pieces  of  the 
bones,  were  more  probably  the  causes  of  non-union  at  this  part."* 
Dr.  Houston  also  adverts  to  an  instance  of  a  middle-aged  man,  id 
whom  almost  ^very  long  bone  in  the  body  had  been  broken  at  one 
time  or  another,  from  trifling  causes;  but  notwithstanding  great 
weakness  of  constitution,  all  these  accidents  were  repaired  with 
very  little  suflfering,  and  in  a  moderate  time.  Unquestionably, 
there  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
feilure  of  our  endeavors  to  unite  a  broken  bone;  but  generally  some 
<^the  circumstunces,  to  which  I  have  referred,  will  account  for  it. 
^  When  the  want  of  union  is  owing  to  the  fragments  not  being 
properly  in  contact,  or  to  the  fracture  not  being  well  set,  or  to  its 
being  moved  about  too  much,  then  the  indication  wiU  be  obvious — 
the  bone  must  be  better  set — the  fragments  must  be  put  in  a  state 
of  more  accurate  coaptation,  and  such  an  apparatus  employed,  and 
such  quietude  of  the  limb  observed,  as  will  more  eflectually  and 
steadily  maintain  the  reduction.  However,  these  means  will  only 
answer  when  an  artificial  joint  is  not  completely  formed;  for,  afW 
this  has  happened,  no  improvement  of  the  general  beahh,  nor  any 
means  calculated  to  render  the  limb  more  motionless,  will  be  attend- 
ed with  success. 

If  there  were  interposition  of  any  soft  parts,  such  as  portions  <^ 
muscle,  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  and  we  were  sure 
that  such  complication  was  the  cause  of  want  of  union,  and  could 
not  get  the  ends  of  the  fracture  together  by  freely  extending  the 
limb,  and  altering  the  position  of  the  bones,  we  should  then  be  jus- 
tified in  making  an  incision,  and  dividing  the  muscle  interposed  be<» 
tween  the  ends  of  the  bone;  but,  I  believe,  the  diagnosis  would 
never  be  clear  enough  to  vindicate  such  operation.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  a  portion  of  dead  bone,  a  sequestruniy  as  it  is  termed, 
were  to  intervene  between  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  and  to  prevent 
union,  or  retard  it  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  indication  would 
be  obvious  enough;  we  should  be  required  to  make  such  an  inci- 
sion as  would  enable  us  to  remove  the  sequestrum.     Some  frac- 
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tares  do  not  unite  by  bone,  or  do  not  readily  admit  of  osseous  union, 
in  consequence  of  anatomical  circumstances.  These  are  believed 
to  have  some  considerable  share  in  making  it  difficult  to  unite  cer- 
tain fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thighbone  by  osseous  matter. 
Fissures  of  the  cranium  are  very  slow  in  uniting. 

When  a  fracture  has  remained  a  considerable  time  without  union, 
and  common  measures  have  been  found  unavailing,  various  methods 
for  expediting  the  process  of  osseous  union  have  been  proposed  by 
surgeons.  The  most  ancient  is  that  of  moving  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  freely  upon  one  another,  so  as  to  excite  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation m  the  parts  about  the  injury;  this  plan  has  occasionally 
led  to  the  establisnment  of  the  requisite  process  for  the  formation 
of  callus.  When  John  Hunter  had  occasion  to  treat  patients  in 
this  condition,  he  sometimes  made  them  get  up  and  walk  about  with 
the  splints  on:  I  have  seen  this  method  tried  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where  it  was  not  uncommonly  resorted  to  at  the  period 
of  my  apprenticeship  there.  However,  if  an  artificial  joint  be  al- 
ready formed,  this  plan  will  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and  other 
expedients  wiU  be  necessary.  One  of  these,  first  suggested  by  Mr. 
Charles  White  of  Manchester,  consists  in  making  an  incision  down 
to  the  fracture,  and  dividing  the  ligamentous  connexion,  then  turn- 
ing out  the  two  ends  .of  the  bone,  and  sawing  them  off;  the  limb  be- 
ing next  carefully  put  up  in  splints,  as  in  a  case  of  recent  fracture, 
and  care  taken  that  the  two  ends  of  the  fracture  are  as  correctly  ii^ 
contact  as  possible,  and  steadily  thus  maintained.  ' 

■The  first  operation  of  this  kind,  performed  by  Mr.  White,^was 
attended  with  the  most  encouraging  success:  the  case  was  one  of 
a  broken  humerus,  that  had  remamed  for  a  long  time  without  bony 
union.  The  proceeding  has  been  repeated  by  other  surgeons,  and 
with  various  results;  sometimes  the  plan  has  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  sometimes  it  has  not  answered;  nay,  in  certain  instances,  it  has 
not  only  failed  in  procuring  union  of  the  bone,  but  occasioned  loss 
of  life.  Richerand  and  Larrey  mention  cases  which  had  this  unfor- 
tunate termination.  I  remember  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, who  broke  his  humerus,  and  the  fracture,  instead  of  uniting, 
led  to  die  production  of  an  artificial  joint.  In  this  example,  Mr. 
Long  cut  down  to  the  fracture  and  sawed  off  the  ends  of  the  bone; 
but,  although  this  was  most  completely  done,  and  the  greatest  care 
afterwards  taken  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  bone  steadily  in  contact, 
no  bony  union  followed.  Of  late  years,  therefore,  surgeons  have 
been  more  shy  of  resorting  to  White's  operation,  and  not  solely  on 
account  of  its  results  having  sometimes  been  so  unfortunate,  but  also 
because  another  method  has  been  proposed,  which  is,  at  all  events, 
milder,  if  not  more  successful.  The  method,  to  which  I  allude, 
consists  in  introducing  a  setan  between  the  ends  of  the  disunited 
bone,  in  order  to  excite  such  inflammation  in  the  situation  of  the 


fracture  as  may  be  followed  by  the  formatioo  of  calkM.  Dr.  Pbjrno, 
of  Philadelphia,  proposed  the  seton,  which  be  tried  with  success, 
first  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw-booe,  and  afterwards  in 
an  iustance  of  a  broken  thigh  that  had  remained  a  long  time  witboul 
union.  Experience  has  since  proved,  however,  that  the  seton  fails 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases:  I  have  seen  two  in  which  it  did  not 
answer,  although  it  had  had  the  fairest  trial.  The  success  of  the  se- 
ton is  tljen  very  uncertain;  but,  as  this  latter  plan  is  less  severe  than 
that  of  cutting  down  to  the  fracture  and  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  it  seems  to  me  to  merit  the  preference.  Tt  may  not  answer; 
but  its  danget  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  operation  requisite  to  turn 
out  the  ends  of  the  bone  and  saw  them  off.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  were  not  sawn  off,  but  merely 
scraped. 

Instead  of  these  methods,  Mr.  Amesbury  thinks  that  another 
practice,  which  is  still  milder  than  that  of  the  seton,  will  generally 
answer;  namely,  pressing  the  ends  of  the  fracture  methodically  and 
strongly  together;  thus,  when  the  humerus  is  broken,  and  the  frac- 
ture is  transverse,  the  pressure  is  made  in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  short  sling,  and  an  apparatus  ex- 
pressly calculated  to  fulfil  the  indication;  but  when  the  fracture  is 
oblique,  the  pressure  is  made  in  the  transverse  direction,  and  with 
the  requisite  degree  of  force.  This  treatment  has  proved  success- 
ful in  several  cases,  and,  as  it  is  a  mild  and  simple  plan,  I  think  that 
it  ought  always  to  be  tried  before  the  other  more  severe  methods  are 
resorted  to.  But,  if  an  artificial  joint  were  already  completely 
formed,  I  should  not  expect  that  this  mode  of  treatment  would  be 
effectual.  When  a  fracture  of  long  standing,  and  not  united  by 
bone,  is  dissected,  the  union  is  generally  ligamentous,  though  the 
uniting  substance  differs  from  common  ligament  in  not  having  a  dis- 
tmctly  fibrous  structure.  In  other  cases,  there  is  absolutely  a  false 
joint  produced;  the  rounded  ends  of  the  bones  are  covered  by  a 
thin  ligamentous  substance,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  is 
lined  by  a  smooth  membrane,  like  the  synovial  membrane,  and,  as 
Sir  Benjamm  Brodie  observes,  capable  of  secreting  the  sjmovia. 
It  is  only  where  the  want  of  osseus  union  causes  loss  of  the  use  of 
a  limb,  or  other  serious  grievance,  that  any  severe  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  ossification  would  be  justifiable.  A  disunited 
fracture  of  the  rib  would  not  demand  it;  nor  would  some  other  cases 
promise  any  benefit  fi-om  it. 


COMPOUND    FRACTURES. 

Wheq  a  fracture  is  attended  with  a  wound  of  the  integuments  and 
other  soft  parts,  which  wound  leads  down  to,  and  communicatas 
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wicb,  the  blersptce  between  the  two  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  the 
accident  is  of  a  far  more  serious  nature,  and  more  apt  to  be  fojlow- 
ed  by  severe  and  dangerous  consequences,  than  when  no  such  wound 
is  present:  the  case  being  termed  a  eornpound  fracture. 

in  a  eornpound  fracture,  the  wound  is  generally  occasioned  by 
the  protrusion  of  one  extreviity  of  the  fracture,  except  jn  gunshot 
fractures,  and  some  others  produced  by  direct  violence.  In  gunshot 
fiiictures,  the  external  wound  is  produced  by  the  ball  itself,  or  other 
substance,  which  bireaks  the  bone;  and,  in  some  other  instances,  it 
may  be  caused  by  the  same  violence  that  breaks  the  bone,  as  when 
the  accident  is  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  heavy 
cart  over  the  limb,  or  by  the  limb  getting  entangled  in  machinery. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  same  cause  which  fractures  the  bone 
may  tear  and  mangle  the  soft  parts,  so  as  to  occasion  a  wound  com- 
municating with  the  fracture.  When  the  bone  is  broken  obliquely, 
the  extremities  being  sharp,  one  of  them  is  very  likely  to  be  forced 
through  the  skin,  particularly  if  the  individual  be  intoxicated  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  injury,  and  moves  himself  roughly 
and  carelessly;  also,  if  he  be  carried  unskillfuUy  by  others,  with- 
out the  limb  being  duly  supported,  a  protrusion  of  the  bone 
will  be  likely  to  happen.  In  fact,  many  simple  fractures 
are  converted  into  compound  ones,  by  the  awkward  manner  in 
which  the  patient  is  carried  after  he  has  received  thi^  fejury; 
and  Mr.  Pott,  who  met  with  a  compound  fracture  of  one  of  his 
legs,  by  his  horse  falling  as  he  was  riding  through  a  crowded  part 
of  the  Borough,  was  so  impressed  with  the  danger  frequently  pro- 
duced by  the  manner  in  which  patients  are  carried  after  accidents  of 
this  kind,  that,  as  soon  as  his  misfortune  occurred,  which  was  in  the 
most  populous  street  and  greatest  thoroughfare  near  London  Bridge, 
he  begged  the  by-standers,  who  surrounded  him  in  great  numbers, 
not  to  touch  himimtil  a  door  or  some  contrivance  had  been  brought, 
on  which  he  might  be  carried  home  without  further  harm. 

When  a  surgeon  is  called  to  a  bad  compound  fracture,  the  first 
question  which  he  has  to  decide,  is  the  same  as  that  which  must  al- 
ways be  determined  in  the  early  stage  of  bad  gunshot  wounds,  name- 
ly, whether  the  case  will  safely  and  judiciously,  admit  of  an  attempt 
being  made  to  save  the  limb?  In  all  bad  accidental  injuries  affect- 
ing the  limbs,  and  caused  by  external  violence,  the  principles  of 
treatment  are  the  same.  Therefore,  what  has  already  been  stated 
with  regard  to  this  question,  in  relation  to  gunshot  wounds,  is  also 
perfectly  applicable  to  bad  compound  fractures.  If,  then,  from  the 
first,  the  re  seems  no  probability  that  the  limb  can  be  saved,  it  will 
be  the  s  urgeon's  duty  to  amputate  without  delay.  In  fact,  be  will 
never  afterwards  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  operation 
with  the  prospect  of  saving  the  patient,  because  the  constitution  is 
now  tranquil  in  comparison  with  what  it  will  soon  be  when  inflam- 


matiaa  and  fever  bave  cooMDeneed.  Tbb  principle  I  incolcited 
with  regarii  to  gunshot  wounds,  and  it  apjplies  to  coBupouod  Irac- 
lures,  as  well  as  to  aQ  other  bad  iojuries  ot  the  limbs  from  outward 
mechaoical  violeoce.  If  the  present  opportuni^  be  neglectedy 
there  may  never  be  another;  because  inflammation  will  come  on, 
followed  by  fever,  and  sometimes  by  a  rapidly  spreading  mortifica- 
tion; and,  even  if  the  patient  were  to  live  beyond  the  first  stages 
and  dangers  of  inflammation,  he  would  yet  have  to  encounter  a  se- 
ries of  profuse  abscesses  of  great  extent,  and  hectic  disturbance  of 
the  most  alarming  kind.  During  the  suppurative  stage,  when  the 
patient  has  past  through  the  first  dangers^  there  might  be,  indeed, 
an  opportunity  of  performing  amputation,  but  one  not  so  advantage- 
ous as  what  presented  itself  before  the  system  had  become  univer- 
sally deranged  by  the  effects  of  inflammation,  great  suflering,  and 
severe  hectic  disturbance.  At  all  events,  if  the  sui^eon  do  not 
amputate  immediately,  he  roust  not  do  it  until  suppuration  is  estab- 
lished, unless  mortification  happen  to  come  on,  in  which  event  the 
case  would  be  one  of  traumatic  gangrene^  where  the  practical  rule 
is  not  to  wait  for  the  red  line  of  separation.  If  an  exception  to  the 
conmion  maxim  were  not  here  made,  the  patient  would  generally 
die  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  without  any  line  of  demar- 
cation having  presented  itself.  But  if  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  save  t^  limb,  and  it  is  frustn^ted  by  the  formation  of  enormous 
abscesses,  tedious  and  extensive  exfoliations,  frequent  returns  of  in- 
flammation, or  attacks  of  erysipelas,  or  by  extreme  prostration  of 
strength,  and  all  the  urgent  symptoms  which  I  have,  on  a  former 
occasion,  described  as  constituting  hectic  fever,  tending  to  the  pa- 
tient's dissolution,  the  surgeon  should  then  seize  the  best  opportuni- 
ty he  can  get  of  amputating  the  limb,  because  if  he  does  not  remove 
the  cause  of  the  hectic  symptoms,  the  result  will  necessarily  be  fa- 
tal. How  long  he  can  rightly  persevere  in  the  endeavor  to  save  a 
limb  with  bad  compound  fracture  will,  of  course,  depend  partly  on 
the  state  of  the  limb  itself,  and  partly  on  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient's health,  the  strength  which  he  may  retain,  or  the  degree  of 
hectic  present. 

I  should  not  recommend  amputation  for  compound  fractures  in 
the  first  Instance,  unless  they  were  of  the  worst  description;  at  this 
early  period,  the  operation  is  only  necessary  when  the  bone  is  very 
badly  shattered,  and  the  soft  parts  extensively  torn,  or  when  a  large 
joint  happens  to  be  seriously  involved  in  the  mischief.  The  supe- 
rior skill  with  which  compound  fractures  are  treated  at  the  present 
day,  is  productive  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  success,  many  limbs 
being  now  saved  which  formerly  would  have  been  taken  oflT  without 
delay.  In  fact,  with  all  the  advantages  of  private  practice,  and  the 
judicious  principles  which  prevail  in  this  part  of  surgery,  it  is  only 
the  worst  descriptions  of  compound  fractures  that  call  either  for 
primary  or  secondary  amputation. 
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Supposing  it  is  decided  to  attempt  the  presenration  of  the  limb, 
the  first  mdication,  after  the  reductiOD,  is  to  endeavor  to  close  the 
communication  of  the  fracture  with  the  atmosphere,  and  unite  the 
wound  by  the  first  intention.  In  this  object  we  sometimes  succeed, 
but  on  other  occasions  fail,  because  the  parts  are  more  or  less  torn 
and  bruised,  and  not  simply  divided.  Snr  Astley  Cooper's  plan  is 
to  cover  the  external  wound  with  hut  dipped  in  me  blood,  a  mode 
of  dressing  which  efiTectually  excludes  tne  air,  and  disposes  the 
wound  to  unite  favorably;  but  this  method,  unobjectionable  as  it 
may  be,  is  not  exactly  the  common  practice,  ana  most  surgeons 
bring  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
just  as  is  done  for  the  union  of  ordinary  incised  wounds,  in  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  lint,  wetted  with  tepid  water,  is  frequent- 
ly preferred.  If  we  succeed  in  uniting  the  wound,  then  all  danger 
is  removed,  the  compound  fi^cture  being,  as  it  were,  at  once  con- 
verted into  a  simple  one.  In  certain  instances,  the  wound  only 
unitCw  partially,  and  the  rest  suppurates;  yet,  if  inflammation  be 
kept  within  moderate  bounds,  the  case  will  generally  go  on  favora- 
bly. In  other  instances,  no  union  takes  place  at  all,  the  wound 
sloughs,  and  large  abscesses  form;  there  will  then  be  a  ereat  deal  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  case  will  not  be  free  from  danger. 

The  reduction  of  compound  fractures  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  are  observed  in  the  reduction  of  simple 
ones,  regard  being  paid  to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  to  bring 
about  the  co-aptation  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible.  Sometimes 
one  of  the  ends  of  tlie  fractured  bone  protrudes  through  the  skin, 
and  cannot  be  got  back  without  a  great  deal  of  violence  beine  done 
to  the  soft  parts.  In  such  a  case,  the  projecting  portion  of  bone 
should  be  sawn  oflT,  or  the  external  wound  enlarged  so  as  to  allow 
the  bone  to  be  restored  to  its  proper  situation,  without  any  further 
injury  to  the  integuments. 

When  the  fracture  is  both  comminuted  and  compound^  the  first  in- 
dication is  to  remove  such  spiculs  of  bone  as  are  perfectly  loose, 
detached,  and  near  the  surface,  and  thus  a  considerable  source  of 
irritation  will  be  removed.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
there  is  little  chance  of  union  by  the  first  intention;  yet,  the  sooner 
the  spiculse  are  removed  the  better,  as  it  will  put  the  wound  into  a 
more  favorable  condition  for  healing  without  the  formation  of  ab- 
scesses. 

Reduction  having  been  accompUshed,  the  next  object  is  to  close 
^e  wound  accurately,  either  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  by 
covering  it  with  lint  dipped  in  tepid  water,  or  in  the  blood  flowing 
from  the  part,  as  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  In  a  warm 
season  of  the  year,  the  bandage  may  be  kept  wetted  in  a  cold  eva- 
porating lotion,  in  order  to  keep  down  inflammation.  The  best  plan 
of  proceeding,  if  it  be  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  we  in* 


tand  to  put  the  Uinb  on  its  sideia  tbe  bent  postore,  is  to  phce  the 
inferior  splint  with  its  paddmg  and  the  eigbteen-tailed  bandage  under 
the  fibular  side  of  the  limb.  Then  we  should  effect  the  reduction 
of  the  fracture,  and  having  done  this,  and  put  the  limb  into  therright 
position,  next  dress  tbe  wound  itself,  and  lay  down  the  tails  of  we 
bandage.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  splint  arranged  under 
the  leg  before  we  attend  to  the  coaptation  of  the  fractqre,  for  thus 
the  limb  lies  steadily  upon  a  convenient  surface  of  support,  and  the 
rest  of  the  necessary  measures  are  completed  without  the  ends  of 
the  fracture  being  again  disturbed.  It  is  not  mv  intention  to  say, 
however,  that  this  is  the  most  eligible  position  lor  tbe  limb,  but  as 
tbe  practice  of  Pott  still  finds  a  few  advocates,  the  exact  method  of 
putting  on  the  apparatus  adapted  to  this  plan,  has  appeared  to  me 
to  deserve  a  brief  notice. 

The  most  advantageous  position  for  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
leg  I  find  to  be  that  in  which  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  the 
knee  slightly  flexed,  and  the  limb  supported  on  a  double-inclined 
plane,  or  Al'Intyre's  apparatus.  When  the  latter  kind  of  splmt  is 
employed,  it  should  have  an  excavation,  or  aperture,  in  the  situation 
where  the  heel  is  placed,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Liston,  so  that  all 
hurtful  pressure  on  this  part  of  the  limb  may,  with  the  aid  of  soft 
padding,  be  effectually  prevented.  With  this  apparatus,  common 
rollers  answer  better  than  tbe  many-tailed  bandage,  as  they  may  be 
applied  so  as  to  include  the  limb  and  apparatus  together,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  admit  of  those  circles  being  taken  off  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  the  wound  or  fracture  which  cover  the  place 
of  the  injury.  Thus,  the  position  of  the  fragments  may  be  ascer- 
tained, the  wound  dressed,  leeches  applied,  &c.,  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner,  as  often  as  may  be  judged  advisable. 

In  all  leading  points,  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  re- 
sembles that  of  simple  ones,  with  the  exception  of  the  measures 
caUed  for  by  the  wound  itself;  and  also  of  those  plans,  which  may 
be  rendered  necessary  by  the  greater  risk  of  inflammation,  abscess- 
es, and  severe  constitutional  disturbance.  Thus,  the  presence  of  a 
wound,  if  attended  with  suppuration,  will  make  it  necessary  to  undo 
the  splints  and  bandages  more  frequently  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Here  cleanliness  is  an  essential  point;  and  it  is  frequent- 
ly advisable  to  put  under  the  limb  a  piece  of  oilsilk,  so  as  to  keep 
the  bedding  from  being  soiled  with  the  discharge;  and,  m  the  hot 
season,  the  parts  may  be  bathed  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  soda.  When  the  discharge  is  profuse,  it  b  sometimes  a 
good  plan  to  cover  the  pads  themselves  with  oilskin;  for  then  they 
can  be  washed  every  day,  and  kept  perfectly  clean  with  a  sponge. 
While  the  mflammation  is  considerable,  we  should  not  put  up  a 
compound  fracture  too  closely  and  tightly,  because,  in  this  state  of 
things,  the  pressure  of  the  bandages  and  splmts  vnll  do  more  barm 
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to  the  soft  parts  dian  good  to  the  fracture.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  of  opiaioD>  that  those  surgeons  who  do  not  put  on  splints  at  illy 
so  long  as  ioflammatioD  lasts,  are  not  the  best  {H*actitioners;  and 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sooner  splints  are  applied  the  better. 
Still  there  are  many  cases  in  which  they  cannot  be  put  on  tight,  and 
a  few  others  in  which  they  should  be  dispensed  with  for  a  short 
time,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  fractures  of  the  elbow,  attended 
with  much  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  joint. 

In  compound  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  a  fracture-box  is 
sometimes  a  better  apparatus  than  common  splints;  for  it  affords 
great  accommodation  and  convenience,  having  a  foot-board  whose 

f>lace  and  position  can  be  altered,  and  whose  two  sides  can  also  be 
et  down  at  pleasure.  The  bottom,  sides,  and  foot-board  of  this 
machine  are  duly  lined  and  covered  witii  cushions.  Now,  when 
the  sides  are  thus  properly  lined  with  soft  materials,  or  well-con- 
trived cushions  or  pads,  the  limb  often  feels  much  easier  than  with 
splints;  and  if  there  should  be  occasion  to  apply  leeches,  or  any 
particular  dressings,  one  of  the  sides  may  be  let  down,  and  the  bu- 
siness accomplished  witiiout  any  disturbance  of  the  limb.  Some- 
times both  sides  of  the  machine  are  let  down  at  once:  and  thus  the 
limb  may  be  examined,  and  any  necessary  dressings  applied,  with- 
out subjecting  the  parts  to  any  kind  of  motion.  Before  double  ob- 
lique planes  and  M'Intyre's  apparatus  began  to  be  employed,  the 
fracture-box  was  even  of  greater  importance,  and  more  frequentiy 
used  than  at  present.  In  University  College  Hospital  it  is  not  em- 
ployed at  all,  because  here  APIntyre's  apparatus  supersedes  all  oc- 
casion for  it. 

For  the  prevention  and  diminution  of  inflammation,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  common  antiphlogistic  plans;  but  it  is  not  an  unusual 
belief,  that  patients  with  compound  fractures,  especially  in  London, 
will  not  bear  venesection...  Although  this  doctrine  has  been  carried 
too  far,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  if  a  patient  were  to  be  too  much 
reduced  by  blee&g,  he  would  not  be  able  to  bear  all  the  profuse 
discharge,  long  confinement,  and  constitutional  disturbance  which 
he  would  have  to  encounter.  Hence  circumspection  with  respect 
to  venesection  is  necessary;  but  leeches,  cold  applications,  and  ape- 
rient medicines,  not  urged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disturb  the  limb 
too  frequentiy,  should  never  be  neglected. 

When  the  wound  does  not  heal  by  the  first  intention,  considera- 
ble inflammation  of  the  limb  and  a  more  or  less  severe  attack  of  in«> 
flanmiatory  fever,  are  likely  to  follow.  Then^  if  large  abscesses 
form,  hectic  symptoms  will  soon  take  the  place  of  those  charficter? 
ising  the  first  description  of  fever.  The  treatment  must  now  be 
regulated  by  those  principles  which  were  explained  in  the  observa? 
tions  on  hectic  fever.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  and  the  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  should  be  given  to  check  the  night  sweats;  opium  ^> 
procure  rest;  chalk  mixture  to  relieve  diarrhoea,  ^Bd  other  mediv 
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cines,  according  to  particular  symptoms.  With  respect  to  ab- 
scesses, a  most  useful  part  of  the  treatment  will  consist  in  prevent- 
ing a  lodgment  of  matter;  and  generally,  in  these  cases,  many  ab- 
scesses form  in  succession;  first  one  forms,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
discharged,  another  takes  place;  and  so  the  case  may  go  on  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  with  a  repetition  of  fresh  inflammation  and  suppuration. 
I  believe,  that,  in  compound  fractures,  the  discharge  of  pus  is 
sometimes  kept  up  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  by  continuing 
the  use  of  relaxing  applications  too  long.  If  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  this  circumstance,  we  should  discontinue  them,  and  substi- 
tute for  them  astringent  lotions,  made  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of 
copper.  Many  practitioners  are  partial  to  the  plan  of  making  pres- 
sure on  the  situation  of  the  matter  with  compresses;  but,  in  gener- 
al, the  best  plan  is  to  form  an  adequate  outlet  for  it,  and  employ 
bandages  directly  the  inflammation  subsides.  If  there  be  not  a  suf- 
ficient outlet,  I  should  say,  that  pressure  cannot  be  of  any  service. 

Another  indication  is  to  remove  all  loose  portions  of  exfoliated 
.  bone.  Some  patients  do  not  recover  until  long,  very  long,  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident;  and  one  frequent  cause  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  cure,  is  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  dead  bone  in  the 
part.  The  lodgment  of  a  sequestrum  will  often  retard  the  unioiTof 
the  bones  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time.  Hence,  the  dead 
bone  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  this,  even 
though  it  may  be  more  or  less  entangled  in  the  callus. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  amputation,  when  hectic  is  pres- 
ent, the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  also  the 
particular  state  of  the  fracture  itself,  must  be  considered;  we  are 
to  be  guided  by  the  combined  consideration  of  these  two  circum- 
stances; and  when  we  see  that  perseverence  in  the  attempt  to  save 
the  limb  will  most  likely  end  in  the  patient's  destruction,  we  should 
seize  the  best  opportunity  which  circumstances  aflbrd  of  perform- 
ing amputation. 

One  other  circumstance  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  namely,  that 
many  patients  with  bad  compound  fractures  die,  not  from  the  bad 
effects  of  the  injury  of  the  bone  itself,  nor  of  any  mischief  result- 
ing from  it  to  the  limb;  but  in  consequence  of  sloughing  of  the  soft 
parts  over  the  sacrum  or  the  trochanter,  or  over  some  other  promi- 
nences of  bone,  where  the  skin  particularly  sufiers  pressure  in  the 
usual  position  of  the  patient.  Such  mischief  is  seen  to  arise,  not 
only  from  long  confinement  to  bed  by  compound  fractures,  but  from 
such  confinement  rendered  indispensable  by  injuries  of  the  spbe, 
and  various  tedious  diseases.  In  these  examples,  there  is  such 
languor  of  the  system,  such  a  weakness  of  circulation,  and  dimiDu^ 
tion  of  nervous  influence,  that  the  parts  most  exposed  to  pressure, 
will  frequently  slough.  The  principles,  applicable  to  the  treatment 
of  this  kind  of  mortification,  have  been  already  noticed. 


COMPLICATION      OF      FRACTURES     WITH       HEMORRHAGE     FROM 
LARGE    ARTERIES. 

The  museum  of  University  College  cootaios  a  specimen  of  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  which  was  amputated  for  gangrene, 
that  followed  pressure  tried  for  the  stoppage  of  bleeding  from  one 
of  the  tibial  arteries.  Any  considerable  degree  of  pressure,  under 
such  circumstances,  will  never  be  endured  with  impunity;  and,  even 
if  it  could,  I  should  say,  that  the  plan  would  be  inefficient  in  relation 
to  the  hemorrhage  from  vessels  of  this  size  and  so  deeply  situated. 
On  account  of  the  great  ill  success,  usually  attending  compound 
fractures  of  the  leg,  complicated  with  hemorrhage  from  one  of  the 
principal  arteries,  amputation  has  been  the  common  practice.  In 
fact,  the  broken  part  of  the  limb  will  neither  bear  pressure,  nor  a 
tedious  operation  for  securing  the  artery;  for,  the  cellular  tissue  is 
mostly  gorged  with  blood,  and  if  we  were  to  pursue  either  of  these 
methods,  mortification  would  generally  ensue. 

All  surgeons  should  make  up  their  minds  about  the  treatment  of 
such  a  case,  because  it  is  an  urgent  one,  leaving  little  time  for  con- 
sultation. If  the  fracture  were  not  one  requiring  amputation  on 
other  accounts,  I  would  neither  have  recourse  to  that  operation  in 
the  first  instance,  nor  to  strong  pressure;  nor  to  the  expedient  of 
t^ine  the  wounded  artery  itself,  udess  it  happened  to  be  the  anterior 
tibial  in  the  lower  and  superficial  part  of  its  course,  where  it  could 
be  taken  up  without  any  serious  additional  disturbance  and  irritation 
of  the  bjured  part  of  the  limb;  but  if  cold  applications  and  a  gentle 
degree  of  compression  failed,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  one  of 
the  tibial  arteries  being  wounded,  I  would  either  try  the  effect  of 
the  pressure  of  a  ring  tourniquet  on  the  femoral  artery,  or  imitate 
Dupujrtren,  whose  experience  in  some  cases  of  this  description  de- 
monstrated what  course  ought  to  be  pursued.  Thus,  in  one  female 
patient,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  met  with  a  fracture  of  both 
Dones  of  the  leg,  complicated  with  laceration  of  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  he  took  up  the  femoral  artery,  and  having  thus  succeed- 
ed in  checking  the  hemorrhage,  he  treated  the  firacture  bv  ordinary 
means,  and  the  patient's  life  and  limb  were  saved,  in  another 
case,  a  bullet  bad  passed  through  the  upper  spongy  head  of  the  tibia> 
and  wounded  the  popliteal  artery.  The  ligature  of  the  femoral 
artery  was  here  also  attended  with  success.  Delpech  adopted  the 
same  practice,  and  the  results  were  equally  favorable.  Hence,  if  a 
fracture  of  the  leg  were  not  such  as  to  require  immediate  amputa- 
tion on  other  accounts,  hemorrhage  alone,  I  think,  would  not  be  a 
justification  of  it. 

It  is  true,  that  here  the  valuable  maxim  of  always  securing  a 
wounded  artery  mth  two  ligatures,  one  above,  the  other  below  the 
opening  in  it,  is  deviated  from;  but  were  we  to  perform  such  aa 


operation  oo  tbe  injured  ptrt  of  tbe  Emb  itself,  loaded  as  it  is  with 
extravasated  btood,  and  perhaps  already  much  swoflen  and  mflamed, 
gangrene  would  scarcely  be  avoidable.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  its  ill  success,  by  reference  to  several  cases  report- 
ed to  have  occurred  b  the  London  hospitak. 


OF  DISLOCATIONS  OR  LUXATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

When  the  head,  or  articular  surface,  of  a  bone,  is  thrown  out  of 
its  proper  place,  with  respect  to  tbe  corresponding  articular  cavity, 
or  surface,  of  another  bone,  in  or  upon  which  it  is  naturally  situat- 
ed, the  accident  is  termed  a  dUloeoHon  or  luxation. 

In  some  dislocations,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  at  once  into 
tbe  situation  in  which  the  surgeon  finds  it;  in  others,  a  further  dis- 
placement is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles;  hence,  the 
distinctions  of  primary  and  secondary  dishcations^  or,  as  it  ought 
rather  to  be  expressed,  of  primary  and  secondary  displacements^  re- 
sulting from  these  accidents. 

Dislocations  are  either  simple  or  compound;  simple^  when  there 
is  no  external  wound  penetrating  the  synovial  membrane  and  com- 
municating with  the  cavity  of  the  joint;  compound ^  when  the  injury 
is  attended  with  a  wound  of  this  description. 

Another  difference  in  dislocations  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  complete  or  incomplete;  according  as  the  articular  surfa- 
ces are  entirely  separated,  or  not.  Dislocations  are  also  divided 
into  old  and  recent  ones;  the  former  not  admitting,  after  a  certain 
period,  of  successful  treatment;  while  the  latter  may  be  generally 
rectified  with  greater  facility  in  proportion  to  their  recency,  or  the 
shortness  of  time  that  has  transpired  since  their  occurrence.  When 
a  dislocation  arises  from  disease  of  the  bones,  or  from  elongation 
or  any  other  morbid  change  of  the  ligaments  of  a  joint,  it  is  termed 
spontaneous. 

Those  dislocations  of  the  hip,  which  are  termed  by  Dupuytren 
original^  or,  as  others  would  name  them,  congenital^  are  not  the 
conseauence  either  of  disease  or  accidental  violence,  but  of  original 
imperfection,  or  malformation  of  the  acetabulum.  Dupuytren  had 
seen  about  twenty -six  cases  in  the  course  of  twenty  years;  and  all, 
excepting  three  or  four,  were  in  females.  These  congenital  dislo- 
cations were  first  noticed  by  Paletta,  and  afterwards  by  Dupuytren 
and  Deplech;  and  the  subject  has  since  been  followed  up,  with 
reference  to  such  dislocations  of  the  elbow  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  tbe 
ninth  part  of  Todd's  Cyclopedia;  and,  with  reference  to  others  of 
the  shoulder,  by  R.  W.  Smith,  in  Vol.  XV.  of  the  Dublin  Journal 
of  Medical  Science. 


The  most  important  differences  of  dislocations,  depend,  1 .  Upon 
the  kind  of  joint  in  which  the  accident  happens. 

2.  Upon  the  extent  of  the  dislocation. 

3.  Upon  the  direction  in  which  the  bone  is  displaced. 

4.  Upon  the  length  of  time  which  the  displacement  has  continued. 

5.  Upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  such  a  wound  as  mcUus  the 
dislocation  compound. 

6.  Upon  the  complication  of  the  case  with  a  fracture. 

7.  Upon  the  causes  by  which  the  articular  surfaces  are  separ- 
ated  from  each  other. 

1.  Now  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  joints  we  do  always  estimate 
the  seriousness  of  the  dislocation  by  die  size  of  the  articulation,  as 
we  do  with  respect  to  fractures,  and  diseases  of  the  joints  in  general. 
In  a  simple  dislocation,  this  is  not  always  the  criterion  of  the  difficul- 
ty of  reduction;  and  it  is  only  when  the  accident  is  attended  with  a 
wound,  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  that  the  size  of  the 
articulation  then  becomes  a  consideration  of  primary  importance.  In 
fact,  some  dislocations  of  the  thumb  are  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
rectify,  than  luxations  of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  or  shoulder. 

Every  kind  of  ioint  is  not  equally  liable  to  dislocation.  In  the 
vertebral  colunm,  if  we  except  such  dislocations  as  happen  between 
the  atlas  and  dentata,  they  are  hardly  possible.  The  pieces  of  the 
spine  are  articulated  together  by  extensive  and  numerous  surfaces, 
so  diversified  in  their  form  and  direction,  and  so  powerfuUy  bound 
together  by  ligamentous  and  elastic  substances,  that  the  motion  be- 
tween any  two  vertebrae,  is  very  trivial.  At  all  events,  we  cannot 
have  dislocation  without  fracture  except  in  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spine.     The  strength  of  the  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the 

I)elvis  hardly  ever  yields  so  as  to  allow  of  the  occurrence  of  a  dis- 
ocation,  or  separation  of  the  articular  surfaces,  unless  the  force  ap- 
plied J^  of  that  irresistible  kind,  which  causes  also  at  the  same  time 
a  fracture  of  this  strong  and  thick  part  of  the  skeleton;  at  once 
strengthened  by  its  shape  and  structure,  and  protected  by  large 
masses  of  muscles  arranged  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its  exte- 
rior surface.  Those  joints,  which  are  contrived  for  the  perform- 
ance of  extensive  and  very  diversified  motions,  are  generally  the. 
most  exposed  to  dislocations.  Hence  the  orbicular  ones  furnish  by 
far  the  most  numerous  examples  of  dislocations. 

The  ginglymoid  joints  perform  motions  resembling  those  of  a 
hinge  ;  while  the  orbicular  admit  of  motion  in  every  direction,  for 
which  purpose  the  bones  entering  into  their  formation  have  the  ball 
and  socket  construction.  Their  ligaments  must  also  necessarily  be 
loose,  in  order  to  permit  this  free  range  of  motion.  Hence  their 
dislocations  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  ginglymoid  joints,  which 
move  only  in  two  directions,  and  are  strengthened  both  by  their  nu- 
merous ligaments  and  the  conformation  of  the  bones  themselves. 
In  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth  of  the  articular  sur&cea 
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of  several  of  die  ginglTtnoid  joints,  the  mutual  correspondence  of 
their  eminences  and  depressions,  and  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  ligaments  by  which  they  are  bound  together,  they  cannot  be  so 
easily  dislocated  as  the  orbicular  ones  ;  and,  when  the  accident  does 
take  place,  the  articular  surfaces  are  in  general  not  wholly  separat- 
ed ;  the  case  being  what  is  termed  an  incomplete  dislocation. 

In  the  orbicular  joints,  or  those  of  the  ball  and  socket  kind,  a  dis- 
location is  not  only  more  frequent  than  in  the  ginglymoid  ones,  but 
it  presents  another  difference,  which  is,  that  it  is  almost  always 
complete. 

With  the  exception  of  partial  or  incomplete  dislocations  of  the 
astragalus  from  the  os  naviculare,  two  bones  of  the  tarsus,  and  a 
rare  partial  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  we  scarcely 
ever  meet  with  incomplete  luxations  in  any  other  joints,  than  the 
ginglymoid.  In  the  ankle,  knee,  and  elbow,  however,  examples  of 
incomplete  dislocation  are  common  enough.  For  instance,  in  the 
ankle,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  sometimes  partially  dislocated, 
one  portion  of  it  continuing  on  the  astragalus,  but  a  larger  portion 
of  it  resting  upon  the  os  naviculare. 

While  dislocations  of  the  orbicular  joints  are  generally  produced 
by  force  applied  to  another  j^art  of  the  -limb,  those  of  the  gingly- 
moid ones  are  often,  but  not  mvariably,  caused  by  direct  violence, 
applied  to  the  joints  which  suffer  dislocation.  Hence,  luxations  of 
the  hinge-like  articulations  are  frequently  attended  with  severe  con- 
tusion, and  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts,  by  which  much  obscurity  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
sometimes  occasioned,  especially  to  a  person  who  has  not  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  particular  joint  that  is  injured. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  extent  oj  the  dislocation.  The  extent  of 
the  displacement,  as  I  have  said,  makes  the  case  complete  or  incom- 
plete; the  latter  expression  signifying  that  the  particular  surfaces 
are  partially  in  contact.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  little  to 
add.  Though  the  dislocations  of  orbicular  joints  are  almost  always 
complete^  and  those  of  ginglymoid  ones  incomplete,  we  have  the  ex- 
ceptions which  I  have  already  specified.  The  head  of  the  hume- 
rus sometimes  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  from  which 
position  it  readily  slips  back  again  into  its  proper  situation;  and 
sometimes  the  astragalus  is  partially  dislocated  from  the  navicular 
bone.  What  have  been  described  as  partial  dislocations  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  stating,  are 
considered  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Smith  to  have  been  in  many  instances 
congenital  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  from  inperfect  K)rmation  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.* 

The  lower  jaw  is  subject  to  what  is  sometimes  termed  a  partitU 
or  incomplete  luxation,  m  a  different  sense  from  that  usually  con- 
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veyed  by  this  expression,  namely,  to  a  dislocation  of  one  of  its 
condyles,  while  the  other  remains  in  its  right  place. 

3.  Direction  in  which  the  heads  of  the  bones  are  displaced^  In 
the  orbicular  joints,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  dislocated  at  any 
point  of  their  circumference;  and  the  dislocation  is  named  accord- 
ingly upwards^  dotonwards^  forwards  or  backwards.  In  the  gingly- 
moid  joints,  a  dislocation  may  take  place  to  either  side,  or  back- 
wards or  forwards. 

4.  The  time  that  has  transpired  since  the  accident  makes  the 
case,  as  I  have  explained,  either  a  recent  or  an  oM  dislocation;  an 
important  consideration  with  respect  to  the  prognosis.  In  general, 
recent  simple  dislocations  maybe  easily  reduced;  but,  when  the 
head  of  a  bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  several  days,  the  reduc- 
tion becomes  difficult,  and,  in  older  cases,  very  often  impossible. 
The  muscles  have  now  adapted  themselves  to  the  altered  length  of 
the  limb  and  changed  position  of  the  bone,  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
fixed  in  its  new  situation,  and  the  cavity,  originally  destined  for  its 
reception,  becomes  more  or  less  obliterated. 

5.  The  absence  or  presence  of  such  a  wound  as  makes  the  case 
simple  or  compound.  The  degree  of  danger  is  much  altered  by 
the  accident  being  simple  or  compound.  Simple  dislocations,  when 
recent^  may  generally  be  reduced  with  facility  and  cured  without 
danger;  but  compound  dislocations  of  the  large  joints  are  frequently 
a  source  of  severe  and  extensive  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  parts,  and  of  such  constitutional  disturbance  as  may  endanger 
life.  The  degree  of  risk,  however,  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  size  of  the  joints  the  extent  of  the  laceration  in  the  synovial 
membrane^  the  direct  and  free  or  the  indirect  and  limited  exposure 
of  the  articular  cavity;  the  degree  of  contusion^  laceration  or  other 
mischief  done  to  the  soft  parts;  the  great  or  little  chance  of  healing 
the  wound  by  the  first  intention;  the  patient's  state  of  health,  kind 
of  constitution,  and  his  youth  or  advanced  age. 

The  same  nicety  of  judgment  is  required  in  deciding  about  the 
attempt  to  save  the  limb  in  bad  compoiuid  dislocations,  as  in  bad 
compound  fractures. 

6.  Complication  of  dislocation  with  fracture.  That  a  dislocation 
must  be  rendered  a  more  severe  and  even  a  dangerous  accident  by 
this  complication,  is  self-evident.  We  often  meet  with  cases  of  this 
kind  in  the  elbow  and  ankle,  and  sometimes  in  the  hip.* 

A  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  or  femur,  may  be  complicated 
with  fracture,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  directly  after  the  bone  is  out 
of  its  place;  there  may  also  be  complication  with  fracture  of  ano- 
ther limb.  Generally  speaking,  however,  dislocations  joined  with 
fracture  terminate  favorably,  except,  when  in  addition  to  the  fracture, 

*  See  T  h  ornhirfl  case  of  dnlocation  of  the  femur  ioto  the  ischiatic  notch,  whh 
frictiire,  radaoed  after  uz  weeka;  reported  in  London  Med.  Gaz.  for  July  1889. 


the  soft  parts  are  violently  contused  and  torn,  and  there  is  a  woynd 
rendering  the  accident  compound  as  well  as  complicated.  Even 
then,  many  cases  end  well. 

In  luxations  of  the  hip,  the  acetabulum  may  be  fractured;  in  those 
of  the  ankle,  the  fibula  is  mostly  broken;  and  in  dislocations  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  ulna,  the  coronoid  process  of  that  bone  is  often 
fractured.  Other  complications  are  oedemu  and  paralysis  of  the 
limb  from  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone  on  the  veins  and  absor- 
bents, and  on  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves. 

7.  Causes  of  dislocation.  The  natural  predisposing  causes  are 
the  great  latitude  of  motion  which  a  joint  admits  of;  the  small  extent 
of  the  articular  surfaces;  the  looseness  and  fewness  of  the  ligaments; 
the  shallowness  of  the  articular  cavity,  as  of  the  glenoid  one  of  the 
scapula;  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  particular  positions  of  the 
jobts;  and  lastly^  the  great  length  of  the  lever  represented  by  the 
cylindrical  bones  of  the  limbs. 

But,  besides  these  natiural  predisposing  causes,  there  are  other 
circumstances,  which  facilitate  the  occurrence  of  these  accidents, 
and  consist  of  deviations  from  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  healthy  and 
natural. 

Thus  paralysis  oj  the  muscles  of  a  joints  and  an  extraordinary 
looseness  of  the  ligaments,  may  become  predisposing  causes.  Now, 
to  understand  why  this  state  of  the  muscles  should  have  the  effect 
here  mentioned,  we  are  to  recollect,  that  the  strength  of  some  or- 
bicular jomts  depends  very  little  either  upon  ligaments,  or  the  con- 
formation of  the  bones;  but  principally  upon  the  support  which  they 
derive  from  the  muscles  and  tendons  which  pass  over  them.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  shoulder.  Here  if  we  except  the  muscles, 
we  find  little  to  strengthen  the  joint,  or  hinder  dislocation.  The 
capsular  ligament  is  too  loose  and  yielding;  the  glenoid  cavity  too 
shallow  to  form  much  resistance  to  the  displacement  downwards 
and  in  some  other  directions.  Hence,  when  the  deltoid  is  affected 
with  palsy,  the  mere  weight  of  the  arm  will  sometimes  cause  such  a 
lengthening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  that  the  head  of  the  humerus 
descends  two  or  three  inches  below  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  naval  ofiicer, 
whose  foot  had  been  placed  on  a  small  projection  of  the  deck  of  a 
ship,  while  his  arm  was  kept  extended  for  an  hour  with  a  rope  fas- 
tened to  the  yard  arm.  Whenever  this  person  afterwards  raised  his 
arm  to  his  head,  a  dislocation  was  produced.  The  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  were  wasted  and  weakened,  so  that  they  could  neither  pre- 
vent the  luxation,  nor  resist  the  reduction,  which  was  perfectly  easy. 
The  same  tendency  to  dislocation  is  illustrated  also  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  a  case  of  paralysis  of  one  side  from  dentition,  where  a 
young  gentleman  had  the  power  of  throwing  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus over  the  posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  but  it  could  be 
most  easily  replaced  again. 


When  the  ligaments  tre  pretermturaBy  loose,  dblocations  will 
arise  from  very  slight  causes.  Hence,  some  persons  cannot  yawn, 
or  laugh,  without  d^e  risk  of  a  dislocation  of  the  jaw.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  speaks  of  a  young  girl,  brought  up  to  tumbling,  whose  pa- 
tella used  to  be  brought  flat  against  the  outside  of  the  external  con- 
dyle, ivhenever  the  rectus  muscle  was  put  in  action.  Collections 
of  fluid  in  the  knee,  by  causing  an  eloi^tion  of  the  ligam^ts  of  the 
natella,  give  a  tendency  to  dislocation  of  that  bone.  Whenever  a 
bone  has  once  been  dislocated,  the  production  of  the  dbplacement 
again  is  more  readily  effected,  than  in  the  first  instance. 

Such  diseases  as  destroy  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  articular  surfaces,  often  cause  dislocations,  which,  as  I 
have  stated,  then  receive  the  name  of  spontaneous  or  consecutive 
ones.    We  meet  with  them  frequently  in  the  hip,  and  sometimes  in 
the  knee.     There  used  to  be  a  specimen  in  the  museum  at  St. 
Thomas's,  m  which  the  bones  ot  the  leg  were  so  displaced  from 
die  knee  by  disease,  that  the  leg  formed  a  right  angle,  directly  for- 
wards from  the  condyles  of  the  femur.     I  have  also  seen  the  head 
of  the  tibia  drawn  quite  up  into  the  ham  from  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint;  also  another  case  m  which  the  tibia  could  be  moved,  and  tliis 
even  when  the  limb  was  extended,  very  far  towards  either  side. 
Bones  are  sometimes  dislocated  by  the  effects  of  the  growth  and 
pressure  of  tumors  on  the  ligaments,  and  parts  of   the  articular 
surfaces;  also,  by  the  contraction  of  burnt  parts,  of  which  there  is  a 
remarkable  example  described  by  Cruveilhier,  where  the  carpus 
was  thus  displaced  from  the  radius.     The  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  bones,  produced  by  rickets,  will  sometimes  cause  a  dislocation. 
The  clavicle  has  been  dislocated  inwards  at  its  sternal  end,  in  con- 
sequence of  disease  and  deformity  of  the  spine.     Dislocations,  how- 
ever, are  most  commonly  occasioned  by  external  violence. 

In  the  ginglymoid  joints  a  dislocation  is  usually  produced  alto- 
gether by  external  violence;  but,  in  the  enarthrosis,  or  orbicular 
joints,  the  action  of  the  muscles  may  have  a  share  in  promoting  the 
accident.  We  have  one  ginglymoid  joint  however,  in  which  a  dis- 
location is  commonly  the  result  of  the  action  of  muscles,  viz.  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

When  a  person  falls  on  his  elbow,  while  the  arm  is  separated 
from  the  side,  the  force  thus  applied  tends  to  throw  the  head  of 
the  humerus  down  into  the  axilla;  but  the  dislocation  is  much  pro- 
moted by  the  action  of  the  pectoralis  major,  teres  major,  and  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  which,  during  the  alarm,  contract,  and  puD  the  head  of 
the  bone  downwards,  and  inwards. 

When  the  articular  surfaces  are  in  particular  positions,  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  a  dislocation  may  arise  entirely  from  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  jaw,  also  in  the  enarthrosis 
joints,  when  the  axis  of  the  bone  is  oblique,  with  respect  to  the  sur* 
face,  with  which  it  is  articulated. 


Witb  respect  to  die  injury  done  to  the  parts  about  dislocated 
joints,  such  Ugaments  are  torn  as  naturally  keep  the  heads  of  the  bones 
from  being  tl^own  in  the  particular  directions,  in  which  we  find  them 
dbplaced  in  the  various  examples  of  the  accident*  Even  tendons  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  joint  are  frequently  lacerated.  The  capsular  lig- 
ament and  synovial  membrane  are  torn;  in  the  hip  the  ligamentuoi 
teres  is  ruptured;  in  the  shoulder  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  occa- 
sionally, but  not  generally,  broken;  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  dissections 
never  having  noticed  it.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  into 
the  axilla,  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  is  ruptured.  Even  the 
muscles  themselves  are  sometimes  lacerated,  as  the  pectineus,  and 
adductor  brevis  in  luxations  of  the  thigh:  and  while  some  muscles 
are  stretched,  others  are  shortened.  From  this  account,  it  must  be 
manifest,  that  a  dislocation  in  its  most  simple  form  is  rather  a  com- 
plicated injury. 

Creneral  symptoms  of  dislocation.  Pain  in  the  joint,  and  great 
difficulty  or  absolute  impossibility  of  moving  it.  These  are  tquHvo* 
ealy  belonging  to  other  cases  as  a  bruise,  a  fracture,  or  a  sprain. 

We  may  say,  however,  that  the  symptoms  generally  consist  of 
an  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  joint.  The  head  of  the 
bone  can  often  be  felt  in  an  unnatural  situation,  and  amonest  parts 
which  it  compresses  and  renders  painful.  Hence,  there  is  a  dim- 
inution or  loss  of  motion  in  the  joint,  the  limb  or  part  is  either 
shortened,  lengthened,  or  distorted,  according  to  the  kind  of  dislo- 
cation. When  there  is  an  elongation  of  the  limb,  it  removes  all 
suspicion  of  fracture,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  no  crepitus.  The  axis  of  the  dislocated  bone  is 
changed,  the  shape  of  the  joint  is  altered,  the  natural  prominences 
of  bone  either  disappear  or  become  less  conspicuous,  as  the  trochan- 
ter does  in  dislocations  of  the  hip,  or  the  reverse  may  occur,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  olecranon  in  dislocations  of  the  elbow,  and  the 
acromion  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  these  processes  projecting 
more  than  usual.  In  manpr  cases  the  head  of  the  bone  ma^  be 
plainly  felt  in  its  new  situation,  and  then  the  nature  of  the  accident 
is  readily  detected  by  rotating  the  limb,  as  the  head  of  the  bone 
then  also  rotates. 

The  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone  on  the  surrounding  pans 
causes  severe  pain,  which  is  much  increased  when  the  Umb  is 
moved.  When  a  large  nerve  is  thus  compressed  and  injured,  an 
obstinate,  and  even  an  incurable  palsy  may  be  the  result.     Nay,  the 

f pressure  of  a  dislocated  bone  upon  important  organs  may  endanger 
ife,  as  has  happened  from  the  pressure  of  the  dislocated  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle  upon  the  oesophagus. 

In  subjects  who  are  not  too  fat,  and  in  whom  inflammation  and 
swelling  nave  not  had  time  to  come  on,  the  head  of  the  dislocated 
bone  may  sometimes  be  distinctly  felt,  forming  a  preternatural  tu- 
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mor  or  projection;  while,  in  the  t imatioo  of  the  articular  sur&ce, 
there  is  ao  unusual  depression  or  want  of  fulness. 

A  dislocated  bone  cannot  be  so  easily  moved  about  as  a  fractured 
one,  yet,  for  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  a  considerable  d^ree 
of  mobility  sometimes  remains.  In  one  case,  the  head  of  the  thigh 
bone  was  thrown  upon  the  obturator  foramen,  the  femur  could  at 
first  be  moved  about  with  freedom;  but,  in  less  than  three  hours, 
tbe  head  of  the  bone  became  firmly  fixed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles. 

Dislocations  are  generally  followed  by  swelling,  which  comes  on 
quickly  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  when  the  violence  has  been 
great — the  joint  is  a  ginglymoid  one — and  blood  extravasated. 
ouch  swelling  often  conceals  the  displacement  of  the  bones  and 
hides  the  change  m  the  relative  situation  of  certain  processes  of 
bone,  so  that  it  becomes  less  easy  to  make  out  the  nature  of  the 
accident. 

In  simple  dislocations  which  have  been  reduced,  the  ensuing  in- 
flammation rarely  terminates  in  suppuration,  though  two  fatal  in- 
stances of  it,  after  the  reduction  oi  dislocations  of  the  hip,  are  re- 
corded by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

The  progfwsis  depends  upon  several  considerations.  The  in- 
creased trouble  and  danger  of  compound  and  complicated  disloca- 
tions I  have  akeady  mentioned.  Old  luxations  can  hardly  be  re- 
duced after  a  certain  time,  for  not  only  the  muscles  become  perma- 
nendy  shortened,  and  the  articular  cavity  more  or  less  obliterated, 
but  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  acquires  adhesions  to  tbe  parts 
in  its  new  situation,  and  is  sometimes  confined  by  a  new  bony 
socket,  which  must  be  broken  ere  the  head  of  the  bone  can  change 
its  situation  again. 

When  a  dislocation  of  an  orbicular  joint  is  left  unreduced,  nature 
will  sometimes  make  vast  efforts  to  restore  to  the  limb  some  degree 
of  the  power  which  it  has  lost.  She  does  this  occasionally  by 
forming  a  kind  of  new  joint,  and,  as  I  have  said,  even  sometimes  a 
new  socket,  for  the  displaced  head  of  the  bone.  In  the  generality 
of  cases,  if  the  head  sufi^er  pressure,  it  undergoes  a  change  in  its 
shape,  and  becomes  lessened.  New  ligaments  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced, calculated  for  holding  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  best  situ- 
ation which  circumstances  will  allow,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  some  use  in  the  limb.  Thus,  when  the  head  of  the  humerus 
has  continued  long  unreduced,  the  cup  of  the  scapula  becomes  filled 
up,  a  new  cavity  may  be  formed  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  sca- 
pula for  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  new  ligaments  produced, 
adapted  to  this  substitute  for  the  ori^al  joint. 

In  the  hip,  a  new  cavity  is  sometimes  formed  for  the  head  of  the 
femur  near  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
or  the  head  of  the  bone  may  lie  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  or 


upon  die  fimunen  ovale,  and  there  have  a  new  kiiid  of  jomt  with  a 
socket  and  lieaments  produced  around  it. 

In  die  gin^vmoid  loints,  however,  nature  has  much  less  power 
of  lessening  the  evils  of  a  ne^ected  and  umreduced  dislocaiioD. 
the  shape  and  breadth  of  the  ardcular  surfaces  readily  explain  why 
this  should  be  the  case.  Circumstances  are  very  differoit  from 
those  of  an  enarthrosis  joint;  where  the  displaced  bead  of  the  bone 
is  more  or  less  globular,  a  configuration  which  qualifies  it  admira- 
bly for  motion  in  every  direction.  In  fact,  in  the  giDgly moid  joints, 
the  dislocations  of  which  we  know  are  generally  incomplete,  the 
neglect  to  reduce  the  displacement  is  often  followed  by  anchylosis. 
By  referring,  however,  to  Cruveilhier's  great  work  on  Pathological 
Anatomy,  we  may  find  cases  and  engravings  illustrative  of  the  ef- 
forts which  nature  sometimes  makes,  even  in  an  unreduced  disloca- 
tion of  the  elbow,  to  form  new  articular  cavities  for  the  displaced 
ends  of  the  humerus  and  radius.  Many  years  ago,  I  saw  a  case, 
in  which  a  lad  about  sixteen  years  of  age  dislocated  the  upper  head 
of  the  ulna  into  the  place  of  the  radius,  so  as  to  displace  the  head 
of  the  latter  bone  from  the  lesser  articular  surface  of  the  humerus. 
The  accident  bad  not  happened  more  than  between  three  and  four 
weeks,  yet  two  of  the  late  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  namely, 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Ramsden,  with  every  means  they  could 
devise,  were  not  able  to  reduce  tbe  ulna  into  its  right  place  again. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  limb, 
accomplished  by  nature,  in  unreduced  luxations  of  the  ball  and 
socket  joints,  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that  she  can  never  of 
herself  rectifv  these  accidents;  and  the  patient,  if  his  case  be  mis- 
taken or  neglected,  will  be  forever  afterwards  a  cripple — a  monu- 
ment of  surgical  ignorance — ^the  disgrace  of  the  practitioner  origi- 
nally consulted. 

With  respect  to  the  question,  what  ought  to  be  done  for  old  un- 
reduced dislocations?  the  answer  is,  that  after  a  certain  time  notk* 
ing  can  be  done.  Attempts  to  reduce  the  shoulder  after  it  has  been 
dislocated  three  months  have  rarely  succeeded  in  this  country;  and 
if  conducted  with  too  much  violence,  they  may  cause  serious  mis- 
chief, rupture  of  the  axillary  artery,  paralysis  from  injury  of  the 
axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,,  gangfetie,  and 
death.  If  the  head  of  the  bone  should  have  formed  an  aocidental 
connexion  with  the  axillary  artery,  the  rupture  of  thi?  vessel  may 
happen  in  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  bone,  li  exemplified  in  two 
cases  under  Professor  Gibson.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Baron  Dupuytren,  some  time  ago,  had  reduc- 
ed twenty-three  dislocation  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  which  had  re- 
mained unreduced  from  fifteen  to  eighty-two  days.  In  all  old  cases, 
if  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  bone,  the  patient's  muscles 

*  See  6ib«m*f  Inititatef  of  Suigery,  vol,  L  p.  824.  ed.  6.    Fliaedelpliia,  1818. 


should  be  first  weakened  by  means  of  the  warm  bath  and  bleeding; 
plans  which  Dupuytren  always  practised.  As  for  the  emollient  and 
oily  applications  to  the  parts,  employed  by  Dupujrtren,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  they  could  have  had  any  real  effect  on  the  nature  of 
the  resistances  which  were  encountered.  Pulleys  were  not  em- 
ployed, but  gradual  extension  was  made  by  the  assistants,,  while  the 
patient  was  engaged,  as  much  as  possible,  by  conversation,  and  his 
roind  diverted  from  the  case. 

The  dislocations,  named  by  Dupuytren  original^  or  congtnitaly 
depending  upon  the  imperfect  formation  of  the  acetabubm,  are  of 
course  incurable.  The  same  remark  applies  to  other  congenital 
disk)cations. 


TREATMENT    OF    DISLOCATIONS. 

1.  The  first  indication  is  to  reducCy  or  replace  the  head  &f  thM 
bone^  or  articular  surface  that  has  been  removed  from  its  natural 
situation. 

2.  The  second  is  to  prevent  all  movements  of  the  limbj  or  part 
likely  to  bring  on  a  return  of  the  displacementy  or  a  disturbance  of 
the  torn  synovial  membrane^  ligaments,  muscles,  and  tendons. 

3.  The  third  is  to  endeavor  to  render  the  iiyiammation  following 
the  accident  as  moderate  as  possible. 

1 .  Reduction.  In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  principles  by 
which  we  should  be  guided  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  first  indication^ 
we  should  consider  what  are  the  resistances  likely  to  be  encoun** 
tered. 

The  chief  impediment  to  the  reduction  generally  arises  from  thi^ 
resistance  of  the  muscles,  Bnd  becomes  greater  and  greater  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  bone  remains  unreduced* 
The  business  of  the  surgeon  is  to  counteract  this  resistance.  If 
the  attempt  at  reduction  be  made  immediately  after  the  accident^ 
the  resistance  of  the  muscles  is  then  more  easily  oyercome  than  af- 
terwards; and,  very  often,  if  the  operation  be  deferred  for  only  a 
few  days,  the  utmost  difilculty  is  experienced. 

That  the  action  of  the  muscles  forms  the  principal  impedun^it 
to  reduction  is  proved,  first,  by  ihe  facility  of  replacing  the  head  of 
a  dislocated  bone  when  the  muscles  are  paralytic:  secondly,  by  the 
same  facility  which  occurs  when  the  patient  happens  tofatnt,  or  to 
be  debilitated  by  bleeding,  sickness,  intoxication,  or  any  other 
cause. 

Another  proof  of  the  muscles  being  the  powers  resisting  the  sur- 
geon's endeavors  to  reduce  the  bone,  is  the  ease  with  which  a  lux- 
ation may  often  be  reduced  when  the  attempt  is  suddenly  made 
uhile  the  paOent^s  mind  is  directed  to  another  tmbject,  and  the  mua* 
cles  are  unprepared  for  resistance.     These  facts  fonusb  useful  su^* 
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gestions  in  practice;  teaching  us,  not  only  how  to  avail  ourselves  of 
any  accidental  swoon,  or  syncope,  as  an  advantageous  moment  for 
the  reduction;  but  also,  how,  in  cases  attended  with  difficulty,  to 
adopt  means  for  the  express  purpose  of  inducing  faintness,  great 
temporary  debility,  and  universal  muscular  relaxation.  The  means 
alluded  to  are  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice^  nauseating  doses  of  the 
tartrate  of  antimony ^  the  warm  bathy  and  the  exhibition  o(  opium, 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  such  means  should  be  employed  in 
every  case  of  dislocation; — certainly  not;  only  in  those  where  great 
resistance  is  to  be  overcome  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  muscles, 
or  to  the  time  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its  place. 

The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone  requires,  of  course,  the  em- 

Eloyment  of  mechanical  force  in  some  way  or  another,  to  bring  the 
ead  of  such  bone  back  into  its  proper  situation  again. 
It  is  chiefly  the  orbicular  joints,  whose  dislocations  are  liable  to 
the  primary  and  secondary  displacement  already  referred  to.  The 
hixations  oi  ginglymoid  jomts  are  generally  incomplete;  and  no  sec- 
ondary displacement  from  muscular  action  usually  follows  the  first 
immediately  occasioned  by  the  violence  itself. 

In  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  we  are  to  consider  what  course 
the  head  of  the  bone  has  taken  to  reach  its  present  situation^  and 
make  it  return^  as  nearly  as  possible^  by  the  same  track.  If  it  be 
the  upper  head  of  the  humerus,  or  of  the  thigh-bone,  that  is  dislo- 
cated, and  it  should  appear  to  have  undergone  secondary  displace- 
ment, by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  we  are  then  to  direct  our  first 
interference  to  the  removal  of  this  secondary  displacement.  In 
short,  extension  is  first  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  situation  into  which  it  has  been  retracted 
by  the  muscles.  It  is  therefore  generally  made  in  the  direction, 
which  the  dislocated  bone  has  assumed.  Now,  in  many  cases,  no 
sooner  has  this  been  done,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  been  a  little 
inclined  towards  its  articular  cavity,  by  giving  the  bone  a  particular 
direction,  than  it  is  drawn  into  its  place  again  by  the  muscles  them- 
selves, a  snap  being  beard  at  the  moment  of  its  gliding  mto  the 
socket. 

If,  however,  we  were  merely  to  make  extension,  we  should  not 
generally  reduce  the  dislocation,  but  pull  the  patient  ofif'his  chah*  or 
bed.  The  extension  must  therefore  be  accompanied  with  some 
plan  for  fixing  the  bone  or  bones  with  which  the  luxated  one  is  nat- 
urally connected:  it  must  be  combined  with  counter-extension.  In 
the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  counter^xten- 
iion  is  usually  made  by  means  of  a  girth,  or  sheet,  with  which  the 
pelvis  or  chest  is  fixed.  The  girth,  or  sheet,  may  be  held  by  the 
assistants,  or  be  fixed  to  a  post,  or  iroa  ring  screwed  mto  the  tvafl, 
or  floor. 

On  the  Continent,  many  surgeons  apply  both  the  extfnsian  and 
0ounter'extensiony  as  far  from  the  dislocated  joint  as  tiuy  can.     In 


dislecaCtoQs  of  the  hip,  they  make  extension  at  the  ankle,  and  coun* 
ter-extensioD  by  fixing  the  pelvis;  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder^ 
they  loake  extension  at  the  wrist,  and  counter-extension  by  fixing 
the  scapula  and  chest.  In  dislocations  of  the  forearm,  instead  of 
making  counter-extension  at  the  humerus,  as  is  done  in  England^ 
Baron  Dupuytren  makes  it  by  fixing  the  chest  and  shoulder  just  as 
we  do  for  the  reduction  of  the  head  of  a  dislocated  humerus.  The 
necessity  of  fixing  the  scapula  and  chest  m  dislocations  of  the  shoul- 
der, and  pelvis  in  dislocations  of  the  hip,  is  so  obvious  as  to  require 
no  comment. 

In  this  country,  in  compliance  with  Pott's  advice,  extenrian  is 
most  commonly  made  by  applying  the  force  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
dislocated  bone  itself,  and  cowUer-extension  by  fixing  or  applying 
the  counter-extending  force  to  the .  bone  or  part  with  which  the  dis^ 
located  one  is  naturally  articulated.  In  dislocations  of  the  shoulder 
and  hip,  the  French  plan  affords  the  advantage  of  a  longer  lever^ 
whereby  additional  power  is  gained,  not  merely  b  the  extension  it* 
self,  but  at  the  important  period  when,  by  making  use  of  such  a  le- 
ver, as  a  means  of  inclining  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  its  socket^ 
we  give  the  muscles  the  opportunity  of  drawing  it  back  into  its  right 
place  again. 

The  principle  of  using  the  dUlocaUd  bontj  or  even  the  i^hoU 
limb^  as  a  kind  of  kver  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  reduction,  is 
one  of  the  highest  importance,  perhaps  of  as  much  practical  utility 
as  that  of  reUtxing  the  muscles  concerned  in  making  the  greatest  re- 
sistance to  the  completion  of  ibis  first  kldication. 

In  certain  dislocations,  the  reduction  cannot  be  accomplished 
merely  by  extension  and  eowUer^extension.  When  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  thrown  upon  the  obturator  foramen,  these  means  are 
useful  when  carried  to  a  moderate  extent;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
practised  just  so  far  as  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone  from  that 
situation;  but  the  limb  not  being  shortened,  nor  the  bone  truly  re- 
tracted, further  extension  will  do  no  good.  The  object  is  now  to 
incline  the  head  of  the  bone  outwards  towards  the  acetabulum,  by 
carrying  the  knee  and  leg  inwards;  while  a  kbd  of  fulcrum  for  the 
lever,  which  the  femur  now  represents,  is  sometimes  formed  by  plac- 
ing a  band  or  piece  of  cloth  upon  the  inside  of  the  thigh  a  little  way 
below  the  groin,  and  drawing  it  outwards  at  the  moment  ^t  the  low- 
er part  of  the  bone  and  Umb,  is  moved  inwards. 

This  princifle  of  using  the  disloeoHi  bane  as  a  lever  for  the  re- 
duction of  its  displaced  head,  or  articular  surface,  is  illustrated  in 
the  treatment  not  only  of  luxations  of  the  hip,  but  in  those  of  the 
shoulder,  jaw,  and  other  parts. 

In  the  hip,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  on  another  account,  viz.  the 
acetabulum  is  surrounded  by  a  high  ridge,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  lifted  over  it.     Nothing 


lias  a  greater  eflbct  in  facSitating  tbe  rednctum,  than  attention  to 
thisjprinciple. 

Tne  relaxaHon  of  the  mufcles  was  insisted  upon  hy  Pott  as  much 
in  the  treatment  of  dislocations  as  in  that  of  fractures,  and  when  it 
can  be  practised  with  due  attention  to  other  principles,  it  cannot  be 
too  much  commended;  but,  in  the  reduction  of  some  dislocations, 
the  position  of  the  limb  must  occasionally  be  regulated  by  other 
considerations,  as,  for  instance,  the  (livantage  of  making  the  frU 
txtention  in  the  direcHon  calculated  to  remove  the  tecondarg  dis- 
placement;  in  other  words,  for  dislodging  the  head  of  tbe  bone  from 
the  situation  into  which  it  has  been  drawn  by  the  muscles  subse* 
quently  to  its  first  displacement.  Neither  is  tbe  advantage  of  the 
lever  to  be  sacrificed  altogether  to  the  plan  of  relaxmg  the  most 
powerful  muscles. 

In  a  dislocation  of  tbe  lower  end  of  the  tibia  from  tbe  astragahn, 
relaxing  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  calf  of  tbe  leg  has  very  great 
effect  in  fieK^ihtating  the  reduction* 

The  extending  force  may  be  made  either  with  towels,  sheets,  a 
table-cloth,  or  any  other  piece  of  strong  linen,  folded  and  appfed 
round  the  limb,  and  drawn  by  assistants,  or  else  with  a  muhiphcd  pul- 
ley; while  the  counter-extension  is  made  with  a  girth  or  clotb,  by 
which  the  shoulder  or  pelvis  is  fixed. 

In  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  k>ints,  howetrer,  it  is  sddom  requi- 
site to  use  any  folded  sheets  or  cloths  either  for  the  extension  or  the 
counter-extension,  as  both  can  be  effectually  performed  with  tbe 
^    iiands  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants. 

In  France  it  is  customary,  for  the  purpose  of  preventhig  the  soft 
parts  firom  being  chafed  and  hurt  by  the  pressure  of  the  extendbg 
means,  to  coyer  the  part  of  the  limb  to  which  they  are  applied  with 
a  piece  of  linen  smeared  with  ointment.  In  this  coantnr,  we  fre- 
Quently  apply  a  wet  roller  round  the  part,  which  not  only  protects 
me  skm,  but  will  not  slip,  like  any  greasy  application.  Flannel  or 
buskin  has  likewise  been  occasional^  employed. 

It  is  a  rule  always  to  let  the  extension  be  made  unremittingly  and 
increased  very  gradually.  Sudden  violent  efforts  will  be  resisted 
by  tbe  muscles,  and  are  more  likely  to  cause  laceration  of  tbe  soft 
parts  than  the  return  of  the  bone  into  its  place.  Moderate  exten- 
sion, slowly  increased  and  incessantly  mamtained,  will  soon  tire  tbe 
strongest  muscles. 

"Wnen  the  resisting  muscles  are  very  powerful,  or  there  is  addi- 
tional difficulty  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  which  the  dis- 
locatioa  has  continued,  we  may  let  the  attempts  at  redaction  be 

f)receded  by  means  calculated  to  bring  on  temporary  weakness  or 
aintii^. 

The  return  of  the  bone  into  its  right  place  is  indicated  by  tbe  snap 
heard  at  the  instant  of  its  slipping  into  the  socket,  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  proper  shape  of  the  jomt,  and  by  the  recovery  of  its  or- 
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^nal  motions.  No  snap  b  audible,  however,  if  the  patient  be  very- 
faint,  or  weakened  by  intoxication;  for  then  the  muscles  do  not  gen- 
erally act  with  sufficient  vigor  to  occasion  a  sudden  return  of  the 
bone  into  its  socket.  That  part  of  the  process  of  reduction,  which 
consists  in  putting  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  place,  is  termed  eoapta- 
Han.  In  the  orbicular  joints,  when  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion are  made,  the  muscles  sometimes  replace  the  head  of  the  bone 
by  their  own  action,  without  the  surgeon  troubling  himself  much 
about  coaptation;  but,  in  dislocations  of  the  ginglymoid  jomts,  the 
coaptation,  or  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  its  right 
place,  is  freauently  even  more  essential  than  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  oi  which  a  very  moderate  degree  is  sufficient. 

2.  The  second  indication  is  to  preveni  all  movements  of  the  pari 
or  limb  likely  to  produce  disturbance  of  ity  or  to  bring  on  a  return 
of  the  displacement.  The  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  and  sometimes 
of  tendons,  which  naturally  strengthen  the  joint,  render  this  precau^ 
tion  necessary. 

The  reduction  having  been  accomplished,  our  next  object  is  to 
confine  the  part  or  limb  in  a  posture  in  which  the  luxation  camiol 
return.  For  instance,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  the  acetabulum  while  the  limb  is  in  the  state  of  adduction^ 
with  the  knee  close  to  its  fellow.  Hence,  after  the  reductiod  of 
such  a  dislocation,  the  knees  are  to  be  confined  together  with  a 
slack  roller.  The  shoulder  cannot  be  dislocated  while'  the  humerus 
is  kept  near  the  side:  after  the  reduction,  therefore,  we  confine  the 
elbow  in  that  posture  with  a  sling,  aided  sometimes  by  a  roller^ 
The  lower  jaw  cannot  be  dislocated  unless  the  mouth  be  widely 
opened.  After  the  replacement  of  the  condyles,  therefore,  we  put 
on  the  four-tailed  bandage,  by  means  of  which  we  keep  the  bone 
quiet,  and  hinder  the  mouth  from  being  opened. 

This  prevention  of  motion  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and  confine- 
ment of  it  for  a  few  days  in  a  particular  position,  determined  on  the 
foregoing  principle,  are  also  useful  in  promoting  the  union  of  the 
torn  ligaments,  tendons,  and  musules.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things 
likewise  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  inflammation  from  attaining 
a  severe  degree. 

The  third  indication^  or  the  prevention  and^  removal  of  the  «n- 
Jlammation  and  its  effects,  sometimes  requires,  besides  quietude  of 
the  part,  other  antiphlogistic  means,  such  as  cold  evaporating  lo- 
tions, leeches,  and  purgative  medicines,  and,  in  severe  cases,  vene- 
section, fomentations,  and  poultices.  One  might  expect,  that  the 
consequences  of  the  inflaomiation  would  be  more  serious  after  a 
dislocation,  where  ligaments,  muscles,  and  tendons,  are  actually  torn, 
than  after  sprains,  where  they  are  only  violently  stretched.  But  ex- 
perience proves  the  contrary,  and  that,  if  the  reduction  be  skilfully 
performed,  the  inflammation  and  swelling  commonly  subside  in  the 
i3^ost  favorable  manner. 

27* 
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€OMPOirifD   DISLOCATIONS. 


Here  the  seterity  and  danger  depend  upon  virious  circumstan* 
ces: — 

1.  The  size  of  the  ioint. 

3.  The  extent  of  tne  hceration  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
of  tbe  mjury  of  the  ligaments  and  tendons. 

3.  The  degree  of  contusion  and  laceration  in  the  soft  parts. 

4.  Several  ^compUcations,  as  fracture  and  comminution  of  the 
bone,  rupture  of  large  blood-vessels,  considerable  effijsion  oi  Uood 
m  the  cellular  tissue,  paralysis,  &c.,  bad  health,  extreme  old  age, 
and  eeneral  debility. 

The  ankle-joint  is  perhaps  more  exposed  to  compound  disloca- 
tions>  than  any  other  joint  in  the  body,  which  are  also,  for  the  most 
part,  complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  fibula.  Compound  dislo- 
cations of  the  thumb  are  remarked  to  be  fdlowed  by  tetanus  with 
extradordinary  frequency;  and  hence  some  writers,  but  not  good 
practitioners,  as  I  suspect,  advise,  in  these  cases,  amputation,  as  a 
preventive  of  that  fatal  disorder* 

Compound  dislocations  are  to  be  treated  very  much  on  the  same 
principles  as  compound  fractures.  The  first  thing  for  decision  is, 
whether  the  circumstances  of  the  accident  justify  the  attempt  to  save 
the  limb. 

If  the  joint  be  the  knee,  the  laceration  in  the  capsular  ligament 
extensive,  several  other  li^ments  torn,  and  the  integuments  and 
soft  parts  considerably  injured,  amputation  should  be  perfinrmed 
without  delay. 

In  compound  dislocations  of  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  ankle,  ampu- 
tation is  less  frequently  performed  at  the  present  day  than  formerly. 
After  the  reduction,  appearances  are  much  chained  for  tbe  better; 
and  these  accidents,  unless  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  laceration  and  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  and  complicated 
also  with  fracture,  generally  terminate  well. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  the  limb,  the  bone  or  bones 
are  first  to  be  reduced.  The  next  object  is  to  heal  the  wound,  if 
possible,  by  the  first  intention,  so  as  to  convert  the  case,  as  it  were, 
from  a  compound  into  a  simple  dislocation. 

If  tbe  bead  of  the  bone  should  protrude,  and  much  difiiculty  be 
experienced  in  tbe  reduction,  some  practitioners  would  adopt  the 
plan  of  sawing  it  off;  but,  if  it  can  be  returned  into  its  proper  place 
again,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  tbe  best  practice.  Tbe  cases  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hey  of  Leeds,  are  certainly  but  little  m  support  of 
the  other  su^stion,  though  intended  to  convey  the  most  favorable 
view  of  it.  The  edges  of  the  wound,  havmg  been  brought  together 
with  sticking  plaster,  the  joint  may  be  covei^  with  linen,  wet  wfth 
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a  ookl  evaporatbg  kftion,  and  kept  steady  and  inotioDless  byVneans 
of  splints  duly  applied,  and  lined  with  soft  pads. 

In  the  early  stage,  venesection,  leeches,  purging,  low  diet,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means  will  be  requisite* 

At  present)  limbs  are  not  so  frequently  amputated  for  compound 
dislocations  as  they  used  to  be  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  the  right 

Krinciples  of  treatment  being  now  better  understood.  Uases,  which 
ave  an  alarming  appearance,  while  the  bones  protrude,  and  the  ex- 
ternal wound  is  unclosed,  look  very  differently  after  the  reduction  of 
the  bones,  and  the  dressing  of  the  wound. 

However,  examples  do  occur,  in  which  the  propriety  of  amputa- 
tion is  unquestionable,  and  it  must  be  judged  of  by  reference  to  some 
of  the  considerations  already  mentioned. 

When  from  the  first  no  chance  presents  itself  of  ultimately  saving 
the  limb,  the  knife  should  be  employed  without  delay.  If  we  lose 
time,  we  only  give  an  opportunity  for  inflammation,  suppuration, 
and  even  gangrene  to  arise,  attended  with  such  disturbance  of  the 
whole  constitution  as  may  neither  admit  of  being  controlled,  nor  af- 
ford another  period  sufficiently  tranquil  for  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  operation.  All  the  considerations  already  specified  in 
this  work,  witn  regard  to  severe  gunshot-wounds  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  worst  kmds  of  compound  finctures,  are  equally  applicable  to 
bad  compound  dislocations. 


CONTUSIONS. 

A  eontwian  or  bruiBt  is  a  mechanical  injury  of  the  soft  parts, 

Eroduced  by  the  blow  of  some  obtuse  body  or  weapon,  or  the  col- 
sion  of  a  hard  blunt  substance  against  them,  without,  however, 
any  breach  taking  place  in  the  integuments,  which,  technically 
speaking,  would  make  the  accident  rank  as  a  contused  wound^  and 
not  a  simple  bruise.  A  contusion  varies  b  degree,  from  a  very  tri- 
vial injury  of  the  parts  which  have  received  the  blow,  to  their  com- 
plete disorganisation,  as  exemplified  m  those  dreadful  forms  of  me- 
chanical violence,  erroneously  termed  wind  contusions.  In  all  se- 
vere contusions,  besides  the  sudden  forcible  compression  of  the  parts, 
besides  the  inflammation  necessarily  foUowing  the  injury  of  the  va- 
rious .textures,  there  is  a  rupture  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
blood-vessels,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  account  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  swelHng  frequently  comes  on.  It  also  ex- 
plains to  us  the  cause  of  the  black  and  blue,  or  livid,  discoloration 
Ibllowing  ordinary  bruises,  and  well  known  amongst  surgeons  under 
the  name  of  ecchymosis.  Of  this  effect  of  contusion,  what  is  caUed 
a  black  eye  is  a  familiar  example.  An  ecchyinosis  depends  then 
upon  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  minute  vessels  into  the  cellular 
tbaoe*    Numerous  small  arteries  and  veins  are  burst  by  the  violence 


of  tbe  blow,  and  blood  and  serom  are  immediately  efibsed  ioto  this 
texture.  However,  tbe  reason  of  the  various  shades  of  red^  pur- 
ple, green,  and  yellow,  which  present  themselves  in  the  difierent 
degrees  and  periods  of  an  ecchymosis,  is  not  entirdy  ascribable  to 
tbe  extravasation  of  blood,  but  to  other  changes,  the  nature  of 
which  has,  perhaps,  not  been  made  out.  Dr.  Macartney's  expla- 
nation of  it  is,  that  the  absorbents  first  take  up  the  coloring  matter; 
and  hence,  says  he,  the  color  of  bruised  parts  is,  in  the  b^inning, 
a  dark  purple,  or  black  color,  because  the  effused  blood  soon  ac- 
quires the  venous  character,  and,  as  the  coloring  matter  is  absorbed, 
tbe  part  becomes  yellow. 

When  the  skin  is  unbroken,  the  extravasated  blood  may  accumu- 
late in  considerable  quantity;  and  it  is  a  remark  made  by  Dr. 
Macartney,  that,  unless  it  be  wanted  for  reparation,  as  in  fractures, 
it  usually  does  not  coagulate,  and  is  removed  by  the  absorbents. 

Contusions  sometimes  produce  the  rupture  of  more  considerable 
vessels,  and  then  the  hemorrhage,  in  particular  situations,  may  have 
fatal  consequences.  Thus,  when  a  contusion  of  the  head  occasi<Mis 
the  rupture  of  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  dura  mater, 
the  pressure  of  the  efiused  blood  upon  that  important  organ  will  give 
rise  to  the  most  urgent  danger.  Here  the  peril  is  not  from  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  abstracted  from  the  circulation,  but  from  its  pressure  cm 
a  certain  part,  whose  functions  cannot  bear  it  without  life  being  en- 
dangered. In  other  instances,  however,  we  find  enormous  collec-' 
tions  of  blood,  vast  extravasations  arising  from  contusions,  but  not  at- 
tended with  any  serious  degree  of  danger,  though  productive  of  an 
immense  degree  of  swelling,  and  much  disfigurement.  Thus,  a  con- 
tusion of  the  head,  instead  of  rupturing  one  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  or  dura  mater,  may  only  burst  a  considerable  arterial  branch 
under  tbe  scalp.  In  this  circumstance,  the  scalp  will  sometimes  be 
raised  up  from  the  skull  several  inches;  and  were  the  degree  of  dan- 
ger to  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  swelling  and  deformity,  a  very 
erroneous  prognosis  might  be  delivered.  In  fact,  experience  proves, 
that  most  of  these  collections  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  from 
contusions  admit  of  being  dispersed  by  proper  treatment,  and  thb 
generally  without  making  any  opening  for  the  discharge  of  such 
blood.  The  absorbents  are  for  the  most  part  competent  to  bring 
about  its  removal. 

The  severity  of  a  contusion  depends,  not  simply  upon  the  violence 
with  which  it  is  occasioned,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  parts  affect- 
ed by  it.  Thus  contusions  of  the  skull,  on  account  of  the  mischief, 
likely  to  be  produced  by  them  within  the  head,  are  always  perilous 
accidents.  A  contusion  on  the  hypogastric  region,  at  a  period  when 
the  bladder  is  distended  with  urine,  will  easily  rupture  that  organ;  a 
contusion  on  the  abdomen,  when  the  bowels  are  distended,  vnll 
sometimes  burst  them,  and  cause  a  fatal  effusion  of  their  con- 
tents in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum.     A  contusion  of  the  integu* 
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CI  maots,  situtted  direotly  ov^r  the  b«rd  surfiEU^e  of  a  bone,  w81  often 

^i  cause  them  to  slough,  whereas  similar  vbknee  applied  to  the  skin, 

e  not  so  situated,  wcwld  not  lead  to  equal  mischief. 

»  Contusions  are  sometimes  dangerous,  from  the  efiect  they  have 

R  on  parts  more  or  less  remote  from  those  on  which  the  vidence  has 

9  immediately  acted.     This  effect  is  termed  by  the  French  a  carUre' 

t  eoup:  Pott  mentions  an  illustration  of  it  in  a  man,  wbo  fell  with 

I  great  force  on  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  without  striking  any 

II  other  part  of  the  body;  yet  the  result  was  a  concussion  of  the  brain. 
Ii  In  the  treatment  of  contusions,  the  first  indication  is  to  pretferU 

and  diminish  the  inftammatian  likely  to  follow  the  accident.     For 

F  this  purpose,  rest,  fomentations,  or  cold  evaporating  lotions,  and,  in 

1  severe  cases,  venesection,  pui^ative  medicines,  leeches,  and  anti* 

!  phlogistic  treatment  in  general  are  proper.     Bruised  muscles  are  to 

be  relaxed.     Cold  applications  have  a  useful  effect  in  checking  the 

further  efiusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  second  indication  is  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  extrmifa-' 
9atid  blood  and  serum  by  employing  (after  the  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation has  subsided)  means  calculated  to  quicken  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  vessels;  lotions  containing  hydrochlorate  of  anmionia,  di- 
luted acetic  acid,  and  camphorated  spirit  of  wine;  and,  when  the 
case  is  chronic,  camphorated  Imiments,  and  the  pressure  of  bandages. 
The  third  indication  is  torestorethe  tone  cfthepartSj  and  remove 
any  disposition  to  oedema.  This  object  requu'es  more  stimulating 
liniments,  contaming  iodine  or  iodide,  of  potass,  or  a  good  proportion 
of  camphor  or  ammonia;  pumping  cold  watei  on  the  parts,  cham- 
pooiog,  passive  motion,  and  a  bandage. 

When,  notwithstanding  the  means  here  recommended,  the  ab- 
sorbents appear  incapable  of  dispersing  the  swelling  caused  by  a 
copious  efiusion  of  blood,  and  matter  forme,  it  becomes  indispensa- 
ble to  make  an  opening,  remove  as  much  of  the  blood  as  possible, 
and  treat  the  case  like  a  common  abscess. 


SPRAIIVS. 

Wbeir  a  joii^  is  forcibly  moved^  or  twisted,  in  any  direction  fur- 
ther than  the  natural  conformation  of  the  bones  and  arrangement  of 
the  ligaments  will  properly  allow,  yet  without  the  degree  of  dis- 
placement amounting  to  a  dislocation,  the  accident  is  termed  a 
9prain.  In  every  sprain,  then,  the  ligaments  are  violendy  stretched, 
and  no  doubt,  sometimes,  partially  torn.  This  is  not,  however,  all 
the  mischief  atteodhig  such  an  accident.  The  violent  wrench,  or 
twist  of  the  joint,  extends  its  action  to  all  the  surrounding  soft  parte; 
the  tendons  and  their  thec«,  the  hjteguments,  and  even  the  muscles 
themselves,  through  the  medium  of  their  tendons.  All  these 
parts  are   sometimes  stretched  vnth  a  degree  of  violence,    that 


must  involve  tbem  in  die  ccnaequencet.  The  gindynmi  joints 
cfaieflj  suffer  from  sprains,  especially  tbe  ankle,  the  wrist,  and 
articulations  of  the  fingers  and  thunrf».  A  gti^ymotd  joiot  is 
more  liable  to  a  sprain  than  an  orbicular  one,  because  its  move- 
ments are  naturally  very  much  restricted  to  two  directions,  so  that 
any  accidental  twist,  or  forced  movement  of  it  in  another  direc- 
tion, cannot  happen  without  the  ill  consequences  being  produced  to 
which  I  have  aaverted.  If  it  could  move  in  every  direction,  like 
an  orbicular,  or  ball  and  socket  joint,  then  it  would  suffer  a  sprain 
only  when  the  movement  were  forced  in  any  direction  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point;  but  the  movement^  if  not  carried  too  &r,  might  be  made 
in  any  direction  without  mischief.  The  observation,  that  an  orbicu- 
lar joint  cannot  be  sprained,  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  cor- 
rect; for  the  shoulder  is  sometimes  sprained  by  the  arm  being  car^ 
ried  too  far  behind  the  trunk,  and,  as  Sanson  remarks,  the  hip  may 
be  sprained  by  the  extreme  abduction  of  the  femur.  As  tor  the 
general  symptoms  of  a  spram,  they  consbt  of  pain,  fiuntness,  or 
even  sickness,  inability  to  use  the  joint,  more  or  less  swelling,  and 
a  degree  of  eccbymosis.  The  effects  of  sprains  in  elderly  persons 
are  often  tedious,  disabling  such  persons  tor  weeks  and  months. 
These  accidents,  indeed,  irequendy  require  a  longer  time  to  be 
cured,  than  the  complicated  injury  left  in  the  textin^s  about  a  joint 
after  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation. 

Thefcnt  iniieation  is  to  keep  the  sprained  joint  perfectly  quiet ^ 
and  adapt  measures  to  prevent  inflammation.  At  first,  we  may  ap- 
)j}y  cold  evaporating  lotions,  or  fomentations,  and  have  recourse  to 
leeches,  purgatives,  and  in  severe  cases  of  venesection.  Fomenta- 
tions often  give  more  relief  than  cold  applications. 

When  all  disposition  to  inflammation  is  past,  and  merely  a  degree 
of  stiffness,  and  a  tendency  to  cedema  remain,  the  second  indication 
is  to  aim  at  the  removal  of  these  consequences,  by  means  of  lini- 
ments, bandages,  tbe  pumping  of  cold  water,  on  the  johit,  straps  of 
soap  and  adhesive  plaster  applied  circularly  and  perpendicularly  in 
an  alternate  manner,  so  as  to  form  an  efficient  support  for  the  joint 
and  neighboring  parts,  champooing,  &c.  In  scroftilous  persons, 
sprains  Irequendy  lead  to  disease  of  the  joints;  and  whenever  there 
is  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  tediousness  of  the  case  and  tbe  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  patient,  that  aiiy  danger  of  the  kind  is  pre- 
sent, the  part  ought  to  be  blistered  widiout  further  delay. 

[Sprains,  or  snb-loxations,  as  thejr  are  technically  termed,  are  aeet* 
dents  whieh  occur  most  frequently  at  tbe  ankle  jotntt,  especially  in  fe- 
males. In  persons  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  especially  if  their 
oircnmalaoces  are  such,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  uae  tbe  limb,  the 
eonaeqaenoes  are  often  exceedingly  tedious ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the 
use  of  the  limb  is  never  wholly  restored.  We  were  recently  conaull* 
ed,  in  tbe  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  thus  suffering  for  eight 
years,  daring  most  of  which  time  she  had  been  unable  to  walk. 
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In  such  ctses  as  the  above,  the  pctients  become  nerrons,  and  fancy 
Iheroselvei  helpless,  the  temperament  of  the  foot  and  leg  is  diminish- 
ed, and  the  muscles  become  flabby  and  atrophied.  S«^  cases  are 
often  regarded  as  inflammatory,  and  treated  by  bleeding,  counter-irri- 
tation, and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies,  all  of  which  tend  to  increase 
the  existing  difficulty.  These  also  are  in  part  the  cases,  in  which 
that  class  of  men,  called  natural  bone-setterd,  are  so  successful.  By 
their  manipulations,  friction,  torsion,  and  exercise  of  the  limb,  they 
excite  the  nervous  energy  of  the  part ;  and  by  obliging  the  patients 
to  exercise,  by  degrees,  a  permanent  cure  is  established. 

The  pathology,  in  these  cases  of  long  standing,  is  generally  a  loss 
of  tone  in  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and,  of  course,  the  indication  is,  to 
make  use  of  such  remedies  as  will  excite  these  organs  to  a  due  per- 
formance of  their  natural  duties  ;  such  as  the  warm  douche,  friction, 
and  exercise;  this  last  is  indispensable.  After  a  while,  the  cold 
douche  will  be  preferable.  In  these  cases,  when  the  patient  begins 
to  exercise  the  joint,  there  is  considerable  pain  and  swelling  io  the 
part.  Now,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  if  this  pain  do  not 
continue  longer  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  exercise 
should  be  persisted  in ;  but  if  the  pain  continue  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  amount  of  exercise  should  be  diminished.  In  many 
of  these  cases,  electricity  is  of  great  service. — Eu.] 
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The  diseases  of  arteries  and  veins  constitute  one  of  tlie  most  in- 
teresting departments  of  surgery.  In  the  remarks  on  hemorrhage, 
and  on  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  means 
for  its  stoppage,  I  have  indeed  already  touched  upon  the  subject ; 
but  various  parts  of  it  still  remain  to  be  explained. 

1.  Diseases  of  arteries.  The  participation  of  arteries  in  the  ge- 
neral organisation  of  all  other  livbg  parts  of  the  body  must  render 
them  susceptible  oUnJlamnuUion^  suppuration^  ulceration,  and  spha- 
celus. They  are  also  liable  to  a  deposit  of  earthy  matter  bettoeen 
ihrir  internal  and  middle  coats;  to  a  steatomatous  thickening;  to 
dilatation;  to  obliteration;  and  to  several  other  deviations  from  their 
healthy  condition. 

The  two  great  arterial  trunks,  the  aorta  and  puhnonary  artery, 
differ  remarkably  in  two  respects.  The  branches  of  the  aorta  unite 
aad  anastomose  freely  with  other  branches  derived  from  that  vessel 
or  its  continuations;  but  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  re- 
main eeparate  and  imconnected  from  their  origm  to  their  very  ter« 
mination.  A  dain  transparent  pellicle,  is  found  to  line  the  interior 
of  a  large  acurtic  artery*    ExtemaUy  this  is  a.  dense  bard  brittle  tis* 


sue,  which  can  be  separated  only  in  scales,  fcmnmg  in  reaEtj  a  dis- 
tinct tunic  composed  of  several  layers,  situated  between  the  fibrous 
and  serous  coats.  This  structure,  which  Malgaigne  has  named  the 
sclerous  coat,  b  that  which  renders  the  aortic  branches  stronger  than 
those  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  so  that  if  branches  of  equal  diame- 
ter be  cut  through,  that  from  the  aorta  will  present  an  almost  circular 
opening,  while  that  from  the  pulmonary  artery  will  be  evidently  col- 
lapsed. When  any  species  of  concretion,  or  any  point  of  ossifica- 
tion, occurs  in  the  aorta,  it  is  almost  always  in  this  tunic;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  where  this  coat  is  not 
found,  no  well-attested  case  of  ossification  is  on  record. 

The  coats  of  the  aorta  are  often  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the 
branches  arising  from  many  of  the  trunks  which  it  gives  off  fre- 
quently wounded;  while  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery  rarely  un- 
dergo any  morbid  change,  are  seldom  wounded,  and,  when  they 
are  so,  admit  of  little  being  done.  Hence,  with  reference  to  sur- 
ge^, the  aortic  system  of  arteries  is  by  far  the  most  mteresting. 

The  internal  coat  of  an  artery  is  more  sulnect  to  infiammationj 
than  either  its  middle  or  its  external  coat.  This  is  proved  by  the 
frequent  and  copious  effusion  of  lymph  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
an  artery,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  contiguous  parts, 
the  application  of  a  ligature,  the  effect  of  a  wound,  the  pressure  of 
tumors,  or  any  irritation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  artery  affected. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  thus  excited  spreads  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  point  at  which  it  commences,  even  up  to  the  heart  itself. 
Such  a  case  receives  the  name  of  arteritis;  a  formidable  complaint, 
rapidly  producing  great  irritative  fever,  an  extremely  quick  pulse, 
collapse,  low  delirium,  and  generally  death. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  arteries  is  frequently  met  with,  es- 
pecially as  a  cause  or  effect  of  calcerous  deposit.  An  appearance, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  inflammation,  often  presents  itself  upon 
the  internal  surface  of  arteries;  viz.  a  vivid  redness  or  scarlet  tinge. 
This  is  not,  however,  always  the  result  of  inflammation;  for  it  may 
not  be  accompanied  by  an  eflusion  of  fibrine,  or  any  thickening  of 
the  vessel.  Arteries  exposed  in  the  dissecting  room  to  the  air  for 
a  few  days,  and  in  which  a  degree  of  putrefaction  has  taken  place, 
invariably  assume  the  same  color. 

Although  large  arteries  resist  ulceration  for  b.  long  while,  they  are 
sometimes  involved  m  it.  When  healthy,  and  not  placed  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  their  own  nutrition,  they 
seem  to  be  capable  of  resisting  its  destructive  effects  more  pow- 
erfully, than  when  their  external  surface  has  been  separated  from 
its  surrounding  connections,  or  their  coats  are  the  seats  of  previous 
morbid  alterations. 

Considerable  arteries  not  only  pervade  the  generality  of  diseased 
structures  for  a  long  while  widiout  being  attacked  by  ulceration, 
but  preserve  themsdves  in  the  midst  of  die  worst  tubercular  uid 
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caDceroas  afiections.  This  indisposition  of  arteries  to  suffer  from 
the  ravages  of  surrounding  diseases,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
eitensive  cavities  sometimes  formed  towards  die  roots  of  the  lungs 
in  tubercular  phthisis;  all  those  frsena  or  bands,  extending  across 
such  cavities,  being  only  arterial  branches,  which  have  escaped  the 
work  of  disorganisation.  Sometimes,  however,  the  arteries  are 
attacked  by  ulceration,  in  consequence  of  certain  forms  of  disease 
around  them.  We  know  that  this  frequently  happens  in  phagede- 
nic ulceration,  cancer,  and  hospital  gangrene. 

The  internal  coats  of  the  arteries  may  also  be  attacked  by  ulcer- 
ationy  primarily  beginning  in  it.     The  ulcerations  are  generally  of 

roundish  shape;  sometimes  only  one  exists  in  the  whole  arterial 
system;  sometimes  the  aorta  is  studded  with  them.  In  proof  of 
the  arteries  being  liable  to  suppuration,  I  may  mention  that  Andral 
once  found  the  lining  of  the  aorta  raised  up  by  six  abscesses,  each 
of  which  was  as  large  as  a  nut,  and  situated  between  the  internal 
and  middle  coats.  Pus  is  also  occasionally  noticed  within  certain 
arteries,  either  blended  within  the  blood,  or  contained  alone  within  the 
vessels.  The  same  pathologist  has  seen  most  of  the  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  this  remarkable  condition. 

Pus  is  not,  however,  so  often  found  between  the  internal  and  mid- 
dle coats  of  arteries,  as  a  peculiar  matter,  that  is  not  precisely  like 
any  other  production  in  the  animal  economy,  and  has  long  been  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  a  pultaceous  or  an  atheromatous  substance. 
Blended  with  it,  are  frequently  noticed  particles  of  earthy  matter, 
which  feel  like  sand.  When  they  are  abundant,  they  form,  within 
the  texture  of  the  vessel,  a  sort  of  concretions  more  like  mortar  in 
their  appearance  than  bony  formations.  These  calcareous  deposits 
are  so  common  in  elderly  persons,  that  they  are  calculated  to  exist 
m  seven  tenths  of  all  individuals  whose  ages  exceed  sixty.  This 
was  the  observation  of  Bichat,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Bail- 
lie,  who  represents  the  change  as  being  more  frequently  seen  in  old 
persons,  than  the  natural  or  perfect  state  of  the  arteries. 

However,  yoi^ipg  subjects  are  not  completely  exempt  from  such 
ossifications.  The  temporal  artery  has  been  found  ossified  in  a 
child  only  fifteen  months  old;  and  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  met  with 
an  ossification  of  the  aorta  in  a  subject  aged  only  three  years.  In 
one  girl,  eight  years  old,  and  in  four  or  five  other  young  persons 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Andral  saw  the  aor- 
ta studded  with  calcereous  deposits;  and  in  another  person  under  for- 
ty, there  was  a  considerable  ossification  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  internal  coat  is  never  the  seat  of  these  earthy 
deposits,  though  it  is  freauently  raised  up  by  them,  thinned,  and 
even  cracked,  or  more  or  less  absorbed,  so  that  they  are  then  actiJK 
aUy  in  immediate  contact  with  the  blood  itself. 
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While  these  ear^  deposits  are  formiog  in  the  arterial  texture^ 
the  middle  i^r  fibrous  coat  undergoes  a  morbid  change,  sometimes 
becoming  tkickenedj  and  in  other  instances  watted^  and  its  place  oc- 
cupied by  the  calcareous  matter.  An  analysis  of  these  earthy  cod* 
cretions  of  the  arteries  proves  their  usual  composition  to  be  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  animal  matter,  in  the  proportion  of  about  sixty- 
five  of  the  former  to  thirty-five  of  the  latter.  Such  concretions  are 
nowhere  more  frequent  than  in  the  aorta,  and  they  have  been  met 
witl)  in  every  one  of  its  branches.  In  its  abdominal  branches,  there 
is  some  diversity  in  this  respect;  for,  while  the  splenic  artery  is  fre- 
quently ossified,the  hepatic  and  coronary  stomachic  are  rarely  found 
in  this  condition.  The  arteries  of  the  limbs  are  well  known  to  be  of- 
ten afiected  in  this  manner;  and  every  man  of  experience  in  the  ha- 
bit of  feeling  the  pulse,  must  have  occasionally  perceived  the  radial 
artery  to  be  ossified.  However,  the  coats  of  the  arteries  of  the  up- 
per extremity  are  much  more  rarely  the  seat  of  any  diseased  altera- 
tion, than  those  of  the  arteries  of  the  lower  limbs. 

Sometimes  an  artery  is  completely  incrusted  with  earthy  matter, 
so  as  to  form  an  entire  rigid  cylmder;  and,  in  other  instances,  the 
phosphate  of  lime  is  blended  with  an  atheromatus  substance.  This 
condition  of  an  artery  often  lays  the  foundation  for  the  disease,  caU- 
ed  aneurism.  It  also  sometimes  makes  an  artery  incapable  of  bear- 
ing a  ligature,  which  either  breaks  through  the  vessel  at  once,  or 
causes  ulceration  of  it  without  adhesion.  In  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
of  London,  is  a  case  by  Mr.  Langstaff,  illustrating  the  inefficiency 
of  the  ligature  on  the  ossified  arteries  of  a  stump;  with  another  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  proving  that  nn  ossified  artery  may  sometimes  be 
tied  with  success. 

Aneurism  is  defined  to  be  a  tumor  formed  by  arterial  blood,  and 
communicating  with  an  artery;  or  it  may  be  said  to  be  generally  a 
pulsating  tumor,  arising  from  a  dilated,  ruptured,  or  wounded  artery, 
aad  filled  with  blood,  which,  while  the  disease  is  recent,  and  of 
trivial  size,  is  in  a  fluid  state,  but  afterwards,  when  the  swelling  is 
larger  and  has  existed  a  considerable  time,  is  found  partly  arranged 
in  the  form  of  solid  concentric  layers  upon  the  inner  suiface  of  the 
cavity  or  sac.  Some  forms  of  aneurism  arise  either  firom  an  alter- 
ation of  structure,  and  a  consequent  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  the 
affected  part  of  the  artery,  or  from  a  dilatation  of  the  external  coat 
alone,  the  inner  coats  having  previously  given  way  in  consequence 
of  ifisease  or  violence. 

Se  long  as  the  boundary  of  the  tumor  is  formed  by  all  the  dilat- 
ed coats  of  the  vessel,  the  disease  is  termed  a  true  aneurism;  but, 
when  the  ooats  of  the  artery  are  wounded,  or  some  or  all  of  them 
have  given  way,  in  oonsequenoe  of  disease,  the  tumor  receives  the 
name  oifalm  or  spurious  aneurism.  When  all  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery have  given  way,  the 'blood  may  be  mjected  extennvely  into  liie 
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cellular  tissue^  so  as  to  make  a  di0n$$dfiU$e  aneurism;  orcdlect- 
ing  in  one  mass,  it  may  soon  become  bounded  by  a  kind  of  cyst 
formed  around  it  by  tbe  adhesive  infianunation,  so  as  to  constitute, 
what  is  termed,  a  circumseribed  false  aneurism.* 

Another  rare  variety  of  aneurism  is  that  virhere,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  outer  coats  of  the  aorta  by  disease,  th« 
internal  coat  yields  to  the  impube  of  tbe  blood,  and  becomes  dilat* 
ed  into  an  aneurismal  pouch. 

This  form  of  aneurism  has  hitherto  been  noticed  only  in  the 
aorta,  the  lining  of  which  is  more  loose  and  elastic  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  arterial  system.  Some  unequivocal  specimens  of  it 
were  ooUected  by  Dubois  and  Dupu3rtren,  and  an  excellent  iUustration 
of  it  is  contained  in  Mr.  Liston's  museum.  What  is  termed  the 
aneurismtU  varixy  or  venous  aneurism<f  is  a  dilatation  of  part  of  t 
vein,  from  the  gush  of  blood  bto  it  from  a  neighboring  artery.  Of 
course,  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  implies  a  preternatural  com- 
munication between  the  two  vessels. 

The  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  as  it  was  called  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
ought  not  properly  to  be  arranged  with  aneurisms,  as  it  is  of  a  to- 
tally different  nature,  being  the  growth  of  a  new  tissue,  which  is 
compared  to  what  the  French  term  the  erectile  tissuSj  abounds  in 
blood,  and,  when  wounded,  pours  it  out  so  profusely  from  every 
point,  and  even  from  its  smallest  vessels,  which  seem  to  have  no  di^ 
position  to  close,  that  the  hemorrhage  is  truly  alarming. 

We  are  then  to  understand,  that  aneurism  may  be  produced  either 
by  the  rupture,  or  the  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  or  by  a 
combination  of  both  these  circumstances,  tbe  dilatation  having 
preceded  the  rupture.  The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  aneurism  by 
dilatation  of  all  the  arterial  coats,  unattended  with  ulceration,  or 
laceration  of  the  middle  and  internal  ones,  was  disputed  bv  Scarpa; 
but,  the  correctness  of  that  view,  as  first  taken  by  Morgagni, 
and  subsequently  coi^rmed  by  the  valuable  researches  of  Mr. 
Hodgson  and  others,  is  now  universally  admitted.  The  dilatation 
of  all  the  coats  of  an  artery  may  then  precede  the  rupttve  of  tbe 
vessel,  as  is  often  illustrated  in  the  aorta,  where  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  can  sometimes  be  traced  throughout  tbe  whole  extent  of  the 
expansion,  while  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  at  the  same  time  pre^ 
sents  appearances  peculiar  to  the  coats  of  arteries.  But  the  state 
of  dilatation,  preceding  rupture,  is  not  confined  to  tbe  a^ta;  it  bag 


*  M.  Lisfniiic  recofnizM  but  two  foroM  of  tbe  diMote,  tbe  traumatic  and  the  tpon^ 
ianeoui,  De$  diffzrens  MUhodii  tt  det  d\fJren$  Procidit  pour  V  Obliteration  du 
Artlreny  &c.  Svo  PHrif,  1884,  Rejecting  from  anearieinal  diteaeet  mere  extratttia- 
tiofM  of  blood,  QMtlly  deicribed  ae  difibae  fiilae  aoeoriami,  be  ooD6ne8  tbe  name  of 
traamatic  aneorisni  to  a  tainor  prodaced  by  blood  escaping  from  an  opening  in  an  ar- 
tery, and  forming  for  itself  a  lac  at  tbe  expenae  of  tbe  aorronndiog  tiiflaea.  Tbeee 
▼iewa  seem  eonrect. 


been  noticed  by  Mr*  Hodgson  at  the  biAircation  of  the  carotid  and 
iliac  arteries,  and  also  in  those  of  the  extremities.  In  the  cases  to 
which  I  refer,  all  the  coats  were  dilated  and  extended  over  the 
aneurismal  swelling,  and  not  merely  the  external  coat. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  most  common  form  of  anearism 
undoubtedly  corresponds  to  Scarpa's  description,  and  is  attend- 
ed  with  a  cusease  9i^d  givbg  way  of  the  internal  coats  of  the  artery, 
foUowed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  outer  tunic,  which,  after  a  time, 
may  also  burst,  and  allpw  the  blood  to  be  effijsed. 

When  the  disease  con^s  of  dilatation  only,  without  any  rupture, 
or  ulceration  of  the  inner  tumes-^  the  vessel,  the  swelling  b  gen- 
erally of  an  oval  shape;  but  when  the  internal  coats  have  given  way, 
a  lateral  prcmiinence  is  formed,  which  gradually  mcreases  in  size. 
Scarpa  considers  the  morbid  dilatation  of  an  artery,  unattended  with 
rupture  of  its  coats,  as  a  dbease  totally  distinct  and  different  in  ma- 
ny particulars  from  aneurism.  He  represents  the  root  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta  as  never  including  the  whole  circumference  of  die 
tube  of  the  artery,  but  as  occupying  only  one  side  of  the  vessel, 
from  which  the  aneurismal  sac  rises  in  the  form  of  a  tuberosity  ap- 
pended to  it,  and  of  various  size  and  extent,  according  to  its  situa- 
tion, and  the  stage  of  the  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  describes  the  dilatation  of  the  artery,  as 
constantly  affecting  the  whole  circumference  of  the  tube;  the  blood 
ii  yet  within  the  proper  cavity  of  the  vessel;  no  layers  of  coagula- 
ted blood  are  ever  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  dilated  portion  of  the 
artery,  as  in  aneurism;  and,  so  long  as  the  continuity  of  the  proper 
coats  of  the  vessel  remains  entire,  the  circulation  is  not  percepdbly 
affected.  In  aneurism^  as  defined  by  Scarpa,  the  blood  passes  into 
a  cavidr,  which  is,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  track  of  the  circulation; 
there  its  motion  is  necessarily  retarded,  and  there  it  invariaUy  de- 
posits lamellated  coagula,  and  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  entire- 
ly to  fill  the  cyst.  If  any  solutions  of  continuity  happen  upon  the 
mner  surface  of  a  morbid  dilatation,  it  is  only  within  the  cavities 
and  inequalities  of  such  parts  that  lamellated  coaguh  are  deposited, 
and  ail  the  rest  of  die  inner  surface  of  the  disease  is  entirely  free 
from  them.  These  solutions  of  continuity  are  looked  upon  by  Scar- 
pa as  the  beginning  of  aneurism,  formed  subsequently  to  the  simple 
dictation.  These  facts  are  worth  recollecting,  whatever  view  vre 
may  be  inclined  to  take  of  the  usefulness  of  discriminating  the  mere 
dilatation  from  aneurism. 

Whether  an  aneurism  begin  with  dilatation,  or  not,  a  rupture,  or 
ulceraiioB  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  usually  follows  in  a  more 
adva»eed  stage  of  the  disease.  In  most  instances,  the  aneurism  is 
formed  by  a  destruction  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  t&e  expansion  of  the  external  one  into  a  sac,  which  at  last, 
giving  way,  the  sheath  of  the  artery,  and  the  surrounding  parts,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  form  the  boundary  of  the  tumor.     The  rupture, 
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or  ulceration  of  the  btenial  and  imddle  coats,  is  not,  however,  al- 
ways followed  by  aneurism  of  the  kind  just  now  described.  Laen- 
nee  met  with  a  case,  in  which  the  internal  and  middle  coats  had 
been  divided  by  a  narrow  transverse  fissure,  extending  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  artery;  and  the  blood,  instead  of 
distending  the  external  coat  into  a  sac,  had  insinuated  itself  betwe«i 
it  and  the  middle  fibrous  coat,  and  dissected  them  firom  each  oth- 
er, through  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  artery,from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  down  to  the  conunon  iliacs.  Fbsurea  of  the 
kind  described  result  from  cracks,  or  lacerations  occasioned  by  cal- 
careous deposits;  but  the  case  reported  by  Laennec,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Gutherie,  are  the  only  instances  on  record,  where  such  a 
fissure  was  followed  by  more  than  a  circumscribed  efiiision  of  bkxxl 
around  it. 

In  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  fvol.  iii.)  is  the  history  of  an- 
other new  kind  of  aneurism  rekted  oy  Mr.  Shekehoo:  the  Mood 
had  forced  its  way  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  dissected 
the  middle  from  the  external  one,  to  the  extent  of  four  inches,  and 
then  burst  again  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  into  the 
canal  of  the  artery;  thus  forming  a  new  channel,  which  eventually 
superseded  the  old  one,  the  latter  having  become  obliterated  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumor. 

The  sac,  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats,  as  it  in- 
creases in  size,  acquires  firm  adhesions  to  the  parts  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  so  that  when  the  external  coat  gives  way,  the  effusion  of 
blood  is  often  still  restrained  by  these  adhesions,  and  the  extent  of 
the  aneurismal  cavity  then  goes  on  increasing  only  gradually.  Some- 
times, however,  the  aneurismal  sac  bursts,  or  rather  is  lacerated,  so 
suddenly  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  adhesive  infiammation  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  blood,  and  an  aneurism  with  extravasation  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  is  the  consequtoce,  generally  accompanied  by  a  great  in- 
crease of  danger. 

Aneurisms  are  divided  bto  external  and  internal;  the  former  tak- 
ing place  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  head,  or  limbs;  the  latter  in 
the  aorta,  or  some  of  its  branches  within  the  chest  or  belly. 

Symptoms  of  true  aneurism.  ^  true  aneurism^  when  not  situat- 
ed within  the  chest  or  abdomen,  commonly  begins  in  the  form  of  a 
small  pulsating  tumor,  which  subsides  under  pressure,  and  immedi- 
ately becomes  prominent  again,  when  the  pressure  is  discontinu- 
ed. It  also  dinunishes,  becomes  less  prominent,  and  beats  feebly 
or  not  at  all,  when  the  artery,  leading  from  the  heart,  is  compress- 
ed; but  directly  the  compression  is  removed,  the  swelling  becomes 
as  full  and  conspicuous  as  ever  again,  and  pulsates  with  its  original 
force.  At  first,  there  is  not  much  pain;  and  as  in  this  stage  the 
Uood  m  the  tumor  is  all  fluid,  and  no  lamellated  coagula  are  de- 
posited on  the  iBSide  of  the  aac,  the  swelling  throbs  distincdy  and 
forcibly. 
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Id  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  tamor  is  larger  and  more  rapid,  and 
the  sac  cannot  be  completely  emptied  by  pressure.  A  part  of  the 
blood  in  it  is  now  in  a  solid  state,  and  the  sac  and  the  adioining  cel- 
lular tissue  are  much  thickened.  The  size  of  the  swelling  and  its 
pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts  next  begin  to  give  pain,  and  ob- 
struct the  circulation.  The  pulsation,  however,  though  not  so 
strong  as  at  first,  is  yet  distinct.  In  a  still  later  stage,  the  size  and 
solidity  of  the  aneurism  are  more  increased,  and  the  pulsation  is  so 
weak  that  it  can  only  be  felt  at  that  part  of  the  swelling  which  is  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  communication  between  the  artery  and  the 
sac.  The  sac  is  now  almost  full  of  lamellated  coagula,  and  con- 
tains but  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  blood.  If  the  case  be  a  popliteal 
aneurism,  the  pressure  on  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  causes  severe 
pain  in  the  foot  and  toes;  and  the  nerve  itself  may  at  length  become 
as  flat  as  a  riband,  and  its  texture  scarcely  recognizable.  The 
pressure  may  also  obstruct,  or  even  obliterate,  the  popliteal  vein; 
and  these  effects,  and  the  pressure  on  the  lymphatics,  will  account 
for  the  oedematous  swelling  of  the  leg,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease.  As  soon  as  the  tumor  has  filled  up  the  popliteal  space, 
the  patient  cannot  completelv  extend  the  leg,  nor  place  his  heel  an 
the  ground.  In  the  diagnosis  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  pul- 
sation is  by  no  means  a  certain  proof  of  a  disease  being  aneurism, 
and  also  that  a  tumor  may  be  an  aneurism,  though  it  may  be  desti- 
tute of  pulsation.  I  was  once  sent  for  to  Egham  to  give  my  opin- 
ion on  an  enormous  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region,  attended  with 
pulsations  as  strong  as  those  of  the  aorta  itself.  The  patient  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gilbertson,  was  a  young  man  about  twenty,  and 
one  protuberant  part  of  the  swelling  was  on  the  point  of  living  way. 
Now,  a  correct  judgment  was  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
which  was  only  a  large  chronic  abscess,  by  the  consideration  that, 
if  the  disease  had  been  an  aneurism  of  this  magnitude,  the  patient 
would  have  suffered  not  only  excruciating  pain  from  its  pressure, 
and  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  would  have  been  more  obstructed, 
but  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  would  have  been  se- 
riously interfered  with.  In  fact,  the  swelling  had  formed  in  the 
quiet  and  insidious  manner  that  many  chronic  abscesses  do  arise, 
and  had  attained  a  large  size  before  it  attracted  notice.  Some  use- 
ful light  was  also  thrown  on  the  case  by  the  fact  of  the  patient  hav- 
ing had,  when  a  boy,  a  scrofulous  abscess  of  the  hip. 

I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  another  considerable  abscess 
between  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  and  the  peritoneum,  where 
the  tumor  was  so  affected  by  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta  that  the  tu- 
mor, which  was  of  immense  size,  throbbed  with  surprising  force, 
so  as  to  assume  very  much  the  external  character  oi  an  aneurisnoi 
of  that  vessel.  The  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  tumor  bj 
puncture  manifested  the  true  character  of  the  disease* 
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|L  PulsatiDg  tumors,  not  of  tbe  aneuridmal  kind,  maj  sometimes  be 

::  koown  by  tbeir  not  pulsating  equally  in  all  directions  as  aneurisms 

s-  usually  do.     The  two  abscesses,  which  I  have  mentroned,  could 

I  not,  however,  be  discriminated  by  this  criterion.     Ev«ry  part  of 

I  them  within  the  reach  of  examination  throbbed  with  equal  force. 

I  Besides,  we  know  that,  in  aneurisms  attended  with  much  deposit  of 

II  laroellated  blood  in  the  sac,  the  pulsation  is  often  much  more  distinct 
j           at  one  point  than  another. 

I  Another  better  criterion,  if  the  tumor  be  moveable  and  admit  of 

partial  displacement,  is  to  press  it  to  one  side,  or  raise  it  from  the 

I  artery  near  it,  when,  if  it  be  not  an  aneurism,  it  will  be  found  to 

I  pssess  no  pulsation.     If  it  be  an  aneurism,  its  pulsation  will  not  be 

lessened  by  any  change  in  its  position. 

We  have  also  one  valuable  source  of  information  m  the  stetho- 
scope; for,  if  the  case  be  an  aneurism,  we  may,  with  the  assistance 
of  this  instrument,  and  sometimes  without  it,  if  the  ear  be  applied 
close  to  the  swelling,  be  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  passage  of  blood 
into  the  sac,  causing  a  sound  compared  to  that  of  the  working  of  a 
pair  of  bellows. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  many  pulsating  tumors  are 
not  aneurismal,  it  is  quite  as  well  established  that  a  swellbg  may  be 
of  this  nature,  though  unattended  with  any  kind  of  throbbing  what- 
soever. When  aneurisms  change  from  the  circumscribed  to  the 
diffused  state,  and  the  blood  rushes  from  an  aperture  in  the  sac  ex- 
tensively into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  pulsation  generally  undergoes  a 
considerable  diminution,  or  even  a  total  cessation. 

The  same  things  often  happen  when  an  aneurism  attains  a  large 
size,  for  then  the  sac  is  thickened,  and  much  or  even  the  whole  of 
the  sac  may  be  occupied  by  considerable  masses  of  pale-colored 
firm  coagula,  arranged  in  concentric  layers. 

The  absence  of  pulsation  may  lead  to  serious  and  fatal  mistakes 
in  practice:  aneurisms  have  often  been  mistaken  for  abscesses 
and  opened,  and  the  patients  destroyed  by  hemorrhage.  I  once 
saw  a  case,  where  a  popliteal  aneurism,  which  was  undergoing  a 
spontaneous  cure  by  the  deposit  of  firm  layers  of  coagulated  blood 
in  the  sac,  was  amputated  under  tbe  idea  that  the  swelling,  which 
had  no  pulsation  in  it,  was  remarkably  hard,  and  extended  far  for- 
wards over  each  side  of  the  knee,  was  an  osleo-sarcoma,  or  some 
other  anomalous  incurable  swelling.  A  puncture  was  first  made  in 
it;  but,  as  the  contents  of  the  sac  were  solid,  the  hemorrhage  was 
not  such  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  less  advanced  period  of  the 
disease. 

Symptoms  of  diffused  fake  aneurism.  In  this  case,  the  pulsations 
are  generally  feeble  and  indistinct;  the  part  or  limb  is  cold;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  extensive  injection  of  the  cellular  tissue  with 
blood,  the  skin  is  more  discolored  than  in  a  circumscribed  true  aneu- 
rism, unattended  with  inflammation. 


The  form  of  aoeurbin,  produced  by  tbe  burstkig  of  the  sac  of  a 
true  one  under  tbe  skin,  or  even  more  deeply  from  the  surface,  is 
termed  a  ncondary  fake  one.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  is 
sometimes  conscious  of  a  laceration  or  giving  way  of  something 
within  the  limb;  the  tumor  frequency  undergoes  a  great  and  sudden 
change  in  its  shape,  and  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  its  size;  it 
spreads  all  at  once  over  a  greater  extent  of  the  limb  or  part,  or  be- 
comes diffused.  At  the  moment  when  these  changes  commence, 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  falls,  and  there  is  a  material  decrease 
in  the  force  of  the  pulsations^,  which  in  two  or  three  days  are  entirely 
lost.  Some  time  ago,  I  had  a  patient,  in  whom  several  of  these 
facts  were  illustrated;  but  a  degree  of  ambiguity  was  created  by 
the  circumstance  of  no  particular  change  in  the  shape  of  the  limb 
having  followed  the  bursting  of  the  sac.  This  was  owing  to  its 
having  given  way  in  a  very  deep  situation  at  the  back  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  whence  the  blood  escaped  into  the  cellular  tissue  un- 
der the  gastrocnemius  muscle  down  to  the  tendon  of  Achilles;  and, 
as  the  oedema  had  been  previously  considerable,  if  any  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  swelling  did  occur,  it  was  concealed.  Doubts  are 
therefore  entertained  whether  the  reduction  and  stoppage  of  the 
pulsation  arose  from  the  deposit  of  lamellated  blood  m  the  sac,  or 
from  the  change  of  the  aneurism  from  the  circumscribed  into  the 
diffused  state.  I  then  held  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Lawrence; 
and  the  latter  gentleman  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  bellows 
sound,  proving  that  there  was  yet  a  iet  of  blood  in  tbe  sac,  and  that 
the  communication  between  it  and  the  artery  could  not  be  entirely 
closed. 

The  sudden  diminution  or  cessation  of  pulsation,  and  an  equally 
sudden  change  in  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  tumor,  accompanied 
by  a  rapid  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  limb,  and  more  or  less  disco- 
loration of  some  part  of  it,  resembling  that  of  ecchymosis,  seem  to 
be  tbe  circumstances  indicating  the  change  of  the  aneurism  from  the 
circumscribed  to  tbe  diffused  state.  This  occurrence,  instead  of 
lessening  the  danger,  always  greatly  increases  it,  by  bringing  on  a 
disposition  to  mortification. 

When  all  tbe  coats  of  an  artery  have  given  way,  and  the  arterial 
sheath  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  it  becomes 
thickened,  partly  by  a  condensation  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  partly  by  the  deposit  of  fibrine  upon  its  inner  surface. 

The  lamellated  blood,  within  an  aneurismal  sac,  is  always  arrang- 
ed in  concentric  layers,  the  furthest  of  which  from  the  centre  of 
the  swelling  acquire  surprising  firmness,  and  are  so  adherent  to  the 
inside  of  the  tumor,  that  they  seem  as  if  they  were  confounded  and 
blended  with  the  parietes  of  the  sac  itself. 

The  commencement  of  the  deposit  of  fibrine  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  an  aneurismal  sac,  soon  follows  the  origin  of  tbe  disease, 
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and  seems  designed  bjr  nature  as  some  protection  against  hemor- 
rhage, and  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  boundary  of  the  aneu- 
rism, and  resisting  the  impulse  of  the  blood  against  it.  Sometimes, 
by  fiUing  up  the  whole  cavity  of  the  sac,  it  becomes,  indeed,  the 
means  of  a  spontaneous  cure. 

Thb  deposit  of  fibine  takes  place,  as  I  have  explained,  in  succes- 
sive concentric  layers,  which  have  a  different  aspect  according  to 
the  date  of  their  formation.  The  most  central  consist  simply  of 
blood  more  or  less  firmly  coagulated,  and  sometimes  probably  form- 
ed after  death.  A  little  farther  from  the  centre,  the  coagulum 
is  drier,  paler,  and  evidently  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  fib- 
rine.  Lastly,  in  contact  with  the  cyst^  are  layers  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  completely  opaque,  of  a  somewhat  friable  consistence, 
and  very  closely  resembling  meat  deprived  of  its  red  color  by  boil- 
ing. The  most  recent  layers  adhere  to  one  another  but  slightly; 
the  old  ones  very  firmly. 

It  appears,  then,  that  these  lamellated  coagula  are  formed  by  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood;  and  their  production 
seems  to  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  retarded  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  sac.  Hence,  they  are  more  readily  produced  in 
false  than  true  aneurisms,  because,  in  the  former  cases,  the  commu- 
nication between  the  canal  of  the  artery  and  the  sac  of  the  aneu- 
rism is  narrower.  This  deposit  of  lamellated  blood  is  not  vascular 
and  organised,  and  the  pus  sometimes  found  within  it,  is,  according 
to  Cruveilhier,  secreted  by  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  and  then 
insinuates  itself  between  the  concentric  layers.  While  these 
changes  are  going  on  within  the  sac,  its  outside  becomes  connected 
to  all  the  adjacent  parts  by  the  adhesive  inflammation.  Nor  do 
those  parts  themselves  remain  unaffected.  Sometimes  they  are 
simply  displaced,  or  compressed  by  the  aneurismal  swelling;  some- 
times they  are  more  or  less  absorbed  and  destroyed  from  the  effect 
of  its  throbbing  and  pressure.  In  certain  cases,  ulceration  is  pro- 
duced; in  others,  sloughing. 

Thus,  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  large  portions  of  the  ribs  and 
sternum  are  destroyed,  and  the  tumor  protrudes  externally.  If  the 
swelling  should  make  its  way  through  the  ribs  in  the  direction  back- 
ward, it  may  then  come  in  contact  with  the  scapula  and  occasion  a 
remarkable  displacement  of  that  bone,  as  occurred  in  a  patient 
some  time  ago  at  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary.  Frequently  the  bo- 
dies of  the  vertebrte  suffer,  and  the  aneurism  may  even  penetrate 
the  spinal  canal,  so  as  to  press  upon  the  medulla,  and  occasion  a 
sudden  paralysis.  This  last  effect  of  aneurism,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that,  while  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebra  are  thus  more  or  less  destroyed  by  absorption,  the  in- 
tervertebral substance  itself  frequently  remains  perfect. 

Sometimes  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  produces  serious  effects  upon 
the  organs  contained  in  the  thorax^  or  abdom^;  compressing,  or 


even  making  its  way  by  ulceration  into  tbe  pulmonary  artery,  or 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  or  by  a  kind  of  lacerated  fissure  into  tbe 
pericardium;  by  ulceraticMi,  into  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  tbe 
Wnchi,  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  vena  cava,  the  subclavian  vein,  and  even  the  thoracic  duct,  may 
be  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  aortic  aneurisms.  In  one  case  of 
aortic  aneurism  in  the  abdomen,  paralysis  v^as  brought  on  by  the 
pressure  of  the  swelling  on  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  and 
not  by  the  effect  of  the  disease  of  the  spine  itself  and  spinal  cord. 

The  tumor  may  also  burst  either  into  the  pleura,  or  the  peritonaeum. 
Just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lungs  may  be  compressed,  and  al- 
tered in  their  shape  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  within  the  chest, 
the  kidneys,  and  other  viscera  may  be  similarly  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  aorta. 

In  the  vicinity  of  certain  aneurisms,  we  not  only  often  find  the 
veins  obstructed,  or  obliterated,  but  the  large  nerves  converted  into 
flat  expansions  like  ribands,  the  muscles  singularly  wasted,  and  the 
bones  either  deprived  of  their  periosteum  and  carious,  or  else  that 
membrane  thickened,  and  osseous  matter  so  profusely  thrown  out, 
that  it  extends  more  or  less  round  the  aneurismal  swelling.  Some- 
times the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  dislocated  by  aneurismal  tu- 
mors. The  absorption  of  bone,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  an- 
eurisms, is  different  from  ordinary  caries  in  not  being  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  pus;  and  experience  proves,  that,  if  the  aneu- 
rism be  cured,  the  state  of  the  bones  rarely  gives  any  future 
trouble. 

An  aneurism,  having  made  its  way  throi^^h  all  the  coats  and  the 
cellular  sheath  of  the  vessel,  becomes  bounded  by  whatever  parts 
or  textures  happen  to  lie  near  it.  Thus,  in  aneurisms  of  the  aorta, 
a  portion  of  the  cy^t  may  be  composed  of  the  side  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  trachea,  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  even  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne  deprived  of  their  periosteum. 

When  an  aneurism  is  about  to  burst  externally,  a  conical  inflamed 
prominence  forms  on  the  swelling,  and  here  a  small  slough  is  pro- 
duced, on  the  loosening  of  which  the  effusion  of  blood  takes  place, 
which  destroys  the  patient  either  in  a  few  seconds,  or  by  repeated 
returns  of  hemorrhage.  The  process  by  which  such  an  aneurism 
gives  way,  tlien,  is  neither  laceration  nor  ulceration,  but  tbe  produc- 
tion of  a  slough,  which  becomes  loose,  and  tbe  fatal  bleeding  ensues. 

When  an  aneurism  extends  into  a  cavity  lined  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  the  oesophagus,  intestines,  or  bladder,  the  process  by 
which  it  bursts  may  be  similar,  namely,  a  small  slough  may  be  form- 
ed on  tbe  mucous  membrane;  but  generally  the  rupture  takes  place 
by  ulceration.  When,  however,  the  tumor  makes  its  way  into  a 
cavity  lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  process  is  different;  for  a 
crack  or  fissure  is  then  produced  in  the  latter  texture  after  it  has 
been  rendered  very  thin  by  the  eflfect  of  distension,  and  the  blood 
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if  disebttrged  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardiam,  pleura,  or  perito*- 
iNBum,  according  to  the  ckcumstances  of  the  case.  An  aneurism 
of  very  moderate  size,  situated  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  within  the 
pericardium,  will  frequently  give  way  and  prove  immediately  fatal. 

Sometimes  aneurisms  prove  fatal  by  their  pressure  on  important 
organs,  and  the  patient  is  destroyed  neither  by  internal,  nor  by  ex- 
ternal hemorrhage.  A  patient,  from  whom  one  of  Cruveilhier's  en- 
gravings was  taken,  was  destroyed  by  the  compression  of  the  tra- 
chea. What  is  remarkable,  also,  is  the  total  disorganisation,  pro- 
duced in  a  portion  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  by  the  pressure  of 
one  of  the  aneurisntal  swellings.  It  was  flattened  and  converted 
into  a  fibrous  substance  for  some  extent,  without  any  vestiges  of 
nervous  tissue.  The  patient  had  had  continual  vomitings,  rigors, 
swoons  of  considerable  duration,  general  coldness  of  the  body,  and 
inability  to  keep  any  solid  food  on  his  stomach. 

Causes  of  aneurism.  If  we  exclude  from  consideration  those 
cases,  in  which  an  aneurism  arises  from  the  wound  of  an  artery  by 
a  sharp  or  pointed  instrument,  the  spicula  of  a  fractured  bone,  or  the 
laceration  of  the  axillary  artery  by  the  employment  of  great  force 
in  the  attempt  to  reduce  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  we  rarely  meet 
with  aneurisms,  which  can  be  positively  referred  to  external  vio- 
lence, unless  the  artery  affected  should  have  been  previously  in  a 
diseased  state.  Thus,  if  the  popliteal  artery  be  in  a  healthy  state, 
no  forced  extension  of  the  leg  will  produce  a  laceration  of  its  coats. 
To  have  such  an  effect,  the  leg  must  be  extended  in  a  degree  that 
would  first  rupture  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint. 

A  predisposition  to  aneurism  seems  to  depend  upon:  1.  The 
large  size  of  certain  arteries.  2.  The  force  with  which  the  blood 
is  propelled  into  them,  and  against  certain  parts  of  them.  All  these 
facts  are  illustrated  in  the  frequency  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  the  reason  why  aneu- 
rism appears  to  be  frequently  combined  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  must  be  manifest.  3.  Such  a  situation 
of  an  artery  that  it  is  left  very  much  unsupported  by  muscles,  and 
exposed  to  continual  motion  and  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  the 
part,  as  exemplified  in  the  popliteal  arteries  of  post-chaise  drivers 
and  others. 

The  arethomatous  and  calcareous  deposits  which  occur  between 
the  intemal  and  middle  coats  of  the  arteries,  or  in  the  sclerous 
tunic  of  Malgaigne,  and  are  often  the  forerunners  of  aneurism, 
sometimes  pervade  a  considerable  extent  of  the  aortic  system. 
PeHetan  noet  with  sixty-three  aneurismal  swellings,  from  the  size  of 
t  nut  to  that  of  an  egg,  in  one  subject,  from  such  disease  of  the 
arterial  coats. 

If  an  artery  be  sound,  mechanically  weakening  it  either  by  strip- 
ping off  the  outer  tunic,  or  by  cutting  through  the  inner  ones,  by  the 
application  of  a  ligature,  and  then  immediately  removing  it,  to  as  to 


let  the  blood  flow  through  the  vessel  as  usual,  will  not  lead  to  the 
formation  of  aneurism.  Spontaneous  aneurisms  are  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  aortic  system;  for,  of  three  hundred  cases 
referred  to  by  M.  Lisfranc,  only  two  or  three  were  in  the  pulmona- 
ry artery,  and  these  not  free  from  ambiguity. 

Aneurisms  of  the  brachial  artery  and  its  branches  are  rarely  com- 
bined with  disease  of  the  coats  of  those  vessels;  but  arise  from 
wounds,  while  axillary,  aortic,  popliteal,  and  most  other  aneurisms 
are  generally  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  morbid  change  of  the 
arterial  coats.* 

Men  are  more  frequently  the  subjects  of  aneurism  than  women; 
according  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  calculation,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty- 
six  to  seven;  and  according  to  Lisfranc's  estimate,  founded  on  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  cases,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  men  to  thirteen  women. 

The  period  of  life  between  thirty  and  fifty  is  most  liable  to  aneu- 
rism; and,  before  twenty  and  after  sixty,  the  disease  is  very  rare. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  known  it  arise  in  one  person  who  was  eighty, 
and  in  a  boy  of  eleven.  Lisfranc  refers  to  an  aneurismal  patient, 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  to  three  between  seventy  and  eighty,  in 
a  Ust  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases.  Popliteal  aneurism  is  rare 
in  females,  who,  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  the  complaint, 
mostly  have  it  either  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  from  a  wound,  or  in 
the  ascending  aorta,  or  the  carotid  artery  from  disease. 

Prognosis.  An  aneurism,  left  to  take  its  own  course,  would 
generally  destroy  the  patient  either  by  hemorrhage,  gangrene,  or  the 
interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  viscera  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tumor.  For  the  most  part,  internal  aneurisms  either  gradually  make 
their  way  outwards  through  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  or  abdomen, 
and  at  length  prove  fatal  by  external  hemorrhage,  or  else  they  burst 
m  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  abdomen,  or  within  various  organs  with 
which  the  swelling  happens  to  become  connected,  as  the  pericar- 
dium, oesophagus,  trachea,  intestines,  &c. 

On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  practising  any  surgical  opera- 
tion for  the  cure  of  various  internal  aneurisms,  and  also  because 
such  diseases  affect  vessels  into  which  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the 
heart  with  extraordinary  force,  the  prognosis  is  infinitely  more  un- 
favorable, than  in  external  aneurisms.  The  danger  is  often  like- 
wise seriously  increased  by  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  swelling  upon 
important  organs.  Thus  the  pressure  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  upon 
the  (esophagus,  trachea,  lungs,  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  other  parts, 
whose  functions  are  highly  important  to  life,  adds  considerably  to 
the  risk,  and  has  sometimes  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  health,  that 
the  patient  even  dies  before  the  aneurismal  tumor  bursts.     This 


*  One  soenriim  of  the  brochial  artery,  from  disease  of  the  arterial  eoats,  it  record<- 
§d  bj  PeUetan,  and  another  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  but  the  occiuTence  is  rare. 
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ktppened  in  die  case  recorded  by  Cniveilbler.  The  prognosis  will 
be  much  more  unfavorable,  when  the  patient  has  more  aneurism  than 
one,  a  circumstance  showing  a  tendency  to  disease  in  the  arterial 
system  at  lar^e.  Sometimes,  in  such  cases,  soon  after  an  operation 
has  been  performed  for  the  cure  of  an  external  aneurism,  the  patient 
dies  of  the  rupture  of  an  internal  one  of  the  aorta.  Indeed,  it  is 
always  a  requisite  precaution  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  an 
aneurism  on  which  we  are  about  to  operate,  be  the  only  one.  If 
there  be  any  internal  aneurism,  besides  another  situated  in  one  of 
the  limbs,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  operating  upon  the  latter, 
lo  one  case  of  this  description,  operated  upon  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
no  sooner  had  the  first  incision  been  made,  than  the  patient  fell  back, 
and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  On  examination  of  the  body,  the  peri- 
cardium was  found  distended  with  blood,  which  had  escaped  from 
an  opening  in  an  aneurism,  seated  at  the  beginning  of  the  aorta, 
immediately  above  the  semilunar  valves. 

Supposing  there  were  two  aneurisms  on  the  same  limb,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  femoral  and  another  of  the  popliteal  artery,  but 
'    unattended  with  any  signs  of  internal  aneurism,  we  ought  to  tie  the- 
artery  in  the  groin,  or  the  external  iliac,  by  which  means  we  might 
accomplish  a  cure  of  both  aneurisms  at  once. 

The  prognosis  in  aneurism  depends  also  in  some  measure  upon 
the  «rc,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  tumor.  Generally  speaking, 
the  larger  the  aneurism  is,  the  more  tedious  and  uncertam  is  the 
cure.  The  magnitude  of  the  swelling  materially  prevents  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  collateral  circulation,  for  its  pressure  may  have  ob- 
literated the  principal  anastomosing  branches.  It  not  only  has  this 
efiect,  but  it  produces  a  total  change  in  the  large  nerves,  flattening 
them  into  the  shape  of  ribands,  and  rendering  the  great  veins  imper- 
vious. In  addition  to  such  mischief,  which  necessarily  creates  a 
tendency  to  gangrene,  the  pressure  causes  vast  disorganisation  of 
all  the  other  neighboring  textures,  muscles,  bones,  and  joints. 

If  a  popliteal  aneurism  be  suffered  to  attain  an  enormous  size, 
under  the  erroneous  notion  of  afi!brding  time  for  the  anastomosing 
vessels  to  enlarge,  we  not  only  incur  the  risk  of  the  aneurismal  sae 
bursting  under  the  skin,  and  of  the  aneurism  changing  fi-om  the  ctr- 
cumscribed  into  the  diffused  state,  a  serious  change  indeed  for  the 
worse;  but  such  disease  of  the  head  of  thd  tibia,  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  all  the  adjacent  parts  may  take  place,  as  will  render  the 
patient  for  a  long  time,  or  even  permanently,  a  cripple,  notwith- 
standbg  the  cure  of  the  aneurism  itself. 

In  the  case  of  a  difitised  aneurism,  following  a  circumscribed  one 
of  immense  size,  and  accompanied  by  enormous  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  cellular  tissue,  mortification  will  frequently  follow, 
whether  the  artery  be  now  tied  or  not,  and  if  the  patient  be  then 
saved,  it  is  only  by  amputation  of  the  limb. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  aneurism  so  situated,  that  the  artery  lead- 
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iog  directly  to  it  can  be  read%  secured,  and  occurring  io  a  pefson 
otherwise  healthy,  and  not  too  far  advanced  b  years,  the  prognosis 
is  favorable,  provided  the  operation  be  done  according  to  the  right 
principles. 

An  oval  dilatation,  extending  to  the  whole  circumference  of  an 
arteiy,  is  set  down  by  Scarpa,  as  incurable.  At  the  same  time, 
thb  form  of  disease  may  remain  stationary  for  a  ^eat  number  <^ 
years,  and  often  has  no  decided  influence  in  shortening  life. 

Spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism.  Aneurisms,  even  when  not  sub- 
mitted to  surgical  treatment,  do  not  always  terminate  fatally,  but  in 
a  small  proportion  of  cases  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure,  which  may 
be  brought  about  in  various  ways. 

1.  The  most  common  mode  of  cure  is  such  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  lamellated  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  that  its  cavity 
becomes  filled  up,  and  then  of  course  the  circulating  blood  no  lon- 
ger passes  through  the  aneurism*  but  is  conveyed  to  the  parts  be- 
yond the  disease  through  the  collateral  vessels.  The  pulsation  of 
the  tumor  ceases,  the  sac  is  gradually  diminished,  the  solid  layers 
of  fibrine  are  in  time  absorbed,  and  the  whole  of  the  tumor  is, 
by  degrees,  nearly  or  entirely  obliterated. 

Not  only  is  the  sac  filled  up  by  successive  deposits  of  laminated 
blood,  but  the  artery  itself  becomes  blocked  up  with  the  same  sub- 
stance, both  upwards  and  downwards,  to  the  places  where  the 
ne^t  large  collateral  branches  are  given  off  above  and  below  the  tu- 
mor. 

Now  this  desirable  accumulation  of  laminated  blood  in  the  sac,  is 
denoted  by  the  cessation  of  the  bellows'  sound;  by  the  tumor  be- 
coming more  solid,  and  its  pulsation  being  stopped,  without  any 
sudden  increase  of  its  size,  or  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  limb, 
circumstances  attending  that  stoppage  or  reduction  of  the  pulsation 
of  an  aneurism,  brought  on  by  the  change  of  the  disease  from  the 
circumscribed  to  the  diffused  state. 

2.  Another  mode  of  spontaneous  cure  is  that  in  which  the  aneu- 
rismal tumor  presses  upon  the  portion  of  artery  leading  directly  to 
it,  so  as  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  vessel,  followed  by  an  im- 
pervious state  of  it.  Here  the  accidental  shape,  position,  and  di- 
rection of  the  tumor,  do  nearly  the  same  thing,  as  is  accomplished 
by  the  most  approved  surgical  treatment. 

3.  A  third  manner,  in  which  a  spontaneous  cure  happens,  is 
when  the  whole  aneurismal  swelling  inflames,  and  sloughs  away,  at- 
tended with  such  an  effusion  of  fibrine  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
aneurismal  artery  as  renders  it  completely  impervious.  When  the 
sac  inflames  deeply,  and  abscesses  form  in  an  aneurism,  the  same 
consequences  ensue.  But,  when  the  inflammation  and  sloughing  do 
not  reach  to  a  sufllcient  depth,  the  communication  between  the  ar- 
tery and  aneurismal  sac  may  not  be  obliterated  with  fibrine,  and  the 
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patient  majthen  die  of  heraorrfaage  on  the  detachment  or  loosening 
of  the  sloughs. 

4.  A  foiBTth  mode  of  spontaneous  cure  happens  when  the  press* 
lire  of  one  aneurishi  extends  its  effects  to  the  artery  leading  to  ano- 
ther so  as  to  cause  an  obKteration  of  such  vessel.  Of  this  variety  of 
spontaneous  cure,  Mr.  Liston  mentions  one  remarkable  instance: 
the  patient  had  an  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery  which  had  at- 
tained a  considerable  size,  but  afterwards  gradually  subsided  and 
disappeared.  When  the  patient  died,  the  cause  of  death  was  found 
to  be  the  rupture  of  an  aneurisni  of  the  arteria  innominata,  which  had 
made  such  pressure  on  the  subclavian  artery  as  to  have  obliterated 
it,  and  produced  a  cure  of  the  aneurism  in  the  axilla. 

In  WMtever  manner  the  cure  is  affected,  the  artery  is  almost  con- 
stantly transformed  into  a  kind  of  dense  impervious  chord  in  the  sit- 
uation of  the  disease.  Scarpa  lays  down  this  as  an  invariable  and 
essential  circumstance,  without  which  an  aneurism  cannot  be  cured. 
Perhaps,  the  only  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  some  examples 
of  aortic  aneurism,  where  the  sac  is  of  moderate  size,  and  com- 
pletely fiUed  with  the  fibrinous  part  of  the  blood,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  canal  of  the  aorta  remains  perfectly  unobstructed.  Some 
cases  of  this  description  are  recorded  in  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Arteries. 

Treatment  of  aneurism.  As  the  enlargement  of  every  aneurism 
and  its  ultimate  rupture,  depend  upon  the  force  with  whicn  the  blood 
is  thrown  into  the  swelling,  the  most  important  principle  in  the  treat- 
ment must  necessarily  consist  in  lessening  the  impetus  of  the 
circulation,  or  even  m  preventmg  the  entrance  of  the  main  current 
of  blood  into  the  aneurismal  sac  altogether.  The  latter  of  these 
dans  is  the  only  one,  upon  which  much  dependence  can  be  placed. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  quite  inapplicable  to  certam  aneurisms, 
the  situation  of  which  renders  it  totally  impracticable  to  adopt  the 
necessary  proceedings  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  principle  in 
question.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  obh'ged  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  employment  of  means  calculated  to  reduce  the  general 
impetus  of  the  circulation,  and  to  maintain  it  in  as  quiet  a  state  as 
possible. 

In  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  a  low  diet,  abstinence  from  animal 
fbod^  occasional  venesection,  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  and  the 
avoidance  of  much  exercise  and  of  all  laborious  pursuits,  are  the 
means  commonly  recommended;  rather  in  the  hope  of  retarding 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  than  of  bringing  about  its  cure.  By 
means  of  such  treatment,  however,  the  suggestion  of  which  origi- 
nated with  Valsalva,  who  also  applied  ice  and  other  cold  appV ca- 
tions, when  there  was  an  external  tumor,  the  success  has  sometimes 
exceeded  the  expectations  formed  of  it;  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  histories  of  some  cases  recorded  by  Pellatan  in  his  Clinique 
Chirurgicale,  and  by  other  writers,  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  so  large 


that  they  protruded  through  the  absorbed  ribs  and  steroum,  have 
thus  been  reduced  and  cured.  I  saw  a  case,  in  which  the  external 
swelling  subsided  in  consequence  of  the  aneurism  bursting  into  the 
CBsopbagus,  and  a  profuse  bleeding  taking  place,  which  brought  od 
syncope,  and  then  stopped.  The  patient  lived  a  quarter  of  a  year 
after  this  first  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  and  then  fell  a  victim  to  the 
return  of  hemorrhage. 

One  caution  is  necessary,  with  respect  to  Ueeding  in  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  namely,  to  avoid  producing  syncope,  as  it  is 
attended  with  considerable  risk  of  the  circulation  not  being  restored 
again.  Hence,  the  blood  should  be  taken  away  slowly  from  a  small 
orifice  in  the  vein,  while  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  position, 
and  only  in  the  quantity  of  a  few  ounces  at  a  time.  # 

Sometimes  also  the  attempt  to  cure  external  aneurisms  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  lessening  the  impetus  of  the  circulation  has  been  made, 
though  not  with  much  success.  In  Pelletan's  Clinical  Surgery,  may 
be  found  one  or  two  instances  of  a  cure  of  subclavian  aneurism,  on 
Valsalva's  plan,  but  they  are  very  rare;  and  as  they  sometimes  bap- 
pen  from  other  causes,  some  doubts  may  be  entertained,  respecting 
the  share  which  the  treatment  had  in  bringing  about  the  desirable 
event.  I  have  seen  one  example  of  spontaneous  cure  of  an  axilla- 
ry aneurism. 

We  have,  however,  one  means  which  can  be  tried  in  cases  of  ex- 
ternal aneurism,  which  is  not  applicable  to  internal  ones;  namely, 
pressure,  which  operates  on  the  principle  of  checking  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  in  two  virajrs.  Thus,  when  a  bandage  is  applied  wilh 
the  nicest  equality  over  the  whole  limb  and  tumor,  as  advised  by 
Scarpa,  it  can  only  do  good  by  retarding  the  circulation  in  the  limb 
generally,  and  thus  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
sac.  The  plan  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  the  interruption  of 
the  main  stream  of  blood  to  the  aneurism,  as  is  aimed  at  when  the 
surgeon  tries  pressure  in  another  way,  and  directs  it  against  the 
portion  of  artery  near  the  swelling,  and  throi^  which  the  blood  is 
conveyed  into  the  sac. 

Whenever  pressure  is  tried,  whether  in  one  manner  or  in  the 
other,  the  plan  should  be  combined  with  Valsalva's  treatment,  es- 
pecially a  low  regimen,  perfect  quietude,  occasional  venesection,  the 
administration  of  digitalis,  and  the  application  of  ice,  or  cold  evap- 
orating lotions  to  the  tumor. 

Pressure  made  on  the  artery,  with  the  view  of  obstructing  the 
passage  of  blood  into  the  sac,  rarely  answers*  Few  patients  can 
bear  the  pain  which  arises  from  it,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  lo 
make  it  operate  efiSsctually. 

There  is  indeed  but  one  method,  on  which  a  reliance  can  be  plac- 
ed as  a  means  of  fulfilling  the  great  principle  of  cure,  namely,  thai 
of  preventing  altogether  the  cofMnmHon  of  a  pTwerful  dream  of 
blood  into  the  aneurismal  eac.  The  methoid  alluded  to  consists  in 
gutting  down  to  the  principal  artery,  by  which  that  fluid  is  conveyed 
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ioto  the  aDeuriflmtl  sac,  and  then  applying  a  tight  ligature  round  it, 
by  wbicb  means  we  not  only  immediately  stop  the  main  current  of 
blood  to  the  aneurism,  but  excite  such  changes  in  the  tied  portion 
of  the  vessel  as  lead  to  its  permanent  obliteration.  The  pulsation 
of  the  swelling  directly  ceases;  what  fluid  blood  may  be  in  the  sac 
being  now  in  a  more  or  less  stagnant  condition,  gradually  assumes 
a  soHd  state;  the  portion  of  the  artery  between  the  sac  and  the  lig^ 
ature  becomes  filled  with  coagulum,  and  a  gradual  obliteration  of  the 
aneurismal  swelling  is  the  result;  the  artery  itself  is  converted  into  an 
impervious  cord;  the  lamellated  and  coagulated  blood  in  the  sac  is 
by  degrees  absorbed;  and  at  length  the  tumor  dwbdles  entirehr 
away,  or  is  quietly  reduced  to  one,  the  size  of  which  is  so  inconsid- 
erable as  to  create  no  inconvenience.  The  artery  is  generally  ren- 
dered impervious,  not  only  for  some  way  above  the  tumor,  but  also 
for  some  way  below  the  sac  down  to  the  giving  off  of  the  first  large 
collateral  branches.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a  dimin- 
ished circulation  in  die  sac  goes  on  after  the  operation,  and  even  a 
degree  of  pulsation  may  either  continue  or  return,  in  consequence  of 
the  blood  finding  its  way  by  anastomoses  into  the  portion  of  the  ar- 
tery immediately  above  the  tumor,  which,  for  some  time  at  least, 
remains  pervious. 

The  old  method  of  operating  consisted  in  opening  the  tumor, 
taking  out  the  lamellated  blood,  finding  out  the  communication  be- 
tween the  sac  and  the  artery,  and  applying  a  ligature  above  and  be- 
low it,  the  cavity  being  then  filled  wiUi  lint,  and  left  to  suppurate. 
Tnstead  of  this  practice,  modem  surgeons  avoid  opening  the  tumor, 
and  content  themselves  with  the  more  simple  and  better  plan  of  ex- 
posing the  artery  at  some  convenient  point  of  its  course  towards  the 
aneurism  by  an  incision,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and 
then  tying  the  vessel  with  a  smallish  but  strong  ligature,  calculated 
to  divide  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  to  bring  about  its  closure 
by  the  adhesive  inflammation. 

In  the  observations,  delivered  on  the  subject  of  hemorrhage,  I 
have  explained  the  prbciples  to^e  observed  in  the  choice  and  appli- 
cation of  ligatures.  A  few  maxims  require  particular  attention  in 
operations  for  aneurism.  1.  We  should  always  make  a  suffUient 
incirian  in  the  tkin;  for,  if  it  be  too  small,  all  the  rest  of  the  op- 
eration will  be  tedious  and  difficuh;  the  artery  will  not  be  found 
and  tied  without  a  good  deal  of  handling  of  the  parts,  and  the  pa- 
tient, instead  of  being  saved  from  pain,  will  suffer  much  more, 
than  if  the  external  wound  had  been  made  of  proper  size.  2.  •Avoid 
the  inclusion  of  any  large  nerve  or  vein  in  the  ligature.  3.  In 
order  to  avoid  more  certainly  the  inclusion  of  the  vein,  or  the 
wound  of  it,  the  point  of  the  needle  is  generally  introduced  between 
the  artery  and  vein^  and  broueht  up  on  the  side  of  the  former,  away 
from  the  latter  vessel.  4.  A  free  external  opening  in  the  integuments 
would  be  useless  if  not  followed  by  a  fru  inc^si&n  in  the  fascia. 
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I  am  glad  lo  find  Dupnytreo  joining  in  thb  doctrme,  which  I  have 
always  inculcated.  ^'  The  external  incision  (says  he)  must  be 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  free  manipub^on,  with  Fespect  to  the 
vessel,  and  the  apaneurateB  must  be  more  extemwely  dknied^  than  the 
fjbtn."  5.  JVe9€r  tie  the  arterial  eheath,  as  such  practice  would  not 
only  render  the  ligature  less  likely  to  produce  a  proper  effect  on 
the  artery  itself,  but  make  the  completion  of  its  detachment  tedious 
and  protracted.  The  sheath  ought  to  have  a  very  Umited  opening 
made  in  ity  for  all  that  is  required  is  room  for  the  passage  of  the 
needle  round  the  artery;  and  a  larger  division  of  the  sheath  than 
b  necessary  for  this  purpose,  will  only  lead  to  disturbance  of  die 
artery,  or  even  a  detachment  of  a  larger  portion  of  it,  than  is  ad* 
visable,  from  its  cellular  and  vascular  connexion  with  the  interior 
of  the  sheath.  At  all  events,  the  artery  should  be  fairly  tied  by 
itself,  without  any  unnecessary  separation  of  it,  or  of  its  sheath, 
from  their  surrounding  connexions.  Hence,  the  practice  of  insulat* 
ing  the  artery  for  some  extent,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  the  finger 
under  it  deserves  reprobation.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  pass  a  small 
Ugature,  by  means  of  an  aneurismal  needle  under  the  vessel,  and 
this  may  be  done,  after  the  arterial  sheath  is  opened,  without  any 
rough  handling  of  the  vessel,  or  any  material  separation  of  it  from 
its  natural  connexions.  If  we  were  to  separate  the  artery  from 
those  connexions,  which  suj^ply  its  vasa  vasorum  with  blood,  how 
could  we  expect  any  healing  process  to  take  place  in  it?  Ulcera* 
tion  or  slotting  would  certainly  occur,  mstead  of  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation, and,  after  a  short  time,  profuse  and  fatal  secondary 
hemorrhage,  instead  of  the  cure  of  the  aneurism. 

The  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  principle,  which  dictates  the 
avoidance  of  the  detachment  of  the  portion  of  artery  which  we  are 
about  to  tie,  from  its  natural  connexions — which  points  out  at  the 
same  time  the  prudence  of  not  disturbing  such  portion  of  artery 
any  more  than  can  be  avoided — will  enable  us  immediately  to  make 
a  due  estimate  of  various  ingenious,  but  unsafe  contrivances,  intend- 
ed to  render  the  obliteration  of  the  artery  more  certain,  but  which 
have  in  reality  quite  a  contrary  effect.  Another  frequent  cause  of 
hemorrhage,  in  former  times,  was  the  employment  of  thick  clumsy 
ligatures,  which  also  were  not  applied  with  due  tightness,  lest  they 
should  injure  the  coats  of  the  artery. 

As  a  guard  against  secondary  hemorrhage,  the  old  surgeons  some- 
times had  recourse  to  ligatures  of  reserve;  one  or  more  ligatures 
were  put  loosely  round  the  vessel  above  that  which  was  tightened, 
so  that  if  the  latter  failed,  the  others  might  be  immediately  tightened. 

But  it  is  manifest,  that  these  ligatures  of  reserve  were  the  very 
things  likely  to  produce  a  risk  of  hemorrhage.  They  were  objec- 
tionable as  extraneous  irritating  substances  in  contact  with  the  artery; 
they  were  objectionable  as  requiring  for  their  application  a  more  ex- 
tensive denudation  and  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the  vessel. 


lo  short,  their  emf^oyment  wts  eoltrety  repugnant  to  those  wise 
maxims  in  the  treatment  of  wounded  and  aneurismal  arteries,  which 
should  ever  be  our  guide.  The  fear  of  tying  the  arteries  with 
proper  firmness,  and  the  use  of  irregularly  shaped  broad  clumsy 
ligatures,  sometimes  occasioned  bleeding  in  another  way,  namely, 
by  the  noose  changing  its  position,  and  becoming  loose.  Thus 
bleeding  came  on,  almost  as  soon  as,  and  even  sometimes  before,  the 
patim>t  had  been  put  to  bed*  Hence  arose  the  absurd  scheme  of 
passing  the  ends  of  such  a  ligature,  through  the  artery,  directly  be- 
low the  noose,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  slipping. 

This  suggestion  was  intended  as  an  imptoyement  on  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  plan  of  applying  two  ligatures,  one  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
exposed  portion  ot  the  artery  and  the  other  to  the  lower,  and  then 
dividing  the  vessel  at  the  mid-point  between  them. 

With  respect  to  this  latter  plan,  it  vFas  founded  upon  the  ingeni- 
ous comparison  of  the  state  of  the  ends  of  the  arteries  thus  treated 
in  aneurism,  with  the  condition  of  the  extremities  of  the  arteries 
upon  the  face  of  a  stump  after  amputation.  Hemorrhage  was  for- 
merly found  to  be  much  less  frequent  after  amputation,  tlian  after 
an  artery  had  been  tied  for  tlie  cure  of  aneurism.  Mr.  Abemethy 
conceived,  that  as  the  ligatures,  when  this  plan  was  followed,  were 
put  on  the  artery  close  to  the  points,  where  it  lay  amongst  its  natural 
connexions,  it  would  be  less  likely  to  ulcerate,  and  that,  by  dividing 
the  artery  in  the  interspace  between  them,  its  ends  would  retract, 
and  lie  still  more  perfectly  protected  by  the  surrounding  parts. 

No  doubt  if,  in  the  operation,  a  large  portion  of  the  artery  were 
detached  from  its  connexions,  this  practice  of  applying  two  ligatures, 
and  dividing  the  intervening  portion  of  the  artery,  would  be  the 
best,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  avoid  tying  the  vessel  in  the  middle 
of  its  separated  and  disturbed  part,  which  is  the  point  most  likely 
to  ulcerate  or  slough,  and  to  apply  the  ligatures  at  two  points  close 
to  where  the  artery  retains  the  advantages  of  its  natural  connexions. 
But  in  all  other  cases,  the  simple  application  of  a  single  ligature, 
with  due  attention  to  the  rule  oi  making  no  unnecessary  detachment 
of  the  artery  from  its  surrounding  connexions,  is  the  praciice,  that 
now  receives  the  general  approbation  of  all  the  best  modem  sur- 
geons. 

Having  secured  the  artery  with  a  ligature  of  proper  construction, 
for  instance,  with  one  made  of  thread,  or  strong  dentist's  silk,  pass- 
ed under  the  artery  with  an  aneurism  needle,  die  point  or  edges  of 
which  should  not  be  so  sharp  as  to  endanger  the  vessel  or  neighbor- 
ing vein,  nor  yet  so  blunt  as  to  be  incapable  of  going  round  the  ar- 
tery, without  the  employment  of  too  much  force;  we  are  then  to 
cut  off  one  half  of  the  ligature,  on  the  principle  of  lessening  the 
quantity  of  extraneous  matter  in  the  wound.  The  other  end  of  the 
ligature  is  then  to  be  brought  out  and  fixed  at  the  nearest  part  of  ei- 
ther side  of  the  wound,  which  is  to  be  closed  with  adhesive  plaster, 


80  that  it  may  hare  the  best  opportunity  of  unitiog  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. 

The  limb  or  part  is  then  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  every- 
thing avoided,  calculated  to  retard  tne  circulation  through  the  col- 
lateral vessels,  or  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  limb.  With  re- 
spect to  the  proposals  of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligative,  of 
taking  away  the  ligature  after  it  has  remained  a  given  time,  and  of 
endeavoring  to  obuterate  the  artery  by  the  graduated  pressure  of 
particular  kinds  of  forceps,  and  other  inventions,  after  the  exposure 
of  the  vessel  by  an  incision;  I  shall  merely  mention  them  in  this 
work,  as  liable  to  objections,  which  prevent  them  from  receiving 
general  approbation. 

When  an  artery  is  tied  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism,  according  to 
the  principles  which  have  been  recommended,  hemorrhage  after  the 
operation  is  a  rare  event,  unless  the  artery  happen  to  be  diseased 
where  the  ligature  is  applied.to  it,  or  some  considerable  branch  arise 
close  above  the  point  at  which  such  ligature  embraces  the  vessd, 
in  which  case,  we  know,  that  the  formation  of  a  clot  within  it  is 
likely  to  be  prevented. 

Wheo  hemorrhage  does  follow  an  operation  for  aneurism,  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  cut  down  to  the  artery  and  tie  it  again,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  because  experience  proves,  that  in  a  certain 
number  of  these  cases,  the  hemorrhage  either  stops  of  itself  after 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  have  been  lost,  or  else  is  readily  sup- 
pressed by  the  employment  of  cold  and  moderate  compression. 
No  doubt,  the  partial  closure  of  the  end  of  the  vessel,  sometimes 
effected,  will  suggest  an  explanation  of  these  circumstances.  How- 
ever, if  the  bleeding  were  not  to  be  easily  controlled,  the  tying  of 
the  vessel  higher  up  would  be  indispensably  requisite  to  save  the 
patient's  life. 

In  some  examples,  the  aneurismal  swelling,  instead  of  being  qui- 
etly and  gradually  removed  by  the  absorbents  after  the  successful 
obliteration  of  the  artery  by  xbe  ligature,  is  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion, and  a  coosiderable  abscess  forms,  attended  with  severe  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  No  sooner  is  an  opening  made,  than  a  copi- 
ous discharge  of  fetid  matter  takes  place,  blended  with  coagulated 
blood.  Various  cases  prove,  that  under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  generally  no  bleeding  from  the  opening  in  the  sac.  For  besides 
the  security,  arising  from  the  obliteration  of  the  artery  by  the  liga- 
ture, there  is  the  additional  security  resulting  from  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  sac  itself  by  inflammation,  which,  if  they  had  occur- 
red sooner,  would  probably  have  led  to  a  spontaneous  cure,  and 
render  the  use  of  the  ligature  needless. 

In  the  St.  Marylebone  Inflrmary,  however,  Mr.  Perry  had  a 
case,  in  which,  after  the  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac  in  the  state 
of  suppuration,  subsequent  to  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  ibe 
patient  fell  a  victim  to  returns  of  profuse  hemorrhage. 


Of  Bra$ior^8  fMthod  of  operaHng  upon  certain  aneuriims. 
When  a  carotid,  femoral,  or  subclavian  aneurism  leaves  no  room 
for  the  safe  application  of  a  ligature  between  the  tumor  and  the 
heart,  Brasdor  conceived,  that  if  the  artery  were  tied  on  the  other 
side  of  the  swelling,  a  cure  of  the  disease  might  be  the  result,  be* 
cause,  though  the  sac  would  probably  become  even  more  distended 
for  a  time  than  it  was  previously,  yet  the  transmission  of  blood 
through  it  being  more  or  less  impeded,  and  its  motion  stopped  or 
retarded,  its  coagulation  would  be  promoted.  The  experiment 
was  first  imperfectly  and  unsuccesslully  attempted  by  Descbamps. 
It  was  completely  executed,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  who  took  up  tlie  femoral  artery  bdow  the  groin,  in  an- 
other case  of  inguinal  aneurism;  but  the  patient  died  sometime  af- 
terwards of  the  bursting  of  the  tumor.  To  Mr.  Wardrop  betongs 
the  merit  of  having  brought  the  value  of  this  practice  to  the  test  of 
careful  examination,  and  he  reports  several  cases  in  which  the  ope- 
ration proved  successful.  The  examples  alluded  to  were  chiefiy 
aneurisms  of  the  carrotid  artery,  situated  very  low  down.  Some 
instances,  however,  of  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominatu  are  report- 
ed to  have  been  cured  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  sub- 
clavian. Dr.  Mott's  case,  which  is  amongst  them,  is  free  fi*om  all 
ambiguity,  and  the  occasional  success  of  the  practice  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  established. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  value  of  this  method,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
cbely  estimated  without  additional  cases.  One  would  expect  the 
plan  to  be  more  suited  to  carotid  aneurism,  situated  very  low  down 
than  to  any  other  forms  of  this  disease,  because  one  advantageous 
circumstance  would  be  the  current  of  blood  through  the  aneurism 
thus  being  completely  stopped,  which  object  the  ligature  would  ef- 
fect in  few  instances,  except  carotid  aneurism,  owing  to  the  origin 
of  arterial  branches  between  the  ligature  and  the  sac.  But  as  the 
common  carotid  gives  off  no  such  branches,  it  seems  to  be  well 
suited  for  this  operation.  In  axillary  and  inguinal  aneurisms  circum* 
stances  are  very  different;  for,  with  respect  to  inguinal  cases,  unless 
we  could  tie  the  femoral  artery  above  the  profunda,  tbe  circulation 
through  the  sac  would  go  on  so  freely,  that  any  favorable  change  in 
the  disease  would  certainly  be  much  less  Kkety  to  result  fiom  the 
operation,  than  m  the  instance  of  a  carotid  aneurism.  And,  as  for 
axUlaify  aneurism,  several  large  branches  arise  so  near  the  tumor,  that 
a  ligature  coiM  not  be  pkoed  between  them  and  the  distal  side  of  the 
swelling,  and  through  them  so  free  a  circulation  of  blood  would  be 
maintained  in  tbe  sac,  that  the  prospect  of  success  from  the  operation 
mast  be  less  encouraging  than  in  a  similar  operation  on  the  carotid. 
Further  experience  must,  however,  decide  the  question  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  method  of  various  cases.  The  fact,  that  the  ligature  of 
the  subclaviaB  has  already  cured  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata 
certainly  proves,  that  sometimes  a  reduction  of  the  motion  of  the 


blood,  far  inferior  to  its  complete  stagnation,  will  have  the  desired 
effect.  We  know  that,  in  the  generality  of  popUteal  aneurisms,  a 
retarded  passage  of  blood  through  the  sac  continues  for  a  certain 
time  after  the  operation,  and  that  even  a  degree  of  pulsation  will 
occasionally  return;  but  that  these  circumstances  do  not  usually  pre- 
vent the  progressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coagulum  from  ter- 
minating in  a  cure. 

The  operation  may  be  calculated  for  one  case,  and  not  for  ano- 
ther; whether  it  will  ever  be  the  means  of  curing  an  inguinal  or  a  sub- 
clavian aneurism,  remains  to  be  proved.  One  interesting  case  was 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  where  the  pressure  of  a  femoral 
aneurism  obliterated  the  artery  below  the  swelling,  yet  such  change 
had  not  the  effect  of  curing  the  disease.  The  same  thing  was  here 
accomplished  as  is  aimed  at  in  the  operation,  but  without  any  useful 
result. 

Of  the  afiastomoBes  after  operations  for  aneurism.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  anastomosing  vessels  would  become  more  nume- 
rous and  conspicuous,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  from  the 
operation.  But  the  researches  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  prove,  that 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact;  for,  at  first,  a  great  many  vessels 
convey  the  blood  originally  conducted  by  the  principal  artery,  and, 
after  a  time,  their  number  diminishes,  only  a  few  vessels,  conve- 
niently situated  for  carrying  on  the  new  circulation,  and  adequate  to 
this  purpose,  remaining  in  an  enlarged  state.  The  method  of  tak- 
ing up  particular  arteries  will  be  noticed  in  the  third  section  of  this 
publication. 

DISEASES    OP   VEINS. 

The  difference  of  texture  between  veins  and  arteries;  the  more 
moderate  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  former  vessels;  the  presence 
of  valves  in  manv  of  them;  their  greater  tendency  to  inflammadon; 
and  the  higher  degree  of  danger  attending  that  inflammation;  are 
circumstances  at  once  apprising  us,  that  the  diseases  of  the  venous 
system  cannot  correspond  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the  arterial 
system.  Thus  the  veins  are  not  liable  to  aneurism,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  this  term,  or  the  formation  of  a  tumor  upon  them 

C reduced  by  the  impetus  of  their  own  blood,  and  preceded  either 
y  a  wound,  or  a  morbid  alteration  of  their  coats.  The  so-called 
venous  aneurism^  is  indeed  a  swelling  of  a  vein,  filled  with  blood, 
and  accompanied  by  pulsation,  but  it  is  occasioned  not  by  the  force 
of  the  venous,  but  of  the  arterial  blood,  which,  in  consequence  of 
an  accidental  communication  existing  between  a  large  vein,  and 
a  neighboring  artery,  gushes  into  the  vein,  and  causes  a  pulsatory 
swelling  of  it. 

In  or  between  the  coats  of  arteries,  calcareous  deposits  we  parti- 
cularly common,  more  especially  ip  elderly  persons;  but  in  the 


veins  they  are  veiy  uDusual.  Indeed,  in  eveiy  part  of  the  sanguif- 
erous system  where  black  blood  circidates,  the  same  fact  is  exem- 
plified. Thus,  in  the  puknonary  artery,  and  in  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart,  ossifications  are  far  more  rarely  met  with  than  in  the  aorta 
and  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 

Small  bodies,  termed  phlebolitesy  and  composed  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  vems  of  the 
uterus,  bladder,  or  testes,  varying  m  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  a 
pea,  and  in  number  from  two  to  twelve.  They  are  situated  in  dila- 
tations of  the  veins,  and  loose  enough  to  let  the  blood  pass  between 
them  and  the  interior  of  those  vessels. 

The  vems  are  more  frequently  blocked  up  with  coagulated  blood 
and  lymph  than  the  arteries. 

Pus  U  also  more  frequently  met  trith  in  veins  than  arteries,  a  fact 
which  Andral  refers  to  its  being  sometimes  conveyed  into  veins  from 
other  parts  by  absorption,  and  sometimes  to  its  being  formed  in 
them;  whereas,  in  arteries,  pus  has  only  one  mode  of  production, 
namely,  it  must  be  formed  within  these  vessels  themselves.  The 
greater  disposition  of  veins  to  mflammation,  must  here  also  be  taken 
into  the  account. 

While  the  wounds  of  large  arteries  give  rise  to  hemorrhage, 
which  is  often  either  directly  fatal,  or  cannot  be  suppressed  without 
the  ligature,  those  of  veins  are  followed  by  bleeding,  which  is  of  a 
much  more  controllable  kind.  We  purposely  open  veins  of  con- 
siderable size,  in  order  to  take  blood  from  the  system;  yet  we  sel- 
dom find  any  difficulty  in  stopping  the  bleeding,  which  ceases  of  itself 
as  soon  as  the  removal  of  the  fillet  allows  the  stream  of  blood  with- 
in the  vessel  to  pursue  its  course  towards  the  heart.  But  even 
when  venous  hemorrhage  is  more  troublesome,  it  may  almost  always 
be  suppressed  by  means  of  moderate  pressure;  and,  I  believe,  that 
when  a  vein  is  so  situated  that  it  will  conveniently  admit  of  com- 
pression, a  wound  of  it  need  not  produce  any  alarm,  so  far  as  he- 
morrhage is  concerned,  which  may  thus  be  readily  commanded. 

In  general,  the  right  method  of  suppressing  venous  hemorrhage 
is  pressure;  and,  as  tying  a  large  vein  is  now  known  to  be  frequent- 
ly followed  by  a  dangerous,  extensive,  and  often  fatal  inflammation 
of  such  vessel,  and  other  parts  of  the  venous  system,  it  certainly 
ought  never  to  be  done,  except  under  circumstances  which  render 
the  other  plan  inapplicable  or  ineffectual. 

Of  inflammcUion  of  veins^  or  phlebitis.  Phlebitis  is  regarded 
by  Cruveilhier  as  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  range  of  pa- 
thology. Surgeons  should  always  be  apprehensive  of  it  after  ope- 
rations, and  physicians  m  every  organic  disease  that  reaches  the 
stage  of  softening,  or  that  of  ulceration.  Sometimes  phlebitis  is 
restricted  to  the  great  veins  and  theur  principal  branches;  this  is 
ordinary  phlebitis;  in  other  instanues,  it  is  seated  in  the  capillary 
veins,  when  it  b  termed  eapiUary  phUbitiSj  which  seems  to  Cm* 


veilfaier  to  constitute  one  essential  part  of  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion. Occasionally  it  afiects  both  the  capillary  veins  and  the  rami- 
fications connected  with  them.* 

The  veins  are  particularly  prone  to  inflammation,  which  frequently 
spreads  with  considerable  rapidity  along  their  internal  surface,  and 
this  so  far  as  to  extend  from  the  point  where  the  affection  first  com- 
mences up  to  the  very  heart  itself,  bringing  on  a  train  of  formida- 
We  and  oiten  fatal  conseauences.  We  are  not,  however,  to  con- 
sider the  mere  redness  of  the  lining  of  these  vessels,  often  met  with 
in  the  dead  subject,  as  a  proof  of  their  having  been  inflamed  during 
life:  for,  after  a  body  has  been  kept  a  few  days,  the  inner  coat  of  a 
vein  imbibes  and  becomes  dyed  with  the  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
even  more  readily  than  the  lining  of  an  artery.  The  inflammation 
of  a  vein  is  always  disposed  to  extend  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
circulating  blood,  but  frequently  also  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Sometimes  it  produces  an  efl!usion  of  fibrine,  by  which  the  tube 
may  be  obliterated,  and  a  more  or  less  entensive  portion  of  it  con- 
verted into  a  solid  chord.  In  phlebitis,  the  great  source  of  danger 
is  the  formation  of  pus  within  the  vessel:  in  this  .event,  the  matter 
is  either  mixed  with  the  circulating  blood,  or  the  inflammation  having 
produced  adhesions,  at  certain  intervals,  boundaries  are  formed  for 
the  collections  of  pus,  which  then  represent  a  single  abscess,  or  a 
chain  of  abscesses  in  the  course  of  the  vessel.  If  phlebitis  advance 
not  beyond  the  effusion  of  fibrine,  it  is  termed  adhesive^  which  is  not 
productive  of  the  serious  risk  always  resulting  from  the  suppurative. 

When  phlebitis  is  of  trivial  extent,  and  in  tlie  adhesive  stage, 
its  symptoms  merely  resemble  those  of  any  other  common  local  in- 
flammation of  equal  extent;  but,  when  it  ascends  into  the  principal 
venous  trunks,  and  mis  begins  to  be  formed  and  circulated  with  the 
blood,  the  disorder  is  accompanied  by  violent  constitutional  distur- 
bance, a  quick,  small,  irregular  pulse,  hurried  respiration,  a  white 
dry  tongue,  which  afterwards  turns  brown;  thirst,  nausea,  sometimes 
bilious  vomiting,  pain,  and  severe  oppression  about  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  a  countenance  indicative  of  the  utmost  distress  and  suf- 
fering. In  this  aggravated  form  of  phlebitis,  the  depression  of  spir- 
its, and  prostration  of  strength,  are  extreme.  Low  delirium  gener- 
ally follows,  and  death  in  the  short  space  of  from  three  to  six  or 
seven  days. 

Th^  inflamed  veins  are  exceedingly  hard,  and  painful  when  pres- 
sed upon,  or  kept  in  an  extended  state.  The  skin  over  them  is 
often  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  sometimes  the  whole  limb  becomes 
cedematous  and  prodigiously  swelled,  this  state  being  followed  by  the 
formation  of  unhealthy  matter  difl!used  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  lodg- 
ed in  numerous  small  collections  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  attended 
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with  sloQgbbg  of  the  cellular  and  other  textures.  When  bflamma' 
tion  stops  at  any  poiot  within  the  vein,  the  lines  of  its  boundary  is 
often  determined  by  the  entrance  of  a  branch  of  the  vessel,  or  the 
junction  of  two  veins  together. 

What  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  gangerous  effects  of  phlebitis.^ 
Experience  proves,  that  inflammation  of  a  vein  is  often  followed 
by  the  rapid  formation  of  pus  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  and  more  or  less  remote  from  the  inflamed  vessel. 
Thus  in  phlebitis  of  the  arm  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  abscess  to  be 
suddenly  formed  in  the  axilla  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  and 
when  the  femoral  vein  inflames  after  amputation,  the  patient  is  often 
affected  with  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  chest,  and  on  examination 
after  death,  abscesses  are  discovered  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  deposit  of  sero-purulent  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium; sometimes  in  the  pleura;  sometimes  in  the  liver  or  other  ab- 
dominal viscera;  and  occasionally  in  the  synovial  membranes  of  the 
joints.  No  doubt,  these  secondary  effects  of  phlebitis,  the  causes 
of  which  have,  until  lately,  baffled  every  attempt  to  explain  them, 
are  principally  concerned  in  bringing  on  the  fatal  termination  of  the 
disease.  The  deposits  of  pus  in  remote  parts  seem  to  arise  from 
the  passage  of  pus  from  the  inflamed  vein  into  the  circulation,  as  is 
argued  by  Breschet,  Andral,  Dupuytren,  and  Cruveilhier. 

Any  extraneous  substance  in  nature,  introduced  into  the  venous 
system,  when  it  cannot  escape  from  it  by  some  of  the  emunctories, 
is  apt  to  bring  on  visceral  abscesses,  completely  like  those  which 
follow  wounds,  or  surgical  operations,  and  these  abscesses  are  the 
result  of  capillary  phlebitis  in  these  same  viscera. 

If  ink,  or  any  stimulating  substance,  be  injected  into  the  femoral 
vein  of  a  dog,  in  the  direction  from  the  heart  toward  the  extremity 
of  the  limb,  and  the  collateral  veins  should  not  convey  the  ink  into 
the  general  circulation,  so  as  to  prove  at  once  fatal,  the  limb  in  thir- 
ty-six hours  swells,  and  if  the  animal  be  killed,  small  collections  of 
efiused  blood  are  found  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  substance  of 
the  muscles.  The  large  veins  are  distended,  with  solid  adherent 
blood;  and  the  venous  ramifications  connected  with  the  effusions 
of  blood  are  also  similarly  filled,  while  the  rest  of  the  veins  in  the 
healthy  parts  are  free  from  such  coagula.  Cruveilhier  introduced  a 
thin  long  piece  of  wood  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog  down  to  the 
ham,  and  another  piece  upwards  into  the  vena.  cava.  Death  follow- 
ed on  the  sixth  day.  All  the  veins  and  venous  branches  of  the 
lower  extremities  were  filled  with  pus,  and  here  and  there  were  small 
abscesses.  It  is  estimated  by  Cruveilhier,  that  the  majority  of  per-* 
sons  who  die  of  wounds,  are  destroyed  by  these  internal  deposits  of 
pus.  Velpeau,  Marechal,  and  Cruveilhier,  found  pus,  not  merely 
m  the  inflamed  veins,  but  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in 
the  centre  of  coagula  of  blood.  Cruveilhier  observed  it  in  the  lunp, 
Kver,  brain,  spleen,  muscles,  and  synovial  cavities,  without  any 
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manifest  appearance  of  a  ga[ieral  previous  iDflamroation  of  those  or- 
gans.  The  lymphatic  vesseb  and  heart  were  also  similarlj  circum- 
staoced. 

Pus,  circulating  with  the  blood,  is  stopped  in  different  parts  of 
the  capillary  system:  wherever  this  happens  it  gives  rise  to  capil- 
lary phlebiHsj  or  circumscribed  mflammations,  which  rapidly  lead 
to  abscesses.  The  pus,  like  mercury,  is  most  frequently  stopped  in 
the  lungs;  then  in  the  liver  or  spleen;  or  it  may  produce  circum- 
scribed inflammations  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Why  do  not  these  multiplied  abscesses  of  the  viscera  follow  exten- 
sive abscesses  of  the  common  kind?  why  should  it  be  a  suppurating 
wound,  that  is  generally  necessary  to  bring  on  capillary  phlebitis  of 
the  viscera?  is  there  absorption  of  pus  in  the  latter,  and  not  in  the 
former  cases?  The  difl^erence  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  pus  in 
one  instance  being  acted  upon  and  changed  by  absorption;  while  io 
the  other  it  is  formed  in  the  veins,  and  is  already  in  the  circulation 
unmodified  and  unprepared  by  any  previous  influence  of  absorption 
on  it.  In  France,  phlebitis  of  the  medullary  texture  of  bones  is 
found  to  take  place  with  remarkable  frequency  after  amputation,  and 
to  give  rise  to  visceral  abscesses. 

Phlebitis  is  mostly  occasioned  by  accidental  wounds,  or  by  those 
of  venesection,  amputation,  and  other  surgical  operations.  A  prick 
of  the  femoral  vein  in  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism, 
has  been  known  to  bring  on  inflammation  and  suppuration  within  that 
vessel,  extending  thence  to  the  external  and  common  iliac  vein  and 
vena  cava,  so  as  to  destroy  the  patient.  The  application  of  a  liga- 
ture to  the  femoral  vein  in  amputation,  has  also  been  followed  by  a 
fatal  inflammation  of  that  vessel,  and  of  the  external  iliac  vein,  with 
traces  of  difiused  inflammation  up  to  the  right  auricle.  It  is  true 
that  the  same  consequences  sometimes  arise  from  amputation,  when 
the  femoral  vein  is  not  tied;  but  though  the  wound  alone  may  excite 
the  mischief,  a  wound  and  the  ligature  together,  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  so;  and,  on  this  account,  all  good  practical  surgeons 
make  it  a  rule  to  abstain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  applying  liga- 
tures to  veins.  Numerous  patients  have  died  of  phlebitis,  brought 
on  by  the  Ugature  of  the  vena  saphaena  major  for  the  cure  of  vari- 
cous  veins  of  the  leg. 

What  Cruveilhier  calls  the  adhesive  stage  of  phkbitis  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  its  other  forms;  the  inconveniences  of  it  are  entirely 
local,  merely  those  of  obstruction  of  the  vessel;  and  hence  this  pa- 
thologist regards  uterine  phlebitis  in  its  early  state,  as  more  curable 
than  has  generally  been  represented. 

The  peculiar,  oedematous,  painful  enlai^ement  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, called  phkgmasia  dolens^  sometimes  occurring  in  women 
two  or  three  weeks  after  parturition,  frequendy  depends  upon  ob- 
stsuction  of  the  iliac  veins,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  mflani<- 
mation.     Thb  fact  was  satisfactorily  proved  by  Dr.  Davis,  of  Uni- 
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rersity  College.  In  several  women  wbo  had  been  afflicted  with 
phlegmasia  doiens,  Velpeau  also  found  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins 
full  of  pus.  Sometimes,  in  women,  who  die  shortly  after  childbirth, 
the  veins  of  the  uterus  ovaries  and  the  iliac  veins,  are  the  only  ones 
containing  pus;  but  sometimes,  besides  abscesses,  in  these  vessels, 
there  are  others  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  muscles,  synovial  mem- 
branes, and  various  cavities,  lined  by  a  serous  membrane.  Puer- 
peral fever  itself  is  only  the  constitutional  disturbance  attending  ute- 
rine phlebitis. 

A  colored  engraving  in  Cruveilhier's  great  work  on  pathological 
anatomy  gives  a  correct  view  of  various  circumstances  characteristic 
of  phlebitis.  The  patient  from  whom  it  was  taken  died  of  the  con- 
sequences of  that  disease  on  the  fifth  day  from  its  origin,  |after  a 
f  unsbot  injury  of  the  biceps  muscle,  received  about  five  weeks  be- 
fore the  fatal  result.  The  cephalic,  basilic,  ulnar,  median,  and  ra- 
dial veins,  and  their  ramifications,  are  large,  cylindrical,  tense,  and 
knobby,  giving  an  appearance  as  if  they  had  been  injected  with  wax. 
Fig.  2,  represents  the  veins  opened:  their  coats  are  as  thick  as 
those  of  arteries.  The  cephalic  vein  is  full  of  pus,  as  well  as  the 
median  and  radial  veins.  On  the  contrary,  the  basilic  vein  exhibits 
all  the  stages  of  phlebitis:  thus  its  lower  part  contains  pus;  and  its 
middle,  a  coagulum,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  pus;  while  its  upper 
portion  is  entirely  filled  with  coagulum.  In  the  substance  ot  the 
deltoid  muscle,  may  be  remarked  numerous  small  abscesses;  some 
t^onsisting  of  veins  distended  with  matter,  and  others  of  pus  efihsed 
around  the  ruptured  veins.  Two  considerable  abscesses  were 
formed,  one  under  the  deltoid,  and  the  other  in  the  shoulder  joint, 
which  was  completely  full  of  purulent  matter:  both  quite  distinct, 
and  without  communication.  As  the  original  injury  was  in  the  cen^ 
tre  of  the  biceps,  this  case  proves  the  extention  of  phlebids  both 
upwards  and  downwards. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  phkbitis^  in  the  early  stage, 
leeches  may  be  freelv  applied  over  the  inflamed  vein.  Owing  to  the 
quickness  with  which  the  symptoms  assume  a  typhoid  character, 
venesection  is  not  generally  considered  advantageous:  it  may  how- 
ever, sometimes,  be  tried  at  the  commencement  of  the  case.  The 
limb  is  to  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state;  and  purgatives  and  an- 
timonials  may  be  prescribed.  Fomentations  relieve  the  pain;  but, 
whether  they  are  more  effectual  than  cold  applications  in  checking 
the  inflammation  is  questionable.  I  should  rely  chiefly  on  calomel 
and  opium,  with  local  bleeding  and  fomentations. 

When  the  vein  becomes  much  distended,  and  pus  is  manifestly 
confined  in  it,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  a  comn^n  abscess,  the 
matter  let  out,  and  a  poultice  applied.  We  know  ttiat,  in  such  a 
case,  the  matter  is  bounded  by  the  adhesive  inflammation.  What« 
ever  treatment  is  chosen  should  be  actively  pursued  in  the  beginning 


of  the  disease;  for,  after  the  formation  of  matter  in  remote  organs^ 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  serious  indisposition,  residtiog 
from  such  collections  of  pus,  all  prospect  of  recovery  has  vanished. 
Cruveilhier  considers,  that  the  treatment  can  only  be  successful  in 
the  stage  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  that,  wheo  once  pus 
has  formed  and  entered  the  circulation,  every  plan  faib. 

Faricous  veins  or  varices.  A  varix  is  usually  described  as  a  di- 
latation and  thickening  of  a  vein ,  which  becomes  at  the  same  tiaie 
elongated,  tortuous,  and  knotty.  It  occurs  chiefly  where  the  blood 
has  usually  to  ascend  against  its  gravity.  Thus  the  veins  of  the 
lower  extremities  are  often  the  seat  of  varicous  enlargements,  witb 
chronic  thickening  of  their  coats,  and  a  tortuous  knotty  appearance. 
If  every  enlargement  of  a  vein,  whether  attended  with  thickening  of 
its  coats  or  not,  be  regarded  as  a  varix,  then  we  shall  have  several 
varieties  of  the  disease,  as  pointed  out  by  Andral. 

1.  One  is  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  veins,  without  any  oth^r 
particular  change  m  them,  but  a  lengthening  and  tortuosity,  and  may 
accompany  the  chronic  inflammation  of  any  organ.  What  Cruveil* 
heir  denominates  hypertrophy  of  veins,  differs  from  varices,  inas- 
much as  these  vessels  are  only  enlarged,  not  diseased,  nor  im* 
perfect;  so  that  the  blood  flows  well  through  them;  but,  in  varice8> 
the  coats  of  the  veins  are  diseased,  and  their  channel  more  or  less 
obstructed.  They  are  dilated  into  little  cells,  in  which  the  blood 
coagulates,  fibrine  is  deposited,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  clots 
there  is  sometimes  osseous  matter.  Hypertrophy  of  veins  is  no- 
ticed wherever  the  regular  or  morbid  nutrition  of  a  part  takes  place, 
with  increased  enersy,  as  is  exemplifled  in  the  uterine  veins  during 
pregnancy,  and  in  me  growth  of  considerable  tumors,  fibrous,  me- 
dullary, hc.^  in  that  organ.  One  cause  of  hypertrophy  is  an  im- 
pediment to  the  return  of  blood. 

2'  Another  dilatation  of  veins  is  attended  with  a  thinner  state  of 
theur  coats,  than  natural,  and  it  may  be  either  an  uniform  or  an  ir- 
regular dilatation. 

3.  The  third  variety  is  dilatation,  with  thickening  of  the  vessel, 
projections  of  certain  points  of  it  in  the  form  of  knobs,  and  a  tor- 
tuous appearance  of  it. 

4.  In  a  fourth  variety,  septa  or  partitions  are  produced  in  the 
vein,  whereby  its  cavhy  is  divided  into  small  cells,  in  which  the 
blood  accumulates  and  coagulates. 

5.  In  the  last  form  of  dilated  veins,  besides  these  septa,  there  are 
irregular  perforations  in  the  veins,  so  that  these  vessels  communi- 
cate with  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  which  is  generally  more 
or  less  diseased.  This  state  is  frequently  exemplified  in  varicous 
veins  about  the  anus,  which  receive  the  name  of  piles  or  hemar^ 
rhoids.  Some  hemorrhoids  seem  to  be  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins  dilated,  and  forming  tumors  covered  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  skin,  or  the  intermediate  cellular  tissue.    Others 
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resemble  dense  cysts,  containing  a  coagulum  of  blood,  with  Ijmjik 
around  it. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  varices  here  described,  when  situated  in 
superficial  veins,  must  necessarily  render  their  valves  inefficient; 
and,  no  doubt,  these  are  frequently  in  a  diseased  state,  and  more 
or  less  destroyed,  or  impaired.  In  this  state,  they  may  even  be 
concerned  in  producing  an  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood,  and  operate  as  a  cause  of  the  varicous  dilatation.  Fre- 
quendy  varicous  veins  seriously  afiect  the  capillary  circulation  in 
the  lower  limbs,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  tendency  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation,  followed  by  ulcers,  which  are  incorrectly  named  varicowj 
and  very  difficult  to  heal.  Varicous  veins  also  frequently  occasion 
a  great  deal  of  weakness  and  pain,  the  latter  of  which  symptoms 
generaUy  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  leg,  and  is  remarkably 
severe.  The  diseased  vein  itself  is  also  particularly  subject  to 
chronic  imflammation,  ulceration,  and  the  consequent  production  of 
copious  hemorrhage.  It  would  be  therefore  incorrect  to  say,  that 
varices  are  unattended  with  danger.  Chaussier  records  an  instance 
in  which  a  pregnant  woman  died  of  hemorrhage  from  a  varicous 
vein.  Murat  gives  a  similar  case  in  a  washerwoman.  Velpeau, 
in  1819,  saw  a  countryman  die  of  the  loss  of  blood,  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  rupture  of  a  varix. 

The  veins,  most  liable  to  become  varicous^  are  the  great  iapha* 
nal  and  its  branchesy  the  spermatic^  and  the  hemorrhoidal.  The 
disease  rarely  occurs  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  of  very 
young  persons;  but,  in  the  other  veins,  which  have  been  specified, 
it  often  comes  on  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

Tall  stature,  and  the  large  size  and  long  perpendicular  course  of 
the  veins,  predispose  to  the  disease,  the  commencement  of  which 
is  often  dependent  upon  constipation  and  a  loaded  state  of  the  bowels, 
the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  iliac  veins,  and  sedentary 
occupations,  and  certain  emplo3rments,  in  which  the  standing  posture 
is  long  maintained  without  exercise.  Any  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  return  of  the  blood  will  bring  on  the  disease.  Hard  drinkers 
are  well  known  to  be  often  the  subjects  of  varicous  veins. 

In  the  treatment  of  varicous  veins^  one  principal  indication  is 
to  remove  the  exciting  cause.  Thus,  in  pregnancy,  little  effectual 
amendment  can  take  place  till  after  delivery.  In  every  case,  re- 
move constipation;  and  when  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  leg,  a 
bandage,  elastic-gum  roller,  or  laced  stocking,  should  be  worn,  and 
the  limb  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  horizontal  position. 

When  varicous  veins  are  inflamed,  leeches,  fomentations,  cold 
lotions,  mild  purgatives,  quietude  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  a 
temporary  discontinuance  of  the  bandage,  until  the  inflammation 
ceases,  and  the  patient  can  safely  get  up  again,  form  the  right  prac- 
tice. The  inflammation  of  a  vein,  arising  from  a  varix,  is  not 
commonly  of  that  rapidly-spreading,  and  fatal  kind,  which  I  have 
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described  under  the  name  of  phlebitis.    It  extendfi  rather  to  tbo 

skiD,  than  to  any  considerable  portion  of  the  vessel. 

When  a  varix  bursts,  and  much  bleeding  comes  on,  cold  appli- 
cations, and,  if  necessary,  pressure,  are  the  best  means  of  rehef. 
When  yaricous  veins  of  the  leg  are  not  relieved  by  pressure,  rest, 
&c.  and  the  severity  of  the  case  justifies  the  practice,  the  surgeon 
may  try  to  obliterate  some  of  the  principal  and  most  conspicuous  of 
the  diseased  veins.  The  danger  of  the  ligature,  or  even  simple  di- 
vision, of  the  vena  saphaena  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  The 
division  of  its  branches  is  not,  however,  so  likely  to  be  followed  by 
such  danger;  a  fact,  adverted  to  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  Many 
individuals  who  come  to  hospitals  with  wounds  m  the  leg  must  have 
varicous  veins,  yet  such  wounds  rarely  bring  on  phlebitis.  Neither 
does  the  excision  of  varicous  veins,  forming  piles,  induce  [this  per- 
ilous consequence.  When  all  the  veins  of  the  leg  are  in  a  state  of 
morbid  dilatation,  and  the  distress  is  not  restricted  to  any  point,  uni- 
form pressure  should  be  tried.  When  an  ulcer  was  irritable,  and 
difficult  to  heal,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  varicous  veins,  or 
when,  without  any  ulcer,  there  was  a  painful  varix,  disposed  to 
bleed,  while  the  other  veins  were  not  the  source  of  particular  unea- 
sicess.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  formerly  applied  potassa  fusa,  so 
as  to  make  a  slough  of  the  skin  and  veins  beneath  it;  but  he  found 
the  practice  objectionable,  as  leading  to  a  tedious  ulcer.  The  me- 
thod is  still,  however,  pursued,  with  some  modification,  by  Mr. 
Mayo,  who  aims  not  at  producing  a  slough  of  the  vein,  but  only 
such  a  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  portion  of  it  adjoining  the  part 
of  the  skin,  touched  with  caustic,  as  shall  be  followed  by  its  obliter- 
ation with  fibrine.  In  other  cases.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  made  an 
incision  through  the  varix  and  skin,  a  method  less  painful  than  caus- 
tic, and  the  cut  sooner  healed  than  the  ulcer  leit  by  the  slough. 
Abandoning  all  these  methods,  he  next  tried  the  plan  of  dividing 
varicous  veins  and  leaving  the  skin  over  them  entire.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  precise  situation  of  the  vein,  or  cluster  of  veins,  he  in- 
troduced the  point  of  a  bistoury  through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the 
varix,  and  pushed  it  on  between  the  skin  and  vein  with  one  flat  sur- 
face turned  forwards,  the  other  backwards.  The  cutting  edge  was 
then  turned  backwards,  and  the  vessel  divided  by  withdrawing  the 
instrument.  Moderate  pressure  was  then  made  with  a  compress 
and  bandage  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed  four 
or  five  days.  Although  this  practice  was  not  found  so  liable  to 
excite  phlebitis,  as  the  division  of  a  varicous  vein  and  the  integu- 
ments together,  or  the  ligatures  of  the  trunk  of  the  vessel,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie  informs  me,  that  he  now  rarely  or  never  resorts  to  it, 
as  he  finds  that  rest,  bandaging,  and  other  proper  means  obviate  the 
necessity  for  it.  In  University  College  Hospital,  the  twisted  suture 
has  of  late  been  tried  in  numerous  instances  as  a  means  of  curing 
bad  varices  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  the  ulcers  connected  with 


tbem.  A  steel  pm,  about  three  ioches  long,  is  thrust  under  each 
of  the  venous  trunks  adjoining  clusters  of  the  varices,  until  the 
point  protrudes  through  the  skin  on  theother  side  of  the  vein.  Silk 
or  thread  is  tl^n  tightly  twisted  round  the Jprojectmg  ends  of  the 
pin,  and  thus  the  vessel  is  constricted.  The  point  of  the  pin  is 
next  removed  with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps.  Sometimes  pins  are 
thrust  under  the  veins  in  this  manner  in  several  places,  including  the 
trunk  of  the  great  saphenal  vein.  I  have  known  severe  pain,  ab- 
scesses, and  erysipelas  follow  in  some  cases;  and,  in  one  of  my 
patients,  there  was  a  fatal  attack  of  phlebitis.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend this  practice  not  to  be  adopted,  without  some  previous  consid- 
eration of  the  kind  of  constitution  which  the  surgeon  has  to  deal 
with.  Perhaps,  also,  the  plan  of  introducing  more  than  one  or  two 
pins  at  a  time  ought  to  be  renounced,  and  care  taken  to  withdraw 
all  of  them  directly  any  unusual  suffering  begins  to  be  experienced. 
The  method  also  of  removing  them,  as  soon  as  ulceration  com- 
mences, and  not  leaving  tliem  to  make  their  own  way  out  through 
the  ulcerative  process,  seems  entitled  to  commendation. 

The  varicous  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins,  called  cirsoceUj 
and  that  of  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  constituting  piles  or  hemarr^ 
holds  will  be  noticed  in  our  second  section. 

Venous  aneurism,  aneurismal  variz,  or  varicous  aneurism.  This 
is  a  pubatory  swelling  of  a  vein,  arising  from  a  preternatural  com- 
munication, formed  between  such  vessel  and  a  neighboring  artery. 
The  situation,  in  which  this  peculiar  disease  ordinarily  presents  it- 
self, is  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  it  is  produced  by  the  unskilful 
performance  of  venesection,  the  lancet  completely  transfixing  the 
median  basilic  vein,  and  piercing  the  subjacent  artery. 

The  venous  aneurism  may  occur,  however,  in  any  situation, 
where  a  large  artery  and  vein  lie  near  one  another.  Hence,  exam- 
ples of  it  are  recorded  by  Larrey  and  others,  in  which  the  disease 
took  place  in  the  ham,  thigh,  and  upper  part  of  the  arm,  in  conse- 
quence of  gunshot  and  other  wounds.  When  it  arises  from  vene- 
section, or  a  punctured  wound,  there  are  two  wounds  in  the  vein, 
and  one  in  the  artery,  besides  the  puncture  in  the  fascia.  The  ex- 
ternal opening  in  the  vein  heals  up,  but  the  internal  remains  perma- 
nently open;  thus  allowing  the  blood  to  gush  directly  from  the  arte- 
ry into  the  vein,  which  becomes  dilated  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg;  the  two  vessels  and  intervening  fascia  becoming  con- 
nected by  the  adhesive  inflammation.  However,  instead  of  the  ar- 
tery, fascia,  and  vein,  being  always  thus  connected  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  so  as  to  aflbrd  a  direct  passage  for  the  blood  out  of 
the  artery  into  the  vein,  an  interspace  is  sometimes  produced  be- 
tween the  vessels  by  a  part  of  the  blood  being  eflfused  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  under  the  fascia,  where  a  sac  is  formed;  and  this  being 
placed  between  the  two  vessels,  the  blood  is  first  discharged  from 
the  artery  into  it,  and  afterwards  into  the  vein.     It  is  to  the  latter 


form  of  the  disease  that  Mr.  Hodgson  restiicts  the  term  variema 
aneurism^  while  the  case  in  which  the  blood  flows  directly  into  the 
vein,  he  calls  auturismal  varix. 

These  modifications  of  the  disease  certabty  appear  to  me  suffi- 
ciently different  to  require  different  appellations;  becaose  one  is 
really  a  false  aneurism  conjoined  with  a  venous  dilatation;  and  what 
proves  the  truth  of  thb  observation  b,  that  the  communication  be* 
tween  the  sac  and  vein  may  close,  and  then  the  aneurism  of  the  ar- 
tery takes  its  usual  course. 

In  the  museum  of  University  College  is  a  specimen  of  a  varicoos 
aneurism,  with  a  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery  high  up  the  arm: 
it  was  taken  from  a  subject,  in  whom  the  radial  division  was  punc- 
tured in  bleedbg.  It  was  a  double  aneurism,  one  being  formed  un- 
der the  fascia,  with  a  communication  kept  up  between  the  arterial 
aneurism  and  the  vein,  through  an  opening  in  the  fascia.  The  anas- 
tomosing branch,  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  is  as  large 
as  either  of  them. 

When  the  aneurismal  varix  arises  from  a  gunshot  wound,  in  which 
the  ball  has  passed  between  a  large  arterv  and  a  vein,  so  as  to  open 
a  direct  communication  between  them,  there  is  of  course  only  one 
opening  in  the  vein,  and  not  two,  as  after  venesection.  A  few 
years  ago,  I  knew  but  of  a  single  example  of  the  $pontaneow  pro- 
duction of  an  aneurbmal  varix;  and  the  case,  which  is  related  by 
Mr.  Syme*,  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  for  the  aorta  and  vena  cava 
communicated  by  a  large  aperture,  a  little  above  their  bifurcation 
into  the  iliac  vessels.  Since  then  several  other  instances  of  the 
same  form  of  disease  have  been  recorded:  one  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
where  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  communicated  by  two 
openings  with  the  vena  cava.  The  same  gentleman,  also,  briefly 
alludes  to  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  was  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  opened  into  the  vena  cava.f  Ano- 
ther, by  Mr.  Perry,  which  I  saw  in  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
arising  from  an  opening  formed  between  the  femoral  artery  and  vein; 
or  rather,  I  should  state,  that  at  the  spot  in  the  thigh,  where  the 
communication  had  been  presumed  to  exist  between  the  artery  and 
the  vein,  there  was  an  aneurismal  sac,  about  as  large  as  half  a  wal- 
nut, firmly  ossified  within,  which,  by  the  pressure  that  it  had  exert- 
ed upon  the  vein,  had  caused  the  absorption  of  the  coats  of  the 
latter,  so  as  to  form  a  circular  opening  about  two  lines  in  diameter, 
into  which  the  aneurism  had  burst;  thus  producing  a  free  and  per- 
manent communication  between  the  vessels.  The  ligature  was  ap- 
plied to  the  artery,  but  the  patient  died  of  hemorrhage  on  the  sixdi 
day  after  the  operation.  One  circumstance,  particulariy  explained 
by  M.  Breschet,  as  common  in  varicous  aneurism,  was  noticed  in 
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«g  thb  case,  namely  the  reaiarkable  tbinness  of  the  coats  of  the  artery, 

s}  which  were  scarcely  thicker  than  those  of  a  vein.*     Dr.  J.  Proud 

Johnson,  of  Behnont,  Shrewsbury,  lately  favored  me  with  some 
;i^  account  of  a  varicous  aneurism  in  the  leg,  where  ^'  the  internal  mal- 

g;  leolar  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 

li  venous  sac  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  tibial."  If  I  understand 

If  Dr.  Johnson's  commuoication  correctly,  this  example  is   unique, 

„  inasmuch  as  I  know  of  no  spontaneous  aneurismal  varix,  arising 

from  a  communication  between  so  small  an  artery  as  the  internal 
I  malleolar  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial,  and  a  neighboring  vein, 

g  which,  in  this  instance,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  internal  saphoenal. 

I  Without  having  seen  the  parts,  however,  I  can  offer  no  positive 

I  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  disease.     At  the  same  time,  I  trust 

I  that  Dr.  Johnson  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  publishing  the 

f  particulars  of  the  case,   and  a  description  of  the  disease,  as  it  ap- 

I  peared  on  dissection.     It  was  a  case  of  spontaneous   formation. 

The  patient  was  afflicted  with  scrofula  and  epilepsy.     The  limb 
;  was  amputated.     The  patient  has  recovered  from  the  operation,  the 

,  fits  have  left  him,  and  his  general  health  has  improved. 

]  In  the  common  form  of  the  aneurismal  varix,  a  communication  is 

,  established  between  the  median  basilic  vein  and  the  brachial  artery. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  vein  becomes  large  and  tortuous. 
The  tumor  gives  a  jarring  thrilling  sensation  to  the  hand  which  ex- 
amines it,  and  a  peculiar  hissing  sound  is  heard,  when  the  ear  is  ap- 
plied to  the  part.  After  the  swelling  has  attained  the  size  of  a  pig- 
eon's egg,  it  usually  becomes  stationary.  If  the  artery  be  com- 
pressed above  the  swelling,  the  latter  becomes  flaccid,  and  the  blood 
may  be  pressed  from  it.  In  general  a  slight  weakness  of  the  arm 
is  the  worst  effect  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  it  be- 
comes cold  from  the  want  of  its  usual  supply  of  arterial  blood,  a 
great  part  of  which,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  forearm,  flows  at 
once  into  the  vein,  and  is  carried  back  to  the  heart  again.  Hence, 
there  is  only  a  weak  pulse  at  the  wrist:  but  the  brachial  artery, 
above  the  tumor,  is  larger  than  natural,  and  pulsates  with  uncom- 
mon force.  The  observations  of  Breschet  prove,  that  some  of  the 
venous  blood  passes  into  the  artery,  the  coats  of  which  gradually 
undergo  such  a  change,  that  they  are  more  like  those  of  a  vein  than 
of  an  artery. 

A  case  of  this  description  was  brought  to  my  house  a  few  vears 
ago.  The  patient  was  a  washerwoman,  who  bad  imprudently  al- 
lowed some  unprofessional  person  to  bleed  her.  The  hissing  noise, 
thrilling  sensation  in  the  tumor,  and  vibratory  motion  in  the  adjoin- 
ing veins  were  well  exemplified.  As  the  case  was  recent,  I  rec- 
ommended pressure,  and  as  the  woman  did  not  continue  her  attend- 
ance long,  I  conclude  that  she  was  either  cured,  or  so  far  relieved, 
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that  the  inconveniences  of  the  tumor  were  not  very  great  to  her. 
In  general,  the  aneurismal  varix  requires  no  operation,  as  it  becomes 
stationary,  and  does  not  produce  any  severe  annoyance.  But  if  it 
were  to  be  conjoined  with  an  aneurismal  sac  between  the  two  ves* 
sels,  so  as  to  constitute  what  Mr.  Hodgson  proposes  to  call  the  ve- 
nous aneurism^  then  an  operation  might  become  necessary  in  the 
event  of  the  sac  showing  a  disposition  to  enlarge  and  become  trou- 
blesome. Here,  the  right  practice  is  to  tie  the  artery  above  and 
below  the  opening  in  it;  for  Dupuytren  refers  to  no  less  than  three 
examples,  in  which  the  application  of  one  ligature  did  not  cure  the 
disease.  We  should  not,  however,  resort  to  the  operation  without  a 
real  necessity  for  it,  because  in  one  instance,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  given  me  by  Mr.  Atkinson  of  York,  it  proved  fatal,  the  limb 
having  mortified;  and  such  was  also  the  result  of  the  case  from 
which  a  preparation  at  University  College  was  taken.  The  liga- 
ture of  the  femoral  artery  in  Mr.  Perry's  case,  as  already  stated, 
was  followed  by  hemorrhage  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation: 
whether  the  alteration  in  the  texture  of  the  artery  in  this  disease 
would  generally  create  an  increased  risk  of  this  event,  future  ex- 
perience must  determine. 

In  the  early  stage,  pressure,  by  means  of  a  graduated  compress, 
is  the  right  treatment,  or  else  with  an  instrument  calculated  to  com- 

f>ress  the  swelling,  as  was  once  successfully  employed  by  Sir  Ast- 
ey  Cooper,  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  had  this  affection. 
In  the  museum  of  the  University  College,  is  a  specimen  of  vari- 
cous  aneurism  presented  to  it  by  Mr.  Oldknow.  Pressure  was 
made  on  it  with  an  instrument;  the  tube  of  the  vein  obliterated; 
and  the  puncture  in  the  artery  closed:  the  remains  of  a  sac  be- 
tween them  is  evident. 


DISEASES  OF  BONES. 


In  noticing  the  question  how  far  lost  substances,  or  portions  of 
the  human  body  can  be  reproduced,  I  explained,  that  the  osseous  tex- 
ture is  one  of  those  in  which  the  greatest  power  of  regeneration  is 
exhibited.  In  all  general  circumstances,  the  texture  of  bones  resem- 
bles that  of  other  organised  parts  of  the  body,  being  supplied  with  ar- 
teries, veins,  absorbents,  and  nerves.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  that  of 
containing  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  communicates  to  it  that  ri* 
gidity,  strength,  and  solidity,  so  essential  to  the  purposes  and  uses 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  changes  which  the  bones  un« 
dei^o  in  the  commencement,  progress,  and  decline  of  their  diseases, 
are  generally  marked  by  a  slowness  of  character,  much  more  re« 


markable  Uum  what  attaods  the  processes  of  disease  in  the  ^fi  parts. 
We  have  seen  an  analogous  circumstance  in  relation  to  the  cure  of 
fractures,  as  compared  with  the  cure  of  wounds.  No  doubt,  these 
facts  are  connected  with  the  introduction  into  the  osseous  tissue  of 
the  lifeless  inorganic  calcareous  matter,  which  I  have  specified,  and 
perhaps,  also,  with  the  inferior  supply  of  nervous  energy  in  the 
Dooes  at  large.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  should  not  have 
expected,  that  the  bones  would  be  endued  with  even  a  greater  pow- 
er of  repairing  the  losses  and  injuries  which  they  suffer  trom  disease, 
or  accidental  violence,  than  is  nianifested  in  any  other  texture  of 
the  body.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  their  nature  to  require 
time, — frequently  a  considerable  time. 

One  remarkable  circumstance,  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  vital  pro- 
perties of  bone,  is  that  its  injuries  and  diseases  generally  affect  the 
constitution  much  less  than  those  of  soft  parts*:  we  know,  that  the 
severe  effects  of  certain  fractures  truly  depend,  not  on  the  injury 
of  the  bone,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  combined  with 
other  mischief  done  to  the  soft  parts,  or  the  important  organs,  which 
the  bones  support  and  protect. 

InJlammaHon  of  bone^  termed  oHiHsy  may  be  either  aciUe  or 
chronic;  simple  or  specific;  either  produced  in  a  single  bone  through 
some  local  impression,  or  in  several  as  the  result  of  a  general  dis- 
position to  inflammatory  enlargement  in  the  osseous  system.  Pa- 
thologists distinguish  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  medullary 
membrane  from  that  of  the  proper  osseous  tissue;  for  each  of  these 
membranes  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  inflammation  independently 
of  the  bone;  though  it  is  true,  that  it  sometimes  extends  to  them 
from  the  osseous  tissue  itself,  when  this  is  primarily  affected. 

It  has  been  well  explained  by  Mr.  Stanley,  that  a  constant  cor- 
respondence may  be  remarked  between  inflammation  of  the  medul- 
lary membrane,  and  of  the  periosteum,  and  of  the  substance  of  the 
bone  itself,  so  that  it  is  difficult  on  looking  at  a  bone,  in  which 
there  has  been  for  some  time  a  diseased  process  carried  on,  to  de- 
termine in  which  tissue  the  affection  first  conmienced,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  it  has  supervened  in  the  others.  For  instance,  if  an 
abscess  form  in  the  medullary  tissue,  the  irritation  is  speedily  pro- 
pagated to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  periosteum,  in  which  ul- 
ceration may  occur,  or  suppuration  take  place  between  it  and  the 
bone.  So,  also,  venereal  nodes,  beginning  with  mflammation  of 
the  periosteum,  soon  produce  irritation  of  the  bone  itself,  causing 
increased  thickness  and  density  of  its  walls,  and  sometimes  even 
obliteration  of  its  medullary  cavity.f 

In  chronic  cases,  the  enlargement  or  swelling  comes  on  with 
remarkable  slowness,  and  the  hardness  is  quite  incompressible. 
The  pain  is  also  subject  to  variety;  for,  when  the  case  arises  from 
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an  accideDtal  blow,  the  pain  may  be  inconsiderable,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  constitutional  disturbance;  but  when  a  bone  inflames, 
m  consequence  of  syphilis,  the  abuse  of  mercury,  and  other  causes 
extending  their  influence  throughout  the  system,  the  pain  is  often 
remarkable  for  its  severity,  and  its  periodical  exacerbations,  which 
usually  come  on  in  the  night. 

Inflammation  of  a  bone  sometimes  produces  an  enlargement  of 
it,  by  what  is  termed  interstitial  deposit  or  by  the  deposit  of  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  its  texture.  Fre- 
quently, however,  instead  of  having  the  latter  eflfect,  it  produces  an 
absorption  of  the  calcareous  matter,  so  that  at  the  same  time  that 
the  bone  is  enlarged,  it  becomes  porous  and  lighter  than  natural; 
its  surface  presenting  numerous  foramina,  occasionally  described 
as  apertures  through  which  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  bone  took 
their  course. 

Scrofulous  inflammation  of  a  bone  does  not  make  it  more  solid 
or  heavier,  but  the  reverse.  On  the  contrary,  in  syphilis,  the  en- 
largement of  bones  may  be  attended  with  increased  weight  of  them. 

Inflammation  of  bones  often  renders  their  surface  rough;  we  see 
this  effect  produced  both  by  syphilis  and  scrofula,  though  with  a 
diversity  in  the  appearances. 

The  following  are  described  by  Mr.  Mayo,  as  the  diflferent  ap- 
pearances, found  on  makfng  sections  of  inflamed  cylindrical  bones: — 
1.  A  growth  of  porous  bone,  superimposed  upon  the  cortex.  2.  A 
growth  of  compact  bone  in  the  same  situation.  3.  An  expansion 
of  the  cortex  through  its  conversion  into  porous  bone.  4.  An  ex- 
pansion of  the  cortex  through  its  apparent  separation  into  an  outer 
and  an  inner  layer,  with  porous  or  cancellous  structure  between 
them;  or  the  expansion  consists  of  an  outer  part,  compact;  an  in- 
ner part,  porous.  6.  Expansion  of  the  cortex,  with  compactness 
of  texture  throughout.  6.  The  medullary  cavity  more  or  less  di- 
minished, either  by  the  encroachment  of  the  cortex  inwards,  or 
through  the  solidification  of  the  cancellous  structure.''^ 

While  either  a  slow  enlargement,  with  increased  weight  and 
solidity,  or  a  porous  alteration  of  structure  and  caries,  attended 
with  greater  lightness,  and  a  loss  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  are  not 
unfrequent  consequences  of  chronic  inflammation  of  bones,  suppura^ 
Hon  in  the  medullary  texture^  and  mortification,  or  necrosis^  are 
more  commonly  the  eflfects  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  osseous 
texture,  or  injury  of  the  medullary  part  of  the  bone*  This  state- 
ment is  liable,  however,  to  exceptions;  for,  in  persons  of  a  scrofu- 
lous constitution,  a  slight  disturbance  in  the  nutrient  processes  of  a 
bone  by  a  trivial  blow,  or  exposure  to  the  influence  of  a  damp  cold 
atmosphere,  will  bring  on  suppuration  in  the  cancellous  texture. 

It  is  only  the  cancellous  texture,  or  medullary  cavity  of  a  bone, 
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that  is  liable  to  suppuration;  or,  at  all  events,  suppuration  cannot 
take  place  in  the  solid  parts  of  a  bone,  unless  their  tissue  be  pre^ 
viously  expanded  and  loosened  by  the  effect  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. Whenever  a  bone  suppurates,  there  is  generally  more  or  less 
absorption  of  it;  and  sometimes  while  the  interior  texture  is  remov- 
ed by  the  absorbents,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  cavity,  the  ex- 
ternal shell  is  expanded,  constituting  the  case  technically  named 
spina  ventosa.  Many  inflammations  of  bone,  followed  by  caries, 
or  necrosis,  and  by  separation  of  the  periosteum  originate  from  in- 
flammation, disease,  or  injury  of  the  medullary  membrane.  At 
length  the  matter  makes  its  way  under  the  skin,  by  causing  the  absorp- 
tion of  parts  of  the  most  superficial  side  of  the  bony  cavity;  then 
a  soft  swelling  and  fluctuation  occur;  and  the  abscess  in  time  bursts , 
attended  with  great  diminution  of  suffering. 

A  collection  of  pus  may  continue,  however,  for  a  surprising 
length  of  time,  within  the  texture  of  a  bone,  and  keep  up  very  per- 
plexing symptoms.  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  London  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  there  is  a  paper  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  on  small 
abscesses  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  tibia,  attended  with  en- 
largement of  the  bone,  which  continued  for  many  years  to  distress 
the  patient,  until  the  matter  was  discharged  with  the  trephine.  In 
the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  are  some  other  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  were  treated  in  a  similar  way.  When  a  cavity,  or  cyst  in  a 
bone  is  full  of  purulent  matter,  the  making  of  a  prompt  and  free 
outlet  for  it  is  generally  the  principal  indication;  but  this  rule  is  not 
always  applicable,  where  the  matter  is  the  product  of  a  specific 
disease,  as  such  operation  would  often  render  the  patient's  condition 
worse. 

With  respect  to  the  osseous  cysts,  termed  by  the  older  surgeons, 
8pin<B  verUosm^  their  formation,  perhaps,  cannot  always  be  referred  to 
the  mechanical  expansion  of  the  bone;  or,  at  all  events,  while  ab- 
sorption is  going  on  inwardly,  increased  deposit  is  taking  place  out- 
wardly. Hence,  as  Mr.  Stanley  observes,  the  bone  is  sometimes 
increased  in  size.  In  some  instances  the  walls  of  the  cyst  are  not 
thicker  than  paper;  in  others,  they  are  fully  an  inch  in  thickness. 
In  the  former  case,  the  tumor  may  present  a  sensation  to  the  touch, 
compared  to  the  crackling  of  parchment;  in  the  latter,  the  feel  of  a 
solid  bony  swelling,  or  exostosis.  The  contents  also  vary,  being 
either  a  serous  or  puriilent  fluid,  or  the  products  of  specific  disease, 
as  scrofulous,  or  medullary  matter. 

^cute  inflammation  of  6one,  taking  place  as  an  effect  of  idiopa- 
thic periostitis,  requires  leeches,  fomentations,  poultices,  calomel, 
and  opium,  saline  purgatives,  and  other  antiphlogistic  means,  includ- 
ing quietude  and  low  diet.  When  the  inflammation  is  chronic,  the 
treatment  must  be  chiefly  regulated  by  the  consideration  of  its  cause, 
whether  syphilitic,  scronilous,  or  the  joint  effect  of  mercury,  cold, 
excesses,  and  irregularity  of  diet  and  regimen,  and  an  impaired  con- 
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i^titution.  I  believe,  diat  we  do  not  frequently  meet  with  no€le3  in 
syphilitic  patients,  unless  these  individuals  have  been  using  mercury 
b  an  injudicious  manner,  that  is  to  say,  irregularly  or  immoderately, 
and  without  keeping  themselves  in  a  proper  uniform  temperature  at 
home,  during  the  mercurial  course.  Under  such  neglect,  the  united 
influence  of  the  original  disease,  and  the  mercury  itself  on  the  con- 
stitution, thus  unbirly  dealt  with,  seems  to  produce  a  considerable 
tendency  to  inflammation  'of  the  periosteum,  or  even  of  the  osseous 
texture  itself.  Hence  nodes,  caries,  and  necrosis,  as  complications 
of  the  venereal  disease. 

Simple  absorpHon,  or  removal  of  bone^  unattended  with  any  for- 
mation of  pu^,  or  inchorous  matter,  should  be  discriminated  from 
cariesy  as  it  is  completely  a  local  affection,  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  aneurisms,  and  other  swellings  on  the  osseous  texture.  It  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature,  to  repair 
the  injury  of  texture;  for  which  purpose,  she  throws  out  new  bony 
matter  near  the  chasm  that  has  been  produced. 

Caries  or  ulceration  of  bones.  Some  years  ago,  cartes  and  ne- 
crosis were  not  duly  discriminated  from  one  another,  though  the  for- 
mer is  as  different  from  the  latter,  as  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  is 
from  mortification.  While  cartes  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
an  inflamed  or  irritated  state  of  a  bone,  some  of  whose  textures  be- 
comes absorbed,  so  that  a  chasm  is  produced  in  it,  without  its  vi- 
tality being  destroyed;  necrosis  is  another  condition,  involving  the 
complete  or  partial  death  of  the  original  bone,  and  often  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  one,  or  by  the  more  or  less  complete  repaur 
of  the  part  that  has  been  destroyed. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  cartes  of  bones  and  ulc^ation 
of  soft  parts  are  striking.  Each  affection  is  preceded  by  inflamma" 
Hon;  each  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  matter;  each  may  be 
followed  by  the  production  of  granulations;  each  may  arise  from 
fecal  or  constitutional  causes;  and  each  may  be  combined  with  the 
total  extinction  of  vitality  in  certain  points  of  the  textures  affected. 
Thus,  precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  we  often  see  ulceration  and 
sloughing  exhibited  together  in  the  soft  parts,  we  also  frequently 
find  cartes  and  necrosis  prevailing  together  in  the  bones.  Some 
portions  of  the  osseous  texture  seem  to  perish,  and  to  be  detached 
from  the  living  parts  of  the  bone,  while,  in  other  places,  caries  is 
making  its  attack  and  producing  its  usual  effects. 

The  venereal  disease  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  caries,  but  more 
frequently  of  necrosis;  and  very  often  of  both  affections  together. 
On  other  occasions,  it  leads  to  the  production  of  nodes  and  other 
x)hanees  in  the  osseous  system  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

The  bones  are  all  liable  to  caries,  though  the  soft  or  spongy  por- 
tions of  them  are  most  commonly  the  seat  of  it,  especially  the  bod- 
ies of  the  vertebre,  the  sternum,  the  upper  heads  of  the  femur  and 
4ibia,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  tarsus,  and  carpus. 


Sometimes  the  disease  may  be  traced  to  the  effect  of  local  inju- 
ries, followed  by  considerable  inflammation  and  abscess;  but  it  is 
still  more  conmionly  seen  as  the  consequence  of  scrofula  and  syphilis. 
In  whatever  manner  occasioned,  it  is  at  first  attended  with  some 
pain  in  the  bone,  and  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  neighboring 
soft  parts.  Generally,  an  abscess  of  a  more  or  less  chronic  nature 
is  formed  over  the  diseased  bone,  breaking  and  discharging  a  thin 
ichorous  bloody  matter,  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  smell.  The  m- 
teguments  around  the  opening,  assume  a  dark,  unhealthy  livid  tinge. 
If  a  probe  be  introduced,  the  surface  of  the  bone  will  be  felt  to  be 
rough  and  bare,  and  if  the  disease  be  seated  in  the  head  of  a  bone, 
a  probe  will  sometimes  pass  into  the  cancellous  texture,  without  any 
material  resistance.  There  is  a  softening  and  partial  absorption  of 
the  bony  texture,  some  of  which  crumbles  away  on  the  slightest 
touch. 

The  disease  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  pale  fungous 
granulations,  and  the  discharge  of  a  thin,  foetid  dark  colored,  or 
bloody  matter,  which  blackens  a  silver  probe.  The  aperture, 
formed  in  the  skin,  does  not  heal,  but  becomes  what  is  termed  a^- 
tula^  through  which  the  matter,  and  sometimes  little  particles  of  the 
diseased  bone,  find  their  way  outwards. 

The  worm-eaten  cariesy  as  it  is  called,  which  perforates  a  bone 
at  innumerable  points,  and  in  an  infinite  number  of  directions,  and 
which  used  formerly  to  be  so  common  in  syphilis,  as  then  treated, 
would  appear  to  begin  with  disease  and  suppuration  in  the  diploe, 
the  worm  eaten'appearance  being  afterwards  caused  by  the  pus  caus* 
ing  numerous  apertures  to  be  formed  in  the  skull  for  its  escape. 

Around  the  carious  part  of  a  bone,  from  scroinla,  may  firequent- 
ly  be  noticed  new  bony  deposits,  in  the  form  of  spiculs,  or  tubercles 
and  projections,  sometimes  extending  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  diseased  joint.  These  productions  may  be  the  result  of 
periostitis.  As  Mr.  Stanley  observes,  generally  around  an  ulcer 
m  bone,  there  is  found  a  heaping  up  of  osseous  matter,  proportioned 
to  the  activity  of  the  process,  and  analogous  to  the  thickening,  which 
occurs  around  an  ulcer  in  soft  parts.  This  fact  is  well  represent- 
ed in  one  of  Weidmann's  excellent  plates.  Its  presence  Mr.  Stan- 
ley considers  to  be  characteristic  of  the  inflammation  by  which  the 
ulcer  was  formed;  for  a  similar  thickening  and  increased  density  it 
believed  by  him  not  to  exist  around  bone,  which  has  been  progress 
sively  absorbed  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumor;  nor 
around  some  specific  ulcers  of  bone,  as  those  occuring  in  scrofula, 
syphilis,  and  lupus.  With  respect  to  scrofulous  disease  of  bones, 
however,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  rough  deposits  in  its  vi- 
cinity, which  I  have  described,  and  of  which  there  are  several  fine 
specinoens  in  the  Museum  of  University  CoUeee.  The  bone  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  carious  part  of  it,  if  mjected,  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  vascular. 


Caries  may  occyr  at  any  period  of  life;  but  is  most  frequent  in 
young  subjects.  This  fact  may  admit  of  explanation  by  the  consid- 
eration, that  scrofula,  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
caries,  principally  affects  children  and  young  persons.  Syphilitic 
caries,  and  caries  from  the  effects  of  external  injuries,  are  met  with 
m  individuals  of  every  age. 

The  treatment  of  caries  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  view  entertain- 
ed of  its  causes.  If  the  disease  should  have  arisen  from  a  local  in- 
jury and  have  followed  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  resulting 
from  the  violence,  without  being  accompanied  by  any  marks  of 
general  disorder  of  the  system,  any  traces  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  or 
scurvy,  we  should  then  be  justified  in  regarding  the  affection  of  the 
bone  as  completely  local.  In  the  early  stage,  we  could  only  em- 
ploy such  treatment  as  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  might  require; 
generally  antiphlogistic  treatment  until  the  inflammation  had  subsid- 
ed. Afterwards,  we  should  aim  either  at  removing  the  carious  por- 
tion of  bone,  or  at  stopping  the  morbid  action,  in  which  caries  con- 
sists, and  exciting  such  a  change  in  the  bone,  as  will  lead  to  a  cure. 
Mr.  Stanley  lays  it  down  as  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that,  after 
ulceration  of  the  osseous  tissue,  or  caries,  as  it  is  termed,  the  lost 
bone  is  never  reproduced.  The  utmost  reparation,  he  finds,  is  the 
cicatrization  of  the  parts  around  it.  In  ulceration  penetrating  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia,  however,  he  has  seen  the  vacancy  fiUed  up  by  a 
grisdy  substance,  vrith  osseous  points  scattered  through  it,  but  nev- 
er sufficiently  to  render  it  a  mass  of  bone.  In  the  cure  of  caries 
of  the  vertebras,  the  deficiency  is  not  filled  up  with  new  bone,  but 
the  surfaces,  above  and  below,  approximate  and  unite. 

With  respect  to  the  removal  of  carious  portions  of  bone,  the 
practice  is  sanctioned  by  some  surgeons  of  eminence,  who  think  that 
more  good  may  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  by  cutting  instruments, 
than  will  generally  be  accomplished  in  as  many  years  by  nature,  even 
when  aided  by  medicines  and  local  applications.  This  is  sometimes 
true;  for,  even  when  the  disease  arises  from  constitutional  causes, 
and  requires  internal  remedies,  accordingly,  such  remedies  may  stop 
the  progress  of  caries,  but  are  frequently  quite  inadequate  to  bring 
about  a  new  healthy  action  in  the  part,  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  cure: 
this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  The  caries  produced  by  sy- 
philis, and  scurvy,  may  be  completely  stopped,  and  cured  by  reme- 
dies adapted  to  those  particular  states  ot  the  constitution.  And 
even  the  caries  arising  from  scrofula,  though  less  under  the  control 
of  internal  medicines,  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  counter-irrita- 
tion, and  the  administration  of  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  tlie  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  steel,  and  other  medicines  required  to  amend  the 
state  of  the  constitution. 

Caries,  resulting  from  local  causes,  accidental  injury,  &c.  may 
also  get  well,  without  any  occasbn  for  the  excision  of  the  diseased 
portion  of  bone. 


But  when  caries  presents  no  reasonable  prospect  of  cure  bj  any 
internal  plan  of  treatment,  and  the  part  is  so  situated  as  to  admit  of 
removal,  the  indication  is  clear.  The  requisite  denudation  of  the 
diseased  part  of  the  bone  is  to  be  made,  and  the  disease  either  cut 
or  scraped  away.  Sometimes,  however,  bstead  of  this  practice, 
we  may  try  the  plan  of  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  carious  part  by 
dressing  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  diluted 
nitrous  acid.  Setons,  issues,  or  blisters,  near  carious  bone,  are  fre- 
quently of  great  service. 

Necrosis  is  the  death  of  a  portion  of  bone,  sometimes  of  the 
greater  part  of  it;  for,  not  unfrequently,  the  whole  shaft  of  one  of 
the  long  cylindrical  bones  is  destroyed.  Generally,  however,  the  head 
of  the  bone  escapes;  the  articular  parts  are  spared;  and,  when  the 
new  shaft  is  formed,  the  original  portions  left,  which  are  commonly 
the  ends  of  the  bone,  become  grafted,  as  it  were,  on  the  new  osse- 
ous case. 

After  a  portion  of  a  bone  has  perished,  or  fallen  mto  the  condition 
of  necrosis,  its  detachment  and  removal  becomes  as  necessary  for  the 
process  of  reparation  and  the  cure  of  the  patient,  as  the  taking 
away  of  any  other  extraneous  substance  lodged  in  the  body,  and 
keeping  up  irritation,  suppuration, .  and  other  effects;  indeed,  the 
dead  bone  is  to  be  now  regarded  as  an  extraneous  substance,  and  its 
removal  from  the  part,  either  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents*,  or 
some  other  natural  process,  or  by  surgical  proceedings,  is  absolutely 
necessary^  It  matters  not,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
concerned,  whether  merely  one  layer  of  the  bone  is  affected  with 
necrosis,  or  the  whole  substance  of  it — the  disease  is  still  essentially 
of  the  same  kind;  and  the  various  circumstances  of  depth  and  ex- 
tent, to  which  the  disease  may  have  proceeded,  relate  only  to  its 
severity.  In  this  point  of  view,  they  certainly  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  respect  to  the  prognosis,  the  prospect  of  cure,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  will  necessarily  elapse  before  this  desirable 
event  can  be  accomplished. 

While  caries  mostly  affects  the  spongy  parts  of  bones,  and  those 
bones  which  are  of  a  light  texture,  necrosis  is  found  to  attack  prin- 
cipally the  harder  parts  of  bones,  and  those  bones  which  naturally 


*  In  casea  of  necroaia,  *'  the  whole  of  the  old  bone,  provided  it  be  not  exposed,  is 
carried  off  hj  the  absorbents,  into  the  system,"  &c. — Marcartney  on  Inflammation, 
p.  41.  This  is  the  common  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gulliver  is  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  *'  if  a  piece  of  bone,  traly  dead,  be  inclosed  within  a  new  osseons  cylinder, 
then  it  is  indeed  a  bad  case  of  necrosis,  which  the  patient  will  carry  to  the  grave 
with  him,  nnless  relieved  of  the  sequestrum  otherwise  than  by  absorption."  (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxi.  p.  6.)  The  experiments  and  preparations,  on  which  this 
inference  is  founded,  are  admitteid,  however,  by  Mr.  Gulliver  himself,  not  to  anx>nnt 
to  a  peremptory  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  absorption  of  dead  bone.     ( Op.  ciL 

L18.)     I  have  attended  so  many  patients,  in  whom  the  sequestrum  has  ultimately 
appeared,  that  either  its  absorption,  or  dissolution,  seems  to  me  a  iact  admitting  ii 
DO  dispute,  difficult  and  slow  as  the  change  frequently  is. 
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contain  the  greatest  quaottty  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  are  of  a  firm 
compact  texture;  and  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  those  circum* 
stances,  which  would  produce  necrosis  in  the  harder  parts  of  bones, 
seem  mostly  to  cause  caries  when  they  exert  their  operation  on  the 
softer  spongy  parts  of  the  skeleton.  Among  the  bones  most  fre- 
quently attacked  by  necrosis,  I  may  mention,  first,  the  tibia,  then 
the  femur,  the  lower  jaw,  the  clavicle,  the  radius,  and  the  ulna. 
The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  abo  frequently  the  seat  of  necrosis. 
Of  all  the  bones,  none  so  frequently  suffers  irom  necrosis  as  the  ti- 
bia. The  disease  is  one  to  which  both  sexes  are  liable,  and  this  at 
any  period  of  life;  yet  we  find,  that  the  disease  is  more  common  in 
children  and  young  persons,  and  especially  in  4hose  of  scrofulous 
constitutions,  than  in  other  individuals.  But  this  observation  roust 
be  received  with  one  qualification,  namely,  that  all  persons  who  are 
exposed  to  dangerous  and  laborious  employments,  or  whose  pursuits 
render  them  liable  to  suffer  from  accidental  external  violence,  are 
firequently  the  subjects  of  necrosis,  and  this,  whatever  may  be  their 
age  or  the  nature  of  their  constitutions. 

Although  the  most  extensive  forms  or  degrees  of  necrosis  are 
chiefly  seen  in  the  long  cylbdrical  bones,  we  do  also  sometimes 
meet  with  them  in  the  flat  ones;  and  even  the  short  thick  bones  are 
occasionally  quite  destroyed.  I  have,  indeed,  already  explained, 
that  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  not  unfrequendy  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  that  the  lower  jaw  is  often  affected.  In  the  records  of 
surgery,  many  mstances  are  given  in  which  the  scapula  was  attacked. 
Cases  do  sometimes  happen,  but  they  are  uncommon,  b  which  the 
articular  parts  of  bones  are  destroyed,  or  involved  in  the  mischief 
of  necrosis;  and,  then,  as  the  shaft  is  more  or  less  destroyed  at  the 
same  time,  the  prognosis  is  generally  unfavorable,  and  amputation  of 
the  limb  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 

Every  thing  affecting  the  periosteum,  the  substance  of  the  bone, 
or  the  medulla  in  such  a  way  as  to  interrupt  the  nutrition  of  the  bone, 
may  conduce  to  the  origin  of  necrosis.  The  causes,  therefore,  of 
necrosis,  may  be  divided  into  external  and  intemaL  The  external 
cauies  are  principally  severe  contusions,  bad  compound  fractures, 
the  pressure  and  irritation  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  substance  of  the 
bone  itself,  or  in  its  cancellous  structure,  (the  lodgment  of  a  mus- 
ket-ball there,  for  example,  may  produce  necrosis,)  the  long-con- 
tinued exposure  of  the  surface  of  a  bone  deprived  of  its  perios- 
teum to  the  air;  or  the  irritation  of  it  with  acid  or  caustic  applica- 
tions will  produce  a  similar  effect.  Thus  sometimes  the  free  use 
of  strong  concentrated  acids  in  the  treatment  of  sloughing  ulcers  on 
the  shin  will,  if  care  be  not  taken,  produce  necrosis  of  the  tibia. 
In  University  College  Museum  is  a  necrosis  of  part  of  the  cranium 
from  a  burn. 

The  general  rule,  when  the  walls  of  a  cylindrical  bone  perish  in 
their  whole  extent,  the  medullary  texture  suffers  with  them;  but. 
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Mr.  Stanley  refers  to  a  remarkable* excepdoo,  in  which,  in  conse* 
queoce  of  the  application  of  nitric  acid  to  a  phagedenic  ulcer,  the 
whole  of  the  periosteum,  covering  the  tibia,  became  inflamed;  the 
walls  of  the  bone  perished;  but  the  medullary  texture  escaped.* 

Whenever  the  old  surgeons  saw  a  portion  of  bone  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  deprived  of  its  periosteum,  they  concluded  that  a 
cure  was  impossible  without  exfoliation  of  the  part  of  the  bone  thus 
uncovered;  they  fancied  that  it  would  of  necessity  become  attacked 
with  necrosis,  and  thrown  off  from  the  livbg  part  of  the  bone  before 
a  cure  could  be  accomplished.  But  this  was  taking  an  erroneous 
view:  if  does  not  follow,  that  a  bone  must  die  and  exfoliate  under  these 
circumstances.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  bone  has  suffered  much  contu- 
sion, if  the  patient  is  old,  feeble,  and  unhealthy,  and,  especially,  if 
the  exposure  has  been  long  continued,  necrosis  will  most  probably 
take  place.  But  former  practitioners  were  confirmed  in  their  erro- 
neous opinion  by  invariably  committing  two  errors  in  the  treatment 
of  these  cases;  in  the  first  place,  they  did  not  take  care  to  cover 
the  exposed  portion  of  bone  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  soft 
parts,  which  Imd  been  detached  from  them,  and  thrown  back  in  the 
form  of  a  flap;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  commonly  dressed 
the  wound  with  irritating  applications,  and  with  what  they  conceived 
was  calculated  to  promote  exfoliation.  Such  practice  would  of 
course  tend  to  confirm  the  view  which  they  had  taken  of  the  case; 
for,  under  the  kind  of  treatment  referred  to,  necrosis  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  follow:  whereas,  if  they  had  promptly  covered  the  ex- 
posed bone  with  the  soft  parts,  and  had  then  resorted  to  proper  dress- 
ings, they  would  soon  have  discovered,  that  the  simple  exposure  of 
the  surface  of  a  bone  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  necrosis;  and 
that  exfoliation  is  not  always  to  be  apprehended  as  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. We  know  that  the  osseous  texture  does  not  depend  entirely 
on  the  arteries  of  the  periosteum  for  its  nutrition;  and  that  those  of 
the  medullary  membrane  are  materially  concerned  in  this  function; 
hence,  it  docs  not  follow,  that  a  bone  must  perish,  because  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  periosteum.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  patient  be  young, 
and  bis  constitution  sound;  if  the  bone  be  not  too  much  contused,  and 
not  kopt  exposed  too  long  to  the  atmosphere,  or  dressed  with  impro- 
per drying,  astringent,  spirituous  applications;  the  production  of  ne- 
crosis may  generally  be  avoided.  AH  this  implies,  however,  that  the 
viol(?n(:e  which  has  g;iven  rise  to  the  accident,  has  not  operated  too 
much  on  the  medullary  texture.  When  a  limb  has  suffered  such  a 
degree  of  injury,  that  the  periosteum  is  detached  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  along  with  the  soft  parts,  an  injudicious  method  of  pro- 
ceeding will  of  course  bring  on  necrosis  of  the  exposed  bone;  but^ 
if  the  loosened  flap  of  soft  parts  be  immediately  laid  down  again, 
and  no  stimulant  applications  be  used,  there  may  be  no  necrosis  at 

*  Med.  Gjiz.  vol.  xx.  p.  498. 


all,  and,  of  course,  no  exfoliation;  granulauons  wiU  spring  up  from 
the  surface  of  the  bone;  these  will  unite  to  those  arising  from  the 
soft  parts,  and  a  complete  cure  will  often  follow  with  extraordinary 
expedition,  particularly  in  young  and  healthy  subjects. 

But  necrosis,  and  the  worst  forms  of  it,  may  proceed  from  iitfer- 
nal  causeSj  or  from  such  as  affect  the  bone,  through  the  medium  of 
the  constitution.  Experience  proves  that  necrosis  may  follow  that 
deranged  and  debilitated  state  of  the  system  remaining  after  various 
kinds  of  febrile  disturbance.  The  origin  of  some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  necrosis  may  be  attributed  to  the  debilitating  efiects  of  ty- 
phus fever,  small-pox,  or  measles.  Scrofula,  lues  venerea,  scurvy, 
and  the  prejudicial  influence  of  a  badly  conducted  course  of  mercu- 
ry, have  all  been  known,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  excite 
necrosis.  When  mercury  gives  rise  to  this  affection,  it  is  generally 
when  that  medicine  is  administered  for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  and  the 

Eatient  does  not,  during  such  mercurial  course,  take  proper  care  of 
imself,  being  exposed  to  the  vicisitudes  of  the  weather,  or  incau- 
tious in  his  diet.  In  manv  instances,  the  mischief  is  brought  on  by 
the  mercury  being  given  m  excess,  or  by  small  quantities  acting 
with  unusual  violence.  The  bones  which  most  frequently  sufier 
under  these  circumstances,  are  the  lower  jaw,  and  part  of  the  alve- 
olar processes  of  the  upper  jaw.  Necrosis  and  abscesses  are  fre- 
iiuently  combined  together;  we  sometimes  find  matter  on  the  sur- 
ace  of  a  bone,  part  of  which  has  perished;  but  the  latter  circum- 
stance is  usually  in  consequence  of  the  very  inflammation  which  gave 
rise  to  the  abscess,  having  extended  its  effects  to  the  bone  itself; 
the  bone,  therefore,  suffers  from  the  same  causes  as  produced  the 
suppuration.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  conceive  that  an  abscess 
may  produce  necrosis,  when  its  pressure  operates  upon  the  bone  in 
an  extraordinary  degree;  then,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  necrosis 
may  be  occasioned  by  an  abscess,  but  certainly  not  by  any  corro- 
sive qualities  of  pus. 

The  symptoms  of  necrosis  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease  and  the  nature  of  its  cause.  When  it  is  of 
limited  extent,  that  is,  when  it  is  merely  superficial,  not  extending 
deeply  into  the  bone,  and  arises  in  consequence  of  external  vio- 
lence, the  symptoms  will  not  be  very  different  from  those  of 
a  common  phlegmonous  abscess.  Suppuration  occurs  in  the  soft 
parts,  and,  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  discharged,  if  a  probe  is  intro- 
duced, the  bare  bone  is  felt.  In  such  a  case,  unless  there  be 
an  extensive  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts,  there 
may  be  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance;  but  when  the  ne- 
crosis is  more  considerable,  and  the  soft  parts  are  more  extensive- 
ly implicated  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  in  the  disorder, 
then  there  will  be  a  greater,  and  sometimes  a  violent  derange- 
ment of  the  system.  But  there  is  a  form  of  necrosis— one,  in 
which  the  patient  is  generally  young  and  of  a  scrofulous  habit 


of  body,  and  in  whieh  the  booes  of  tbe  carpus,  or  tarsus,  or  the  pha- 
langes of  tbe  fingers  suffer.  In  such  cases,  an  iudolent  swelling  first 
forms,  unattended  with  much  pain  or  disturbance  of  tbe  system; 
at  length  a  fluid  collects  in  the  part,  which  bursts  and  pours  out  an 
ichorous  matter.  In  this  stage,  if  a  probe  be  introduced,  we  may 
feel  the  bone  to  be  bare  and  rough — in  fact,  it  is  already  in  the  state 
of*  necrosis.  It  is  chiefly  in  individuals,  thus  predisposed  to  the 
disease,  that  we  also  meet  with  those  formidable  examples  of  ne- 
crosis, in  which  the  whole  slmft  of  a  long  cylindrical  bone  perishes. 
In  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  persons,  on  tbe  application  of  some  excit- 
ing cause,  the  death  of  tbe  whole  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  or  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  some  other  bone,  frequently  occurs.  When  the 
disease  arises  in  individuals,  whose  state  of  constitution  promotes 
the  origin  and  wide  spread  of  disease  in  the  osseous  system,  necrosis 
'  generally  begins  with  a  deep-seated  and  excruciating  pain  in  \he 
limb,  followed  by  a  general  swelling,  involving  the  whole  of  that 

?art  of  the  member,  and  mostly  including  also  the  two  nearest  joints, 
t  is,  however,  much  greater  about  the  centre  of  the  limb  than 
elsewhere;  and  one  of  its  characters  is,  that  it  seems  to  have  no 
definite  boundary,  presenting  every  where  a  remarkably  firm  unyield- 
ing feel.  The  patient  experiences  no  alleviation  of  his  sufierings 
till  matter  forms  and  the  abscess  bursts,  and  then  there  is  generally 
some  diminution  of  the  pain;  but  it  is  found  that,  on  tbe  escape 
of  the  matter,  the  tumor  does  not  subside  in  the  degree  usually  re- 
marked in  a  common  abscess  under  similar  circumstances;  there 
still  remains  an  immense  swelling,  which  is  of  a  firm  unyielding  kind, 
depending  upon  the  great  quantity  of  coagulating  lymph  effused 
around  the  dead  bone,  the  thickened  state  of  tbe  periosteum,  and 
the  oedematous  state  of  the  cellular  tissue.  These  circumstances 
explain  why  there  is  but  little  subsidence  of  the  sweHins  imme- 
diately after  the  matter  has  been  let  out,  or  found  an  outlet  for  itself. 
Tf  a  probe  be  introduced  after  the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  it  passes 
onwards  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  bone,  a  portion  of  which  may  often 
be  felt  to  be  bare  and  rou^.  In  all  these  cases  we  should  let  out 
the  matter  early,  for  the  sooner  this  is  done,  tbe  sooner  will  the  patient 
experience  a  diminution  of  the  agony  attending  tbe  confinement  of 
deep-seated  matter.  After  the  abscess  has  made  its  way  out,  or 
been  discharged  by  puncture,  tbe  opening  or  openings  (for  there 
are  sometimes  more  than  one)  will  not  heal  up  very  speedily;  in 
fact,  they  are  converted  into  fistule,  and  losing  all  disposition  to 
cicatrize,  they  emit  fungous  granulations  around  their  orifices.  The 
indisposition  of  these  fistuhe  to  heal,  however,  does  not  usually  de- 
pend upon  any  other  impediment  than  the  presence  of  the  dead  bcme 
m  the  hmb,  the  se^ttrum^  which,  in  the  manner  of  an  extraneous 
body,  keeps  up  irntation  and  suppuration.  Hence,  nature  seems  to 
maintain  the  fistuk>us  apertures,  in  order  that  whatever  pus  is  form- 
ed may  flow  out,  and  sometimes  as  experience  proves,  lor  the  pass- 


age  of  tbe  dead  boaa  itself.  In  ccMisequenee  of  tbe  pretence  of 
the  sequestrum  and  tbe  loog-cootioued  sapfwuration  ther^y  pro- 
duced,  the  sympatbedc  inflammatory  fever,  which  attends  the  first 
stages  of  an  extensive  necrosis,  is  soon  converted  into  a  febrile  dis- 
turbance of  tbe  hectic  type;  mdeed,  the  disease  generally  goes  on 
so  long,  and  the  discharge  sometimes  continues  ror  such  an  bd^- 
nite  length  of  time,  that  the  constitution  may  be  reduced  to  the  low- 
est state  of  weakness;  and,  in  addition  to  the  hectic,  there  are  oc- 
casional attacks  of  irritative  fever,  by  which  the  patient  is  brought 
into  great  danger,  such  danger  as  admits  of  no  means  for  its  remov- 
al, except  an  operation  for  the  extraction  of  the  sequestrum,  the 
cause  of  all  this  suffering  and  peril;  or  if  tbe  disease  be  not  in 
a  state  for  such  proceeding,  we  may  be  caUed  upon  to  perform  am- 
putation of  the  limb,  in  order  to  save  the  patient's  life.  Before  we 
can  say  positively  that  necrosis  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  * 
a  probe,  for  until  we  can  touch  a  portion  of  dead  bone,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  the  disease  has  occurred.  Sometimes,  however^ 
when  the  dead  portion  of  bone  lies  superficiaUy,  we  may  actually 
see  a  part  of  it  within  the  fistula,  or  at  the  bottom  of  an  ulcerated 
chasm. 

The  color  of  a  sequestrum  is  not  always  the  same;  it  is  often 
perfectly  white;  and  when  a  portion  of  bone  is  whiter  dian  natural, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  in  the  state  of  necrosis.  Generally  when 
the  dead  bone  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes brown  or  black,  and  every  body  knows,  that  a  bone  with  this 
appearance  has  perished.  In  particular  instances,  where  the 
whiteness  is  not  much  increased,  there  may  be  doubt;  but  if  a 
brown  tinge  be  seen  upon  the  exposed  bone,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  is  dead.  Excessive  whiteness,  or  a  darker  color  than  natural,  is 
a  sure  indication  of  necrosis.  When  a  sequestrum  lies  deeply,  and 
is  not  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is-  generally  white,  or  of  a  light  brown 
color;  but  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmos- 
phere, or  remained  long  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  ulcer,  it  assumes 
a  darkish,  or  even  a  black  hue. 

The  process  of  exfolioHon^  or  that  process  by  which  the  dead 
portion  of  a  bone  is  separated  from  the  living  portion,  has  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  process  by  which  sloughs  of  the  soft  parts 
are  thrown  off;  especially  this  will  seem  the  case,  if  we  make  doe 
allowance  for  the  greater  slowness  with  which  all  changes  m  the 
bones  are  carried  on.  In  making  an  issue,  the  first  step  is  to  kill 
a  portion  of  the  skin.  Ver}'  soon  increased  vascularity  of  tbe  ad- 
jacent skin  is  noticed,  and  a  red  line  forms  immediately  around  tbe 
eschar.  And  so  it  is  with  bone;  the  parts,  surrounding  tbe  dead 
portion,  direcdy  become  preternaturaUy  vascular,  or  (to  use  Hun* 
ter's  expression)  inflamed.*     A  groove  is  next  formed  all  roimd 
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the  sequestrum,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  iiie  absorbents  of  the  adjoining  liring  bone,  or,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  first  demonstrated,  the  groove  is  formed  by  the  absorption 
of  that  part  of  the  living  bone  which  is  contiguous  to  the  dead;  its 
earthy  matter  being  first  taken  away,  and  then  its  animal  part.  The 
groove  begins  on  the  surfac^,  and  extends  gradually  more  and  more 
deeply,  until  the  dead  portion  is  completely  undermined  and  de- 
tached; in  this  respect,  we  recognise  also  a  correspondence  to 
what  happens  in  the  separation  of  sloughs.  As  the  groove  deepens, 
it  is  occupied  by  granulations  arising  from  the  living  bone;  and 
hence,  as  Mr.  Stanley  observes,  on  removing  the  sequestrum,  we 
see  next  to  it,  not  the  surface  of  the  living  bone,  but  a  layer  of  vas- 
cular granulations.  And,  m  correspondence  with  the  granulations 
that  have  sprung  up  from  the  living  bone,  there  is  the  weU-known 
rough  surface  of  the  dead,  with  its  multitude  of  prominences  and 
excavations,  fitted  to  the  granulations,  which,  as  it  were,  push  out 
the  dead  heme  from  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged.  In  ^e  course 
of  time,  a  sequestrum  may  be  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  size,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  originally,  the  greater  part  being  removed, 
and  unless  the  portion  that  is  lost  undergo  some  unexplained  kind  of 
dissolution,  as  suspected  by  M.  Velpeau  and  others,  or  come  away 
in  minute  particles  with  the  discbarge,  I  know  of  no  agents  for  the 
production  of  this  change,  but  the  absorbents.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever may  be  the  inability  of  the  absorbents  to  remove  a  loose  and 
perfectly  separtUed piece  of  dead  bone^  experience  fumbhes  very  con- 
vincing proofs,  that  dead  bone  may  be  absorbed  tohile  retaining  its 
connexion  with  the  living  bone,*  In  University  College  hospital,  I 
have  repeatedly  noticed  the  disappearance  of  portions  of  dead  bone, 
which  had  been  plainly  felt  in  wounds  and  ulcers  for  several  weeks, 
and  interfered  with  the  healing  process. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  cylin- 
drical bone,  the  periosteum  (if  spared),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
portion  of  bone  about  to  be  destroyed,  always  becomes  thickened 
and  more  vascular  than  natural,  and  continues  in  this  state  during 
the  formation  of  the  substitute  for  the  old  bone;  but  as  soon  as 
this  process  is  finished,  and  particularly  after  the  detachment  of 
the  sequestrum,  the  periosteum  returns  to  its  natural  condition, 
and  loses  its  increased  vascularity;  its  inner  surface  has  no  longer 
the  pulpy,  granular,  highly  vascular  texture  which  it  had  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  case,  when  the  office  of  producing  the  new  bony  for- 
mation round  the  sequestrum  devolved  upon  it.  After  the  seques- 
trum has  been  completely  loosened,  it  still  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  abscess  or  ulcer,  and  within  the  new  bony  case,  and  would 
sometimes  continue  there  a  considerable  time,  keeping  up  pain,  irri- 
tation, and  discharge,  were  we  not  to  introduce  forceps  and  remove 
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it,  and  evea  to  moke  such  incisions  for  the  purpose,  and  such  le* 
moval  of  a  part  of  the  new  deposit  of  bone  as  maj  be  requisite. 
Occasionally  the  sequestrum  is  not  only  perfectly  loose,  but  so  su- 
perficial and  exposed,  that  it  can  be  taken  away  without  any  occasion 
for  the  knife,  trephine,  or  saw.  When  an  abscess,  ulcer,  or  fistula 
is  complicated  with  dead  bone,  it  is  a  rule  in  sui^ery  always  to  re- 
move the  sequestrum  as  soon  as  possible,  that  is,  directly  it  is 
loose,  and  for  this  purpose  to  practise  such  operations  as  may  be 
necessary.  But  not  only  is  the  sequestrum  often  loosened  and 
thrown  off  from  the  living  bone  by  spontaneous  or  natural  process- 
es, (and  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  considerable  portions 
of  the  shafts  of  the  humerus  and  femur  have  been  thus  detached, 
coming  out  through  the  integuments  without  the  aid  of  any  formal 
surgical  operation,)  not  only  does  nature  effect  all  this,  but,  when 
the  entire  shaft  of  a  bone  has  been  destroyed,  she  makes  wonderful, 
and  generally  most  successful  efforts  to  form  a  new  bone,  that  an- 
swers almost  as  well  as  ihe  original  one.  When  the  shafts  of  the 
tibia,  humerus,  femur,  or  other  long  cylindrical  bones  are  destroy- 
ed, and  nothing  of  the  original  bone  remains  alive,  except  the  artic- 
ular extremities,  even  when  the  destruction  has  proceeded  to  this 
extent,  nature  will  form  a  new  bone,  and  the  uses  of  the  part  or 
limb  will  be  restored.  In  the  sides  of  the  new  bony  formation  are 
openings,  termed  the  cIooccb^  which  serve  for  the  escape  of  the  mat- 
ter secreted  in  the  interior  of  the  new  bone,  so  long  as  the  seques- 
trum keeps  up  irritation  there.  The  cloacs,  in  many  instances, 
take  an  oblique  course,  and  do  not  pass  straight  and  direct  into  the 
cavity  of  the  osseous  tube.  They  mostly  have  an  oval  or  a  round 
shape.  Sometimes,  however,  they  do  pass  direct  into  the  cavity 
of  the  new  bone,  a  fact  not  agreeing  exactly  with  Weidmann's  de- 
scription. No  doubt,  the  straight  direct  course  of  some  cloacee  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  flat,  as  well  as  the  cylindrical  bones,  when  attacked  with  ne- 
crosis, possess  the  power  of  reproduction  :  there  are  several  cases 
on  record,  in  which  the  scapula  was  reproduced,  after  having  been 
destroyed  by  necrosis;  and  it  is  known,  that  portions  of  the  cra- 
nium, under  particular  circumstances,  may  also  be  regenerated. 
Instances  are  related  where  nearly  the  whole  of  a  parietal  bone  was 
reproduced.  Considering  the  little  reparation  which  losses  of  por- 
tions of  the  skull  from  the  trephine,  or  external  violence,  generally 
undergo,  this  is  what  we  should  not  U  priori  expect;  yet,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  University  College,  there  is  a  remarkable  preparation,  the 
skull  of  a  person  who  had  been  trephined  forty  years  before  bis 
death,  and  where  a  considerable  portion  of  bone  was  taken 
away,  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure  restored.  Generally,  the 
reproduction  of  bone  after  trephining  does  not  happen  to  anv  great 
extent;  the  pericranium  being  destroyed,  and  both  the  tables  of 
the  skull  being  removed,  the  reparation  is  very  partial.     It  appears, 


therefore,  that  the  dura  mater  does  not  possess  a  power  of  repro- 
ducing booe  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  pericranium  or  periosteum  of 
the  booes  io  general;  however,  if  only  the  outer  table  be  removed, 
the  diploe  and  the  dura  mater  together  will  effect  the  reproduction 
of  the  lost  portion;  but,  in  other  instances,  we  rarely  find  that  any 
very  successful  attempt  is  made  by  nature  for  the  restoration  of  the 
two  destroyed  tables.  Even  fractures  of  the  skull  unite  with  diffi- 
culty and  slowness.  The  preparation  just  now  referred  to,  I  regard 
as  a  particularly  interesting  one:  in  all  probability,  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  the  patient  was  young,  perhaps  a  child;  this  I  infer  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  trephined  forty  years  before 
his  death;  and,  in  young  growing  subjects,  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion in  bones  is  always  considerably  greater  than  in  older  persons. 

Though  the  long  cylindrical  and  flat  bones,  may^e  regenerated, 
the  short  cuboid  bones  cannot  be  reproduced.  When  once  de- 
strojred,  there  can  be  no  restoration  of  them;  this  fact  is  one  which 
all  men  of  experience  are  fully  aware  of.  In  the  early  periods  of 
life,  and  in  healthy  subjects,  the  power  of  reproduction  in  bones  is 
always  greater  than  in  old  or  debilitated  persons.  It  is  also  serious- 
ly diminished  in,  particular  states  of  the  constitution,  and  especially 
when  the  individual  is  under  the  influence  of  the  worst  forms  of 
lues  venera,  or  of  cancer,  scurvy,  or  rickets.  However,  some  of 
these  constitutional  diseases  do  not  absolutely  prevent  the  reproduc- 
tion of  bone  in  every  instance;  and  exceptions  are  met  with,  in 
which  broken  bones  unite  more  or  less  completely  in  spite  of  them. 

The  next  subject,  respecting  necrosis,  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing one;  I  allude  to  the  means  adopted  by  nature  to  bring  about  the 
reproduction  of  bone.  Of  this  part  of  the  inquiry  difl!erent  patholo- 
gists give  different  accounts,  proving  that  further  investigations  into 
certain  points  would  be  desirable.  The  questions  are,  whether  na- 
ture accomplishes  her  purpose  by  means  of  the  vessels  of  the  peri- 
osteum? by  means  of  those  of  the  medullary  membrane?  or  in  ano- 
ther manner,  in  which  it  is  supposed,  that,  when  the  whole  shaft  of 
a  bone  has  been  reproduced,  the  inner  portion  of  the  bone  alone 
has  perished,  and  that  the  outer  one  has  been  saved  and  transform- 
ed into  the  new  shaft?  This  last  opinion  is  maintained  by  some 
men  of  considerable  eminence.  They  assert,  that  in  necrosis,  the 
whole  of  the  bone  does  not  really  perish,  that  the  outer  portion  is 
preserved;  and  that,  when  the  whole  shaft  seems  to  have  been  re- 
produced, it  is  m  consequence  of  the  external  layers  separating 
from  the  inner  ones,  which  alone  are  truly  destroyed.  That  the 
latter  representation  is  not  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  instances, 
I  consider  perfectly  certain;  but  whether  it  is  ever  the  case,  is  ano- 
ther question. 

Dr.  Macdonald,  who  investigated  the  subject  with  considerable 
talent,  found,  that  the  new  bone  actually  begaQ  to  be  formed  pre- 
viously to  the  complete  death  of  the  old  one.     Both  be  and  !Pra* 
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feasor  Russell  observed,  that  duriitg  the  formatioD  of  ^  new  bone, 
tbejr  could  inject  the  vessels  of  the  old.*  These  circumstances,  so 
far  as  they  go,  would  strengthen  the  doctrine,  that  the  old  bone  is 
the  source  of  the  new  one.  The  supporters  of  this  doctrine  have 
recourse  likewise  to  another  circumstance,  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  thehr  view:  they  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  that  in  all,  or  almost 
all  cases,  where  new  long  cylindrical  bones  are  formed,  the  articufar 
heads  are  saved,  so  that  these  preserved  portions  must  be  re- 
garded as  contributing  also  to  the  formation  of  the  new  bone.  But 
this  doctrine  certainly  cannot  apply  to  other  instances,  in  which  the 
whole  shaft  of  the  bone  is  known  to  have  been  destroyed  throu^ 
its  entire  thickness.  Cases  are  continually  presenting  themselves,  in 
which  from  the  thickness  of  the  sequestrum,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  whole  substance  and  diameter  of  the  original  bone  having 
perished.  Then,  how  would  the  suggested  theory  explain  the  re- 
production of  portions  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tibia  sawn 
away,  or  lost  by  the  effect  of  external  violence?  Indeed,  the  care- 
ful observation  and  correct  examination  of  the  different  stages  of 
the  process  of  reproduction,  tend  to  prove  that,  at  all  events,  in 
some  cases  the  periosteum  has  a  principal  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  osseous  matter;  for  it  is  found  to  become  thickened  and 
more  vascular  than  natural,  to  assume  a  pulpy,  granular  texture  in- 
ternally, a  new  kind  of  organisation,  fitting  it  for  its  increased  duty; 
the  cellular  tissue  external  to  it  also  becoming  swollen.  In  the  mu- 
seum of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  are  some  valuable  prepara- 
tions put  up  by  Dr.  Macartney  of  DuUin,  clearly  exhibiting  these 
facts.  The  periosteum  then  separates  from  the  portion  of  bone 
which  is  about  to  perish,  and  becomes  covered  internally  with  a 
vascular  pulpy  substance,  destined  for  the  secretion  of  the  new  bone, 
the  nidus  for  which  is,  no  doubt,  at  first  coagulating  lymph.  Such 
are  the  processes  which  usually  take  place  when  the  whole  shaft  of 
a  bone  perishes.  They  seem  to  happen  also  very  early;  for,  in 
one  instance,  which  Dr.  Macartney  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing in  an  incipient  stage,  the  separation  of  the  periosteum  had  taken 
f)lace,  though  there  was  only  a  small  abscess  formed  in  the  medul- 
ary  membrane.  These  facts  admit  of  demonstration,  and  com- 
pletely refute  the  doctrine,  which  maintains  exclusively,  that  the 
old  bone  is  invariably  the  organ  by  which  all  the  new  shaft  is  pro- 
duced. I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the 
internal  portion  perishes  and  the  outer  portion  lives,  any  more  than 
that  there  may  not  be  instances  in  which  the  destruction  is  confined 
to  the  outer  lamina;  we  know  that  these  last  cases  are  common 


•  In  the  mugeBiD  of  St  Bartbolomew*!  Hospital,  accordioff  to  Mr.  GnlliTer,  then 
is  the  tibia  of  a  dog  incased  in  a  shell  of  new  bone,  and  partly  detached;  *'  but  tbe 
injection  baa  ran  pretty  freely  into  the  old  bone."— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  yd.  zzL  p.  e.) 
H^.  Btaatey,  bowerer,  coosidan  this  to  be  donbtfiiL 


eooogb,  in  rebtion  to  the  destructioa  of  a  certain  extent  of  almost 
any  bone*  Experiments  have  been  made  on  animals,  which  tend 
also  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  periosteum  being  fully  capable  of,  and 
often  actively  concerned  in,  the  reproduction  of  bone:  every  part 
of  a  bone  has  been  removed,  all  the  medullary  membrane,  and  the 
whole  of  the  osseous  texture  have  been  taken  away,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  the  periosteum  was  adequate  to  restoration  of  the 
loi^t  substance;  these  experiments  demonstrated,  that  the  periosteum 
possessed  such  power  in  a  wonderful  degree.  Some  of  them  were 
made  by  Troja,  and  others  by  Koehler.  Several  have  been  repeat- 
ed by  Mr.  Stanley,  who  sets  down  this  membrane  as  the  most  im- 
portant agent  in  the  reproduction  of  bone. 

If  the  surface  of  a  bone  has  perished  to  a  limited  extent,  pro- 
ducing a  superficial  necrosis,  the  dead  bone  will  exfoliate,  or  be  ab- 
sorbed, but  no  reproduction  of  bone  will  ensue,  the  vacancy  be- 
coming filled  up  only  with  a  dense  fibrous  tissue. 

If,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  the  shaft  of  a  bone  die,  while  tlie 
medullary  texture  is  left  perfect,  and  the  periosteum  is  entire,  then 
there  may  be  a  complete  reproduction  effected  by  the  vessels  of  the 
periosteum. 

In  all  common  instances,  however,  where  necrosis  attacks  the 
whole  thickness  of  a  bone,  the  waUs  and  medullary  texture  both 
perish.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  may  be 
reproduced  from  three  sources.  I.  The  articular  ends  of  the  bone, 
which  are  very  rarely  implicated  in  necrosis.  2.  The  perbsteum, 
which  invested  the  dead  bone.  3.  The  soft  parts  indifferendy, 
whatever  their  nature  may  be,  which  surround  the  periosteum,  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  destroyed  either  simultaneously,  or  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  the  bone.* 

Some  of  Dr.  Macartney's  views  of  the  subject  have  been  more 
particularly  noticed  in  his  last  publication.  ^^  The  mode  (says  he) 
m  which  the  dead  bone  is  removed,  and  a  new  one  formed,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  general  laws  for  the  reparation  of  bone. 
A  vascular  substance  is  created,  resembling  granulations  in  structure 
and  offices,  for  the  purposes  both  of  absorption  and  reproduction, 
which  I  have  called  the  vascular  invettment.  This  new  organ  toiU 
grow  upon  whatever  tissue  lies  next  tke  dead  bone;  and  as  the  pe- 
riosteum is  usually  in  that  situation,  the  mistake  has  arisen  of  at- 
tributing to  that  membrane  the  offices  of  absorption  and  reproduc- 
tion; functions,  which  it  would  be  quite  incompetent  to  perform  in 
its  natural  state."  Dr.  Macartney  does  not  agree  with  those  who 
suppose,  that  the  periosteum,  as  such,  is  the  proper  structure  for 
reproducing  the  new  bone. 

^^  The  granulation-stnicture,"  he  observes,  ^^  is  that  which  is  em- 
ployed for  die  separation  of  difierent  substances  that  are  not  fit  to 
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remain  in  contact  with  the  living  body.  Hence,  we  jfind  it  eompti- 
tute  the  organ  for  this  purpose  in  necrosis;  in  the  process  of  ex- 
foliating bone  that  is  dead;  in  detaching  sloughs;  in  drawing  tbe 
line  of  demarcation  in  a  morti&ed  limb;  and  in  the  removal  of  de- 
ciduous teeth. 

<^  When  the  principal  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone  is  necrosed,  the 
periosteum  becomes  detached  from  tbe  bones;  and  from  tbe  number 
of  red  vessek  it  now  receives,  it  is  rendered  soft,  pulpy,  and  per- 
fectly red  on  the  surface  next  the  bone;  and,  as  soon  as  tbe  work 
of  absorption  begins,  this  surface  acquires  the  form  of  granulations. 
As  this  vascular  investment  proceeds  inwards^  devouring  the  dead 
ofie,  the  shell  of  the  new  bone  is  deposited  in  the  back  of  the  gran- 
ulation'Structurey  which  undergoes  tbe  preparatory  change  into  a  ge- 
latinous, or  cartilaginous  tissue,  previously  to  its  ossification.  The 
shell  is  at  first  of  course  thin,  and  with  numerous  holes  in  it,  for  the 
transmission  of  red  vesseb  to  the  vascular  structure,  and  for  the  exit 
of  a  fluid,which  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  pus,  in  tbe  first  instance, 
if  the  inflammation  be  kept  down;  and  as  the  process  advances  in- 
wards, the  new  formed  bone  becomes  thicker  and  firmer,  until  at  length 
when  the  dead  bone  is  all  removed,  the  regenerated  one  becomes 
solid  throughout.  This  description  applies  to  those  cases  in  which 
tbe  whole  of  the  middle  of  a  long  bone  dies  and  is  reproduced; 
but,  when  the  skin  ulcerates,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  sequestrum 
or  dead  bone  becomes  exposed,  that  portion  is  separated  by  the 
granulations  of  the  ulcer,  by  the  process  of  exfoliation,  if  it  be  not 
removed  by  the  operation."* 

If  in  a  living  animal,  a  portion  of  one  side  of  the  walls  of  a  bone 
be  removed,  without  much  injury  to  the  medullary  texture,  the  lost 
bone  will  be  reproduced  by  the  vessels  of  the  medullary  membrane. 
If,  in  a  living  animal  a  portion  of  the  whole  thickness  of  a  long 
bone,  toith  its  periosteum,  be  removed,  reproduction  is  not  to  be  ex- 

[)ected.  But,  in  man,  in  consequence  ol  the  Quietude  in  which  the 
imb  may  be  maintained,  union  will  take  place  between  the  ends  of 
a  long  bone  after  such  experiment.  Here  the  new  osseous  matter, 
which  fills  the  vacant  space,  is  produced  at  once  by  the  vessels  of 
the  medullary  membrane,  by  those  of  the  surrounding  cellular  Us- 
8ue,  and  by  those  of  the  walls  of  the  bone.  These  all  produce 
granulations,  which  are  converted  first  into  fibro-cartilage,  and  at 
last  mto  bone.f  These  facts,  and  others  noticed  in  the  description 
of  the  process  by  which  fractures  unite,  place  in  a  conspicuous 
view  the  error  of  supposing  the  periosteum  to  be  the  sole  organ  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

The  sequestrum,  when  long  retained,  gradually  undergoes  a 
change  in  its  shape  and  size;  but  this  change  is  one  of  considerable 


*  See  Macartney  on  Inflaimnatimi,  p.  73. 
t  Stanley,  in  Med.  Gas.  vol.  jul  p.  501. 


»  slonoess;  indeed,  the  total  absorption  of  the  sequestrum  would 

If  sometimes  require  so  loog  a  period,  that  the  patient  would  hardly 

r|  live  till  the  completion  of  the  process.     The  absorption  of  the  se- 

>  questrum  is  probably  effected  by  the  absorbents  of  the  vascular  sub- 

stance between  the  sequestrum  and  the  new  bony  tube.     In  the  liv- 
i  ing  subject,  the  dead  pcnrtion  of  bone  is  not  so  loose  within  the  new 

^  case  as  it  is  in  preparations;  b  fact,  the  space  between  the  old  and 

f  new  bone  is  completely  occupied  by  the  pulpy  vascular  substance. 

I  As  the  new  osseous  formation  is  produced  before  the  removal  of 

I  the  old  bone,  and  is  external  to  it,  of  course  it  must  be  larger  and 

,  more  clumsy  than  the  original  one.     The  old  bone  appears,  then,  to 

^  serve  as  a  kind  of  model  for  the  new  one,  and  in  time,  after  the  se- 

questrum has  been  entirely  removed,  the  irregularities  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  new  bone  are  gradually  smoothed  down,  and  its  thick- 
ness diminishes,  so  that  it  becomes  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  original  bone.  The  medullary  structure  is  also 
formed  m  the  new  bone.  Dr.  Macartney  had  a  preparation  in 
which  the  disease  commenced  thirteen  years  before  the  death  of  the 
patient,  and,  in  this  case,  the  interior  was  becoming  cellular,  pre- 
paratory to  the  formation  of  the  medullary  structure.  He  had  seen 
a  tibia,  in  which  the  medullary  reticulated  texture  had  been  repro- 
duced, although  the  medullary  cells  were  irregular. 

During  the  whole  of  the  processes  by  which  an  original  bone  is 
destroyed  and  regenerated,  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  want  of 
firmness  m  the  limb  is  experienced;  it  is  not  flexible;  there  is  no 
shortening  of  it;  and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  the  attachments 
of  all  the  muscles  are  preserved  as  in  their  original  state.  In  a  few 
examples,  however,  the  new  bone  is  not  thrown  out  fast  enough 
to  prevent  shortening  of  the  limb.  There  was  an  instance  at  St« 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  femur  being  destroy- 
ed by  necrosis,  and  the  new  bone  not  being  secreted  with  sufficient 
Quickness  and  perfection  to  prevent  retraction  and  deformity  of  the 
hmb.  In  that  case,  amputation  was  deemed  necessary.  A  poor 
chimney-sweeper  had  necrosis  of  the  femur  with  extensive  abscess. 
^  This  went  on  very  well,  however,  and  a  large  tumor  of  new  bone 
was  felt  around  the  ends  of  the  dead  piece;  one  near  the  knee-joint, 
the  other  about  half  way  up  the  thigh.  An  attack  of  erysipelas 
came  on,  and  caused  the  entire  absorption  of  the  new  bone,  with 
considerable  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  dead  portion;  so  that  the 
next  time  the  prominences,  formed  by  the  new  bone  at  the  ends 
of  the  dead  piece,  were  distinguishable,  the  upper  was  nearly  as 
high  as  the  trochanters,  and  the  lower  one  very  near  the  knee.  In 
another  case  of  necrosis  of  the  femur,  the  patient,  in  consequence 
of  the  limb  being  attacked  with  erysipelas,  had  one  or  two  ill-condi- 
tioned abscesses  in  the  leg,  and,  what  was  worse,  an  abscess  of  the 
knee-joint,  with  ulceration  of  its  cartilages.     Such  complication, 
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added  to  the  disease  m  the  tUgh,  rendered  amputation  indispen- 
sable.^ 

In  Weidmann's  excellent  work  on  necrosis,  are  representations 
of  several  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  which  take  place 
in  this  disease.  One  engraving  shows  the  protrusion  of  the  dead 
shaft  of  a  humerus  through  the  skin,  in  such  a  way  that  it  admitted 
of  being  taken  out  with  die  fingers,  and  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
the  sequestrum  after  its  removal.  It  is  curious  to  notice,  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  dead  bone  is  generally  more  angular  and  irre« 
gular  than  the  upper.  In  some  of  these  fine  and  accurate  plates,  the 
drawings  for  which  were  all  taken  from  nature,  are  views  of  the  cloactB^ 
or  apertures,  formmg  outlets  for  the  matter  collected  between  the  se- 
questrum and  new  bone.  There  are  also  several  plates,  representing 
necrosis  of  the  articular  extremities  of  bones,  and  amongst  them  is 
a  very  remarkable  one,  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  three  seaues- 
ti«,  one  in  the  upper  head  of  the  fibula,  and  two  in  that  ot  the 
tibia.  One  of  the  plates  represents  a  regeneration  c^  the  lower 
jaw;  the  case  was  a  necrosis  of  that  bone,  and  we  see  the  degree 
of  reparation  eflfected  by  nature,  the  appearances  of  the  new  bony 
formation,  and  how  weU  it  is  calculated  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
original  bone. 

In  the  treatment  of  necrosis,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that 
the  disease  presents  itself  in  three  difi!erent  stages.  The  first  is  at- 
tended with  injlammationj  and  is  that  in  tshich  the  disease  is  forming. 
In  the  second  stage^  the  sequestrumy  or  dead  bone^  has  been  produC" 
ed,  btU  it  is  still  fixed^  and  firmly  connected  to  the  living  parts  of 
the  bone.  In  the  thirdy  the  sequestrum  is  not  only  formed j  but  loose. 
Now  such  varieties  in  the  condition  of  the  disease  have  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  choice  of  plans,  with  the  view  of  promotbg 
the  cure. 

In  the  first  stagCy  supposing  the  disease  to  be  extensive,  and  to 
be  accompanied  by  severe  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts,  while  the 
sequestrum  is  only  forming,  we  can  do  little  more  than  endeavor  to 
check  and  moderate  the  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts.  In  this 
stage,  recourse  may  be  had  to  antiphlogistic  treatment,  especially 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  poultices;  and  sometimes  we  may  cup 
the  part  with  a  better  efliect,  than  what  is  obtained  from  the  other 
form  of  local  bleeding.  It  is  evident  from  the  ver}'  nature  of  the 
disease,  namely,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  unavoidable  and  speedy 
complication  with  a  portion  of  bone,  entirely  deprived  of  all  vital 
action  in  it,  which  dead  piece  of  bone,  must  then  be  regarded  as  an 
extraneous  substance,  that  the  utmost  we  can  do  in  this  stage,  is  to 
lessen  the  inflammation  and  appease  the  patient's  suflerings;  the  se- 
questrum w)ll  inevitably  be  produced,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  before 

*  CflBsar  Hawkini,  ia  Loud.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xii.  p.  249. 
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a  cure  can  be  ftceomplished.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
another  principal  indication  is  to  make  free  openings  for  the  dis- 
charge of  abscesses  as  soon  as  a  fluctuation  can  be  felt. 

[We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  treatment  of  necrosis  in 
lis  first  stage*  The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  the  same  as  in  mor- 
tification of  the  soft  parts,  resulting  from  severe  inflammation ;  and 
we  can  generally  prevent  this  mortification,  if  the  disease  be  treated 
in  ao  appropriate  manner,  at  a  very  early  period. 

Necrosis,  is  a  disease,  which  usually  occurs  among  the  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  regions,  in  summer,  oftener  than  in  winter,  in  males 
more  frequently  than  in  females,  in  persons  of  robust  constitution, 
and  generally  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-five.  It  almost  al- 
ways attacks  the  long  bones,  and  the  compact  structure  of  these  bones. 
Its  favorite  seat  is  the  tibia.  It  seems  to  threaten  the  joints,  though 
I  have  never  known  it  pass  from  the  shafl  of  the  bone,  to  the  joint. 

Causes.  So  far  as  any  thing  can  be  known,  it  seems  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Symptoms.  The  disease  comes  on  very  suddenly.  The  patient 
of^en  goes  to  bed,  as  well  as  usual,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  is 
awakened  by  severe  pain  in  the  part,  between,  and  not  in,  the  joints* 
There  is  usually  a  great  deal  of  constitutional  excitement,  so  much  so, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  disease  goes  by  the  name  ol 
"  Fever  sore." 

The  part  is  hot,  painful,  rather  livid,  and  presents  a  diffused  swell- 
ing. 

Diagnosis.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  can  always  be  easily  distinguished,  as  the  latter  is  a  disease  of 
the  joints. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  age,  and  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  whether  it  be  external  only,  or  ex- 
ternal and  internal ;  that  is,  whether  both  the  external  and  internal 
periostea  are  involved. 

Treatment.  The  indication,  is  to  bring  about  a  resolution.  Now 
this  never  can  be  effected,  unless  the  case  be  seen  early,  and  is  at  once 
diagnosticated,  and  properly  treated.  The  inflammation  is  violentt 
and  pus  is  formed  by  the  third  day,  and,  whenever  this  is  formed  be- 
tween the  bone  and  periosteum,  there  will  be  exfoliation.  The  late 
Prof.  Nathan  Smith's  views,  upon  this  important  subject,  are  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen.  With  him  the  treatment  consisted  in  making  a  free 
incision  through  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum,  to  the  bone,  and  if  re- 
lief was  not  afforded  by  the  removal  of  the  tension  of  the  periosteum, 
by  the  hemorrhage  consequent  upon  the  incision,  and  an  emollient 
application  ;  he  inferred,  that  he  had  not  fully  reached  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  proceeded  to  open  into  the  cancellar  structure,  by 
means  of  a  small  trephine.  This  local  management,  along  with  the 
appropriate  general  treatment,  will,  if  resorted  to  sufficiently  early, 
commonly  produce  resolution  :  if  deferred  beyond  the  third  day,  it 
will  not  have  that  effect,  but  will  arrest  the  farther  extension  of  the 
necrosis,  and  at  once  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  (vid. 
Smith's  Med.  and  Surg.:  Memoirs  edited  by  his  son.  Prof.  N.  R. 


Smith.)    Id  the  second  and  third  stages  our  experieaee  leids  us  ia 
agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Cooper. — Eu.] 

In  the  second  stage  or  that  in  tohich  the  sequestrum  is  completely 
formed,  yet  firmly  attached  to  the  living  part  of  the  bone,  we  are 
generally  obliged  to  wait  till  nature  has  more  or  less  detached  it,, 
before  any  useful  steps  can  be  taken  for  its  removal:  we  know  of 
no  medicines  that  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  quickening  the 
process  of  exfoliation;  and  even  when  the  whole  shaft  of  a  bone  is 
in  the  state  of  necrosis,  it  is  by  the  same  process  that  its  separation 
from  the  living  extremities  of  it  is  to  be  effected. 

We  may  usually  recognise  this  second  stage  of  the  disease,  by 
observing  the  presence  of  fistulae,  through  which  some  part  of  the 
sequestrum  may  be  felt  with  a  probe.  Many  years  ago,  the  propo- 
sal was  made  to  apply  diluted  nitrous  acid  to  exposed  sequestra,  for  * 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  earthy  part  of  them,  and  thus  getting 
rid  of  them  with  expedition.  The  /ear,  however,  of  injuring  the 
sound  part  of  the  bone  prevented  this  practice  from  bemg  exten- 
sively tried.  This  suggestion  merits  notice,  however,  because  a 
report  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1836,  giving  highly  favorable  accounts  of  a  similar  prac- 
tice followed  by  Delpech,  who  employed  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
earthy  part  of  the  sequestrum,  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  This 
was  applied  to  the  exposed  dead  bone  four  or  five  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  soon  afterwards  the  animal  part  of  the  de- 
stroyed bone  admitted  of  being  taken  away  with  forceps.  I  have 
tried  this  plan  in  University  College  Hospital:  the  acid  of  course 
dissolves  the  sequestrum,  but  the  subjacent  bone  seems  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  more  or  less  destroyed. 

The  process  of  exfoliation,  or  that  by  which  the  dead  portion  of 
bone  is  loosened  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  it,  is  a  particularly 
slow  one,  sometimes  requiring  months  and  even  years  for  its  com- 
pletion. Though  the  process  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  sloughs 
are  detached,  it  differs  from  it  in  requiring  a  much  greater  time;  and, 
unfortunately,  we  have  few  means  by  which  we  can  influence  it  in 
this  respect.  Some  surgeons  try  counter-irritation;  they  apply  blis- 
ters and  keep  them  open  with  savine  ointment,  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  the  process  of  exfoliation ;  this  plan  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Crowther,  in  a  good  practical  work,  which 
he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  necrosis  and  diseases  of  joints,  and,  at 
one  time,  such  treatment  was  extensively  adopted  in  some  of  the 
London  Hospitals.  I  believe,  that  counter-irritation,  with  blisters, 
or  issues,  setons,  and  the  exhibition  of  tonics,  or  of  the  ioduretted 
solution  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  according  to  circumstances, 
may  tend  in  some  degree  to  quicken  the  process  of  exfoliation. 
At  all  events,  a  blister,  seton,  or  issue,  is  often  beneficial  in  lessen- 
ing the  disposition  to  j*epeated  attacks  of  inflammation  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  limb,  the  recurrence  of  painful  and  profuse  abscesses. 
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and  all  the  severe  constitutional  disturbance  which  is  so  liable  to 
arise  from  these  states  of  the  disease.     In  necrosis,  the  health  suf- 
fers, not  merely  from  the  discharge  which  is  so  copious  and  long 
kept  up,  but  from  the  repeated  recurrence  of  fresh  inflammation, 
and  renevred  formations  of  matter  after  other  abscesses  have  been 
nearly,  or  quite  cured.     Sometimes  we  may  essentially  serve  the 
patient  by  supporting  his  strength;  for,  when  he  is  languid  and  debili- 
tated, or  mucn  reduced  by  hectic  complaints,  the  process  of  exfoli- 
ation will  not  go  on  so  well,  as  it  would  do  if  the  actions  and  func- 
tions of  the  system  at  large  were  carried  on  with  more  vigor  and 
less  disturbance.      We  know  that  exfoliation  naturally  proceeds 
more  ouickly  in  young  persons  than  old  ones,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  fortunate,  because  a  larger  proportion  of  the  worst  forms  of 
necrosis  happen  in  young  subjects.     As  Mr.  Stanley  has  observed, 
in  some  cases,  and  these  in  whatever  circumstances  the  death   of 
the  bone  has  taken  place,  whether  from  constitutional  or  local 
causes,  from  external  violence,  or  otherwise,  the  sequestrum  will 
still  retain  its  connexion  with  the  living  bone,  and  no  exfoliation  en- 
sue.    This  gentleman  had  seen  cases,  where,  many  years  after  the 
death  of  a  portion  of  bone,  it  was  found  to   have  undergone  no 
change  whatever;  nor  had  any  separation  of  it  from  the  living  bone 
taken  place.     "  In  many  cases,  the  causes  of  this  failure  of  sepa- 
ration seem  obscure:  in  some  it  may  arise  from  simple  debility,  or 
a  peculiar  derangement  of  the  system;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  dead  bone. 
This  is  perhaps  capable  of  illustration  bv  those  cases,  in  which  ne- 
crosis takes  place  irom  the  influence  of  the  venereal  disease.     In 
these,  a  portion  of  the  front  of  the  tibia,  for  example,  having  per- 
ished, and  the  skin  covering  it  ulcerated,  dead  bone  is  exposed, 
mid  becomes  perfectly  black;  but  it  undergoes  no  further  change. 
At  length,  after  it  has  remained  in  this  condition  for  some  months, 
a  suspicion  begins  to  be  entertained  of  its  syphilitic  nature,  and 
mercury  is  administered:  when,  as  soon  as  this  remedy  commences 
to  affect  the  system,  the  sore  assumes  a  healthy  character,  and  the 

Erocess  of  the  separation  of  the  dead  bone  commences.  It  may 
e,  however,  that  the  mercury  excites  the  absorbents  to  action, 
independently  of  its  influence  on  the  constitutional  afiection."*  In- 
stead of  mercury,  which  often  has  very  pemicrous  effects  on  the 
general  health,  where  necrosis  exists  in  a  syphilitic  patient,  I  usually 
prefer  giving  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  done,  by  means  of  tonics,  iodine, 
blisters,  &c.,  assisted  with  an  eligible  diet,  notwithstanding  the  most 
judicious  support  and  regulation  of  the  general  health,  a  complete 
cure  of  necrosis,  in  its  second  stage,  by  natural  process,  that  is,  by 
the  absorption,  or  annihilation  of  the  sequestrum,  and  the  subse- 

*  Op.  et  vol.  cit  p.  579. 


quent  healiog  up  of  the  fistulous  openiogS)  is  not  firequeDllj  accom* 
plished.  I  have  attended  several  young  subjects,  however,  io 
whom  a  necrosis  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  humerus  termiDated  in 
this  favorable  manner.  In  the  generality  of  instances,  active  and 
sometimes  remarkably  bold  measures  become  necessary;  but  these 
can  seldom  be  adopted  with  any  success  during  the  second  stage  of 
the  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  in  this  stage,  we  are  absolutely 
compelled  to  amputate  the  limb;  for  if  the  health  should  be  so  dan- 
gerously reduced  and  deranged  by  the  pain  and  irritation,  and  pro- 
fuse discharge,  that  a  further  perseverance  in  attempts  to  save  the 
limb  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  patient's  death  than  the 
cure  of  the  necrosis,  we  should  then  be  called  upon  to  amputate  the 
limb.  This  necessity  occurred  in  a  case,  from  which  one  of 
Weidmann's  engravings  was  taken;  there  was  a  necrosis  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  and  of  the  head  of  the  tibia;  and  the  health  being 
so  seriously  reduced  as  to  render  further  attempts  to  save  the  limb 
improper,  amputation  was  performed  by  Siebold.  In  Mr.  Liston's 
collection  is  a  fine  specimen,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  knee  are 
not  only  involved  in  the  ravages  of  necrosis,  but  also  dblocated. 
Whenever  necrosis  involves  a  large  joint,  the  patient  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  recover  without  amputation.  Sometimes,  patients  with 
necrosis  are  attacked  with  erysipelas;  and  abscess  of  the  knee- 
joint,  with  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  is  added,  perhaps,  to  necro- 
sis of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  or  tibia  :  this  is  a  case  for  amputation, 
as  illustrated  in  that  recorded  by  Mr.  C  Hawkins.  When  the 
case  is  necrosis  of  the  femur,  and  the  new  bone  gives  way,  follow- 
ed by  irremediable  deformity  of  the  limb,  and  profuse  abscesses, 
amputation  may  be  called  for.  The  possibility  of  such  an  unfavor- 
able change  dictates  the  propriety  of  affording,  in  some  instances, 
the  support  of  a  splint,  or  other  mechanical  apparatus,  for  a  certain 
time  alter  the  removal  of  a  considerable  sequestrum. 

In  a  necrosis  of  the  femur,  the  sharp  point  of  a  sequestrum  has 
been  known  to  open  the  popliteal  artery,  and  give  rise  to  an  aneu- 
rism; and  the  patient,  who  refused  to  submit  to  amputation,  died  of 
mortification  and  hemorrhage.* 

In  the  third  8t<ige  of  necrosis^  or  that  in  iohich  the  sequestrum  is 
loose^  the  dead  bone  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  extraneous  body, 
keeping  up  more  or  less  irritation  and  suppuration.  This  removal, 
therefore,  either  by  natural  processes,  or  by  the  interference  of  the 
surgeon,  is  now  necessary  for  the  cure.  Sometimes  one  end  of 
the  sequestrum  will  actually  make  its  way  through  the  skin,  and 
will  protrude,  and  then  it  may  be  easily  taken  away;  but,  in  other 
instances,  where  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  new  bony  tube,  an 
operation  will  mostly  be  required,  sooner  or  later,  for  th^  purpose 
of  extracting  it.     In  young  subjects,  the  dead  portion  of  bone,  even 
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though  thus  circumstanced y  is  sometimes  removed  by  natural  pro- 
cesses. In  general,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  cut  away  a  portion 
of  the  new  osseous  deposit  that  confines  it.  When  v>e  find  the 
health  goody  the  discharge  lesseningy  and  the  fistulous  openings  in* 
elined  to  healy  there  is  no  urgency  for  an  operation.  But  when  the 
health  is  sufferings  the  discharge  copious^  and  the  sequestrum  known 
to  be  loose,  that  is,  can  be  felt  to  be  so,  it  becomes  an  object  to  remove 
the  dead  bone  firom  within  the  osseous  tube,  which  is  frequently  so 
hard  as  to  require  the  cutting  pliers,  saw,  or  trephine.  Suppose 
the  sequestrum  to  be  surrounded  by  a  bony  tube,  we  should  make 
an  incision  over  that  part  of  the  new  osseous  formation,  under 
which  we  have  ascertained  with  a  probe,  that  the  loose  dead  bone 
is  situated.  Having  done  this,  we  may  generally  see  the  cloacs, 
through  which  we  make  another  examination  of  the  sequestrum  with 
a  probe.  Then,  by  cutting  the  interspaces,  or  bridges,  between  two 
of  these  apertures,  or  enlarging  one  of  them  with  the  cutting  pliers, 
we  make  sufficient  room  for  the  extraction  of  the  sequestrum.  At 
all  events,  as  much  of  the  bony  case  as  will  enable  us  to  get  at  and 
remove  the  dead  bone  within  it,  must  be  cut  or  sawn  away.  After 
the  dead  bone  has  been  exposed  to  a  sufficient  extent,  it  should  be 
cut  in  half  with  a  pair  of  cutting  pliers,  or  one  of  Hey's  saws:  an 
elevator  is  then  to  be  used  to  force  the  end  of  one  of  the  fragments 
outwards,  which  being  drawn  out  gently  facilitates  the  extraction  of 
the  other  half.  We  should  airoid  making  several  openings  in  differ- 
rent  parts  of  the  new  bony  case,  because  it  would  destroy  too  much 
of  the  new  bone,  and  injure  the  soft  parts  to  too  great  an  extent. 
When  the  new  bone  is  very  thick  and  hard,  the  application  of  a 
small  trephine  may  become  necessary. 

In  many  instances,  the  sequestrum  does  not  extend  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube,  only  certain  portions  of  the  original  bone 
being  destroyed,  and  consequently,  the  new  bony  formations  are  then 
only  at  particular  points. 

In  unfavorable  and  extensive  cases  of  necrosis,  amputation  some- 
times becomes  indispensable,  because  the  patient's  constitution  can- 
not bear  the  repetition  of  the  operative  proceedmgs  necessary  to  get 
away  every  part  of  the  dead  bone;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  we 
cannot  remove  all  the  sequestrum  at  once,  and  then  several  opera- 
tions become  necessary.  In  the  course  of  the  treatment,  tonic  med- 
icines, bark,  sulphate  of  quinine,  chalybeates,  the  carbonate  of  so- 
da and  rheubarb,  or  the  salts  of  iodine,  will  usually  be  needed. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  return  to  antiphlogistic 
means.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  there  may  be  from  eight  to  six- 
teen attacks  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  followed  by 
new  abscesses  on  each  occasion,  and  under  these  circumstances,  re- 
luctant as  we  may  be  to  do  any  thing  to  weaken  the  patient  further, 
we  are  obliged  to  employ  local  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic 
remedies  with  moderation.     Then,  if  we  consider  the  unavoidable 


irritation  and  drain  upon  the  system,  produced  by  the  long  ccHitinu- 
ance  of  the  disease,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that,  in  many  instan- 
ces, the  patient  should  be  reduced  so  low  by  hectic  fever,  that  am* 
putation  is  the  only  chance  of  preservation  remaining  for  him.  We 
must  not,  however,  take  off  the  Umb  unnecessarily,  but  remember 
that  nature  will  do  a  great  deal  for  the  patient  in  this  disease;  and, 
as  I  have  explained,  it  is  in  the  osseous  texture  that  she  possesses, 
perhaps,  a  greater  power  of  repair  and  reproduction  than  in  any  oth- 
er tissue  of  the  body. 

Mollities  ossium  is  a  very  rare  affection,  and  one  that  is  some- 
times erroneously  confounded  with  rickets.  In  mollities,  the  bones 
become  preternaturally  soft  and  flexible;  those  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities may  indeed,  in  some  instances,  be  bent  in  such  a  degree  that 
tlie  outer  ankle  can  be  brought  against  the  temple  without  the  femur 
being  fractured.  In  the  natural  state,  the  bones  contain  more  than 
half  their  weight  of  earthy  matter,  and  I  believe  that,  m  some  in- 
stances, the  proportion  of  it  amounts  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  their 
whole  weight.  But,  in  the  morbidly  softened  state  of  the  bones  to 
which  I  am  referring,  the  earthy  matter  is  only  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fifth  part  to  four  of  the  animal  matter  in  tlieir  composition,  and 
sometimes  even  less.  There  are  several  striking  differences  between 
mollities  ossium  and  rickets.  The  former  is  a  particularly  rare  dis- 
ease, whereas  rickets  is  one  that  is  seen  daily.  Mollities  ossium 
hardly  ever  takes  place  except  in  females,  and  in  those  who  are 
above  the  middle  period  of  life;  whereas  rickets  chiefly  attacks 
children,  or,  at  all  events,  those  who  are  under  puberty.  Another 
distinction  is,  that  in  rickets,  the  earthy  matter  is  originally  deficient; 
the  bones  have  never  been  properly  developed  from  birth;  but,  in 
mollities  ossium,  the  bones  attain  their  full  growth;  their  texture  is 
perfect;  and  their  proportion  of  earthy  matter  is  quite  right,  until 
about  the  middle  period  of  life,  when  those  peculiar  changes  in  the 
texture  of  the  osseus  system  take  place,  which  constitute  the  dis- 
ease under  consideration.  Mollities  ossium,  appears  to  arise  from 
some  defect  in  the  nutrition  of  the  bones;  but  the  exact  cause  of  it 
is  not  understood.  Some  writers  confound  mollities  mihfragilitas 
ossium;  but  the  two  diseases  seem  to  be  the  reverse  of  one  another. 
Thus,  when  the  thigh-bone  is  so  soft,  that  the  outer  ankle  can  be 
placed  against  the  temple,  this  must  be  a  different  case  from  fragili- 
ty, in  which  the  bone  cannot  be  bent  at  all  without  breaking.  Some- 
times in  mollities  ossium,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  natural  texture  of 
the  bone  is  absorbed.  A  bone  in  this  state  is  found  to  contain  cells, 
filled  with  a  brown  or  livid  substance,  and  having  communications 
with  the  cells  on  the  outside  of  the  bone,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
the  cellular  tissue.  When  the  osseous  system  is  thus  affected,  of 
course  it  is  disqualified  for  its  functions,  as  it  can  no  longer  support 
the  limbs;  nor  will  the  bones,  thus  altered,  serve  as  levers  for  the 
mucles  to  act  upon;  neither  can  they  afford  that  protection  to  cer- 


important  parts  which  tfaej  are  designed  by  natyre  to  pwe^  Heoce^ 
in  the  worst  forms  of  mollities  ossium,  the  stature  is  so  much  altered, 
that  persons  afflicted  with  this  disease,  who  were  originally  five  or 
ftix  feet  in  height,  become  not  more  than  two: — thus  Madame  Supiot, 
whose  case  is  the  most  remarkable  one  on  record,  was,  at  the  period 
of  her  death,  only  twenty-three  inches  in  height.  In  her  case,, 
there  was  also  such  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  bones,  that  the 
compression  of  the  thoracic  viscera  was  probably  the  circupistance 
which  mainly  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  her  miserable  existence. 
Her  limbs  could  be  bent  in  the  extraordinary  manner  I  have  ex- 
plained, without  breaking.  Mollities  ossium,  so  far  as  all  our  pres<» 
ent  information  reaches,  is  invariably  a  fatal  disease;  for  there  is  no 
instance  of  it  on  record  in  which  a  cure  was  effected.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  immense  disturbance  of  the  constitution;  in  particular^ 
constant  and  profuse  perspiration;  a  very  copious  deposit  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  the  urine;  and  a  great  deal  of  fever.  Here  is  ano« 
ther  great  difference  from  rickets;  in  which  there  is  not  necessarily 
any  severe  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance;  the  disorder  of  the 
bones  not  being  the  cause  of  any  fever  or  pain.  But,  in  moUities 
ossium,  the  patient's  sufferings  are  truly  deplorable,  and  the  health 
is  universally  and  totally  deranged.  In  rickets,  there  are  no  profuse 
sweats — no  copious  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  urine.  It 
is  not  my  meaning,  that  rickets  may  not  be  combined  with  very  bad 
health;  but,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  complication  is  only  an  acci- 
dental and  not  an  essential  one.  There  may  be  marasmus  and 
great  constitutional  disorder  with  rickets,  or  not.  In  the  treatment 
of  mollities  ossium,  the  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  given,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  that  earth  in  the  system^ 
Though  an  unusual  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  seems  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  there  must  be  any  want  of  it  in  the  constitution.  The 
fault  lies,  probably,  in  some  inexplicable  derangement  in  the  nutrin 
lion  of  the  osseous  system,  either  interfering  with  the  regular  deposit 
of  that  substance,  or  causing  its  too  rapid  absorption  and  convey^ 
ance  out  of  the  system.  Acids  and  tonics  have  been  tried;  faiul 
«very  thing  has  proved  inefficient. 

Pragilitas  ossivmy  consists  in  an  unnaturally  brittle  state  of  tbe 
iKNies.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  syphilis,  cancer,  fungus  h»ma-^ 
todes,  scrofula,  and  scurvy,  so  great  a  weakness  and  fragili^  of  the 
texture  of  the  skeleton  are  sometimes  occasicmed,  that  iractuvet 
take  place  from  trivial  causes,  and  are  therefore  termed  spofUaneofu^ 
In  the  museum  of  University  College,  is  a  thigh-bone,  which  bi^e 
as  the  patient  was  merely  turning  himself  in  bed,  and  the  accident 
iiappened  while  he  was  taking  mercury  for  nodes  on  the  opposite 
thigh-bone,  which  is  also  in  tibe  same  museum.  In  the  same  col- 
lection, is  another  specimen,  m  which  the  humerus  was  broken 
by  champooning;  the  patient  had  scrofula,  and  while  the  limb  was 
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undergoing  the  cbampooning  process,  the  bone  broke;  lius  tnt 
fracture  united;  but  a  second  fracture  happening  afterwards  in  ano- 
ther place,  a  false  joint  formed  in  the  situation  of  the  injury.  The 
bone  was  so  brittle,  that  when  the  surgeon  was  dissecting  it  after 
death,  it  broke  in  a  third  place. 

In  old  age,  there  is  alwap  a  degree  of  fragilitas  ossium,  and  this 
is  generally  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  the  bones  of  old 
persons,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  to  the  ani* 
mal  and  vascular  matter  in  them.  However,  they  contain  likewise 
a  great  quantity  of  greasy  matter;  and  on  this  account  can  never  be 
well  cleaned  so  as  to  make  white  good-lookiog  skeletons.  The 
other  varieties  of  fragUitas  ossium  are  attended  with  a  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime;  and  when  there  is  really  an  in- 
crease in  its  quantity,  it  is,  I  believe,  only  in  that  form  of  fragilitas 
ossium  which  comes  on  as  the  natural  effect  of  old  age.  In  all  the 
other  forms  of  this  disease,  the  bones  are  generally  lighter  than  natiu^. 
The  fragilitas  ossium  of  old  age  is  of  course  incurable.  In  other 
examples  of  it,  arising  from  different  disease  of  the  constitution, 
the  cure  will  entirely  depend  on  the  possibility  of  curing  the  origi- 
nal disease;  if  this  can  be  cured,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  the  prop- 
er texture  of  the  skeleton  being  restored;  but,  under  other  circum- 
stances, no  hope  of  a  cure  can  be  entertained. 

I  was  called  some  time  ago  to  a  patient,  whose  thigh-bcHie  broke 
as  he  was  turning  in  bed ;  it  appeared  that  he  had  a  cancerous  dis- 
ease of  the  bladder,  for,  after  death  a  large  fungous  tumor  was 
found  in  that  organ,  situated  upon  so  hard  a  cartilaginous  base,  that 
when  felt  through  the  bladder,  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  stone. 
One  of  the  ribs  was  also  broken,  and  both  this  fracture  and  that  of 
the  femur  were  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  scirrhous  matter. 

In  some  individuals,  not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  or  even 
considerably  below  it,  the  bones  are  extraordinarily  brittle,  without 
any  assignable  cause.  As  a  stout  man,  a  patient  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  was  cutting  a  slice  of  bread,  the  humerus  broke.  I  have 
heard  of  young  and  apparently  healthy  persons,  whose  bones  were 
so  brittle,  that  they  were  continually  breaking  from  very  trivial 
causes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  almost  all  such  cases,  the  frac- 
tures unite  just  as  well  as  in  others.* 

Rickets  or  RxichiHs,  principally  affects  children,  and  mostly  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  months  and  three  years.  Besides  the  differ- 
ences from  mollities  ossium  already  specified,  there  is  not  in  this 
last  disorder  the  same  thickness  of  the  cranium,  which  is  commonly 
observed  in  rickets;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  thickness  is  immense. 
As  Mr.  Shaw  has  observed,  the  derangement  of  the  minute  textures 
is  exhibited  m  the  skuU  in  a  remarkable  manner,  some  parts  of  the 
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calrarium  haying  an  extraordinary  thickness,  while  other  parts  of  it 
are  reduced  to  the  thinness  of  paper,  and  the  divisions  of  the  tables 
are  lost.  Sometimes  the  parietal  bones  become  seven-e^hths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness;  while,  in  the  situation  of  the  fontanelle  and  su- 
tures, the  cranium  is  surprisingly  thin.  Hunauld  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  skull-cap,  taken  from  a  child,  between  three 
and  four  years  old,  where  the  bones  were  in  some  places  seven  or 
eight  lines  in  thickness,  and  when  squeezed,  blood  and  serum  bsued 
from  their  interstices.  Bones,  affected  with  true  mollities,  never 
recover  their  natural  texture,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  disease  proves 
fatal;  but,  in  rickets  the  bones  often  acquire  a  better  shape,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  firmness,  as  the  child  grows;  indeed,  they  often 
acquire  such  a  degree  of  firmness  as  fits  them  perfectly  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions;  and  some  rickety  children  grow  up  to 
be  remarkably  athletic  subjects.  When  the  disease,  however,  is  in 
an  aggravated  form^  the  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  some- 
times so  great,  that  nothing  but  the  shell  of  the  bone  is  left,  the  in- 
ternal part  being  filled  with  cells  containing  a  red  sanious  fluid.  Al- 
though there  is  in  this  circumstance  a  degree  of  resemblance  between 
rickets  and  mollities  ossium,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  bones  in 
the  former  disease  cannot  be  bent  as  they  can  m  the  latter.  With 
respect  to  the  change  in  the  bones,  it  does  not  merely  consist  in 
a  deficiency  of  the  secretion  of  phosphate  of  lime;  in  addition  to 
the  loss  of  firmness  from  U)at  cause,  there  is  a  disorganization  of  the 
minute  textures  of  the  bones — and  this  is  so  much  tihe  case,  that,  in 
aggravated  cases,  the  walls  of  the  long  cylindrical  bones  may  be 
entirely  removed,  and  the  whole  interior  preserves,  according  to 
Bichat,  a  homogeneous  appearance,  and  consists  of  cellular  texture 
throughout.  Perhaps,  however,  some  examples  of  this  description, 
referred  to  by  writers,  might  have  been  true  cases  of  mollities. 

In  rickets,  nature  makes  great  eflforts  to  obviate  the  effects  liable 
to  occur  from  the  weakness  of  the  bones.  In  a  bone,  bent  by  the 
disease,  io  proportion  as  the  walls  of  the  larger  curvature  are  thm- 
ned,  the  walls  of  the  lesser  one  are  thickened  and  strengthen- 
ed. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  lesser  curvature  has  all  the 
weight  of  the  body  to  support,  and,  if  there  were  not  this  provision 
made,  ih3  bone  would  be  mcapable  of  supporting  any  weight.  For 
some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject,  we  are  bdebted  to  Mr. 
Stanley. 

Oiie  efifect  of  rickets  is  to  flatten  the  long  cylindrical  bones,  and 
the  greater  diameter  of  the  bone,  when  thus  flattened,  is  always 
from  the  forepart  of  the  curvature  backwards;  thus  the  same  result 
is  produced  as  what  arises  from  the  wall  of  the  lesser  curvature  be- 
ing thickened — the  bone  is  strengthened  by  it.  When  the  cylindri- 
cal bones  are  affected  with  rickets  in  an  extreme  degree,  even  the 
medullary  canal  is  sometimes  obliterated,  in  consequence  of  one 
side  of  the  wall  of  the  bone  acquiring  an  immense  thickness. 


fiometimes  in  rickets  the  bones  bend  laterally,  and  the  contrexitj  of 
the  cunre  maj  be  on  eitber  side  of  the  limb. 

It  has  been  supposed ,  that  the  heads  of  ricketj  bones  expand; 
but  this  is  not  usually  the  case;  the  joints  seem  large  in  this  disease; 
yet  this  is  proved  by  dissection  to  depend  principally  upon  the 
^emaciation  of  the  soft  parts.  Bichat  has  adverted  to  a  thickening 
of  the  periosteum  in  nckets;  but  this  is  not  common]]|r  observed. 

As  it  is  principally  the  weight,  which  the  bones  have  to  support, 
that  makes  them  bend,  it  follows  that  those  of  the  lower  limbs  must 
be  more  liable  to  deformity  than  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  museum  of  University  College,  a  hu- 
inerus,  that  has  been  twisted  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  ulna  has  been  moved  partly  into  the  place  of 
the  radius,  and  the  radius  displaced.  The  upper  head  of  the  latter 
bone,  no  longer  having  the  humerus  to  play  upon,  is  elongated,  and 
idtered  in  its  shape.  In  the  same  collection  is  likewise  a  skeleton,  in 
which  is  seen  an  extraordinary  deformity  of  each  humerus  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  crutches.  The  skeleton  is  that  of  a  boy,  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  it  shows  various  other  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  rickets;  for  example,  it  exemplifies  the 
•low  development  of  teeth,  and  the  imperfect  formation  of  the  alve- 
olar processes,  occasionally  noticed  in  rickety  children.  The  pre- 
paration is  interesting  on  another  account;  for,  here  rickets  was 
complicated  with  a  scrofulous  caries  of  the  vertebra.  Many  writ- 
ers incline  to  the  belief,  that  rickets  is  essentially  connected  with 
scrofula;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion.  It  is  true  that  scrofula 
tnay  be  accidentally  joined  with  rickets,  as  in  this  instance,  but  we 
frequently  meet  with  rickets  where  there  is  no  scrofula  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  skull  of  this  subject  is  also  surprisingly  thick,  more 
than  an  inch,  I  believe,  in  some  places;  'and  many  of  the  bones 
and  their  processes  are  but  very  incompletely  developed.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  vertebne. 

It  was  an  observation,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Shaw,  thflt  in  whal- 
<rv6r  state  of  distortion  the  spine  and  ribs  may  be,  the  bones  of  tbe 
pelvis  will  not  be  found  distorted,  unless  there  be  at  the  same  time 
marks  of  rickets  in  some  of  the  long  and  solid  bones;  and  it  is  argued 
by  his  brother,  that  as  neither  of  ibe  bones  of  the  upper,  Mor  those 
•of  the  lower  extremities  become  incurvated,  when  the  dUtortum 
commences  near  the  age  of  puberty^  it  follows,  that  a  cause,  totally 
different  from  rickets,  gives  rise  to  it,  and  that  the  pelvis  incurs  no 
danger  of  being  implicated  in  this  deformity.  Mr.  Alexander 
Shaw,  therefore,  considers  those  skeletons  only  as  true  specimens 
of  rickets,  in  which  the  distortion  is  exhibited  throughout  all  tbe 
osseous  system  together — in  the  skull,  the  cylindrical  bones  of  tbe 
extremities,  and  the  large  bones  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
spinal  column  and  the  thorax.     The  figure  of  a  rickety  skeleton  is 


distioguisbed  by  the  bead,  the  thorax,  and  the  arms  being  preponde- 
ratiog  and  large,  while  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities  are,  in  a  rel- 
ative degree,  diminutive  and  short.  In  the  skeletons  examined  hj 
Mr.  A.  Shaw,  all  the  bones  were  to  a  certain  degree  deficient  in  size; 
but  such  want  of  development  was  much  more  considerable  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  skeleton,  for  the  vertebral  column  and  arms  want- 
ed scarcely  one  fifteenth  c^  their  natural  length,  while,  in  the  bones 
of  the  lower  extremity,  one  third  of  it  was  deficient.  In  the  pelvis, 
the  bones  were  nearly  a  quarter  under  their  natural  size.  Hence, 
when  the  pelvis  is  deformed  by  rickets,  it  is  not  only  those  diame* 
ters,  which  are  contracted  by  the  thrusting  inwards  of  the  bones 
that  are  smaller  than  usual,  but  all  the  diameters  are  less  than  natu- 
ral; whereas  in  the  deformity  of  the  pelvis  from  moUities  ossium,  in 
proportion  as  one  diameter  is  lesseued,  the  other  is  elongated. 

I  have  stated  that  the  common  period  of  the  commencement  of 
rickets  is  between  the  ages  of  eight  months  and  three  years;  but 
the  disease  may  begin  in  the  foetus,  of  which  fact  we  have  an  exam- 
ple in  the  museum  of  University  College. 

There  is  a  deformity  of  the  spine  arising  in  young  persons  who  are 
growing  with  great  rapidity,  especiaDy  in  females,  which  does  not 
depend  on  any  disorder  of  the  bones  analogous  to  rickets,  but  on  the 
circumstance  of  such  individuals  not  exercising  their  muscles  equal- 
ly, or  on  their  being  prevented  from  taking  the  free  and  uncoi|- 
strained  positions  and  exercises  most  agreeable  to  nature.  Under 
such  disadvantages,  the  spine  becomes  deformed,  without  any  im- 
perfection in  the  texture  or  development  of  the  bones,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  rickety  disease  of  them.  When  the  curvature 
of  the  spine,  arising  from  such  causes,  is  not  too  considerable,  and 
the  growth  of  the  individual  not  yet  completed,  the  deformity  may 
be  removed  by  letting  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  be  daily  exer- 
cised in  a  free,  regular,  and  uniform  manner,  so  as  not  to  suffer  one 
set  to  be  put  more  into  action  than  another.  It  is  on  these  princi- 
ples that  gymnastic  feats  and  manoeuvres  become  exceedingly  useful 
m  the  treatment  of  those  deformities  of  the  spine,  which  are  so 
common  in  girls  during  their  growth.  However,  if  the  deformity 
has  been  of  long  standing,  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove  it  in  this  or 
any  other  way;  for  the  disease  then  approaches  in  its  nature  to  that 
kind  of  deformity  of  the  skeleton,  which  results  from  old  age. 
When  a  rickety  curvature  is  in  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  the  upper  part 
of  the  spine  is  usually  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and  the  conse- 

Suence  of  this  is,  that  there  is  such  an  alteration  in  the  position  of 
le  ribs,  that  a  great  convexity  of  them  is  produced  on  the  right 
side,  and  a  flattening  of  them  on  the  left.  Then  the  scapula  is 
made  to  project  backwards,  and  the  right  shoulder  is  thrown  for- 
ward. In  consequence  of  the  flattening  of  the  left  side  of  the  tho- 
rax, there  is  hardly  room  enough  in  it  for  the  proper  action  of  the 
heart,  and  the  due  expansion  of  the  lungs.     In  many  instances  the 
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spinal  eolttom  is  not  merely  curved,  bat  twisted  spirally.  In  die 
musenm  of  University  CoUege  is  a  preparation  affording  a  fine  il- 
lustration of  such  deformity:  there  is  not  only  a  curvature  of  the 
spine,  but  a  complete  twist  of  it,  insomuch,  that,  in  one  part,  the 
spinous  process  of  the  vertebr©  are  brought  nearly  round  to  where 
their  bodies  oueht  to  be  situated. 

In  some  of  £ese  cases,  the  clavicle  may  be  displaced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  shoulder,  that  is,  the 
sternal  end  of  that  bone  may  be  thrown  inwards  so  as  to  press  up<m 
the  oesophagus.  An  instance  of  such  displacement  of  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle  is  mentioned  in  Sir  Aslley  Cooper's  work  on 
dislocations,  and  the  pressure  on  the  cesophagus  was  such,  that  the 
surgeon,  under  whose  care  the  patient  was  placed,  was  obliged  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  clavicle  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  would  have  arisen  from  the  impediment  to  degluti- 
tion. Amongst  the  preparations  in  University  museum  are  some 
showing  the  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  female  pelvis  occasioned 
by  rickets.  Frequently  the  sacrum  is  displaced;  and  the  ossa  in- 
nominata  are  thrown  inwards,  so  as  to  give  the  pelvis  a  triangular 
shape.  In  rickety  females,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  not  proper- 
ly developed,  and  the  pelvis  is  surprisingly  small. 

When  there  is  a  bend  of  the  spine  in  one  direction,  there  will 
frequently  be  another  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  counter- 
balance it,  and  sometimes  there  will  be  even  a  third  curvature,  so 
that  the  spine  will  represent  an  italic  8y  as  is  illustrated  in  an  excel- 
lent specimen  in  the  above-mentioned  collection. 

TtecUment.  With  respect  to  the  cause  of  rickets,  the  subject  is 
very  obscure.  Perhaps  the  observation  of  Mr.  Stanley  is  correct, 
that  it  is  not  an  affection  peculiar  to,  that  is,  restricted  to  the 
osseous  system.  The  muscles,  surrounding  the  soft  rickety  boDe, 
are  pale  and  flabby,  and  probably  contain  less  than  their  natural 
quantity  of  fibrine.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  the  de6ciency  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  rickety  bone,  is  the  result, 
not  of  peculiar  local  action,  but  of  a  general  constitutional  deficien- 
cy of  assimilation  and  nutrition,  by  which  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  muscular  tissue  is  coincidently  produced.*  As  the  disease  con- 
sists either  in  a  congenital  defect  in  the  organisation  of  the  bones, 
or  in  such  defect  arising  in  infancy,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
nature  must  be  more  confided  in  than  any  medicines,  or  other 
"taeans,  for  the  removal  of  the  imperfection,  which  the  deformity 
and  bending  the  bones  are  only  an  effect  of.  We  know  of  no- 
thing that  has  the  direct  power  of  so  altering  the  texture  of  the 
osseous  system,  as  to  communicate  to  it  a  due  consistence,  to 
rectify  the  derangement  of  its  nutrition,  and  promote  its  full  de- 
velopment.    While  the  bones  are  under  the  influence  of  these  im- 
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perfections  in  their  texture  and  nutrition,  tbej  gradualfy^  ykM  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  parts  above  them,  and  to  the  action  of  the 
nsuscles  connected  with  them;  and  hence  they  bend,  and  deformity- 
ensues.  Now,  the  question  is,  how  can  we  counteract  these  two 
causes  of  deformity  ?  One  would  say,  of  course,  by  keeping  the 
muscles  from  actine,  and  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  parts  most 
liable  to  affect  the  bones  by  their  pressure  on  them.  But  consider- 
able difficulty  is  experienced  in  putting  these  principles  into  execu- 
tion; for,  if  the  individual  be  confined  long  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion without  being  allowed  to  use  his  muscles,  his  constitution  soon 
begins  to  suffer — he  looses  his  strength — and  his  health  gets  into  a 
state  in  which  no  improvement  in  the  texture  and  development  of 
the  bones  can  take  place.  Again,  if  we  attempt  to  take  off  the 
weight  of  particular  parts  by  the  use  of  machinery,  the  pressure 
will  only  be  transferred  to  other  parts;  thus,  in  the  application 
of  machinery  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  head,  chest,  and  upper 
limbs,  from  the  spine,  we  should  be  obliged  to  use  the  pelvis  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  thus  deformity  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  might  be 

K reduced.  I  have  mentioned  a  skeleton,  in  which  the  humeri  have 
een  vastly  deforn>ed  by  the  pressure  of  the  crutches  on  which  the 
individual  supported  himself.  However,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
say,  that  the  use  of  machinery  in  rickets  should  be  entirely  relin- 
quished; perhaps,  in  some  cases,  it  is  preferable  to  a  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  the  recumbent  position,  in  which  the  patient  always 
loses  his  health.  Whatever  tends  to  strengthen  the  constitution, 
has  a  decided  tendency  to  promote  the  removal  of  the  rickety  dis- 
organisation of  bones;  and,  as  the  individual  grows  and  acquhres 
strength,  those  parts  of  the  osseous  system  which  the  disease  has 
deformed,  will  assume  greater  strength,  and  a  better  shape.  In  the 
treatment,  therefore,  it  is  always  an  important  object  to  rectify  any 
manifest  disorder  in  the  health,  and  in  particular  to  keep  up  the 
child's  strength.  Many  rickety  patients  are  more  or  less  debilitat- 
ed, emaciated,  or  big-bellied,  and  some  of  them  plainly  scrofulous. 
To  these  sea-bathing  will  prove  eminently  serviceable,  care  being 
taken  to  promote  the  cutaneous  circulation  by  the  use  of  the  flesh 
brush,  or  friction  with  napkins.  Tonics,  and  particularly  steel 
medicines,  will  also  be  beneficial.  When  the  curvature  of  the 
lower  extremities  is  considerable,  machinery  may  be  applied,  and 
when  the  deformity  is  conjoined  with  an  inversion  of  the  feet,  a 
great  deal  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces sold  in  the  shops.  But  I  think  that,  where  machinery  is  em- 
ployed, the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  muscles  for 
a  certain  period  of  the  day.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  many 
deformities  arising  from  rickets  may  be  cured  entirely  on  gymnas- 
tic principles;  that  is,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  follow  up  a  certain 
train  of  exercises,  which  put  all  his  muscles  into  regular  and  equal 
action  ;   and  one  principle  is  to  put  into  action  the  antagonists  of 


those  muscles,  whose  prepooderatiDg  acthriQr  and  strengdi  ha^e  led 
to  the  deformity,  as  well  as  those  muscles  themselves.  Thus,  when 
the  spine  is  drawn  to  one  side,  by  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  be- 
ine  used  more  than  the  left,  the  object  is  to  put  the  muscles  of  the 
left  side  into  regular  exercise,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side.  The  imperfection  in  the  organ- 
isation of  bones,  depending  upon  rickets,  may  be  removed,  and  yet 
such  bones  never  recover  their  proper  shape.  They  acquire 
strength,  but  continue  deformed.  It  is  well  known,  in  fact,  that 
in  some  persons,  whose  bones  are  restored  to  tlieir  right  texture, 
tliough  yet  bent  and  disfigured,  the  muscles  acquire  remarkable 
power,  and  some  individuals,  so  circumstanced,  have  been  distin- 
guished for  feats  of  strength  and  agility. 

An  exostosis  signifies  a  tumor  of  a  bony  nature  growing  upon 
and  arising  from  a  bone,  or  an  enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  it. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  describes  exostosis  as  having  two  seats;  by 
periosteal  exostosis^  he  means  that  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
bony  matter  is  deposited  between  the  periosteum  and  the  surface  of 
the  bone;  but,  by  medullary  exostosis^  he  implies  a  growth  from  tbe 
medullary  texture,  by  which  the  bone  is  expanded  and  ultimately 
absorbed  and  destroyed,  so  that  the  tumor  protrudes  externally. 
Now,  this  latter  kind  of  tumor  does  not  consist  entirely  of  bone, 
and  some  forms  of  it  are  of  a  malignant  character,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  fungus  bsematodes,  or  medullary  cancer.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  also  divided  exostoses  into  cartilaginous  and  fungus^ 
the  former  being  preceded  by  a  cartilaginous  deposit,  into  which 
osseous  matter  is  afterwards  secreted,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be 
really  fungus  haematodes,  or  medullary  cancer  of  the  bones. 

An  exostosis  may  arise  from  the  periosteum,  or  from  the  surface 
of  a  bone,  or  from  its  cancellous  texture.  When  originating  from 
the  first  of  these  situations,  it  may,  in  the  early  stage,  be  readily 
separable  from  the  bone,  but  afterwards  become  united  to  it  by  os- 
seous, cartilaginous,  or  dense  fibrous  tissue.  At  first,  it  receives  an 
immediate  covering  fi*om  the  periosteum,  but  this  soon  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, and  then  a  dense  cellular  tissue  forms  its  investment.  And, 
lastly,  when  it  arises  from  tbe  cancellous  texture,  it  will  gradually 
extend,  and  make  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  bone  and  the 
periosteum.* 

The  largest  true  exostoses  are  chiefly  met  with  on  the  long  bones, 
and  if  considerable  ones  are  sometimes  met  with  on  other  bones, 
they  are  generally  not  of  the  true  kind;  thus,  in  the  cartilaginous 
exostosis  of  the  medullay  membrane^  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
the  shell  of  the  bone  is  extremely  thin,  and,  within  it,  there  is  an 
elastic,  firm,  and  fibrous  substance.  In  other  instances,  a  medul- 
lary substance  presents  itself,  which  is  known  to  have  the  character 
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of  fungus  kiematodes;  whereas,  the  fibrous  growth  is  not  of  a  malig* 
nant  nature.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  blending  of  so 
many  diseases  together,  under  the  name  of  exostosis^  creates  a  vast 
impediment  to  a  clear  view  of  the  subject;  and  it  would  be  much 
better,  if  the  term  exostosia  were  limited  to  a  bony  tumor,  growing 
out  of  a  bone  and  forming  a  projection  on  its  surface,  or  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  bone  itself  and  not  consisting  in  the  growth 
of  a  soft  substance  in  the  interior  of  the  bone^  followed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  its  walls,  and  afterwards  of  a  protrusion  of  the  fungous 
or  fibrous  mass  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  characters  of  a  true  exostosis,  it 
may  have  the  whiteness  and  density  of  ivory;  or  it  may  be  dark 
colored,  and  of  a  cancellous  texture  throughout;  or  it  may  be  made 
up  of  a  mixture  of  two  such  tissues;  and  again,  there  n>ay  be  some 
cartilaginous  matter  in  it  which  may  be  deposited  interstitially  with 
the  bone,  or  may  be  limited  by  a  well  defined  line  to  one  part  of 
the  tumor,  and  this  is  usually  the  base,  which  may  be  movable  on 
the  bone  from  which  it  has  arisen.  This  diversity  of  texture  has 
no  relation  to  the  size  or  duration  of  the  tumor.* 

Various  terms  are  applied  to  true  exostoses,  according  to  the  tex- 
tures which  they  exhibit;  some  are  lamelkUed^  there  being  distinct 
layers  observable  in  their  texture;  others  are  cellular;  while  others 
are  so  solid  and  hard,  that  they  resemble  ivory,  and  hence  are 
called  ivory  exostaes.  Some  are  so  irregular  and  angular,  that  they 
receive  the  name  ofstalacHtic  or  spinous  exostoses,  A  most  extraordi- 
nary specimen  of  this  form  of  exostosis  is  described  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions;  for  the  whole  skeleton  was  affected;  and  the 
Dony  formations  had  all  the  fantastic  shapes  of  coral.  One  extend- 
ed from  the  os  coccygis  to  the  femur;  and  hardly  a  joint  was  left, 
whose  motions  were  not  stopped  by  the  bones  being  connected  to- 
gether with  those  spinous  productions. 

•S.  trufi  exostosis  is  always  completely  fixed  and  immoveable,  and, 
at  first,  unattended  with  any  pain  or  inconvenience;  it  generally 
comes  on  m  a  very  slow  and  indolent  manner,  and  sometimes  re- 
mains, for  several  years,  nearly  in  a  stationary  condition.  Indeed, 
it  is  generally  some  years  before  it  produces  much  inconvenience, 
and  then  it  may  cause  severe  agony,  and  occasion  dangerous  func- 
tional disturbance  by  its  pressure  on  particular  parts.  An  exostosis 
of  magnitude,  situated  behind  the  knee-joint,  has  been  known  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles.  The  growth  of  an 
exostosis  from  the  os  pubis  has  by  its  pressure  rendered  the  urethra 
impervious.  An  exostosis  of  the  thigh-bone,  though  of  small  sixe, 
has  been  known,  on  account  of  its  projecting  angular  shape,  to  ob- 
literate the  femoral  artery;  an  instance  of  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Dupuytren.     An  exostosis  of  the  orbit  has  frequently 
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produced  a  dispIaoemeDt  of  the  eye.  Ad  exostosis  of  one  of  the 
lower  cervical  vertebre  has  been  koown  to  press  upon  and  oblite- 
rate the  subclavian  artery.  An  exostosis,  extending  backwards 
from  the  lower  jaw,  has  produced  a  fatal  impediment  to  respiration, 
by  its  pressure  on  the  larynx.  Fixed  pain  in  the  head  and  epilepsy 
have  been  produced  by  the  growth  of  exostoses  from  the  inner  ta- 
ble of  the  cranium.  We  have,  then,  numerous  examples  of  the 
dangerous  cons3quences]  of  exostoses  in  particular  situations;  in- 
deed, the  prognosis  in  this  disease  materially  depends  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tumor,  and  the  possibility  of  removing  it,  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  parts  amongst  which  it  is  placed.  I  am  here  speaking 
of  true  exostoses;  because  others,  of  a  medullary  character,  are 
entirely  different  diseases,  the  cure  of  which  involves  the  question, 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  cure,  or  effectually  remove,  fungus  hsma- 
todes  by  operation. 

Exostoses  are  frequent  on  the  femur,  tibia,  humerus,  and  lower 
jaw;  and  not  uncommon  on  the  sternum,  clavicle,  and  bones  of  the 
head  and  face.  There  are  no  bones  on  which  they  may  not  be 
produced.  The  upper  part  of  the  humerus  and  tibia,  and  the  low- 
er part  of  the  femur,  especially  near  the  insertion  of  the  adductor 
magnus,  are  their  ordinary  situations  upon  these  bones.  I  was 
lately  consulted  for  a  ^irl,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  has  an 
exostosis  connected  with  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inter- 
fering with  the  free  action  of  the  biceps.  Sometimes  an  exostosis 
forms  at  the  insertion  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus. 

The  causes  of  exostoses  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 
True  exostoses  occur  most  frequently  in  young  persons,  but  less 
usually  before,  than  after  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  It 
would  appear  as  if  there  existed  in  some  individuals  a  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease,  exoiitoses  forming,  in  such  persons,  from  very 
slight  and  trivial  exciting  causes.  A  little  while  before  I  began 
my  professional  studies,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,)B  youth  bad 
been  sent  into  it  from  Cornwall,  the  particulars  of  whose  case  were 
always  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abemethy  in  his  lectures.  In  this  indi- 
vidual, a  trifling  blow  on  any  part  of  bis  body  would  invariably 
lead  to  the  production  of  an  exostosis;  and  this  disposition  to  form 
bony  tumors  was  not  confined  entirely  to  the  skeleton;  for,  af- 
ter a  blow  on  the  muscles,  a  sort  of  osseous  deposit  would  take 
place  in  them;  in  fact,  the  margins  of  the  axiUe  had  become 
ossified;  the  great  pectoral  muscle  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  were 
both  turned  into  bone  at  their  edges,  so  that  the  patient  was  com- 
pletely pinioned.  In  a  preparation  in  King's  College  Museum,  tlie 
femur  is  immoveably  fixed  in  the  acetabulum  by  ossification  of  the 
front  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  of  part  of  the  iliacus  intemus. 
Mr.  Langstaff  has  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ossification,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  spread  from  the  femur,  and  involves  the  vastus  in* 


temus,  the  structure  of  which  is  converted  into  bone.*  The  al- 
liance between  ossification  of  ligament,  muscle,  tendon,  and  exosto- 
sis, or  the  origin  of  the  former,  from  the  bones,  is  well  exemplified 
in  Jefi^^'s  skeleton  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
m  London.  Local  irritation  of  the  periosteum,  by  an  external  in- 
jury, would  appear  sometimes  to  act  as  a  cause.  In  certain  ex- 
amples, where  exostoses  form  numerously  and  almost  without  any 
assignable  reason,  the  state  of  the  constitution  is  to  be  suspected; 
and,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  noticed,  the  disposition  to  exostoses  ap- 
pears occasionally  to  be  hereditary,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  man  m 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  had  many  exostoses,  and  whose 
father  and  children  had  been  similarly  afflicted.  When  pressure  is 
made  upon  a  bone  for  a  considerable  time  by  any  kind  of  mechani- 
cal aparatus,  a  bony  swelling  is  sometimes  thrown  out.  In  young 
persons,  whose  growth  is  rapid,  nothing  is  more  common  than  an 
irregular  development,  or  an  hypertrophy  of  the  clavicle,  ribs,  or 
sternum. 

TreatmerU. — Excluding  from  present  consideration  venereal  nodes, 
perhaps  we  possess  no  means  of  checking  the  growth,  or  preventing 
the  increase,  of  a  true  exostosis.  I  have  been  sometimes  consulted 
by  patients  for  exostoses,  and  have  tried,  as  a  matter  of  form,  blis^- 
tering,  mercury,  and  iodine  preparations,  but  have  rarely  or  never 
seen  a  case  that  was  materially  benefited  by  them.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, an  exostosis  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts,  and  dien  of 
course  we  should  employ  common  antiphlogistic  plans,  viz.  local 
bleeding,  cold  evaporating  lotions,  aperient  medicines,  and  perhaps 
the  blue  pill,  or  calomel  with  opium.  The  inflammation  may  be  re- 
lieved  in  this  manner;  but,  as  ior  dispersing  the  tumor  by  medicine, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  it.  Yet,  in  many  instances,  sur- 
gery may  be  of  essential  service;  for,  though  we  cannot  disperse 
an  exostosis  by  external  or  internal  medicines,  we  may,  when  it  is 
producing  dangerous  effects  by  its  pressure  on  neighboring  organs, 
remove  it,  or  cut  it  away  with  Hey's  saws,  trephines,  cutting  forceps, 
or  saws  capable  of  working  by  machinery  in  deep  confined  spaces.  Of 
course  I  mean,  that  an  operation  is  to  be  performed  only  when  it  can 
be  done  without  danger  to  the  neighboring  organs.  In  the  opera- 
tion, the  first  object  is  to  make  such  a  division  of  the  soft  parts  as 
will  enable  us  to  get  at  the  base  of  the  tumor  without  difiiculty. 
There  will  be  much  diflference  in  the  facility  of  removing  the  tu- 
mor in  different  instances:  its  shape  is  one  circumstance  that  will 
have  influence;  when  its  base  is  broad  the  operation  will  general- 
ly be  difficult;  but  sometimes  the  base  of  an  exostosis  is  narrower 
than  its  body,  and  then  its  removal  may  be  easily  accomplished  with 
a  saw  or  pliers.  Even  when  we  are  not  able  to  remove  the  whole  of 
a  true  exostosis,  we  may  sometimes  do  essential  good  by  taking 
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away  a  part  of  k;  for  tUs  kind  of  haay  tumor  is  not  attaDded  wdh 
any  malignity,  and  meddling  with  it  will  not  turn  it  into  any  dan- 
gerous variety  of  disease.  In  some  instances,  when  it  was  not 
practicable  to  saw  away  the  tumor,  attempts  were4nade  to  get  rid  of 
It  by  purposely  exciting  necrosis  of  it,  by  removing  the  periosteuoi 
from  its  surfiiice.  A  few  years  ago,  I  was  consulted  by  a  woman 
who  had  an  immense  bony  swelling  on  the  face.  As  several  medi- 
cal practitioners  suspected  that  it  arose  from  a  fungus  in  the  antrum, 
a  point  on  which  I  had  doubts,  I  sent  her  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  his 
opinion,  who  coincided  with  roe  that  it  was  an  exostosis  of  the  up- 
per jaw-bone.  Now,  in  this  example,  after  vast  suffering,  and  re- 
peated inflammation,  and  abscesses  of  the  soft  parts,  the  bony  tu- 
mor came  away  spontaneously:  it  was  attacked  witli  necrosis,  and 
exfoliated.  The  tumor,  which  was  very  large,  came  away  by  con- 
siderable pieces  at  a  time,  and  the  woman  is  cured,  I  believe,  with 
the  exception  of  a  good  deal  of  disfigurement  of  the  face.  After 
having  been  removed  by  operation,  exostoses  do^not  generally  form 
again.  Exceptions,  however,  are  occasionally  met  with.  A  young 
woman  had  an  exostosis  of  the  humerus,  which  was  sawn  off.  In 
a  year  another  exostosis  grew  nearly  in  the  same  place;  but,  on  a 
rubefacient  plaster  being  applied,  an  abscess  formed,  and  the  new 
bone  was  absorbed.*  This  proves  that  suppuration  excited  con- 
tiguously to  an  exostosis  may  lead  to  its  absorption;  but  success 
of  this  kind  is  not  common. 

An  exostosis  may  be  so  situated  that  we  cannot  prudently  attempt 
any  operation  upon  it;  for  instance,  it  may  be  so  near  a  large  joint, 
that  any  attempt  to  remove  it  would  not  only  endanger  the  limb,  but 
the  patient's  life.  The  exostoses,  or  abnormal  enlargements  of  the 
clavicle,  sternum,  &.c.  so  common  during  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
body,  require  no  treatment.  As  Mr  Mayo  observes,  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  disappear  after  a  year  or  two;  either  the  rest  of  the 
bone  grows  up  to  the  enlarged  surface,  or  the  superfluous  part  is 
absorbed. 

Medullary  tumorsj  sometimes  injudiciously  classed  as  exosto- 
ses, are  of  the  same  nature  as  fungus  hsmatodes.  The  disease  is 
of  frequeut  occurrence,  usually  begins  in  the  cancellous  texture, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  not  accompanied  by  a  similar 
morbid  deposit  in  other  organs.  Mr.  Stanley  has  never  seen  a 
case,  in  which  the  disease  seemed  to  have  originated  in  the  com- 
pact texture,  or  the  periosteum.  It  generally,  though  not  always, 
occurs  before  the  age  of  forty;  and  its  most  frequent  ^at  is  the 
bead  of  the  tibia,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  femur.  Mr.  Stanley 
knows  of  only  a  single  instance,  in  which  it  had  occurred  coinei- 
dently  in  more  than  one  bone;  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  m  which  amputation  had  been  performed  for  it,  diere  had 
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boeii  no  return  of  die  disease  b  the  stump,  or  otber  part  of  the 
bodj.  The  general  result  of  post  mortem  examinations  has  been 
such  as  to  indicate  a  similar  localisation  of  the  dbease.  The  few 
exceptions  to  this  remark,  at  all  events,  do  not  materially  affect 
the  conclusion,  that  medullar|r  disease,  beginning  in  bone,  is  less 
apt  to  occur  coincidently  in  otber  organs  than  when  it  originates  in 
the  softer  parts,  and  that  consequently  its  removal  by  amputation 
may  generally  be  undertaken,  with  a  fair  probability  of  permanent 
benefit.*  This  last  observation  seems  not  to  be  applicable,  how- 
ever, to  medullary  tumors  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones,  few 
experienced  sui^eons  now  venturing  to  undertake  an  operation  for 
them  in  these  situations,  well  knowing  that  a  return  of  the  disease 
would  almost  certainly  ensue. 

In  relation  to  exostosis,  I  may  here  mention  a  case,  that  Is  some* 
times  met  with,  where  a  considerable  swelling  of  a  bone  arises  from 
the  formation  of  hydatids  in  the  cancellous  texture.  In  the  Medico- 
Cbirurgical  Transactions  of  London,  are  the  particulars  of  an  in- 
teresting example  of  this  disease.  The  tumor,  which  was  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Keate,  was  situated  on  the  cranium,, 
and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  os  frontis.  At  the  time  of  at- 
tempting its  removal,  its  exact  nature  was  known:  but,  m  per- 
forming the  operation,  a  collection  of  hydatids  was  discovered  be- 
tween the  tables  of  the  skull,  and  before  they  were  completely  ex- 
tirpated, and  the  patient  cured,  repeated  operations,  and  the  ap-^ 
plication  of  the  strongest  caustics  were  necessary. 

Pulsatory  tumors.  In  my  Dictionary  the  earliest  notice  was 
takeu  of  cases  in  which  tumors  occur  in  bones  attended  with  throb* 
bing,  and  even  followed  by  a  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  osseous 
texture.  The  subject  has  been  particularly  considered  by  Dupuy- 
tren  and  Breschet,  both  of  whom  describe  stich  swellings  as  con- 
sisting in  the  growth  of  a  morbid  erectile  tissue,  like  what  composes 
certain  nsvi,  or  aneurisms  by  anastomosb.  Dupuytren  remarks, 
however,  that  the  tumor  may  be  partly  formed  of  other  substances, 
especially  the  encephaloid,  or  medullary.  Sometimes  it  is  rather 
a  slight  thrill  that  is  felt  in  the  tumor,  than  a  distinct  pulsation;  but 
in  other  instances,  the  throbbing  is  so  strong,  as  to  lead  surgeons  to 
mistake  the  disease  for  aneurism,  and  even  to  tie  the  great  artery  of 
the  limb.  The  investigations  of  Mr.  Stanley  prove  that  pulsation 
occurs  in  tumors  of  varied  character.  The  majority  of  those,  which 
be  has  himself  examined,  consisted  of  medullary  matter;  but  one 
which  originated  in  the  humerus,  and  pulsated  strongly,  was  com- 
posed of  firm  gelatinous  matter,  which  formed  the  walls  of  a  cyst, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  containing  serous  fluid.  In  one,  r^ 
corded  by  Dupuytren,  growing  from  the  tibia,  the  morbid  structure 
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consisted  of  celh  oontaioiiig  a  gelatinous  matter.  In  some  of  those 
relied  by  Dupujrtren  and  Scarpa,  the  pulsating  tumor  consisted  of 
a  sac,  filled  with  coagulated  blood  and  layers  of  fibrine;  and  in  the 
sides  of  the  sac  were  numerous  dilated  arteries,  presenting  open 
orifices  upon  its  internal  surface.  In  these  instances  it  was  suppos- 
ed that  the  current  of  blood  from  these  arteries  into  the  sac  might 
have  produced  the  pulsation;  but^in  the  greater  number  of  pulsat- 
ing tumors,  growing  fi*om  bones,  no  such  change  in  the  arteries  can 
be  found  to  account  for  this  symptom.  In  all  the  specimens  which 
Mr.  Stanley  bad  examined,  the  walk  of  the  bone  were  absorbed 
between  the  tumor  and  the  contiguous  large  artery,  so  that,  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tumor,  there  were  either  no  remains  of  the  bone, 
or  so  thin  a  layer  of  it  that  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  artery 
to  the  tumor  could  be  felt  at  every  point  of  its  surface.  One  rari- 
ty, recognised  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  four  cases,  consists  chiefly  in  an 
^argement  of  the  arteries  of  the  medullary  membrane,  accompa- 
nied by  absorption  of  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  simultaneous  de- 
posit of  bone  externally,  so  that  the  tumor  is  covered  by  a  thb, 
more  or  less  osseous  shell.  This  is  the  disease  regarded  by  Du- 
puytren  and  Breschet  as  corresponding  to  growths  of  morbid  erec- 
tile tissue,  and  sometimes  curable  by  ligature  of  the  main  artery, 
provided  the  operation  be  done  before  much  destruction  of  bone 
has  occurred.  In  one  case,  tying  the  femoral  artery  was  followed 
by  a  permanent  cure;  in  another,  the  same  practice  was  successful 
for  only  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  tumor  returned. 

Osteo'sarcama  is  a  term  frequently  employed,  though  rather 
vaguely;  it  is  found  to  be  a  convenient  name,  because  it  suits  any 
tumor,  which  consists  partly  of  bone,  and  partly  of  a  soft  or  fleshy 
substance:  thus,  medulary  tumors  of  bones,  when  surrounded  by, 
or  interspersed  with,  osseous  matter,  have  been  sometimes  describ- 
ed under  the  appellation  of  osteosarcoma;  and  so  have  fibrous,  and 
fatty  lardaceous  tumors  blended  with  osseous  matter,  or  the  remains 
of  the  original  shell  of  the  diseased  bone. 

Scrofulous  caries  of  the  spine,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  heads  of 
bones,  anchylosis,  and  spina  bifida,  will  be  noticed  in  subsequent 
parts  of  this  work. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Some  diseases  of  the  joints  begin  in  the  synovial  membranes; 
some  m  the  cartilages;  and  others  in  the  heads  of  hones«  The 
coDomencement  of  dbease  in  the  ligaments  appears  to  be  a  rare  oc- 
currence: Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  states,  that  he  has  never  known  it 


proved  by  dissection.  Mr.  Aslon  Kye  refers  to  some  instances, 
in  which  the  ligaflieotiim  teres  was  implicated  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  morbus  coxarius;  though  here  the  disease  probably  began  in 
the  synovial  membrane.  Some  syphilitic  pains  in  the  joints  are 
suspected  to  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  ligaments;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  obstinate  effects  o(  many  severe  sprains  depend 
upon  a  slow  inflammation  of  the  ligaments,  the  consequence  of 
their  having  been  ruptured,  or  over-stretched.* 

INFLAMMATION    OF   THE    8TN0VIAL    MEMBRANES. 

This  may  arise  as  an  effect  of  phlebitis,  gout,  rheumatism,  de- 
rangement of  the  constitution  by  mercury,  or  by  the  poison  of  sy- 
philis. With  the  exception  of  the  case  originating  from  phlebitis, 
we  must  agree  with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane  from  constitutional  causes  is  generally  less  severe 
than  other  forms  of  it;  for,  though  it  produces  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  synovia,  there  is  usually  no  effusion  of  fibrine,  nor  any  ma- 
terial thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  itself.  Sometimes  it  at- 
tacks several  joints  together,  and  even  extends  to  the  bursas  mucosa 
and  sheaths  oi  the  tendons;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  attacks  dif- 
ferent joints  one  after  another.  Frequendy  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membranes  is  entirely  a  local  disease,  excited  by  mechani- 
cal injuries  of  the  joints,  as  sprains,  contusions,  wounds,  disloca- 
tions, or  fractures  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.  The  danger  of  a 
wound  of  the  synovial  membrane,  depends,  first,  on  the  size  of  the 
joint;  secondly,  on  the  extent  of  the  laceration  or  rent  in  the  sjmo- 
vial  membrane  and  integum^ts  together;  for  where  the  former  alone 
is  torn,  as  in  a  simple  dislocation,  or  where  the  opening  in  it  is 
speedily  covered  by  the  integuments,  the  danger  of  severe  conse- 
quences is  infinitely  less,  than  in  the  opposite  circumstances;  thirdly, 
on  the  degree  of  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  s^ovial  membrane, 
in  addition  to  the  mere  solution  of  continuity  in  it,  forming  a  com- 
munication between  the  cavity  of  the  joint  and  the  external  wound. 
Wounds  of  the  knee-jomt  firom  gunshot  are  sure  to  be  followed  by 
so  dangerous  a  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  such  constitutional  derangement,  that  the  rule  of  practice  in 
such  a  ease,  is  to  perform  aminitation  without  delay,  belore  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences  on  the  part  and  the  s]rstem  at  large 
have  had  time  to  come  on.  But  a  clean  incised  wound,  or  even  a 
fine  puncture  gently  made  with  a  lancet,  or  couching  needle,  and  so 
as  to  admit  of  being  immediately  afterwards  covered  with  the  integu- 
ments, may  not  be  followed  by  any  bad  symptom  whatever,  more 
especially  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  jomt  quiet,  and  to  employ 
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antiphlogistic  means.  It  is  die  knowledge  of  this  fact,  wbtefa  eo- 
courages  surgeons  sometimes  to  cut  into  the  knee-joint,  either  for 
vthe  purpose  of  discharging  fluid,  or  of  extracting  loose  cartilaginous 
bodies,  which,  acting  as  extraneous  substances,  excite  frequent  at- 
'tacks  of  pain,  swelling,  and  lameness. 

Exposure  to  cold  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  inflammation  of 
ihe  synovial  membrane,  and  the  knee,  as  being  less  covered  by 
muscles,  is  more  subjisct  to  the  eflTect  of  atmospheric  influence,  than 
the  hip  or  shoulder.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  observes,  that  the  dis- 
ease seldom  attacks  young  children,  becomes  less  rare  as  they  ap- 
^oach  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  most  frequent  in  adult  persons. 
The  disease  begins  with  pain  the  joint,  which  is  generally  most  se- 
Tere  at  one  point,  and  attains  its  greatest  height  in  a  week  or  ten 
^ays.  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  the  pain,  the 
joint  becomes  swollen.  At  first  the  swelling  arises  altogether  from 
-a  collection  of  fluid,  which  in  the  superficial  joints  may  be  felt  to 
undulate.  In  time,  however,  the  fluctuation  is  less  manifest,  be- 
cause the  synovial  membrane  is  now  thickened,  or  lymph  is  efiused 
from  its  inner  or  outer  surface.  As  the  swelling  in  the  early  stage 
arises  principally  from  the  distension  of  the  synovial  membrane,  its 
shape  IS  very  much  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the  ligaments  and 
tenaons,  which  resist  it  in  certain  directions  and  allow  it  to  take 
place  in  others.  Thus,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  exphined,  in 
the  knee,  the  swelling  is  chiefly  on  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  under  the  extensor  muscles,  where  there  is  only  a  yielding 
cellular  structure  between  these  muscles  and  the  bone.  It  is  also 
considerable  in  the  spaces  between  the  ligament  of  the  patella  and 
the  lateral  ligaments.  In  the  elbow,  the  main  swelling  is  above  the 
olecranon. 

When,  after  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  and  the  subsidence  of 
the  pricipal  swelling,  the  synovial  membrane  continues  thickened,  it 
sometimes  happens,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  observes,  not  only  tliat 
ti  certain  degree  of  inflammation  lingers  in  the  part,  but  ulceration 
may  take  place  in  the  cartilages,  suppuration  ensue,  and  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  be  completely  destroyed. 

The  following  statement  from  the  same  authority  deserves  atten- 
tion: in  syphilitic  cases,  it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  one  or 
two  joints  are  afl^cted  at  the  same  time.  In  the  early  stage  of  sy- 
philis, the  inflammation  is  usually  an  accompaniment  of  a  papular 
eruption  or  lichen;  there  is  then  but  little  pain;  fluid  is  efiused  only 
in  smaP  quantity,  and  when  this  has  been  absorbed,  the  joint  is  re- 
stored «s  neariy  as  possible  to  its  original  condition.  In  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  syphilic,  we  find  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  existing  in  combination  with  nodes;  and  then  it  is  pro- 
ducliye -of  much  greater  inconvenience,  and  is  more  difficult  to  cure; 
and  the  synovial  membrane  is  left  thickened,  and  the  joint  larger 
than  natural,  after  ihe  fluid  has  been  dispersed.     On  the  other  hand, 
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in  rheumatism,  several  joiDts  are  mostly  afiected,  either  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  succession;  and  the  burss  mucosa  and  sheaths  of  ten- 
dons are  often  involved.  There  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  pain  and 
and  swelling,  and  the  joints  are  frequently  left  stiff  and  enlai^ed 
after  the  attack.  When  the  inflammation  is  connected  with  gout, 
the  pain  is  generally  excessive,  compared  with  the  other  symptoms. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  varies 
according  as  it  may  be  acute,  or  chronic,  or  local  or  constitutional 
affection. 

In  the  acute  and  local  form  of  the  complaint,  perfect  quietude, 
leeches,  venesection,  repeated  according  to  circumstances,  saline 
purgatives,  and  diaphoretics,  are  required.  If  the  skin  be  very 
tense,  fomentations  and  poultices  will  be  the  best  applications;  but, 
otherwise,  cold  evaporating  lotions. 

In  chronic  cases,  the  taking  away  of  blood  from  the  part,  by 
means  of  leeches,  or  cupping,  quietude  of  the  joint,  and  cold  evap* 
orating  lotions,  are  the  best  measures.  Afterwards,  when  the  in- 
flammation has  been  in  a  great  measure  subdued,  blisters  become 
useful,  either  applied  in  succession,  or  kept  open  with  savine  cerate. 
In  a  still  later  stage,  stimulating  liniments,  as  the  ointment  of  tartar- 
ized  antimony,  that  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  or  camphorated 
mercurial  oiDtment. 

When  patients  are  so  far  recovered,  that  they  cannot  be  prevent- 
ed from  moving  about,  though  the  joint  will  not  yet  bear  much  ex- 
ercise with  impunity,  its  motions  should  be  moderated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  circular  straps  of  adhesive  or  soap-plaster,  and  a  bandage, 
or  it  may  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap  made  of  leather,  or  other 
elastic  materials,  and  laced,  or  buckled  on  the  joint. 

Amongst  the  means  employed  for  the  removal  of  stifihess,  and 
thickening  of  the  soft  parts,  left  after  synovial  inflammation,  friction 
made  by  the  hand  with  hair  powder;  the  pumping  of  water,  cold 
or  worm,  from  a  height  of  several  feet;  the  vapor  bath;  and  cham- 
pooning;  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

When  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  arises  from  rheu- 
matism, and  especially  when  several  joints  are  attacked,  local  or 
general  bleeding,  followed  by  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  pulv. 
ipec.  comp.,  or  the  wine,  or  acetous  extract  of  colchicum,  will  be 
the  most  successful  means.  When  the  inflammation  affects  only 
one  or  two  joints,  calomel  combined  with  opium  is  the  best  medi- 
cine. There  is  also  a  case,  which  begins  with  acute  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  of  the  femur,  then  involves  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  knee,  and  may  advance  to  ulceration  of  the  cartilages: 
this  is  an  example,  particularly  pointed  out  as  one  demanding  the 
exhibition  of  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  quarter,  or  half 
a  grain  of  opium  every  six  hours,  to  which  also  two  grains  of  anti- 
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moBjel  powder  inaj  be  sometimes  added.*  In  other  cases,  arising 
from  syphilis,  a  well-regulated  course  of  mercury  is  necessary;  and 
when  the  disease  has  been  excited  by  the  abuse  of  that  mineral,  or 
is  conjoined  with  disease  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  the  iodide 
of  potassium  with  sarsaparilla  may  be  prescribed. 


EXTRANEeUS,    CARTILAOINOUS,    OR   OSSEOUS    SUBSTANCES    IK 

JOINTS, 

Are  more  frequent  in  the  knee  than  any  other  joint,  but  they  occa- 
sionally present  themselves  in  the  elbow,  ancle,  and  articulations  of 
the  lower  jaw.  It  is  only  in  the  knee  that  they  become  objects  of 
surgical  attention.  Sometimes  they  are  quite  detached  from  the 
synovial  membrane;  sometimes  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  ped- 
icle. They  have  a  glistening  pearly  lustre,  and  mostly  consist  of  a 
cartilaginous  substance,  with  osseous  matter  in  its  centre,  and  a  firm 
capsule  investing  their  outer  surface.  Sometimes  the  joint  contains 
only  one  body  of  this  description;  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  or 
thirty.  They  are  usually  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  an- 
other, and  more  or  less  oblong.  Sometimes  they  are  not  larger 
than  a  pea;  in  other  instances,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  knee-pan 
itself. 

So  long  as  these  cartilaginous  fonnations  retain  an  attachment  to 
some  point  of  the  articular  cavity,  and  are  thus  kept  in  one  situation^ 
they  give  no  inconvenience;  nor  even  when  loose,  do  they  cause 
any  annoyance,  unless  they  happen  to  be  pinched  between  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  of  the  bones.  When  this  occurs,  the  patient  is  sud- 
denly seized  with  excruciating  pain,  and  is  immediately  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  limb.  These  attacks  are  frequently  followed  by 
more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  effusion 
of  fluid  in  the  joint.  The  patient  is  then  obliged  to  confine  himself 
to  his  bed  for  a  few  days,  till  the  tenderness  and  swelling  subside, 
after  which  he  returns  to  his  usual  occupations;  but  his  knee  re- 
mains weak,  and  attacks  of  the  same  kind  returning  from  time  to 
time,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  consult  a  surgeon. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  these  moveable  cartilages 
are  produced,  one  explanation  of  it  is,  that  they  derive  their  origin 
from  the  synovial  membrane,  which,  in  consequence  of  inflaipmation, 
throws  out  fibrine,  and  this  becoming  organized,  is  at  length  con* 
verted  into  cartilage  or  bone.  By  degrees,  however,  it  is  more  or 
less  loosened  by  the  movements  of  the  joint,  and  often  completely 
detached.  When  this  has  happened,  the  new  cartilaginous  forma- 
tion never  afterwards  increases  in  size;  but,  by  changing  its  situa- 
tion, and  getting  between  tlie  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  head  of  the 
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tfUa,  in  the  motioDs  of  the  jobt,  it  causes  serere  paio  and  lame- 
ikess.  In  France,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  the  new  substance  is 
first  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  on  the  outside  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  or  else  between  the  fibres  of  the  sjmovial  membrane  it- 
self; that,  in  the  former  circumstance,  this  membrane  is  pushed  in- 
wards, and  that  a  part  of  it  constitutes  the  pedicle,  which  at  length 
gives  way,  and  leaves  the  new  formation  quite  loose  in  the  cavity 
of  the  joint.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  Cruveilbier  thinks,  that 
they  may  not  always  form  in  one  manner;  for,  in  one  case,  he  found 
one  loosely  attached  to  the  tibia,  and  under  the  synovial  membrane. 
It  is  also  generally  admitted,  that  portions  of  the  natural  articular 
cartilages  may  sometimes  be  broken  off.  , 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  met  with  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  no 
symptoms  of  inflammation  preceded  their  formation,  and  hence, 
be  believes,  they  are  often  generally  like  other  tumors.  ^^  They 
appear  (says  he)  to  be  situated  originally  either  on  the  external  sur- 
face, or  in  the  substance  of  the  synovisJ  membrane,  since,  before 
they  are  detached,  a  thin  layer  of  it  may  be  traced  upon  them.  He 
met  with  two  cases,  in  which,  from  some  morbid  action,  a  bony 
ridge  was  formed,  like  an  exostosis,  round  the  margin  of  the  car- 
tilaginous surface  of  the  joint,  portions  of  which  ridge  broke  off  in 
the  motions  of  the  joint  over  them. 

Treatment.  Whether  these  substances  should  be  taken  out,  or 
not,  depends  on  two  circumstances;  first,  on  the  degree  of  annoyance 
suffered  by  the  patient;  and,  secondly,  on  his  willingness  to  encoun- 
ter an  operation,  when  the  risk  of  it  has  been  fairly  and  correctiv 
explained  to  him;  for,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  some  individ- 
ual who  have  submitted  to  the  operation,  have  had  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  joint  brought  on  by  it,  and  have  lost  their  lives.  They 
therefore  sacrificed  themselves  to  an  experiment,  made  in  the  hope 
of  being  relieved  from  what  is  commonly  a  very  endurable  complaint. 
But,  supposing  a  person  were  to  be  prevented  from  getting  his 
bread  by  this  disease,  and  were  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation,  after  its  danger  had  been  rightly  explained  to 
him,  and  a  bandage  of  laced  knee-cap  had  failed  to  give  him  re- 
lief, then  I  should  say,  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  perform- 
ed. I  once  attended*a  gentleman  who  had  a  large  cartilaginous 
substance  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint,  which  prevented  him 
from  following  his  affairs;  he  used  to  be  attacked  with  inflammation 
of  the  sjmovial  membrane  every  two  or  three  weeks.  I  explained 
to  him  the  risk  attending  the  operation,  but  he  chose  to  encounter 
it,  and  fortunately  he  got  well  without  a  single  bad  symptom.  The 
cartilaginous  formation  was  half  as  large  as  the  patella,  with  one 
side  convex,  the  other  concave.  In  the  operation,  it  is  a  good  plan 
not  to  make  the  incisions  through  the  skin  and  synovial  membrane 
exactly  opposite  one  another.  The  integuments  should  be  drawn 
to  one  side,  and  then  cut  through;  and  thus,  when  the  integuments, 


with  the  synovial  membrane,  resume  their  natural  place,  Ae  aperture 
in  the  latter  texture  will  be  closed.  The  situation,  often  considered 
most  convenient  for  the  operation,  is  over  the  internal  condyle;  here 
we  may  try  to  fix  the  foreign  body,  and  after  having  exposed  it,  we 
are  to  take  hold  of  it  directly  with  a  tenaculum,  lest  it  slip  away  mto 
another  part  of  the  joint,  whence  we  may  not  be  able  to  remove  it 
so  as  to  bring  it  out  of  the  woimd.  As  there  is  a  risk  of  inflamma- 
tion after  the  operation,  it  is  always  prudent,  for  two  or  three  days 
before  it  is  undertaken,  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  or  perfectly  quiet 
in  his  room,  to  restrict  hhn  to  a  low  diet^  and  to  give  him  an  aperi- 
ent mixture.  Above  all  things,  we  should  never  operate  while  the 
joint  is  at  all  hot,  painful,  or  disposed  to  inflammation.  If  inflam- 
mation come  on  after  the  operation,  we  must  trust  to  copious  and 
repeated  bleeding,  leeches,  mercury,  purgatives  and  cold  applica- 
tions. Supposing  the  cartilaginous  substance  were  rather  large, 
we  ought  not  to  force  it  through  an  insufficient  opening  in  the 
synovial  membrane;  for  this  would  be  far  more  likely  to  bring 
on  inflammation,  than  if  we  were  to  enlarge  the  wound.  This 
should  not,  however,  be  made  any  larger  than  actually  necessary, 
as  the  danger  of  wounds  of  the  knee  is  in  a  great  measure  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size. 


PULPT    THICKENING    OF    THE    SYNOVIAL   MEMBRANE. 

Another  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  called  the  pulpy 
thickening  of  it,  is  a  disease  generally  reputed  to  be  of  a  scrofulous 
nature.  Not  many  years  ago,  many  very  diflerent  complaints  were 
all  confounded  together  under  the  name  of  white  stoelling;  thus, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane;  a  disease  be- 
ginning with  ulceration  of  the  cartilages;  a  scrofulous  disease, 
commencing  in  the  heads  of  the  bones;  and  this  pulpy  disease 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  were  all  jumbled  together  under  the 
head  of  white  swelling.  The  disease,  which  I  now  wish  to  de- 
scribe, occurs  chiefly  in  young  persons,  or  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two  or  twenty-five;  and  is  mostly  met 
with  only  in  the  knee.  At  first,  the  pain  is  inconsiderable,  merely 
amounting  to  a  stifliiess,  accompanied  by  a  slight  swelling  and  rigi- 
dity. The  disease,  therefore,  comes  on  slowly  and  insidiously. 
By  degrees  the  swelling  increases,  and,  on  touching  it  with  the  fin- 
ger, we  find  that  it  communicates  a  sensation  as  if  it  contained  a 
fluid,  there  being  considerable  softness  and  elasticity  about  it.  In 
time  the  joint  is  nearly  destroyed.  Yet  the  pain  is  not  very  severe; 
indeed,  it  occasions  no  great  suflering  till  abscesses  form  in  the  sy- 
novial membrane,  or  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  disease  may  go  oo 
for  several  years  without  rendering  amputation  necessary;  it  is  one 
of  those  tedious  diseases,  in  which  the  patient  lingers  a  long  time 


without  getting  well,  and  yet  without  being  reduced  to  such  a  state 
as  absolutely  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  amputation.  At  last,  bow- 
ever,  the  hectic  symptoms  become  aggravated,  and  amputation  is 
unavoidable.  According  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  fim  discri- 
minated in  this  case  from  other  forms  of  disease  classed  as  white 
swellings,  it  is  incurable,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  a  total  disorgani- 
sation of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  converted  into  a  brown- 
ish or  lightish  brown  pulpy  substance,  varying  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  It  is  then  an  organic  disease, 
and  white  lines  may  be  seen  crossing  the  pulpy  substance  in  various 
directions.  In  its  advanced  stages,  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and 
bones  of  the  joints  become  diseased,  or  destroyed.  Generally,  the 
whole  synovial  membrane  is  changed  in  the  manner  described :  but 
in  a  few  instances  only  a  portion  of  it  is  attacked.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  we  may  recognize  this  disease  by  the  very  gradual  pro- 
gress of  the  enlargement  of  the  joint,  the  stifiness  without  pain, 
and  the  soft  elastic  feel  of  the  tumor:— ^such  are  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  pulpy  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

TVeatmetU.  Mr.  Syme,  who  considers  tbe  disease  not  totally  in- 
curable, recommends  quietude  of  the  joint,  which  is  to  be  main- 
tained with  the  assistance  of  pasteboard  or  splints.  This  prin- 
ciple applies  to  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints.  He  also  puts 
the  patient  on  a  regimen  calculated  to  improve  his  general  health. 
If  there  be  inflammation  in  tbe  part,  he  attacks  it  by  means  of 
leeches,  cupping,  &c.,  and  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  pulpy  substance  into  which  the  synovial  membrane  is 
converted,  he  recommends  blistering  the  part,  and  the  application  of 
iodine  preparations,  or  iodine  with  mercury,  and  the  ointment  of 
iodide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Scott  adopts  a  particular  mode  of  dressing  diseased  joints: 
he  surrounds  the  joint  nrst  with  soap  plaster,  blended  with  mercurial 
ointment,  over  this  he  applies  straps  of  emplastrum  plumbi,  and 
then  common  soap-plaster  spread  on  thick  leather.  Whatever  effi- 
cacy this  method  may  possess  is  owing,  I  conceive,  not  to  the  mer- 
cury, nor  to  tbe  particularity  with  which  tbe  dressings  are  put,  on, 
but  to  their  efiect  m  keeping  the  joint  motionless.  No  doubt,  the 
keeping  of  the  joint  motionless  is  one  of  the  most  important  means 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  whether  we  adopt  Mr.  Scott's 
method,  or  use  common  splints,  either  plan  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  When  there  are  abscesses,  pasteboards  or  splints  seem 
preferable  to  a  mass  of  materials,  which  are  to  be  removed  only 
once  a  week,  and  under  which  a  great  deal  of  filthy  discharge  would 
accumulate. 


ULOBRATION   OF    THE    CARTILA0B8. 

Some  diseases  of  the  Joints  are  alleged  to  begin  in  the  cartilages. 

Ulceration  of  the  cartilages  is  more  commonly  noticed  in  adults 
than  the  pulpy  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane.  It  is  not  veiy 
easy  to  discriminate  the  incipient  stage  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages 
from  chronic  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane.  In  the  early 
stage,  there  is  generally  no  enlargement  of  the  joint,  but,  after  the 
disease  has  made  some  progress,  the  synovial  membrane  begins  to 
be  inflamed,  and  the  case  is  then  accompanied  by  swelling,  (jen- 
erally,  however,  for  the  first  few  weeks,  there  is  little  or  no  swelling; 
nor  is  any  serious  degree  of  pain  experienced  in  the  beginning  of  the 
complaint,  unless  the  joint  be  exercised.  Certam  o^er  forms  of 
disease  in  joints  are  seen,  in  which  there  is  constant  pain,  whether 
the  limb  be  moved  or  not.  At  night,  however,  some  pain  usually 
accompanies  the  present  affection;  and,  after  a  time,  the  synovial 
membrane  becomes  affected,  and  then,  in  addition  to  the  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages,  there  is  an  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  joint,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  swelling,  and  occasions  a  fluctuation.  The  latter 
circumstance  may  therefore  be  considered  as  sometimes  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Almost  all  the  surgical 
diseases  of  the  joints  have  a  tendency  to  terminate  in  suppuration 
and  abscesses  both  within  and  without  the  synovial  membrane,  fol- 
lowed by  fistulas  and  sinuses,  as  well  as  caries  of  the  bones;  so 
that,  unless  we  examine  the  disease  in  an  early  stage,  we  may  not 
always  be  able  to  pronounce  exactly  in  which  texture  it  has  com- 
menced. When  abscesses  form  in  the  disease  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, the  matter  collects  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  also 
ultimately  in  the  cellular  tissue  on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  frequently 
spreading  to  a  great  extent  under  the  thickened  integuments,  and  at 
length  making  its  way  out  by  one  or  several  fistulous  ulcerations. 

Professor  Cruveilhier  *  and  Mr.  Key  believe,  that  inflammatioo 
of  the  synovial  membrane  is  the  most  Irequent  cause  of  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages.  Some  of  the  cases  to  which  the  latter  refers, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  long-continued  synovial  affection,  before 
any  ulceration  of  the  cartilagmous  surface  could  have  taken  place; 
for,  in  them  the  cartilage  was  quite  sound,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  loss  of  substance  at  the  edge  of  the  bone,  wtiere  the  syno- 
vial membrane  was  reflected  from  it,  though  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
eased Joint  had  existed  for  many  months,  with  pain  over  a  large 
part  of  the  synovial  surGsice,  and  general  swelling  of  the  joint.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Key's  investigations,  the  inner  part  of  the  knee- 
joint,  usually  exhibits  the  most  extensive  ulcefation,  on  account 
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of  the  oblique  bearing  of  the  femur,  and  its  unequal  pressure  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Hence  the  mner  semilunar 
cartilage  is  oGtener  destroyed  than  the  outer  one,  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding destruction  of  the  cartilage  covering  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  femur  and  inner  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  patella  and 
extremity  of  the  femur  are  stated  by  Mr.  Key  to  be  the  parts  on 
which  the  ulcerative  process  can  be  best  traced,  on  account  of  the 
disease  being  less  advanced  in  them.  In  the  former  bone,  the  part 
which  first  commonly  ulcerates,  is  the  margm  of  the  cartilage  where 
the  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  from  it.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Key 
describes  grooves  of  different  depths  as  being  formed,  which  can- 
not be  always  distinguished,  until  the  thickened  edge  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  raised.  The  ulcerated  surface  sometimes  exhibits 
parallel  vascular  lines,  verging  towi^ds  the  centre,  and  having  their 
origin  from  the  synovial  membrane,  which,  if  the  vessels  are  well 
filled  with  fine  injection  appears  highly  vascular  and  fringed,  or  vil- 
lous, like  a  mucous  membrane.  This  highly  vascular  fringe  of  mem- 
brane, described  also  by  Cruveilhier,  is  a  newly  organised,  and,  as 
Mr.  Key  conceives,  sometimes  a  superadded  structure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  ulceration  of  the  contiguous  cartilage.  When 
recently  formed,  some  parts  of  it  may  be  raises  from  the  synovial 
membrane,  but  it  adheres  very  slightly  to  that  part  of  the  cartilage 
where  ulceration  is  going  on:  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Key,  this 
adhesion  will  not  be  perceived,  unless  the  joint  be  opened  with  care. 
It  seems,  therefore,  irom  these  interesting  researches,  that  the  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  ulceration  of  cartilage  is  here  effected,  is  analo- 
gous to  that  by  which  the  sequestrum  of  the  cylindrical  bones  in 
necrosis  takes  place.  The  cartilage,  indisposed  to  ulceration  from 
the  low  degree  of  its  organisation,  is  acted  upon  by  the  newly  or- 
ganised synovial  surface,  which  is  rendered  highly  vascular,  and 
forms  a  groove  in  the  edge  of  the  cartilage,  by  means  of  its  villous 
processes.  We  also  learn  from  Mr.  Key's  investigations,  that  the 
granulations  which  sometimes  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  exposed 
bone,  assist  the  membrane  in  the  work  of  absorption.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  vascular  membrane  frequently  takes  place  without  sup- 
puration, as  may  be  seen  in  strumous  joints  that  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  chronic  inflammation  for  years,  without  abscess  having  form- 
ed; and  the  inflammation  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
joint. 

The  second  mode,  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Key,  in  which  nature  ef- 
fects the  ulceration  of  cartilage,  without  the  agency  of  its  own  ves- 
sels, is  exemplified  where  suppuration  follows  acute  inflammation, 
from  a  wound  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  then  undergoes  a 
change,  enablbg  it  to  perform  its  new  fonction.  Its  surface  becomes 
highly  vascular,  and,  in  most  parts,  covered  with  a  new  deposit  of 
adhesive  matter  which  is  in  many  parts  villous,  or  furnished  with 
vascular  firinged  projectioiis.    In  a  jomt,  thus  far  advanced  in  dis- 


ease,  Mr.  Key  coDsiders  that  the  only  mode  of  anrestiog  the  db- 
order,  or  of  repairing  the  mischief,  occasioned  by  inflammation, 
consists  in  the  production  of  anchylosis.  To  this  end,  the  removal 
of  the  cartilage  is  an  essential  step;  and  it  would  appear,  that  the 
office  of  removing  it  devolves  on  the  inflamed  synovial  membrane. 
The  absence  of  all  action  in  the  cartilage,  and  a  total  want  of  vas- 
cularity in  those  parts,  where  ulceration  appears  to  be  most  active, 
were  the  circumstances  which  first  led  Mr.  Key  to  look  for  some 
agent  in  the  work  of  ulceration.  The  ulceration,  as  he  explains,  ev- 
idently begins  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and  not  on  that  side  next 
to  the  bone.  It  presents  merely  an  eroded  surface;  there  is  no  disor- 
ganisation of  its  texture  in  the  parts  where  absorption  is  about  to  take 
place.  The  grooves  are  formed  only  in  those  parts  of  the  cartilage, 
which  happen  to  be  opposed  to  the  fringed  and  vascular  sjmovial 
membrane.  The  removal  of  the  cartilage,  which  is  an  impediment 
to  anchylosis  in  many  diseased  conditions  of  joints,  is  what  nature 
commonly  aims  at.  In  the  most  chronic  form  of  strumous  ulceration, 
the  removal  of  the  cartilage  is  accomplished,  according  to  Mr.  Key's 
researches,  by  the  gradual  development  and  organisation  of  the  sy- 
novial membrane,  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  edge  of  the  cartil- 
age. Where  the  process  is  required  to  be  more  rapid,  a  false  mem- 
brane is  efiused  from  tbe  edge  of  the  synovial  membrane,  that  grad- 
ually diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and,  by 
means  of  its  increased  vascularity,  ulcerates  the  cartUage  even  to 
the  bone,  anastomosing  often  with  the  granulations  of  the  exposed 
cancellous  structure. 

Another  case  is  where  ulceration  begins  on  the  surface  of  cartt- 
laf  e  attached  to  the  bone.  In  examples  of  chronic  disease  in  the 
cancellated  structure,  Mr.  Key  finds,  that,  when  the  cartilage  begins 
to  give  way,  vessels  can  be  seen  shooting  towards  it,  and  accumu- 
lating in  sufficient  number  to  form  a  vascular  tissue,  covering  the  at- 
tached surface  of  the  cartilage.  Afterwards,  when  the  ulceration 
has  proceeded  through  the  cartilage,  or  nearly  so,  into  the  joint,  the 
synovial  membrane  inflames,  and  the  ulcertion  is  then  forwarded  by 
a  similar  process,  commencmg  at  the  edge  of  the  cartilage,  by  means 
of  tbe  synovial  membrane,  and  newly  developed  vascular  structure. 
In  accute  inflammation,  attacking  the  spongy  extremities  of  bones, . 
the  osseous  substance  is  said  by  Mr.  Key  not  to  be  softened, 
but  to  retain  its  firmness  of  texture,  and  exhibit  no  marks  of 
disease,  except  at  one  part  of  the  canceUi.  Here  a  cavity  is 
found,  containmg  one  or  more  portions  of  detached  bone,  surrounded 
with  pus.  This  cavity  communicates  with  the  joint  by  a  fistulous 
opening  of  ^small  size.  The  process  of  ulceration  evidently  begins 
on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  for  the  cartilage  seems  undermined,  and 
its  articular  surface  perfecdy  sound,  while  the  synovial  membrane 
itself  is  acutely  inflamed,  and  its  cavity  has  commimications  with 
one  or  more  extensive  collections  of  pus  above  and  bekiw  tbe  joia^ 


These  pathological  researches,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Key,  harmo^ 
nising  as  they  do  with  those  of  Cruveilheir  on  the  same  subject, 
seem  to  be  well  deserving  of  attention,  and  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  difficult  and  obscure  subject,  of  the  theory  of  ulceration  in 
general.  From  Sir  Benjamin  JBrodie's  work,  I  find  that  he  was 
aware,  many  years  ago,  of  some  facts  relative  to  this  doctrine, 
which,  however,  he  does  not  adopt. 

The  cartilage,  covering  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  being 
once  destroyed,  is  reproduced  with  great  difficulty:  indeed,  when 
cartilages  are  destroyed,  and  caries  has  attacked  the  subjacent 
bone,  the  disease  must  either  terminate  in  anchylosis,  which  is,  un* 
der  such  circumstances,  the  most  favorable  termination  that  can 
take  place,  or  in  a  porcelainous  or  ivory-like  deposit  on  the  surface 
of  the  part  fronuwhich  the  cartilage  has  been  removed.  In  many 
instances,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  knee,  ankle,  or  elbow,  hectic 
symptoms  may  begin  even  before  suppuration  commences,  and 
especially  when  the  disease  is  in  the  knee,  though  it  rarely 
happens,  that  amputation  is  rendered  necessary  by  constitutional 
disturbance  under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  disease  of  the  joints,  one  obvi> 
ously  essential  plan  is,  to  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible;  for  every 
movement  occasions  a  disturbance  of  the  textures  affected;  and 
when  the  cartilages  are  ulcerated,  friction  of  them  must  be  particu- 
larly injurious.  The  treatment,  then,  consists  in  keeping  the  joint 
quiet,  not  only  by  making  the  patient  observe  the  recumbent  posi* 
tion,  but  also  by  the  use  of  splints,  or  pasteboard,  or  by  the  mcrthod 
of  strapping  and  bandages  recommended  by  Mr.  Scott.  Another 
indication  is,  to  endeavor  to  stop  the  morbid  process,  which,  through 
the  agency  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  new  vascular  sub- 
stance developed  from  it,  is  occasioning  the  ulceration  of  the  carti* 
lage.  For  this  purpose,  experience  has  not  furnished  us  with  any 
means  more  effectual  than  the  counter-irritation  by  means  of  blis- 
ters, issues,  moxa,  or  antimonial  ointment.  However,  this  obser- 
vation is  to  be  received  with  some  degree  of  limitation ;  for  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  diseases  of  the  joints,  there  is  often  at  first  acute 
inflammation  present,  the  part  being  painful  and  hotter  than  usual, 
from  not  having  been  kept  quiet.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
will  be  proper  to  employ  common  antiphlogistic  means,  previously 
to  counter-irritation.  Chi  the  Continent,  and  also  in  the  surgicid 
schools  at  Edinburgh,  the  cautery  is  sometimes  recommended,  as  a 
means  of  producing  counter-irritation,  in  the  treatment  of  diseased 
joints;  but  in  England  surgeons  rarely  or  never  resort  to  it.  Here 
we  dislike  heated  irons  as  implements  of  surgery,  which  may  be 
looked  upon,  perhaps,  as  mere  prejudice,  because  no  doubt  is  enter* 
tained  of  their  frequent  efficacy.  They  are,  what  the  French  term, 
heroic  remedies.  After  the  morbid  action  has  been  in  some  degree 
stopped,  we  may  try  other  plans,  such  as  pumping  cold  or  warm 
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water  on  the  part  from  a  height,  as  practised  at  some  of  the  water- 
ing phces.  If  the  disease  be  arrested  in  time,  the  cure  may  take 
1)lace  without  any  material  loss  of  cartilage,  or  consequent  anchj- 
osis,  and  after  a  period  has  been  put  to  the  disease,  if  there  should 
still  remain  some  uneasiness  and  weakness  in  ihe  joint,  we  may  try 

Jumping  water  on  the  part  fix>m  a  height,  or  champooning,  or  mere 
-iction  with  the  hand  or  with  hair-powder.  Anchylosis,  however, 
is  the  common  termination  of  this  disease,  and  with  this  view  it 
is,  that  nature  takes  away  the  cartilage.  The  application  of  steam 
to  the  part  is  a  beneficial  plan,  where  anchylosis  can  be  avoided, 
for  it  promotes  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  ioint,  and  tends 
to  obviate  the  stiffness,  which  is  apt  to  continue  a  long  while  after 
the  disease  has  stopped.  Dr.  O'Berine  has  published  several  in- 
teresting cases,  in  order  to  prove  the  great  usefulness  of  mercury  in 
idceration  of  the  cartilages  of  joints.  To  scrofulous  patients,  la- 
boring under  this  disease,  he  administers  the  infusion  ot  sarsaparil- 
la  in  lime-water,  is  the  best  medicine  for  preventing  the  injurious 
affects  of  mercury  on  their  constitutions.* 


SCROFULOUS   DISEASE    OF  JOINTS,   BEGINNING   IN   THE   BONES. 

Another  form  of  disease  of  the  joints,  is  that  in  which  the  affec- 
tion begins  in  the  cancellous  texture  of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  often 
set  down  as  scrofulous.  All  the  joints  are  more  or  less  liable  to  it; 
but  the  ankle,  knee,  and  elbow,  are  those  in  which  it  occurs  with 
particular  frequency.  When  the  knee  is  the  part  affected,  there  is 
considerable  pain  about  the  head  of  the  tibia,  or  in  the  centre  of 
the  joint,  followed  by  a  general  enlargement  of  it.  In  consequence 
of  the  swelling  of  the  part,  and  a  degree  of  emaciation,  which  takes 

Elace  in  the  limb  above  and  below  the  joint,  it  seems  as  if  the 
eads  of  the  bones  were  enlarged;  but  experience  has  proved  that 
such  is  not  really  the  case,  and  that  the  appearance  depends  on 
the  emaciation  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  the  thickening  of  the  synovial 
membrane  and  parts  external  to  it.  This  scrofulous  disease  of  joints 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  time,  during  which  the  skm  re- 
tail s  its  natural  color;  hence,  indeed,  the  term  white  swelling. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  skin  becomes  tense  and  shinbg,  and 
streaked  with  dilated  tortuous  veins.  In  this  stage,  the  joint  wiU 
also  generally  be  noticed  to  be  above  its  natural  temperature.  Fre- 
quently before  the  disease  has  advanced  to  suppuration,  the  jomt 
cannot  be  bent  and  extended,  but  becomes  permanently  fixed  in 
ooe  position.  Thus,  when  the  knee  is  afifected,  it  becomes  generally 
more  or  less  bent,  and  cannot  be  nraightened;  frequendy  it  is 
quite  bent,  and  the  patient  has  no  power  to  change  its  position. 
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In  time,  matter  forms  in  the  cavity  of  the  jobt,  and  makes  its  way 
by  ulceration  through  the  synovial  membrane,  or  abscesses  sometimes 
form  on  the  outside  of  the  joint.  Then  the  cartilages  are  destroy-^ 
ed,  and  several  fistulous  apertures  take  place  about  the  knee, 
through  which  the  matter  is  dischai^ed.  Sometimes  sinuses  occur, 
and  run  to  a  considerable  distance  m>m  the  joint  under  the  iascia  or 
between  it  and  the  skin.  When  a  joint  in  this  state  is  examined 
after  amputation,  besides  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  and  inflam* 
mation  and  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  of  the  cellu* 
lar  tissue  external  to  it,  we  find  the  heads  of  the  bones  softened 
ahd  weakened  in  their  texture,  in  which  is  deposited  a  soft  sub^ 
stance,  of  a  caseous  yellow  appearance,  seemingly  in  the  very  tis^ 
sue  of  the  bone,  the  phosphate  of  lime  hemz  partly  absorbed,  and 
this  new  softer  substance  secreted  in  lieu  of  it.  In  many  scrofu- 
lous bones,  a  considerable  deposit  of  bony  matter  takes  place  on 
their  outside,  in  very  irregular  forms,  and  sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  spicule  or  icicles.  Whenever  we  amputate  scrofulous  joints, 
we  mostly  see  these  irregular  bony  deposits.  They  are,  as  I  have 
said,  sometimes  very  much  like  icicles,  or  stalactical  processes,  and 
very  sharp. 

The  scrofulous  afifection  of  the  beads  of  die  bones  is,  perhaps^ 
more  difikult  to  cure  than  the  generality  of  diseases  of  the  joints, 
excepting  the  organic  change,  or  pulpy  thickening  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  disorder,  indeed,  is  connected  with  a  scrofulous 
constitution,  the  rectifying  of  which  is  no  easy  task.  However, 
this  must  be  attempted  by  means,  which  will  be  described  when  I 
'  come  to  the  subject  of  scrofiila. 

In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  jomt,  commencing 
in  the  heads  of  the  bones,  we  are  to  keep  the  part  perfectly  mo- 
tionless: this  principle  applies,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  all 
diseases  of  joints.  The  object  is  etkcied  either  by  means  of  long 
straps  of  plaster,  by  Mr  Scott's  plan,  or  by  the  use  of  splints. 
When  there  is  a  t^dency  m  the  limb  to  assume  a  posture,  which 
woidd  let  it  be  of  litde  use  to  the  patient  in  case  of  anchylosis,  we 
should  endeavor  to  counteract  such  tendency  with  the  aid  of  spUots. 
In  addition  to  these  means,  bUsters  should  be  applied  to  the  joint, 
end  kept  open  with  savine  ointment.  Or  we  may  employ  tlie  an- 
timonial  obtment,  issues,  noxa,  and  other  counter-irritants,  whicli 
form  the  common  mode  of  practice.  But  whenever  the  joint  is  af* 
fected  with  a  degree  of  acute  mflammation,  we  should  defer  or  db- 
conUnue  the  counter-irritants,  and  trust  chiefly  to  quietude  and  an* 
iiphlogistic  measures  till  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  When  the 
diseased  process  has  been  arrested  by  the  above  methods  judicious- 
ly put  in  practice,  champooning  may  be  had  recourse  to,  or  water 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  part  in  a  colinnn  from  a  considerable  height, 
which  phin  is  to  be  persevered  in  for  a  certain  time  every  day.  It 
is  always  a  rule  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  to  open  abscesses 


early,  and  wben  anchylosis  is  likely  to  take  place,  the  joint  should 
mvaribly  be  placed  b  the  posture  most  likely  to  let  the  limb  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  patient. 


CeXALGLA,    OR   SCROFULOUS    DISEASE    OF   THE    HIP  JOINT, 

Is  generaUy  supposed  to  commence  in  the  cartilages;  but  this  is, 
perhaps,  rendered  doubtful  by  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Key's  investiga- 
tions, whence  it  would  seem  that  cartilage  is  not  susceptible  of  any 
primary  morbid  change  itself.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  observatioiis 
tend  to  prove,  that  in  many  cases,  the  cartilages  are,  at  all  events  af- 
fected in  a  very  early  stage.  Mr.  Key's  dissections  lead  him  to  believe, 
that  the  ulceration  of  |the  cartilage  is  preceded  by  inflammation  of 
the  ligamentum  teres.  In  one  case,  the  ligamentum  teres  was  found 
much  thicker  and  more  pulpy  than  usual  from  interstitial  eflusion; 
and  the  vessels  upon  its  investing  synovial  membrane  were  distinct 
and  large.  At  the  root  of  the  ligament,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  femur,  a  spot  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  was  seen, 
commencing,  as  it  does  in  other  joints,  by  an  extension  of  the  ves- 
seb  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  from  the  root  of  the  vascular  ligament. 
The  same  process  was  also  taking  place  in  the  acetabulum,  where 
the  Ugamentum  teres  is  attached.  That  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  hip-joint,  and  not  the  cartilage,  is  often  primarily  engaged  in 
this  disease,  appears  to  Mr.  Coulson  deducible  from  one  of  the  first 
S3rmptoms  which  marks  its  commencement,  viz.,  a  fulness  of  the 
groin,  depending,  in  all  probability,  upon  the  increased  secretion  in- 
to the  joint,  similar  to  what  is  known  to  take  place  in  synovitis  of 
the  knee.^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  it  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of 
joints  is  often  preceded  by  synovial  inflammation;  on  the  contrary, 
he  distinctly  states,  that  be  has  known  manv  cases  in  which  there 
was  evident  destruction  of  the  cartilages  of  a  joint  by  ulceration, 
manifestly  arising  from  neglected  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. ^^'^When  inflammation  attacks  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  hip^  there  is  (says  he)  an  evident  fulness  of  the  groin,  and,  in 
some  instances,  of  the  nates  also.  The  pain  is  aggravated  when 
the  patient  stands  erect,  and  allows  the  limb  to  hang  without  the 
foot  resting  on  the  ground.  It  is  also  increased  by  motion,  but  not 
by  pressing  the  articular  surfaces  against  each  other,  so  that  it  does 
not  prevent  the  weight  of  the  body  from  being  borne  by  the  affect- 
ed limb.*'  Coxalgia  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen;  though  occasionally  at  an 
earlier,  and  also  at  a  much  later  period  of  life.  One  of  the  first 
symptoms  if  pain  about  the  knee-joint,  and  sometimes  there  is  more 
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dneasioess  fok  there,  than  in  the  hip-k>mt  itself.  The  pain  gene- 
rally shoots  downwards  along  the  inside  of  the  leg,  as  far  as  the  in- 
step. The  pain  is  so  much  complained  of  in  the  knee,  that  nurs- 
es and  careless  practitioners  often  apply  poultices  to  that  joint, 
without  even  suspecting  that  the  hip  is  the  true  seat  of  disease.  K, 
however,  the  surgeon  press  upon  tne  k>mt,  anteriorly,  or  post^or- 
fyy  Of  grasp  the  foot  and  rotate  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the 
acetabdum,  the  pain,  thus  excited,  soon  apprises  him,  that  the 
real  seat  of  disease  is  the  hip.  The  next  thing  ustrally  noticed  is, 
that  the  patient  feels  weakness  and  stiffness  in  ^  jobt,  and  cannot 
walk  his  usual  distances  without  great  fatigue,  and  imeasiness  in  the 
limb;  in  fact  he  is  soon  observed  to  limp,  and  the  limb  to  shrink 
and  dwindle  away.  One  remarkable  symptom  is,  that  the  glutamis- 
maximus  muscle  on  the  diseased  side  is  much  flattened,  and  its 
lower  margin  less  prominent,  than  that  of  the  corresponding  muscle 
on  the  opposite  side.  Hence,  when  any  doubt  exists  about  the 
nature  ol  the  case,  we  should  never  omit  to  examme  the  posterior 
appearance  of  the  pelvis  and  muscles  attached  to  it;  and  then,  if  the 
disease  be  coxalgia,  we  shall  observe  that  difference  between  the 
glutei  muscles  which  I  h^ve  described,  viz.,  the  gluteus  maximus 
on  the  diseased  side  will  be  fattened,  and  its  lower  margin,  instead 
of  being  promipent  and  conspicuous,  will  be  ahnost  efiaced.  In 
the  early  stage,  the  patient  inclines  his  thigh  forwards,  and,  when 
in  the  same  stage  of  the  disorder,  we  examine  the  patient  as  he  lies 
on  his  back,  it  appears  as  if  the  affected  limb  were  longer  than  the 
other.  If  the  patient  stand  up,  we  observe  that  he  does  not  rest 
eaually  on  both  feet.  The  sound  limb  is  extended  while  the  affect- 
ed one  is  bent,  the  knee  being  lower  than  that  of  the  opposite  side; 
.and  the  foot  generally  everted,  though  it  is  occasionally  turned  in- 
wards.* At  the  present  day,  most  surgeons  ascribe  the  lengthened 
appearance  of  the  limb  to  the  position  of  the  pelvis  being  ahered; 
for,  in  order  to  save  the  limb  as  much  as  possible,  the  patient  keeps 
it  suspended,  and  the  weight  of  it  has  the  effect  of  drawing  that 
side  of  the  pelvis  lower  down  than  the  opposite  side.  Therefore, 
when  we  examine  the  two  limbs,  in  the  recumbent  position  of  the 
patient,  the  diseased  limb  appears  the  longest,  because  the  acetabu- 
lum is  lower  than  natural,  and  the  posture  of  the  pelvis  oblique. 
This  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  pelvis  even  affects  the  spi- 
nal column  more  or  less;  and,  we  find,  that  it  is  also  more  or 
less  distorted  by  the  efforts  made  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  suspended  limb.  In  addition  to  the  change  in  the  position 
of  the  pelvis,  Mr.  Coulson  conceives,  that  the  limb  is  really 
a  little  lengthened,  or  rather  the  trochanter  major  is  slightly 
protruded.     However,  there   is  one    resistance  to   such   protru- 
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sion,  that  has  been  adverted  to  only  within  a  recent  period.  Weber 
proved  by  experiments,  that  it  was  not  simply  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  which  preserved  the  head  of  the 
femur  in  contact  withUie  acetabulnm;  but  that  the  acetabulum  being 
closed  by  the  head  of  the  bone  in  an  air-tight  manner,  the  femer  was 
held  suspended  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence,  all  the  mus- 
cles and  ligaments  about  the  joint  may  be  cut  through  without  the 
weight  of  the  leg  causing  the  head  of  the  femur  to  recede  in  the  slight- 
est degree  from  the  acetabulum;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  all  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  are  left  entire,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  sink 
from  three  to  lour  lines  out  of  the  acetabulum,  if  the  atmospheric 

!>ressure  be  permitted  to  act  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
emur,  through  a  hole  bored  from  the  inside  of  the  pelvis  into  the 
joint.  By  careful  measurement  of  the  space  between  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  external  malleolus,  Fricke  ascer- 
tained, that  in  apparent  etongation  of  the  limb,  there  was  always 
real  shortenings  which  amounted  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the 
apparent  elongation.*  In  a  few  instances,  the  affected  limb,  even 
in  the  early  stage,  does  not  appear  to  be  longer,  but  shorter  than  the 
other.  The  cause  (as  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarks)  is  the  same  in 
both  examples:  the  patient  seeks  the  position  of  ease.  ^'  If  the  pa- 
tient be  taken  due  care  of,  and  be  put  to  bed  early  in  the  disease, 
the  leg  will  be  shorter;  but,  if  the  disease  be  of  a  more  chronic  na- 
ture, so  that  the  person  is  permitted  to  go  about,  the  leg  will  be  lon- 
ger; for,  in  walking  with  an  inflamed  hip,  the  weight  of  the  body 
must  be  thrown  on  the  other  hip,  in  order  to  relieve  the  affected 
joint;  and  the  patient  dare  not  bring  the  diseased  hip  exactly  under 
the  centre  of  the  body,  but  he  pushes  it  forward,  whikt  he  bears 
on  the  other  limb.  This  gives  rise  to  a  curve  in  the  spine;  and  the 
limb  is  longer,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  poised 
differently;  the  diseased  side  being  depressed,  instead  of  being  ele- 
vated,  as  in  the  other  case."f  As  the  disease  advances,  pam  be- 
gins to  be  felt  about  the  trochanter  major,  and  also  in  the  groin,  and 
the  suffering  is  greatly  increased  by  eversion  or  abduction  of  the 
limb,  a  fact,  wluch  Mr.  Key  dwells  upon,  as  corroborating  his  be- 
Uef,  that  the  disease  begins  with  inflammation  of  the  ligamentum 
teres;  for  those  movements  cannot  be  endured  in  the  early  stage, 
though  flexion  and  slight  inversion  cause  no  complaint.  He  also 
deems  the  pain,  felt  on  pressing  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the 
acetabulum,  another  proof  of  the  disease  beginning  with  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  ligamentum  teres.  In  some  cases,  the  disease  does 
not  advance  to  suppuration;  the  morbid  changes  cease;  and  a  cure 
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takes  phce, without  the  foamation  of  any  abscesses.  Sometiines  the 
disease  tenDinates  in  aDcbylosis,  also  without  suppuration.  In  other 
instances,  abscesses  form,  and  then  the  matter  generally  passes 
down  behind  and  below  the  trochanter  major,  and  often  spreads  to 
a  great  extent  down  the  limb.  Sometimes  the  abscess  spreads  up- 
wards above  the  great  trochanter,  and  around  the  pelvis.  Such  ab- 
scesses may  burst  in  various  places,  and  frequently  there  are  several 
ulcerated  openings,  leading  by  fistuls  to  the  diseased  hip.  Some- 
times the  matter  escapes  by  fistulous  openings  on  the  nates,  or  thigh; 
but,  now  and  then,  the  acetabulum,  becoming  carious,  an  opening 
takes  place  through  it,  the  matter  thus  finds  it  way  into  the  pelvis, 
and,  descending  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  bursts  near  the  anus. 
One  memorable  case  is  recorded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  which  not 
only  were  the  acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the  femur  injured  by  the 
efifects  of  caries,  as  usuaUy  happens,  but,  after  the  disease  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  extent,  the  remains  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  passed  through  the  carious  acetabulum  mto  the  pelvis. 
In  two  specimens  in  the  museum  of  University  College,  a  portion 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  projects  into  the  pelvis,  in  consequence  of 
the  injured  state  of  the  acetabulum.  In  the  second  stage  of  this 
disease,  the  acetabulum  is  either  widened,  or  parts  of  its  brim  de- 
stroyed, while  the  head  of  the  femur  is  more  or  less  diminished, 
and  both  the  ligamentum  teres  and  the  synovial  membrane  are  some- 
times nearly  annihilated.  Hence,  the  most  firequent  cause  of  the 
shortening  of  the  limb,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  a  shorten- 
ing, not  dependent  upon  actual  dislocation,  which,  however,  some- 
times occurs,  as  was  the  case  in  a  patient  under  my  care  last  spring 
(1839)  in  University  CoUege  Hospital,  and  the  specimen  taken  from 
whom  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  same  college.*  The 
bead  of  the  bone  then  is  sometimes  truly  dislocated  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  In  rarer  cases,  the  upper 
end  of  the  femur  is  drawn  downwards  and  inwards  on  the  foramen 
ovale.  In  still  less  usual  instances,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  displaced 
forwards,  and  rests  on  the  pubes.  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  one  case,  found 
the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  acetabulum,  yet  within  the  capsular 
ligament.  Dislocation  may  take  place  very  suddenly,  the  limb  be- 
coming, all  at  once,  three  or  four  inches  shorter  than  natural,  with 
the  toes  turned  most  frequently  outwards,  but  sometimes  inwards. 
The  examples,  in  which  the  foot  and  knee  are  everted,  are  those 
in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  totally  destroyed,  or  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  the  shaft  drawn  upwards;  but,  when 
the  l?<^ad  remains,  and  is  not  totally  destroyed  or  separated,  the  toes 
are  turned  inwards,  unless  the  dislocation  be  forwards.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  gives  an  instance,  in  which  both  hip-joints  had  been  diseased, 
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and  m  which  the  toes  of  each  limb  were  tnrnedl  oat.     Tfab  [ 
he  also  regards  as  the  invariable  one,  when  a  dislocadoo  really  h^K 
pens;  for  m  those  cases,  where  the  limb  is  inverted,  he  cencdvss 
that  it  is  merely  drawn  across  the  other.*     The  view,  which  I  ht?e 
given,  corresponds  to  that  entertained  by  Sir  Baajamin  BreiBe* 
In  the  advanced  stage,  attended  with  dblocation,  the  hmb  is  Boiotij 
sometimes  shortened  and  turned  either  outwards,  or  inwards,  bvtthe 
thigh  is  considerably  bent  upon  the  pelvis.     Doriog  these  ehuges, 
the  constitution  suffers  severely  from  hectic  fever,  and  Bof  onfre- 
quently  a  fatal  termination  is  the  result.     Carious  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint,  attended  with  suppuration  in  the  adult,  is  seldom  cured.    In 
a  grown-up  person,  the  prognosis  b  almost  always  unfavorable  if 
abscesses  take  place ;  but  children  sometimes  get  through  the  disease, 
diough  suppuration  be  present.     The  degree  of  danger  in  these 
cases  depends  on  several  circumstances.     First,  on  the  extent  of  tbe 
disease  m  the  bone;  in  some  instances,  which  I  have  dissected, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  ossa  innominata  (and  not  merely 
the  acetabulum  and  head  of  the  thigh-bone)   was  diseased  and 
carious.     I  have  seen  the  os  ilium  extensively  diseased;  so  that 
a  great  deal  must    depend  on  the  question,   how  far  the  dis- 
ease of  the  bones  has  reached.     Secondly,  much  vnll  depend  oq 
the  size  of  the  abscesses;  when  there  is  no  suppuration,  tbe  dan- 
ger is  less  considerable,  and  then  even  an  adult  may  recover.    It 
IS  curious  to  find,  that  sometimes  tbe  case  will  advance  to  tbe  stage 
of  dislocation,  tbongh  no  abscesses  have  occurred.     This  bappeo- 
ed  in  the  remarkable  case,  which  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Wick* 
ham's  publication.     Thirdly,  the  degree  of  hectic  disturbance  in- 
fluences the  prognosis;  and  so  does  the  age  of  the  patient:  because, 
if  be  be  an  aduh,  and  abscesses  take  place,  he  will  have  but  little 
chance  of  recovery.     Many  children  who  die  of  this  disease,  have 

f)ulmonary  tubercles:  I  attended,  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  a  young 
ady  at  Walthamstow,  who  died  with  disease  of  the  hip,  and,  on 
opening  her  chest,  numerous  tubercles  were  found  in  tbe  luo^* 
Another  patient  of  mine  bad  a  vast  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in 
the  abdomen  before  death. 

Dissection  reveals  appearances  of  the  following  kind:  Tbe  syno- 
vial membrane  and  capsular  ligament  exhibit  the  eflfects  of  iDflam- 
matiou,  being  thickened,  and  occasionally  perforated  at  various 
points.  Frequently  the  sjmovial  membrane  is  lined  with  fibrine,  or 
fiUed  with  thick  purulent  matter.  Sometimes  it  is  converted  into  a 
gristly  substance.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  often  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  ligamentum  teres  is  ulcerated;  but,  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  not  a  vestige  of  it  may  remain.  Tbe  cartilages  are 
abraded  in  some  parts;  and  absorbed  in  others.     ^^  Sometimes  that 
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of  die  acetabtdum  b  first  afiected;  sometimes  that  of  the  femur; 
and  sometimes  ulceration  begms  in  both  at  the  same  time.  As  the 
disease  proceeds,  these  cartilages  are  completely  destroyed,  and 
occasionally  replaced  by  an  ivory,  or  almost  vitreous  deposit. 
Loose  floating  portions  of  cartilage  ^are  occasionally  found  in  the 
joint  after  death.  Cruveilhier  relates  a  case,  in  which  he  found  fif- 
teen loose  fn^ments  of  cartilage  in  the  hip-joint.  The  cotyloid 
and  transverse  ligaments  are  generally  destroyed. 

^^  The  socket  is  widened,  and  rendered  shallow  by  this  process; 
the  bare  surfaces  of  the  bone  becomes  carious;  and  the  bead,  and 
even  the  neck,  of  the  femur  is  lessened.  In  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion of  bone,  the  earthy  matter  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  bone 
consequently  softened;  whilst  the  cancelli  are  filled  with  a  yellow 
carious  matter,  or  a  transparent  yellow  fluid.  But  (according  to 
Mr.  Coulson),  the  striking  feature  in  this  kind  of  inflammation  is 
the  absence  of  all  secretion,  or  deposit  of  bone;  whereas,  in  sim- 
ple inflammation,  uninfluenced  by  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  bone  is 
secreted  in  abundance.  Bony  anchylosis  in  a  scrofulous  subject  is 
very  rare,"  &c.  The  head  of  the  bone  in  scrofulous  subjects  is 
much  softened.*  In  the  museum  of  University  College,  however, 
we  have  several  fine  specimens  of  anchylosis,  and  also  of  bony  de- 
posit, after  scrofulous  disease  of  joints. 

The  matter  of  abscesses,  formed  in  this  disease,  has  frequently 
to  take  a  long  course  to  reach  the  surface;  and  hence  sinuses  of 
considerable  extent  are  produced,  leading  to  fistulous  openings  in 
the  skin.  Mr.  Liston  has  a  preparation,  in  which  a  smus  leads 
through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  it  was  found  to  termbate  in  the  rec- 
tum. Abscesses,  produced  within  the  ioint,  sometimes  extend 
through  the  carious  acetabulum  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis. 
In  one  case,  examined  last  winter  in  University  College  Hospital, 
this  had  happened;  so  that  not  only  was  the  pelvis  greatly  occupied 
by  pus,  but  some  of  the  matter  had  descended  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  under  the  crural  arch. 

In  the  last  stage,  the  acetabulum  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  a 
whitish  organised  substance,  all  distinction  between  synovial  mem- 
brane, capsular  ligament,  cellular  tissue,  and  this  new  substance, 
beinc  lost:  all  being  confounded  together,  and  even  the  muscles  al^ 
tered  m  structure.  In  the  acetabulum  of  the  patient  last  referred 
tof,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  mass  of  organized  fibrine  was  found:  the 
preparation  is  now  in  the  museum  of  University  College.  In  some 
cases,  the  os  imiominatum  is  more  extensively  carious,  than  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  itself. 

Sometimes,  when  the  disease  stops,  anchylosis  takes  place  be-* 
tween  the  femur  and-os  innominatum,  or  the  os  ilium.     In  a  few  in* 
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stances,  a  new  joint  is  formed,  and  some  d^^ree  of  motion  is  allow* 
ed.  In  the  museum  of  University  College  is  the  unique  specimea 
of  a  new  joint,  formed  by  a  globular  or  convex  mass  of  new  bone^ 
thrown  out  at  the  side  of  the  os  ilium,  and  adapted  to  a  carity  pro- 
duced for  its  reception,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  portion  or  the 
femur,  all  the  head  and  neck  of  which  are  annihilated.  The  wo- 
man, from  whom  it  was  taken  by  one  of  my  dressers,  had  a  scro- 
fulous abscess  within  the  pelvis.  This  and  various  other  facts  led 
me  not  to  join  in  the  doctrine,  that  scrofulous  disease  of  hone  can- 
not be  attended  with  deposit  of  new  bone. 

The.  most  essential  part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
joint  perfectly  quiet:  this  principle  is  insisted  on  by  all  good  prac- 
tical surgeons.  If  the  joint  be  moved,  abscesses  will  form,  and  the 
disease  take  an  unfavorable  course.  In  the  early  stage,  we  may 
have  recourse  to  cupping  or  leeches,  poultices,  and  fomentations; 
and  if  the  patient  be  a  strong  subject,  or  of  the  rheumatic  coi^itu- 
tion,  we  may,  after  having  cleak'ed  out  the  boweb,  prescribe  two 
grains  of  calomel  with  half  a  grain  of  opium,  which  are  to  be  tak- 
en every  night,  until  the  mouth  is  slightly  affected.  But  if  the  me- 
dicines prove  of  no  service,  the  vinum  colchici  may  be  exhibited 
in  doses  of  3ss.  When  the  inflammation  has  been  moderated,  a 
blister  may  be  applied,  and  kept  open,  or  several  blisters  re- 
peated  in  succession ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  dbease  has  become 
still  more  chronic,  the  joint  may  be  rubbed  with  iodine  liniments, 
the  ung.  potassii  iodidi,  ung.  hydrarg.  fort,  with  3 j  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  to  each  Si  of  the  ointment,  or  with  camphorated  lin- 
iment,  strengthened  with  Sij  of  the  tinct.*canthar.  to  each  ounce 
of  it.  With  respect  to  an  issue,  seton,  or  the  moxa,  although 
these  means  are  not  so  much  confided  in  as  they  were  former- 
ly, I  know  from  long  experience,  that  when  employed  with  judg- 
ment and  discrimination,  they  often  realise  every  expectation  which 
can  be  reasonably  entertained  of  the  benefit  capable  of  bebg  deriv- 
ed from  counter-irritation,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  discharge  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  joint.  They  are  not,  however,  to 
be  continued  for  an  immoderate  length  of  time,  nor  resorted  to  in 
very  reduced  states  of  the  health,  nor  where  abscesses  have  alrea- 
dy formed,  or  fistulas,  from  which  a  more  (»>  less  profose  discharge 
is  daily  taking  place.  I  have  already  insisted  upon  the  great  im- 
portance of  keeping  diseased  joints  in  general  strictly  at  rest.  Here, 
as  soon  as  the  p«tient  can  bear  mechanical  contrivances  for  this  pur^ 
pose,  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  them,  and  endeavor  at  the  same 
time  by  their  means  to  get  the  limb  into  as  straight  a  position  as  can  be 
dcme  without  occasioning  pain.  Mr.  Scott's  plan  consists  in  cleans** 
ing  the  surface  of  the  joint  with  a  sponge,  soft  brown  soap,  and  waroi 
water,  and  then  thoroughly  drying  it.  The  part  is  then  rubbed  with 
a  sponee  in  the  camphorated  spirit  of  wme,  and  afterwards  cov«« 
ered  with  cerate,  made  with  equal  parts  of  ceratum  saponis  and 


the  UQg.  hydr.  (on.  c.  campbora.  This  is  thickly  spread  on  large 
•4|aare  pieces  of  lint,  applied  entirely  round  the  joint,  and  supported 
with  broad  strips  of  the  emplastrum  plumbi.  Over  these  strips  is 
placed  an  additional  covering  of  emplastrum  saponis,  spread  on 
thick  leather,  and  cut  into  four  broad  pieces,  one  for  each  side  of 
the  joint.  Lastly,  the  whole  is  secured  with  a  calico  bandage, 
which  is  not  to  be  applied  so  as  to  cause  any  uneasiness  from  pres* 
sure.  If  abscesses  have  formed,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  method 
has  the  power  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  pus;  but,  if  fistule 
are  pres^it,  the  support  of  the  above  applications  is  alleged  to  prove 
beneficial.*  The  frequency  of  changing  the  dressings  will  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  discharge.  The  principles  of  keeping  the 
joint  perfectly  motionless,  and  the  limb  from  inclining  forwards, 
may  be  enforced  by  various  mechanical  contrivances,  which  consist 
either  of  leather  splints,  or  cases  of  leather,  or  other  materials, 
adapted  correctly  to  the  contour  of  the  hip,  nates,  and  thigh,  and 
maae  to  reach  below  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  so  as  to  maintain 
that  joint  also  at  rest. 

In  University  College  Hospital  slips  of  patent  lint,  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  are  sometimes  employed  by  Mr.  Liston,  and 
laid  upon  the  parts  which  are  first  greased.  Several  layers  of  dry 
lint  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  confined  with  a  bandage.  When 
the  composition  dries,  a  firm  case  is  formed,  which  may  be  made  to 
embrace  the  parts  from  the  knee  up  to  the  fabe  ribs.  I  have  tried 
this  plan  with  advantage;  but,  when  the  patient  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase an  apparatus,  I  recommend  one  made  of  leather,  as  best 
adapted  to  private  practice.  In  scrofulous  subjects,  mercurial  al- 
tematives,  with  the  extract  of  conium,  chalybeate  medicines,  with 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  sarsaparilla,  or  for  children  rhubarb  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  with  tonics,  are  the  best  medicines.  The  diet 
is  to  be  light,  but  nutritious,  with  or  without  wme  or  beer,  according 
to  circumstances.  If  abscesses  have  formed  and  burst,  and  the 
appetite  is  bad,  a  little  wine  or  porter  will  often  prove  of  great 
service. 

After  the  disease  has  been  checked,  the  patient  should  be  taken 
out  in  a  spring  carriage  or  boat,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air;  and,  if 
possible,  ne  should  try  what  good  may  be  derived  from  the  sea-air,  "" 
and  warm  salt-water  bath.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  bad  cases, 
the  constitution  becomes  completely  hectic;  and,  before  death,  there 
is  often  general  anasarca.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  on  the 
question,  whether  abscesses,  proceeding  from  a  diseased  hip,  should 
be  opened  eariv  or  not:  Sir  Astley  Cooper  prefers  not  making  m 
opening,  uatii  the  matter  has  extended  to  some  distance  from  the 
joint,  where,  he  believes,  that  it  may  then  be  made,  without  beiag 

*  Sm  CoalKm  on  DiMues  of  tbe  Hip,  p.  84.    4to.  I^ond.  1887. 


followed  hj  80  much  irritttion  as  at  an  earlier  period.  Tbis  advice 
merits  coQsideratioo,  as  the  more  commoo  plan  is  to  open  wU  ab- 
scesses near  joints  witbont  delay. 

After  the  disease  of  the  hip  seems  cured,  the  patient  sbovild  be 
very  cautious;  for  I  have  attended  some  cases,  where  chiMreo,  who 
bad  returned  to  school  apparently  well,  on  receiving  a  blow,  or  fali 
on  the  hip  in  play,  were  brou^t  home  again  with  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  m  an  aggravated  and  fatal  form. 

Antiphlogistic  measures,  m  the  beginning,  appears  to  be  called 
for  by  Nfr.  Kay's  view  of  the  probable  commencement  of  tbe  <lis- 
ease  with  inflammation  of  the  ligamentum  teres.  Afterwards,  wfaeo 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  nothing  is  more 
beneficial,  than  the  application  of  some  mechanical  contrivance  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  all  nnotion  of  the  hip-jomt,  and  keeping 
the  thigh  from  inclining  forwards,  which  last  object  is  often  veiy 
difficult  of  execution,  oo  account  of  tbe  pain  which  the  attempt  is 
apt  to  produce.  Generally,  the  aim  can  be  accomplished  only  in  a 
gentle  and  gradual  manner.  One  of  the  best  contrivances  for  hin- 
dering all  motion  of  the  hip  is,  as  I  have  stated,  a  leather  apparatus, 
lined  with  soft  materials,  provided  with  straps  and  buckles,  ac- 
curately fitted  to  the  nates  apd  thigh.  It  should  also  be  made  loig 
enough  to  keep  the  knee-jomt  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state.  Togedier 
with  this,  or  some  other  mechanical  contrivance,  for  the  foregoing 
purposes,  counter-irritation  may  be  tried,  either  by  means  of  a  blis- 
ter, an  issue,  the  antimonial  ointment,  or  a  seton.  In  the  course  of 
the  disease,  it  sometimes  happens  that  portions  of  dead  bone  ex- 
foliate; but  more  frequently  nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place.  A 
good  situation  for  issues  is  just  behind  and  below  the  trochanter 
major:  here  tbey  are  less  inconvenient  to  the  patient  than  elsewhere; 
the  peas  can  be  kept  in  well;  and  the  discharge  and  counter-irrita- 
tion, whether  kept  up  by  peas,  or  the  occasional  use  of  antinoonial 
ointment  or  caustic,  will  have  the  best  effect.  The  skm,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  joint,  has  sometimes  been  selected  for  tbe  situa- 
tion of  issues  or  setons;  but  the  other  is  preferred  by  the  generality 
of  practitioners. 

ANCHTLOSIS 

Is  of  two  kinds,  compleU  and  incompkU;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
expressed,  true  and/abe. 

Complete  or  true  anchylosis  is  that,  in  which  the  articular  sur&ces 
of  the  bones  become  firmly  and  inseparably  connected  together  by 
osseous  matter.  When  the  cartilages  of  a  joint  are  destroyed  by 
ulceration,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  carious,  if  we  succeed 
in  stopping  the  disease,  the  mobility  of  the  joint  will  not  generallv 
be  preserved,  nor  will  the  cartilages  be  reproduced;  but  ue  faea«i 
of  the  bones  will  be  united  together  by  osseous  matter.    True  an- 


chylosis,  then,  is,  under  such  circumstances,  scarcely  to  be  regarded 
as  a  disease,  but  rather  as  the  mode  in  which  another  disease  termi- 
nates. The  functions  of  the  joint  are  permanently  mterrupted  by 
it;  but  its  completion  denotes  the  cessation  of  all  further  morbid 
action.  In  coxalgia,  if  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  be  destroyed 
in  diseased  joints,  generally  if  attended  with  ulceration  of  cartilages 
and  carious  bones,  and  in  scrofulous  caries  of  the  spine  in  particu- 
lar, anchylosis  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  termbations  which  can 
be  hoped  for.  Now  and  then,  however,  coxalgia  ends  in  {he  for- 
mation of  a  new  joint,  as  already  explained;  and,  occasionally, 
after  the  absorption  of  the  cartilage,  a  substitute  is  obtained  for  it 
in  the  production  of  a  substance,  termed  on  account  of  its  hardness 
and  smoothness,  the  ivory  ov  porcellainous  deposit.  In  caries  of 
the  spine,  the  disease  is  never  stopped  till  a  complete  and  true  an- 
chylosis is  established.     This  is  the  only  mode  of  cure. 

Whenever  true  anchylosis  is  expected  to  take  place,  or  consider- 
ed possible,  the  limb  should  be  kept  in  that  position  which  will  after- 
wards be  most  useful. 

True  anchylosis*  is  a  consequence,  however,  very  much  to  be 
apprehended  from  fractures  near  or  extending  into  joints,  or  from 
other  mechanical  injuries  bringing  on  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  joints.  Here  the  right  principles,  with  the  view  to  its  pre- 
vention are,  in  the  first  stage,  to  employ  every  thing  calculated  to 
lessen  inflammation  of  the  joint,  as  bleeding,  leeches,  calomel,  cold 
evaporating  lotions,  and  quietude  of  the  part;  and,  in  the  second 
stage,  after  having  thus  kept  down  the  inflammation  a  certain  time 
to  let  passive  motion  be  gently  resorted  to  every  day. 

In  all  mechanical  injuries  of,  or  near,  the  large  joints,  these  prin- 
ciples are  never  to  be  neglected. 

In  the  records  of  surgery,  examples  are  described,  in  which  all 
the  joints  of  the  body  were  anchylosed;  and  in  the  Hist,  de  PAcad. 
des  Sciences  for  1716,  is  the  case  of  a  child,,  twenty-three  months 
old,  which  was  afflicted  with  universal  anchylosis. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  anchylosis  in 
the  joints  of  persons  far  advanced  in  age,  in  whom  the  vertebrse  and 
heads  and  tubercles  of  the  ribs  are  frequently  all  joined  by  osseous 
matter. 

Fahe  anchylosis  denotes  any  loss  of,  or  vast  interruption  of,  the 
motion  of  a  joint  from  any  causes  short  of  ossification,  or  the  con^ 
nexion  of  the  articular  surfaces  by  firm  bony  deposit.  Thus  the 
swelling  and  thickenbg  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  of  other  soft 
parts,  after  bruises,  fractures,  and  sprains,  and  weakness  and  loss 
of  tone  in  the  muscles,  may  produce  a  degree  of  stifl!hess  about  a 
joint,  amounting  to  what  is  termed  an  incomplete  or  false  anchylosis. 
Here  gentle  passive  motion,  friction,  champooning,  the  exposure  of 
the  joint  to  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  the  aspersion  of  the  part  with 
warm  or  cold  water  thrown  upon  it  from  a  height,  the  use  of  9timu« 
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laliog  or  lodiDe  liniments,  and  the  support  of  a  bandage,  are  the  best 
means  of  relief. 

Though  anchylosis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  of  rare  occurrence,  in- 
stances of  it  ba?e  been  met  with;  one  is  mentioned  by  Eustacbios, 
and  another  came  under  the  notice  of  Cruveilhier.  He  has  given 
an  engraving  of  the  skull;  the  anchylosis  was  in  the  right  articula- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw.  The  subject  of  it,  an  old  woman,  was  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  when  the  anchylosis  formed, 
which  happened  from  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  face.  The 
section  of  the  joint  which  is  exhibited,  shows  that  there  was  not 
merely  a  deposit  of  bony  matter  external  to  the  joint,  but  that  die 
condyle  of  the  jaw  and  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  were 
actually  consolidated  into  one  solid  mass.  Notwithstanding  the 
anchylosis,  the  patient  contrived  to  masticate  with  tolerable  facility, 
by  pressing  the  food  against  the  alveolary  process  with  her  tongue. 
As  for  her  speech,  it  was  perfect;  so  that  she  managed  to  live  to  the 
age  of  eighty-nme  with  a  great  deal  of  comfort. 

[Mr.  Cooper  does  not  speak  of  any  mode  of  treatment  for  com- 
plete anchylosis.  To  American  Surgery  belongs  the  credit  of  ba?ing 
first  devis^  and  executed  a  plan  for  its  cure.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  of 
Philadelphia,  in  Nov.  1826,  operated  upon  a  young  man,  whose  thigh 
was  ancbylosed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  pelris. 

He  divided  the  femur  through  the  upper  part  of  the  great  trochanter, 
and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  brought  down  the  limb,  and  main- 
tained it  in  its  proper  situation  by  Desault's  splint,  bony  union  being 
prevented  by  daily  passive  motion.  At  the  end  of  four  months*  a  false 
joint  was  formed,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  without  any  appi* 
rent  lameness.  The  patient  enjoyed  the  use  of  his  new  joint  for  six 
years,  when  in  consequence  of  some  injuries,  it  became  permanently 
ancbylosed.     (See  N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1826  ) 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  in  1830,  operated  for  com- 
plete anchylosis  at  the  hip-joint,  at  the  N.  Y.  Hospital,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Dr.  Barton,  and  with  the  same  success,  for  the  time  being; 
and  though  the  limb  ultimately  became  again  ancbylosed,  the  operation 
resulted  in  manifest  improvement  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Barton  also  operated  for  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint,  in  which 
the  leg  was  fixed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh.  He  sawed  out  a 
wedge  of  bone  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fe- 
mus,  and  brought  the  sawed  surfaces  into  contact,  "  thus  bringing  the 
limb  into  a  position  occasioning  very  little  deformity  and  inconre- 
nience,  and  adapting  it  to  all  the  purposes  of  locomotion."  The  ob- 
ject of  the  operation  being  merely  to  straighten  the  limb,  and  render 
it  of  use,  the  success  was  complete. 

Prof.  Gibson  of  Philadelphia,  in  1841,  repeated  Dr.  Barton's  oper- 
atioUy  and  with  the  same  success.     (See  Am.  Journal,  July,  1842.) 

In  February,  1844, 1  assisted  Dr.  David  Green,  of  this  city,  ia  &b 
operation  for  complete  anchylosis  at  the  elbow.  The  patient  waf 
thirteen  years  old.  When  an  infant,  she  had  had  confluent  small-pox, 
which  eventuated  in  an  anchylosis  of  both  elbows  with  the  fore-iriD> 


extended.  Dr.  G.  proposed  to  ob?iate  this  Tery  ineoDTenient  position, 
by  forming  a  new  joint  jast  above  the  original  one.  He  eut  down  up- 
on the  bone,  divided  it  with  a  saw,  and  then  placed  the  fore-arm  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  arm.  The  new  point  of  motion  was  maintained 
for  a  few  months,  but  grado^ally  diminished,  and  the  limb  became  again 
anchylosed,  but  with  the  fore-arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  so 
that  the  operation  was  of  great  service  to  the  patient,  as  it  enabled 
her  to  bring  her  hand  to  her  mouth  and  head. 

In  the  treatment  of  complete  anchylosis,  when  it  is  desirable  to  es- 
tablish a  false  joint,  I  am  conficient,  from  my  own  observation,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  something  more  than  merely  divide  the  bone,  and  then 
depend  upon  passive  motion.  The  action  of  the  muscles  approxv 
mates  the  divided  surfaces  so  (irmly  and  closely,  that  ossification  will 
be  almost  certain  to  ensue,  and  foil  the  purpose  of  the  operation. 
In  order  to  succeed,  from  one  to  two  inches  of  bone  should  be  ex- 
sected ;  then  the  tension  of  the  muscles  would  be  obviated,  and  free 
motion  could  easily  be  established,  and  with  it  the  false  joint.— 'Ed.] 


INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  TENDONS  AND 
BURS^  MUCOSA. 


Some  notice  of  these  subjects  will  appropriately  follow  the  to- 
count,  that  has  now  been  given  of  the  diseases  of  joints. 

We  know  little  about  the  pathological  changes  in  tendons;  btit,  it 
would  appear  from  Mr.  Key's  investigations,  that  the  reticular  tis- 
sue, interposed  between  the  tendinous  fibres,  is  the  medium  by  which 
the  increased  vascularity  is  produced  in  tendons  which  inflame  and 
are  about  to  ulcerate:  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  new  vascular  sub- 
stance  is  developed,  which  becomes  the  organ  by  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  ulceration  are  supposed  to  be  chieflv  effected. 

The  right  principles  in  the  treatment  of  divided  tendons  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  instance  of  ruptured  tendo  ^chiUiSj  an  accident 
which  takes  place  every  now  and  then,  in  dancing,  leaping,  and 
other  exercises,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  put  mto  violent 
action.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  male  sex — seldom  in  females;  and 
even  when  it  happens  in  men,  they  are  generaUy  athletic  and 
muscular  subjects.  At  the  moment  of  the  tendon  giving  way,  the 
patient  feels  a  sensation  as  if  he  bad  been  struck  on  the  heel  with 
the  lash  of  a  whip;  and  a  noise  is  sometimes  heard  both  by  him- 
self and  the  bystanders,  as  if  a  nut  had  been  cracked  under  the  heel 
of  his  shoe,  or  like  the  smack  of  a  whip.  If  the  part  be  now  ex- 
amined, a  depression  will  be  found  in  the  situation  where  the  tendon 
has  given  way,  and  the  power  of  extending  the  foot  will  be  con- 


siderabty  diminished,  but  oot  entirely  lost;  for  the  long  flexors  of 
the  toes,  the  peroncei  and  the  tibiahs  posticus,  yet  enable  the  pa- 
tient to  exteiMl  his  foot  in  a  weak  and  imperfect  degree.     In  the 
treatment,  the  first  and  most  essential  principle  is  to  relax  the  mass 
of  muscles  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  attached  to  the  teodoo. 
The  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  are  relaxed  by  bendbg  the  leg  upoo 
the  thigh,  and  extending  the  foot:  this  is  the  proper  position;  but 
it  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  bandages  or  some  kind  of 
machinery.    The  apparatus  invented  by  Monro,  primus,  whose  tendo 
Achillis  was  inadvertently  ruptured,  t^onsists  of  a  slipper,  to  the  heel 
of  which  is  affixed  a  strap,  which  is  buckled  to  another  strap  put 
'  round  the  limb  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  the  heel  is  kept  drawn 
up  towards  the  ham.     This  contrivance,  which  has  the  reconmien- 
dation  of  great  simplicity,  completely  answers,  so  far  as  the  foot 
is  concerned;  but  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  against  our  being  provided 
with  or  able  to  procure,  such  an  apparatus  when  we  are  called  in  to 
a  case  of  ruptured  tendo  Achillis;  therefore  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  do  what  may  be  requisite,  without  any  ready-made  mechan- 
ical contrivance.     Under  such  circumstances,  after  bending  the  knee 
and  extending  the  foot,  we  may  apply  a  longitudinal  compress  on 
each  side  the  tendon,  and  then  surround  the  ankle  and  tendon  with 
a  roller,  applied  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8;  next  put  a  few  turns 
of  another  roller  below  the  knee,  and  let  this  bandage  and  that  on 
the  heel  be  connected  together  with  a  band  placed  along  the  back  of 
the  leg,  by  means  of  which  band  the  foot  is  kept  duly  extended.     In 
this  manner,  we  shall  experience  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  heel^ 
and  we  need  not  use  any  particular  contrivance  for  keeping  the  leg 
bent.     If  the  patient  be  in  bed,  as  he  ought  always  to  be  for  a  few 
days  at  first,  we  direct  him  to  keep  the  leg  m  the  state  of  flexion;  and 
when  he  gets  up,  we  desire  him  to  provide  himself  with  a  high-heeled 
shoe.     The  tendo  Achillis  generally  unites  firmly  in  from  four  to 
six  weeks.     Instances  are  on  record  (and  Mr.  Hunter's  own  case 
was  one),  in  which  the  cure  was  afifected  without  confinement  at  all, 
merely  by  keeping  the  foot  extended,  and  letting  the  patient  wear  a 
high' heeled  shoe. 

With  respect  to  gangliontj  they  are  tumors  connected  with  ten- 
dinous structures;  and  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  encyst- 
ed swellings.  They  are  filled  with  a  fluid  resembling  white  of  ^g, 
or  calf 's-foot  jelly,  their  cysts  being  fibrous,  and  lin^  by  a  smooth 
membrane.  On  pressure,  a  ganglion  feeb  remarkably  hard,  and 
destitute  of  elasticity.  The  tumor  is  generally  fixed  either  to  a  t^i- 
don  or  to  the  fibrous  sheath,  or  theca  of  a  tendon;  but  sometimes 
what  are  caUed  ganglions  are  actually  collections  of  a  glairy  fluid 
within  the  fibrous  sheaths  themselves.  Common  ganglions  are  round, 
or  globular;  but  sometimes  oblong,  which  is  chiefly  exemplified 
when  the  collection  of  fluid  is  withm  the  sheath.  Some  of  these 
swellings  about  the  wrist  are  so  oblong,  that  a  part  of  them  may  be 


felt  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  aomdar  ligament,  and  the  rest  higher^ 
up  the  limb  on  the  wrist.  Such  ganglions  form  within  the  loose  sj- 
novial  membranes  of  the  tendons.  Ganglions  are  not  usually  attend- 
ed with  pain:  they  form  slowly;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  only  inconve- 
mence  experienced  is  a  slight  weakness  of  the  muscles,  or  joint,  whose 
action  is  interfered  with.  The  patient  may  have  a  slight  weakness 
of  the  fingers,  or  of  the  wrist;  out,  although  most  ganglions  form 
on  the  hand,  or  wrist,  others  occasionaUy  present  themselves  on  the 
instep.  I  have  seen  several  examples  of  ganglions  on  the  foot;  and 
I  lately  had  a  patient  in  the  hospital  who  had  one  upon  the  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Certain  subjects  appear  to  be  very 
liable  to  them,  especially  after  bruises  or  sprains;  but,  in  common 
instances,  no  such  causes  can  be  assigned  for  their  formation.  I  atten- 
ded a  girl,  who  bad  three  of  tbem,  two  of  which  formed  during  the 
treatment  of  the  first.  It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  any  ganglions 
are  truly  parts  of  new  formation,  that  is,  whether  they  are  actually  new 
productions  or  growths.  I  believe  many  of  them  are  only  collec- 
tions of  fluid  in  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  tendons,  which  are  natural 
and  original  parts;  but  whether  others  of  a  more  globular,  promi- 
nent, circumscribed  figure,  are  of  the  same  character,  merely  «!• 
largements  of  original  parts,  is  undetermined.  Mr.  Key  looks  upon 
them  as  new  structures,  formed  upon  tendons,  and  capable  of  being 
produced  by  pressure,  firiction,  or  undue  exercise  of  a  part.^  In- 
stances occur,  in  which  ganglions  at  the  wrist  are  attended  with 
pulsation,  and  the  occasion  of  severe  pain.  In  the  Dictionary  of 
Surgery,  ed.  7.,  I  have  referred  to  one  case  of  this  kind,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  detailed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal.  The  wife  of  a  prisoner  in  the  Queen's  JBench,  who 
was  under  Mr.  Callaway,  consulted  me  for  a  pulsatory  swelling  at 
the  wrist,  which  was  found  to  be  a  ganglion,  with  the  radial  artery 
passing  over  it.  On  pressing  even  slightly  on  the  tumor,  violent 
pain  in  the  arm  was  excited,  followed  by  fainting.  The  reason  of 
this  will  be  quite  intelligible  from  the  foUowing  account  of  another 
case,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Morton,  of  University  College 
Hospital,  who  saw  the  above-mentioned  woman  with  me: — 

*'  January,  1838. — ^When  dissecting  the  upper  extremity  of  an 
old  woman,  we  found  a  small  elastic  swelling  under  the  skin,  a  little 
above  the  wrist,  upon  the  front  of  the  forearm,  near  to  its  radial 
border.  The  cyst  was  of  the  size  of  a  common  hazel  nut.  Upon 
its  surface  several  of  the  filaments  from  the  radial  nerve  were  ex- 
panded, so  as  to  form  a  mesh  upon  the  swelling.  The  sac  lay 
over,  and  received  the  radial  artery  mto  its  posterior  surface.  When 
it  was  opened  a  quantity  of  glairy  fluid,  of  a  light  straw-color,  es- 
caped.    The  posterior,  or  deep-seated  surface  of  the  sac,  was  very 
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irregular  in  its  outliae;  bat  was  not  cooaected  with  tiie  sbeatbs  of 
the  tendons. 

^^  The  only  difibrence  in  the  two  cases,  it  appears  to  me,  is,  that 
ki  the  woman,  at  tlie  Quemi's  Bench,  the  radial  artery  lies  npoo 
the  tumor,  which  has  grown  up  from  behbd  it;  whereas  in  the 
bstance  above-mentioned,  the  vessel  lay  behind  the  sac." 

Although  ganglions  usually  produce  little  pain  or  inconTemeDce^ 
patients  are  generally  very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them;  and  few 
persons  behold  with  indifference  any  disfigurement,  mfirmity,  or 
miperfection,  about  their  hands  or  feet.  Ganglions  may^occasionaOy 
be  dispersed  by  blistering,  or  rubbing  them  with  liniments  contain- 
ing ammonia,  iodine,  camphor,  or  the  tincture  of  cantharides. 
Many  of  them  will  also  yield  to  firm  pressure,  made  on  them  with 
a  piece  of  lead  and  a  roUer.  But  after  bebg  lessened,  they  often 
return,  and  on  this  account,  instead  of  the  plans  which  I  have  spe- 
cified, it  has  been  proposed  to  rupture  them;  that  is,  to  employ 
such  pressure  as  will  burst  them,  and  squeeze  the  fluid  into  thie 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.  When  we  can  succeed  in  effecting 
this,  either  by  striking  the  tumor  with  some  obtuse  body,  such  as 
the  back  of  a  book,  or  by  compressmg  it  against  a  bone  with  the 
thumbs,  if  it  admits  of  it,  the  disease  will  generally  be  cured;  for^ 
aftor  it  is  ruptured,  if  the  pressure  on  it  with  lead  or  other  compress 
be  continued,  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  in  which  the  fluid  was 
collected,  will  be  obliterated.  Occasionally  we  cannot  succeed  in 
rupturing  it  at  all,  so  strong  is  the  texture  of  the  fibrous  cyst. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  puncture  the  cyst  with  a  lancet 
<Nr  couching  needle,  introduced  obliqudy  through  the  skin  and  the 
cyst,  so  as  to  let  out  the  glairy  fluid,  or  jelly-like  substance,  which 
it  contains,  after  which  steady  and  firm  pressure  is  to  be  kept  upon  the 
part.  I  have  treated  many  ganglions  in  this  way  with  perfect  success; 
and  having  seen  no  ill  consequences  from  it,  now  commonly  foHow  it. 
For  the  small  tumors  at  the  base  of  the  palmar  side  of  the  fingers,  Mr. 
Key  deems  the  puncture  the  only  remedy.  This  gentleman  once 
punctured  a  ganglion,  situated  over  the  tendon  of  the  trochlearis  mus* 
cle,  and  the  swelling  did  not  return.  In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Abeme« 
tby,  we  find  instances,  in  which  tumors,  supposed  to  have  been  gan- 
glions, were  converted  by  the  irritation  of  setons  into  malignant  and 
fatal  diseases.  Ganglions  have  been  removed  with  the  knife;  but 
I  think  this  practice  would  only  be  right  when  the  swalling  resist- 
ed all  other  means,  was  occasioning  much  greater  annoyance  than 
is  commonly  experienced,  and  had  a  shape  and  conformation  that 
adapted  it  to  such  treatment. 

BursiB  mucosce  are  parts  very  liable  to  disease.  They  are  mem- 
branous sacs,  placed  under  tendons;  or  parts  of  the  skin  exposed 
to  much  pressure;  and  their  use  is  to  secrete  a  synovial  fluid,  which 
renders  the  surfaces,  on  which  the  tendons  or  integuments  move, 
smooth  and  well  qualified  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  muscles. 


tsd  obviate  tbe  effiBCts  of  friction.  SometOBes,  in  confsqiience  of 
sprains,  bruises,  pressure,  or  accidental  inflammation,  the  cavi^  of 
a  bursa  becomes  distended  with  a  greater  quantity  of  secretion  than 
usual;  it  b  therefore  enlarged;  and,  m  this  state,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  pain  is  experienced  in  the  part;  though,  in  manj  instances, 
the  inflammation  is  of  a  more  chronic  character.  This  disease  is 
often  seen  in  the  bursa,  situated  between  the  patella  and  the  skin; 
but  sometimes  it  takes  place  in  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  in 
that  which  is  placed  over  tbe  olecranon,  or  in  that  of  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe.  A  curious  case  is  related  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in 
which  the  bursa,  situated  between  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula,  was  enlarged  to  tbe  size  of  a  man's  head,  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  now  under  consideration.  Tbe  sacs  of 
burss  mucosae,  when  inflamed,  become  considerably  thickened;  the 
fluid  within  them  is  sometimes  clear,  but,  in  other  instances,  turbid 
or  even  purulent;  and  occasionally  it  contains  numerous  granalar  bo- 
dies, which  are  compared  to  melon-seeds,  both  in  respect  to  size 
and  shape.  Substances  of  this  kind,  however,  are  met  with  only 
when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing.  These  swellings  are 
very  common  on  the  patella,  particularly  in  housemaids,  who  are 
employed  a  good  deal  in  scounng  rooms,  in  which  occupation  the 
pressure  of  the  bursa  against  the  floor  has  the  efiect  of  bringing  on 
inflammation:  hence  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  the  hansemaid^s 
knee. 

Treatment. — >In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  while  acute  inflam- 
mation prevails,  and  there  is  great  tenderness,  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures should  be  employed,  especially  leeches,  or  even  bleeding,  cold 
applications,  quietude  of  the  limb,  and  brisk  aperient  medicines.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  disease  has  become  more  chronic,  we  may  try 
discutient  lotions,  particularly  those  which  contain  the  muriate  of  am- 
monia,  vinegar,  and  a  proportion  of  alcohol;  and  in  a  still  later 
stage,  blisters,  or  liniments  containing  iodine,  or  the  camphorated 
mercurial  ointment.     Sometimes  the  disease  cannot  be  dispersed 
by  the  above  plans,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  tbe  tumor 
contains  those  small  granular  bodies,  like  melon-seeds,  to  which 
I  have  adverted.     There  is  always  considerable  diiRculty  in  getting 
rid  of  them  when  they  are  of  long  standing,  and  the  parietes  of  the 
bursa  are  much  thickened;  under  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary 
to  open  the  bursa,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  granular  suIh 
stances,  and  afterwards  to  excite  such  an  inflammation  in  the  cavity 
of  tbe  bursa  as  shall  lead  to  its  suppuration,  granulation,  and  oblite- 
ration.    If  these  processes  can  thus  be  brought  on,  without  exciting 
too  much  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  textures,  the  disease  will 
soon  have  a  favorable  conclusion.      But,  sometimes,  though  we 
open  the  bursa  and  discharge  its  contents,  the  necessary  degree  of 
inflammation  does  not  ensue;  the  bursa  continuing  to  discharge  a 
glairy  fluid,  and  the  integuments  to  be  from  time  to  time       eked 


with  trouUesofse  and  ptioTuI  d^rees  of  iDflammatioa,  sometimes  of 
the  erysipelatous  kiod.  I  had  a  case,  in  which  I  opened  the  huna, 
over  the  patella;  but  the  disease  continued  to  annoy  the  patient  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  operation,  so  that  I  found  it  necessaiy 
to  inject  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  sac,  in  order  to 
excite  the  requisite  inflammation  for  its  obliteration:  this  measure 
succeeded,  and  the  patient  soon  got  well.  Some  sm^eons  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  a  tent  or  seton  for  this  purpose.  I  tbould 
mention,  that  we  ought  not  to  open  burss  mucoss  without  a  real 
necessity  for  it;  for  we  occasionally  hear  of  cases  in  which  patients 
lose  their  lives  in  consequence  of  the  limb  being  attacked  with 
phlegmonous  erysipelas.  There  are  examples  in  which  it  is  even 
necessary  to  cut  away  a  diseased  bursa,  it  being  converted  into  such 
an  indurated  mass  that  no  common  plans  will  cure  it;  and  its  size 
seriously  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  joint.  In  Universi^ 
College  Hospital  (this  summer,  1639)  I  cut  away  one  from  the 
front  of  a  woman's  knee,  which  was  as  large  as  an  orange,  and 
every  where  solid,  excepting  a  small  central  point,  at  which  there 
were  a  few  cells  filled  with  a  synovial  fluid.  The  preparation  is  in 
the  museum  of  University  College.  The  tumor  was  so  intimately 
attached  behind  to  the  ligamentum  patellae,  tliat  some  care  was  nec- 
essary to  avoid  wounding  the  joint*  In  some  of  these  cases,  Mr. 
Key  finds  a  seton  capable  of  dispersing  the  swelling. 

There  is  a  common  and  very  painful  swelling,  familiarly  called  a 
bunnion,  situated  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  ordinarily  suppo- 
sed to  arise  from  a  thickening  of  the  bursa  placed  at  the  junction  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  with  the  metatarsal  heme;  thoi^ 
from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Key,  which  will  be  presently  noticed, 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  in  every  instance  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is  much  indurated,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  booes  of  the  joint  are  involved;  at  all  events,  the 
disease  is  frequently  conjoined  with  a  distortion  of  the  toe,  which 
seem  partially  luxated.  In  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the 
tumor,  it  is  greatly  exposed  to  irritation  from  the  patient's  shoe,  and 
from  this  cause  it  becomes  the  seat  of  repeated  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation; indeed,  few  complaints  are  more  distressing  than  an  in- 
flamed bunnion.  We  rarely  find  persons  whose  tarsal  arch  is  flat- 
tened, that  have  the  great  toe  in  a  line  with  the  foot;  and  thus  the 
inner  part  of  the  joint  forms  an  angular  projection.  It  is  the  kind 
of  detormity  in  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  in  the  bearing  of  the  great 
toe,  that  disposes  to  bunnion.  For  the  prevention  of  this  conse- 
quence, Mr.  Key  adopts  the  following  contrivance: — ^'  The  of- 
fending toe  is  placed  in  a  separate  compartment  of  the  stocking, 
like  the  finger  of  a  glove:  this  again  is  enclosed  b  a  separate  part 
of  the  shoe,  which  is  contrived  by  fixing  a  piece  of  firm  cow-leatb- 
er  in  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  apartment  for 
the  toe.     By  these  means  it  is  kept  in  a  straight  line  with  the  foot. 


or  parallel  to  its  fellows;  and  the  pressure  against  the  inner  side  of 
the  joint  being  removed,  the  joint  acquires  a  sufficient  degree  of 
strength  to  enable  it,  in  a  few  months,  to  dispense  with  the  artificial 
support."  Four  or  five  years  ago,  Weedon  of  Hart  Street  made 
for  a  young  lady,  under  my  care  in  Bedford  Place,  an  instrument, 
which  fulfilled  the  above  objects  exceedingly  well.  The  principles 
of  treatment  consist  in  the  removal  of  pressure  firom  the  part,  and, 
ivhen  inflammation  is  present,  in  keeping  the  foot  perfectly  quiet, 
with  the  limb  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  in  employiog  leeches, 
poultices,  fomentations,  and  cathartic  medicines.  Warm  applica- 
tions generally  answer  better  than  cold  ones;  but  if  the  former  fail 
to  afford  ease  the  latter  may  be  tried. 

One  common  plan  is  to  cover  a  painful  bunion  with  soap-plaster, 
spread  on  thick  soft  leather.  The  application,  by  keeping  the  skin 
in  a  pliant  state,  and  protecting  the  part  in  some  measure  from  the 
pressure  of  the  shoe,  gives  partial  relief;  but,  as  Mr.  Key  observes, 
the  plan  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil.  With  this  view,  the 
inclination  of  the  great  toe  must  be  corrected  by  mechanical  means, 
made  on  the  principles  already  explained. 

In  the  dissection  of  a  bunnion,  the  first  effect  of  the  pressure 
made  by  the  edge  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  is  found  by  Mr. 
Key  to  be  that  of  irritating  the  lateral  ligament:  if  inflammation  fol- 
lows, it  becomes  thickened  and  painful,  forming  the  bunnion.     If 
inflammation  is  not  excited,  a  series  of  small  cavities  or  cysts  are 
formed,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  ganglia,  between  the  layers  of  the 
ligamept.     As  soon  as  one  of  these  cavities  is  obliterated,  by  in- 
flammation, another  is  formed;  and  thus  by  their  successive  for- 
mation, the  eflfects  of  pressure  are  warded  off.     In  some  instances, 
the  irritation  extends  as  far  as  the  bone,  and  a  fungous  growth  takes 
place  from  the  cartilage.     So  long  as  the  cysts  remain  in  the  state 
nere  represented,  but  little  inconvenience  is  experienced.     The 
pressure  of  the  shoe,  however,  is  frequently  followed  by  paroxysms 
of  sufl!eriug,  the  part  becoming  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  slightest  pressure,  either  from  without  or  from  the  base 
of  the  phalanx,  in  progression;  sometimes  an  abscess  occurs  on  the 
most  promment  pomt,  and,  as  the  matter  is  slow  m  discharging  it- 
self, the  surgeon  generally  makes  an  opening.     The  proceeding  is 
condemned  by  Mr.  Key  as  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  extension  of 
the  inflammation  into  the  joint  and  disease  of  the  bone.     He  has 
known  gangrene  and  death  ensue  from  an  inflamed  and  suppurating 
bunnion;  and  three  or  four  instances  of  the  same  results  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.     I  concur  with  Mr.  Key,  therefore,  in 
the  advice  to  let  nature  brine  about  the  discharge  of  the  abscess, 
after  which  the  ulcer  will  often  heal  up,  and  the  part  lose  its  ex- 
treme sensibility.* 

*  See  Mr.  Affton  Kejr*i  Obe.  in  Gijr*e  HMpital  Reports,  Tek  k 


TUMORS. 

What  is  a  tumor?  This  at  first  view,  as  Dr.  Warren  justly  ob- 
senres,  seems  an  easy  question  to  answer;  but,  on  a  little  reflection, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  giving  the  reply.  The  most  simple  idea 
of  a  tumor  is,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  enlargement  in  some  part  of 
the  body.  But,  is  this  enlargement  an  increase  of  a  natural  part, 
or  a  new  formation?  John  Hunter's  definition  represents  a  tumor 
to  be  ^^  a  circumscribed  substance,  produced  by  disease,  and  differ- 
ent in  its  nature  and  consistence  from  the  surrounding  parts." 

I  believe  it  to  be  most  convenient  to  limit  the  surgical  meaning 
of  the  word  tumor  to  a  swelling,  that  is  strictly  a  new  production  j  an 
advtntUious  grouDthy  a  substance  that  did  not  constitute  any  portion  of 
the  original  structure  of  the  body. 

In  proceeding  through  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  bones,  I 
described  certain  morbid  formations  which  are  comprised  under  the 
preceding  definition,  as,  for  instance,  exostoses,  and  fibrous  and 
meduUary  growths  from  the  medullary  membrane.  In  the  account 
of  cancer,  fungus  hsematodes,  and  melanosis,  I  shall  have  also  to 
notice  tumors,  which,  at  least  in  some  of  their  forms,  are  r^arded 
as  new  productions  in  the  system,  and  not  merely  as  changes  ct 
structure,  or  as  augmentations  in  ^e  bulk  of  original  tissues,  for 
they  comprehend  several  of  those  formations  which  are  denonainated 
herterologousy  and  which  a  distinguished  professor  of  morbid  anato- 
my describes  as  consisting  ^^  in  the  presence  of  a  solid  or  fluid  sub- 
stance, difierent  from  any  of  the  solids  or  fluids  which  enter  into 
the  heahhy  composition  of  the  body."  Professor  Carswell's  defi- 
nition will  include,  however,  calculous  and  purulent  deposits,  which, 
though  they  are  heterologous  formations,  it  is  advantageous  not  to 
arrange  under  the  head  of  tumors.  While  some  of  the  growdis, 
which  I  regard  as  tumors,  correspond  to  the  foregoing  definition  m 
not  being  like  any  of  the  original  tissues  of  the  bod^,  others  bear 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  some  of  its  primitive  structures. 
Tubercle,  scirrhus,  and  melanosis,  are  examples  of  the  first;  adipous 
and  cartilaginous  swelling,  of  the  second.  In  fact,  as  Andral  says, 
with  reference  to  such  of  these  deposits  as  become  organised,  when 
once  vessels  are  developed  in  the  morbid  product,  or  sanguineous 
currents  are  established  in  it,  the  amorphus  mass  begins  to  lose  its 
homogeneous  nature,  and  to  assume  some  definite  kind  of  texture. 
The  anatomical  elements  may  now  take  the  arrangement  of  fibres, 
lavers,  coats,  or  of  a  net- work;  and  they  may  put  on  the  appearance 
of  any  of  the  normal  structures,  excepting  two — ^the  muscular  and 
nervous. 

Our  profession  is  under  many  obligations  to  the  late  Mr.  Abenie* 
thy,  for  drawing  its  attention  very  particularly  to  the  great  difiervnce 


between  tumors  of  the  above  nature,  and  other  swellings^  which  are 
merely  alterations  of  natural  structure,  or  sometimes  only  the  conse- 
quence of  the  accumulation  of  blood,  pus,  or  other  fluid  in  parts, 
and  which  last  cases  in  particular  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as 
tumors,  under  the  principle  of  classification  here  suggested.  This 
was,  unquestionably,  making  a  bold  step  out  of  all  the  confusion, 
in  which  this  part  of  the  pathology  of  surgery  used  formerly  to  be 
involved.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the  distinction  here  laid  down  is 
a  good  one,  and  that  all  swellings  of  original  parts,  to  which  no  new 
morbid  tissue  has  been  added,  and  which  consist  rather  of  altera- 
tions of  natural  structures,  or  of  the  accumulation  of  pus,  blood,  or 
other  fluids  in  them,  than  of  the  growth  of  any  adventitious  sub- 
stance, should  not  be  confounded  with  tumors,  in  which  the  latter 
circumstance  is  exemplified.  The  swellings  of  arteries,  termed 
aneurisms^  the  knotty  enlargements  of  veins,  called  varices^  and  all 
tumors  arising  from  accumulation  of  blood,  pus,  or  serum,  in  natur- 
al cavities  and  tissues,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  examples,  in 
which  the  tumor  or  swelling  does  not  strictly  consist  of  a  new  forma- 
tion, growing  upon  or  amongst,  or  added  to,  the  original  parts  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  should  not  be  comprised  in  the  classification. 

If  there  were  not  some  limitation  assigned  to  the  surgical  meaning 
of  the  word  tumovj  every  disease,  whatever  might  be  its  nature,  if 
accompanied  by  increased  fulness,  or  enlargement  of  parts  would 
be  arranged  under  this  head,  whether  an  aneurism,  a  phlegmon,  a 
boil,  a  carbuncle,  an  abscess,  or  a  dropsy.  In  truth,  such  is  the 
miscellany  adopted  in  old  works,  and  which  should  not  be  called  an 
arrangement,  but  a  chaos. 

As,  however,  we  find  the  new  matter  deposited  not  merely  upon 
free  surfaces,  like  those  of  serous  or  mucous  membranes,  or  within 
the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  but  likewise  in  the  molecular  structure 
of  organs,  after  the  manner  of  nutrition,  It  is  manifest,  that,  when 
original  parts  become  enlarged  in  the  latter  way,  the  disease  ought 
to  rank  as  a  tumor,  according  to  the  principle  of  an  adventitious 
substance  being  added  to  their  primitive  tissues. 

In  practice,  the  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds  of  tumors 
from  one  another  is  frequently  a  diflicult  task.  As  an  excellent  sur- 
geon observes,  the  difliculties  arise  from  a  number  of  causes;  from 
the  great  variety  of  these  diseases,  which  is  such  that  the  most  ex- 
perienced surgeon  is  often  meeting  with  species  that  he  has  never 
before  seen;  from  the  resemblance,  in  external  appearance,  between 
tumors  whose  character  is  quite  diflerent;  and  from  the  want  of  an 
arrangement,  which  will  enable  him  to  view  them  in  groups,  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  consider  them,  as  often  happens,  merely  as 
individuals.* 


*  Surgical  Obs.  od  Tamora,  with  Caies  and  OperatioM,  by  John  C.  Warren,  M .  D., 
Frofeiaor  of  Anatomy  and  Sorger j  in  Harvard  Unirerf ity,  and  Saigeon  of  the  Maam* 


Tumors,  m  general,  have  been  dmded  into  sarcomatous  ovjUshy^ 
osHouSj  osUosarcomatonSy  and  encysted;  maDy  of  the  latter  beiog  fa- 
miliarly termed  wensy  and  consistiDg  generaUy  of  a  more  or  less 
fluid  or  fatty  substance  in  a  globular  cyst.  By  a  sarcomatous  tumor 
is  meant  one  that  is  chiefly  or  entirely  composed  of  a  fatty,  fibrous, 
medullary,  fungous,  or  other  substance  of  inferior  hardness  to  bone, 
with,  or  without  a  cyst,  which,  when  it  exists,  is  merely  condensed 
cellular  tissue,  not  globular,  like  that  of  true  encysted  swelling,  and 
of  a  different  texture.  The  term  sarcomatous ^  or  fleshy^  as  applied 
to  tumors  generally  having  no  resemblance  to  flesh,  is  objectionable; 
and  perhaps  its  use  will  gradually  cease,  especially  now  that  the 
subject  is  beginning  to  have  important  additional  light  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  meritorious  labors  of  several  pathologists  of  the  present 
day. 

An  encysted  tumor  is  composed  of  a  regular  cyst,  or  sac,  filled 
with  matters  of  very  difierent  kinds  in  different  examples,  which 
matters  are  commonly  secreted  by  the  cyst  into  its  cavity.  The 
contents  are  not  always  fluid,  being  sometimes  of  a  pultaceous  con- 
sistence,  sometimes  like  horn  or  bone,  in  other  instances,  like  adi- 

Eous  substance.  Frequently  the  cysts  are  filled  with  a  fluid  resem- 
ling  honey  or  white  of  egg;  and  occasionally  they  contain  melanotic 
matter,  and  even  hair,  or  teeth.  We  also  frequently  meet  with 
cysts,  which  serve  as  lodgments  (or  hydatids. 

Some  sarcomatous  tumors  are  encompassed  likewise  by  a  kind  of 
cyst,  by  a  dense  cellular  tissue,  which  yields,  and  becomes  thicker 
and  thicker  as  the  tumor  increases  in  size,  and  appears  to  form  a 
sort  of  barrier  between  the  new  morbid  formation  and  the  healthy 
parts,  so  as  to  protect  the  latter  in  some  degree  from  the  extension 
of  the  diseased  action  to  them. 

Some  sarcomatous  tumors  have  no  such  limit,  but  extend  in  the 
direction  in  which  there  is  the  least  resistance,  and  soon  transmit  their 
morbid  action  amongst  the  surrounding  parts.  Others  have  no  ten- 
dency to  communicate  any  diseased  action  to  the  rest  of  the  body; 
but  only  become  dangerous  or  annoying  by  their  bulk  and  pressure. 
Some  tumors  grow  rapidly,  and  prove  troublesome  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months;  others  remain  for  years,  without  much  change  or  incon- 
venience. Medullary  tumors  are  often  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  their  growth,  particularly  when  they  meet  with  little  resistance 
firom  the  neighboring  textures.  The  texture  of  some  tumors  bears 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  that  of  the  neighboring  parts;  thus, 
fatty  swellings  frequently  grow  in  situations  where  they  are  surround- 
ed by  the  natural  adipous  tissue.  Cartilaginous  tumors  are  often 
produced  within  joints,  where  they  become  detached  from  tbeartic- 


eho0ett8  General  Hospital.  8vo.  Lend.  1888.  This  work,  for  the  preaeDt  of  a  coiiy 
of  which  I  beg  here  to  return  my  beat  thanka  to  Dr.  Warren,  ia  repleCe  with  valnMe 
t  and  practical  remarka. 


Qkr  cartilages^  and  a  cause  of  pain  and  lameness;  and  tumors  of  a 
cellular  structure  internally,  and  covered  by  a  mucous  tissue,  fre- 
quently grow  from  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes.  But,  we  are 
not  to  consider  the  resemblance  of  the  substance  of  a  tumor  to  the 
nearest  tissues  as  an  invariable  principle;  for  many  swellings  not 
only  have  a  different  structure  and  appearance  from  those  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  from  whose  vessels  they  derive  their  supply  of  blood, 
but  from  every  other  healthy  natural  tissue  in  the  body;  and,  as  I 
have  mentioned.  Hunter  defined  a  tumor  to  consist  of  a  substance 
different  in  its  nature  and  consistence  from  the  surrounding  parts. 

Mr.  Abernethy  not  only  proposed  the  restriction  of  the  meaning 
of  tumor  to  what  is  truly  a  new  and  adventitious  formation,  and  not 
simply  a  change  or  enlargement  of  an  original  tissue,  but  he  sug- 
gested the  plan  of  naming  every  tumor  according  to  its  anatomical 
structure.  Thus  he  first  applied  the  term  medullary  sarcoma  to 
what  is  also  called  soft  cancer,  fungus  hamatodes,  or  the  encephaloid 
tumor.  That,  and  some  other  names  which  he  selected,  may  be 
appropriate  enough,  but  fault  may  be  found  with  others;  and  his 
nomenclature,  however  ingenious,  has  the  defect  of  not  being  alto- 
gether consistent.  Thus,  as  it  was  designed  to  be  one  founded  upon 
the  anatomical  structure  of  tumors,  the  term  cancerous  sarcoma  is 
not  admissible.  I  should  say,  also,  that  as  many  kinds  of  tumors 
have  vessels,  the  phrase  vascular  sarcoma  is  not  well  chosen  to  ex- 
press only  one  species  of  the  disease. 

One  fact,  perfectly  established,  is,  that  some  kinds  of  sarcoma 
are  merely  new  formations,  unconnected  with  any  malignant  tenden^ 
cy,  or  any  thing  particularly  wrong  in  the  constitution.  Thus  com- 
mon adipous  swellings  only  become  troublesome  by  their  size, 
weight,  and  pressure;  but  a  scirrhus,  a  fungus  hsmatodes,  and,  per- 
haps, a  melanotic  tumor,  though  this  may  be  doubted,  lare  malignant 
diseases.  Certainly  each  and  all  of  them,  inclusive  of  melanosis, 
are  associated  with  constitutional  derangement  or  peculiarity,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  may  not  indeed  be  known,  but  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  distinction 
between  innocent  and  malignant  tumors,  important  as  it  is  with  ref- 
erence to  practice,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  operations,  and  the  mode  of  performing  them,  is  yet  a  sub- 
ject involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  Tumors,  which  in  their 
regular  progress  destroy  life,  by  the  changes  produced  in  the 
affected  part,  such  as  ulceration,  bleeding,  and  sloughing,  or 
by  causing  similar  productions  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  more 
particularly  in  important  internal  organs,  or  by  both  together,  are 
coDsidered  to  be  malignant;  and  the  occurrence  of  serious  local 
and  general  symptoms,  the  development  of  new  growths  in  other 
parts,  and  such  constitutional  suffering  as  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
organs  of  consequence  are  involved  m  the  affection,  are  generally 
set  down  as  decided  prooGs  of  malignant  character,  and  as  insuper- 
able objections  to  an  operation.     Yet,  much  caution  is  required  m 
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giving  an  opinion  on  the  malignancy  of  some  tenors.  The  on  imier^ 
cnlated  sarcoma^  as  it  was  called  bj  Mr.  Abernetby,  is  represented 
by  him  as  a  very  malignant  disease;  yet,  m  one  example  of  h,  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Lawrence,  where  the  original  tumor  bad  a  most 
tbreatenbg  aspect,  where  several  similar  tumors  presented  tfaeBi- 
selves  in  other  parts,  and  where  the  patient  had  been  brought  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave  by  constitutional  disturbance,  life  was  prolooged 
for  many  years  by  amputation. 

Some  of  the  new  formations  or  deposits,  constituting  tumors, 
are  organised  and  vascular;  others  are  completely  free  from  organ- 
isation, and  are  furnished  with  neither  vessels  nor  nerves.  They 
seem  to  be  merely  morbid  products  from  the  blood,  only  depo* 
sits  produced  in  the  manner  of  secretion,  and  frequently  from  a 
serous  surface. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  vascular  tumors,  we  have  little 
information  that  can  be  supported  by  demonstration,  or  even  l^ 
arguments  unexposed  to  disputation.  It  is  a  subject,  that  was 
lately  considered  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Society,  in  which  he  inquires  into  the  mode 
wherein  tumors  originate  and  increase,  and  adverts  to  the  three  ex- 
planations usually  offered  of  the  phenomena: — 1.  By  the  efiiisioQ 
of  blood,  and  its  coagulation,  and  the  subsequent  organisation  of 
the  coagulum.  2.  By  the  eflusion  and  organisation  of  coagulating 
lymph.  3.  By  chronic  inflammation.  Now,  if  these  explanations 
were  true,  we  should  expect,  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  tumors 
ought  to  pass  through  successive  stages,  and  to  present  different  ap- 
pearances at  different  periods  of  their  development.  For  instance, 
we  ought  to  find  them  at  first  as  masses  of  coagulated  Mood,  or  cor 
agulating  lymph,  and  then  to  observe  various  degrees  of  transition 
firom  those  substances  to  the  textures,  which  characterise  the  par- 
feet  growth.  Observations,  however,  disclose  nothing  of  tfan 
kind:  tumors,  in  their  earliest  state  and  smallest  size,  have  their 
peculiar  structure  as  well  marked  as  in  their  subsequent  progress 
and  full  development.  An  adipous  tumor,  not  exceeding  the  bulk 
of  a  pea,  differs  only  in  size  from  one  as  large  as  the  head.  Effii- 
sions  of  blood  into  the  cellular  texture,  from  external  violence,  are 
of  daily  occurrence;  if  they  could  become  organised,  and  then 
form  tumors,  few  persons  would  be  without  the  productions,  which 
would  also  be,  from  the  first,  as  lai^e  as  the  extravasation.  We  see, 
however,  that  blood  thus  poured  out,  disappears  by  absorption,  or 
irritates  the  surrounding  parts,  and  causes  suppuration,  by  wbich  it 
is  expelled. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  tumors  by  tiie  efibsion  and 
organisation  of  blood,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  littie  foundation;  and, 
I  tiiink,  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  no  satb&ctocjr 
pcoof  exists  of  blood  becoming  organised,  when  efibsed  in  woundB, 
bruises,  or  savous  cavities,  or  aneurismal  sacs. 


»  The  preparations  fai  tbe  CoBege  of  SargeoBS,  put  up  by  Jofan 

m  HuQter  himself  to  prove  tbe  extensioD  of  the  vessels  into  coagolat- 

ifi  ed  blood,  are  coDSnJered  by  maoy  good  Judges  as  insufficient  for 

II  that  purpose;  because  coagulated  blood,  wnen  effused,  soon  becomes 

r.  surrounded  by  fibrtne  or  coagulating  lymph,  into  which  vessels  may 

f  shoot  from  those  of  the  surface,  out  of  which  such  fibrine  has  been 

I  effused.     Thus,  the  coagulum  and  fibrine  being  blended  together, 

tbe  former  may  give  a  deceptive  look  of  being  itself  vascular  and 
I  organised.    ~ 

f  Tbe  interstitial  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph  in  inflammation,  is 

a  thing  noticed  every  day;    the  substance  thus  poured  out  is  not 
(  formed  into  tumors,  but  is  absorbed  as  the  mflammation  subsides,  or 

I  its  partial  organisation  causes  the  enlargement,  or  condensation,  of 

the  affected  structure.  Then  none  of  the  phenomena  characteristic 
of  inflammation  commonly  precede  tbe  formation  of  tumors,  which 
arise  insensibly,  and  often  attain  some  size  before  the  patient  is 
aware  of  their  existence.  Besides,  as  is  well  observed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  if  the  accounts  given  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  tumors 
were  correct,  the  attempts  to  check  their  production  by  leeches, 
cold  applications,  and  antiphlo^stic  treatment,  would  generally  have 
more  emct  than  we  find  to  be  tbe  case.  Such  treatment  has  no 
influence  over  accidental  productions,  though  sometimes  employed 
with  advantage  in  lessening  swellings  caused  by  changes  of  struc- 
ture. 

From  all  that  is  at  present  known  respecting  morbid  growths  in 
the  animal  body,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  generally  commence  at  a 
point  as  it  were,  and  that  directly  tbe  nucleus  of  them  has  been  pro- 
duced, however  small,  they  have  a  power  of  attaimng  afterwards  a 
magnitude,  only  limited  by  their  particular  nature  and  character. 
The  vessels,  which  first  extended  into  their  substance,  or  their 
cysts  from  the  original  vessels  of  the  neighboring  parts,  continue  to 
deposit  or  secrete  additional  matter,  and,  as  tbe  tumor  enlarges,  tbe 
vesseb  also  enlace,  and  shoot  into  it  wherever  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  organised  substance  is  about  to  form.  How  this  process  be- 
gins, however,  and  from  what  cause  it  originates,  we  do  not  know. 

The  beat  pathologists  are  then  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  respectii^ 
the  circumstances  wbieb  determine  the  production  of  tumors  m  gen- 
eral, or  of  any  particular  variety  of  them.  No  more  is  known  about 
these  aberrations  of  nutrition^  than  of  the  mode  in  which  this  func- 
tiou  is  accomplished  in  its  natural  or  normal  state.  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  as  correct  a  diagnosis  as  practicable,  we  should  follow  Dr. 
Warren ^s  advice,  and  begin  with  acquiring  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  a  tumor,  its  influence  on  the  part  where  it  is  situ- 
ated, and  on  the  whole  system.  Then  the  fyfwre  of  the  tumor 
abould  be  well  considered.  Certain  species  of  tumor  assume  par-  ' 
ticular  forms  :  tbe  steatoma,  for  example,  is  commonly  rounded,  and 
encysted  taiiiQT«  always  have  thisi  form.     Bony  tumors,  and  those 


of  the  compMetted  glands,  are  often  irregiilar;  wad  sob  a  BiadoBarf 
tuoKHr,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  siae*  The  conntxums  of  a  tu- 
mour— its  cxUnt — its  movable  or  fixed  eharaeierj  are  all  important 
points  to  be  attended  to;  and  Dr.  Warren  observes,  tbe  extent  of  tbe 
part,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  vision,  may  im- 
plicateth  e  most  important  structures  and  cause  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment. The  comigtence  is  another  source  of  information;  for 
it  often  apprises  us  of  a  tumor  being  malignant,  either  a  schinnis,  or  a 
medullary  disease,  or  some  other  kind.  The  color  in  certain  tii- 
m(»rs  conveys  also  information.  Tbe  purple  color  of  tumors,  com- 
jposed  of  a  substance  compared  to  erectile  Ussue,  is  universally 
known.  Tbe  darkish  red  color  assumed  by  medullary  tumors,  or 
fungus  h»matodes,  in  an  advanced  stage,  is  well  known  to  every 
surgeon  :  and  so  is  the  brownish  red  discoloration  of  the  integuments 
often  covering  scirrhus  tumor.  Sometimes,  however,  a  tumor 
auite  free  from  malignancy,  presents  a  red  or  purplish  appearance 
u'om  an  accidentij  inflammation  of  tbe  skin  that  covers  it. 

Pulsation^  vibration,  and  undulation  are  other  characters,  afford- 
ing valuable  instruction.*  The  first  two  indicate  that  the  tumor  is  ei- 
ther affected  by  the  pulsation  of  a  contiguous  artery,  or  that  it  is  an 
aneurism,  or  else  a  tumor  consisting  of  vascular  erectile  tissue,  or  of 
the  nature  of  certain  swellings  spoken  of  in  the  remarks  on  ^^  Dis- 
eases of  Bones.''  Undulation  informs  us,  of  course,  that  the  tuiDor 
contains  at  all  events  a  quantity  of  fluid,  though  the  rest  of  it  may 
be  more  or  less  solid. 

Mipous  sarconuiy  or  the  f(Uty  tumor,  is  the  most  common  of  all 
these  new  formations.  In  its  appearance  and  structure,  it  has  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  subcutaneous  fat,  but  is  of  a  somewhat 
deeper  yellow  color,  less  granular,  and  more  compact.  It  is  al- 
ways covered  by  a  thin  capsule,  formed  by  the  simple  condensatioo 
of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  having  a  close  attachment  to 
the  mass  itself,  by  means  of  small  vessels,  though,  unless  the  swell- 
ing has  been  inflamed,  tbe  connexion  to  external  parts  is  but  slight. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  that  adipous  tumors 
admit  of  removal  with  considerable  facility,  and,  after  a  sufficient 
division  of  the  skin,  and  other  textures  covering  them,  tbe  diseased 
mass  may  be  readily  detached  from  the  surrounding  parts,  soraetinMS 
with  the  fingers,  and  always  without  any  troublesome  dissection. 

We  firequently  observe  these  fatty  growths  in  persons,  ia 
whose  constitutions  no  particular  defect  can  be  discovered;  and 
sometimes  they  occur,  not  merely  in  one  situation,  but  in  sever- 
al, though  the  individual  may  be  in  other  respects  perfectly  heal- 
thy. They  are  generally  attended  with  little  or  no  uneasiness, 
and  are  clmracterised  by  a  soft  doughy  feel,  or  one  as  if  they  were 

♦  8«e  Warren  on  Tamori,  p,  9. 


H  filed  with  wool.  They  hare  less  diapo^tion  than  many  odier  tu- 
ifc  mon  to  become  dangerous  by  ehaDgiog  into  any  maligDaot  form  of 
fr  disease;  aod  whatever  pain  and  iDOOovenience  tbej  may  produce^ 
H  ure  the  result  of  their  weight,  pressure,  and  magnkude;  for  adi« 

r  pous  sarcoma  is  generally  inclined  to  grow  to  a  larger  size,  than  any 

I  other  solid  kind  of  tumor  met  with  m  the  human  body.     I  have  seen 

(  one  or  two  examples,  which  weighed  nearly  fifty  pounds,  and  larger 

i  ones  are  upon  record.     In  some  persons,  they  are  caused  by  pros** 

[  sure.    I  have  removed  several  from  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid 

I  muscle  in  females,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  their  dress;  a 

case  also  noticed  by  Professor  Warren. 

They  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  uneasy  sensations^  and  they  oc« 
casionally  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  free  action  of  the  neigh« 
boring  muscles;  but,  they  are  rarely  the  nidus  of  any  scirrhous  or 
medullary  deposit;  one  or  two  such  occurrraces  are  alluded  f  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie:  they  are  exceedingly  uncommon. 

Now,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  operation  for  the  removal  ci 
an  adipous  swelling  of  immense  size  may  prove  fatal  from  the  una* 
voidable  extent  of  the  wound;  when  we  also  remember,  that  we 
have  no  means  of  dispersing  a  fatty  swelling,  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
is  sure  to  acquire  considerable  magnitude;  and  that  when  of  immod** 
arate  size  it  is  apt  to  become  closely  adherent  to  iascis,  and  even 
to  the  capsular  ligaments  of  important  joints,  so  as  to  render  its 
complete  removal  diffienlt, — ^we  must  see  the  prudence  of  always 
taking  away  an  adipous  sarcoma,  while  it  is  small  and  but  loosely 
attached  to  the  surrounding  parts.  An  adipous  swelling  does  not, 
like  a  malignant  tumor,  require  the  free  removal  of  the  acyacent  tex-* 
tores. 

Pancreatic  tarcomay  so  named  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  from  a  degree 
of  resemblance  in  its  structure  to  that  of  tbe  pencreas,  is  rather  an 
uncommon  disease,  and  scarcely  any  unequivocal  specimen  of  it  has 
been  preserved  in  the  museums  of  the  metropolis.  One  was  ex- 
hibited a  few  winters  ago  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
as  a  rarity  and  even  that  was  considered  by  some  gentlemen  present 
as  having  much  the  appearance  of  ordinary  scirrhus.  Mr.  Aber- 
netby  represents  pancreatic  sarcoma  as  occurring  sometimes  near 
the  nipple,  and  sometimes  in  the  lymphatic  glands  on  the  mylo-hy- 
oideus  muscle,  and  as  an  irritable  and  excessivelv  painful  aflection. 
It  has  also  been  met  with  close  to  the  parotid  gland,  or  under 
tbe  jaw  close  to  tbe  sub-maxillary  gland.  Pancreatic  sarcoma  is 
loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  therefore  very 
moveable;  a  character  in  which  it  is  said  to  differ  from  scirrhus, 
tbough  we  know  that  scirrhus,  m  its  early  stage,  is  frequently  as 
moveable  as  any  other  f kind  of  swelling.  In  some  cases,  recorded 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  disease  was  free  from  pain  and  malignancy, 
nnd  effectually  cured  by  operation.  The  pancreatic  sarcoma, 
which  Professor  Carswell  arranges  in  his  Illustrations  of  tbe  Ele- 
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mentarjr  Forms  of  Disease  as  a  species  of  cancer,  does  not  at  aB 
correspond  to  the  disease  noticed  by  Mr.  Lawrence;  and,  as  a 
foundation  for  classing  the  disease  with  cancer,  he  refers  to  its  dis- 
position to  terminate  m  the  gradual  destruction  or  transformation  of 
the  tissues  affected,  its  tendency  to  affect  several  organs  in  the  same 
individual,  and  its  reproductive  character. 

Another  species  of  sarcoma,  described  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  is  the 
mammary,  from  the  likeness  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  mammary 
gland.  It  appears  to  be  malignant,  commtmicating  to  the  surround- 
mg  parts  a  disposition  to  disease,  and  requiring  the  same  free  re- 
moval of  them  in  an  operation,  as  a  scirrhus,  of  which  I  suspect 
that  it  is  only  a  modification.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  I 
may  observe,  that  Professor  Carsweil,  in  his  invaluable  Illustrations 
of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  actually  arranges  mammary 
sarcoma  as  a  species  of  cancer. 

The  tuberctdated  sarcoma^  consisting  of  numerous  firm  globular 
swellings  of  various  sizes  and  colors,  connected  together  by  cellu- 
lar tissue,  advances  to  ulceration,  is  a  malignant  disease,  and  ulti- 
mately proves  fatal.  It  is  questionable,  I  think,  whether  this  form 
of  sarcoma  is  essentially  different  from  scirrhus,  which,  we  know, 
has  its  varieties. 

A  species  of  sarcoma,  with  which  surgeons  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar, b  described  under  tlie  name  of  cellular  tumior,  consisting 
of  a  fleshy  mass,  elastic,  and  almost  fluctuating  to  the  touch;  tough, 
fibrous,  and  chiefly  composed  of  condensed  cellular  tissue  free  from 
fat,  the  fluid  in  the  cells  being  like  that  of  the  common  cellular 
membrane. 

Between  the  cellular  tumor  and  the  enormous  swelling,  in  which 
the  male  organs  of  generation  are  sometimes  involved,  Mr.  Law- 
rence conceives  that  there  is  this  distinction, — the  former  is  a  new 
production,  the  latter  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  cellular  and  cu- 
taneous tissues  by  interstitial  deposit,  and  curable  by  extirpation. 

The  fibrocartilaginous  tumor  is  another  variety  of  sarcoma,  not 
unfrequently  met  with  about  the  head,  neck,  and  axilla;  and  some- 
times near  the  mammary  or  parotid  gland.  It  differs  from  scirrhus 
in  having  nothing  malignant  in  its  nature;  the  only  inconvenience  is 
what  results  from  its  pressure  and  size. 

I  removed  a  fibro-cartilaginous  swelling  from  the  occiput  of  a 
blacksmith  at  Halliford,  which  had  been  stationary  and  free  from 
pain  for  many  years,  but  at  length  began  to  enlarge  and  cause  severe 
annoyance.  It  was  as  large  as  an  orange;  and  the  patient  was  in- 
duced to  have  it  removed,  in  consequence  of  his  suspicion  that  a 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  which  he  labored  under,  was  dependent  upoo 
it.  The  latter  affection  uhimately  proved  fatal,  and,  on  opening 
him,  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  was  found,  with  two  considerable 
sacs  extending  from  the  tube  above  the  obstruction,  in  one  of  winch 
where  two  orange  pips. 


The  painffU  atbeutaneoui  tutnor  or  tubercle^  although  of  sroaB 
size,  and  free  from  malignant  action  is  attended  ivith  most  excruci- 
ating pain,  and  generally  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
but  sometimes  in  that  which  is  between  muscles.  One  tumor  of 
this  kind,  remoired  by  Mr.  Liston,  lay  so  deeply,  that  it  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  The  tumor  is  usually  of  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  seldom  larger  than  a  cherry.  Ordinarily,  it  does 
not  cause  any  external  tumor,  or  any  rising  of  the  skin,  unless  situated 
on  a  superficial  bone;  the  skin  is  loose  and  moveable  over  it,  and 
its  structure  is  almost  like  cartilage.  The  reason  of  its  causing  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  paiuvby  which  it  is  characterised,  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  pathologists,  amongst  whom  is  the  celebrated 
Camper,  to  its  connexion  with  the  twigs  of  the  subcutaneous  nerves. 
One  preparation  in  Mr.  Listen's  collection  clearly  exhibits  such  an 
arrangement,  which,  however,  is  contrary  to  what  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Baron  Dupuytren  have  noticed  in  their  dissections. 

Camper's  opinion  that  the  tumor  depends  upon  a  diseased  enlarge- 
mrat  of  a  portion  of  a  subcutaneous  nerve,  is  that  to  which  Mr. 
Wood  himself  inclines  though  he  thinks  it  very  desirable  that  addi- 
tional minute  and  accurate  examinations  of  the  tubercles  and  sur- 
rounding parts  should  be  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  the  diseased  alteration  of  structure  takes  place  on 
the  neurilema  or  within  it,  or  whether  it  may  have  originated  in  the 
contiguous  textures,  and^become  afterwards  connected  with  the  nerve. 
In  those  painful  tubercles  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing, he  found  only  a  firm,  whitish,  homogeneous  body,  of  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous appearance,  without  being  able  to  say  whether  it  was 
included  between  the  nervous  fibrils  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  even 
positively  connected  with  them. 

The  pain  comes  on  periodically,  and  shoots  extensively  through 
the  limb.  The  slightest  pressure  causes  the  inost  excruciating  tor- 
ment; and  such  is  the  agony  sometimes  excited  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  that  the  use  of  the  limb  is  entirely  lost.  The  disease  is 
more  common  in  the  limbs,  particularly  th^  lower  ones,  than  other 
parts.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance,  in  which  a  painful  subcuta- 
neous tubercle  suppurated;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Warren,  it  may, 
after  a  time,  inflame,  the  skin  over  it  ulcerate,  and  a  foul  acrid  dis- 
charge take  place.  Then,  the  lymphatic  glands,  between  it  and 
the  trunk  become  swollen,  constitutional  disturbance  ensues,  and  the 
disease  may  prove  fatal.*  There  is  only  one  right  and  efi^ectual  treatr 
ment,  namely,  excision. 

MBvi,  and  tumurs  termed  aneurisms  by  anastomosis.  Certain 
natural  textures  in  the  body  are,  in  the  ordinary  state,  flaccid,  but 
admit  of  being  rendered  turgid  and  firm  at  particular  periods,  when 

*  See  Warreo  on  Tnmori,  p.  60. 


bjected  with  bfeod.  This  kind  of  structure  is  exanpKfiad  in  tbe 
penis,  clitoris,  and  nipple;  and  by  anastomosis  it  b  termed  the  enc^ 
Hk  tissue.  Baron  Dupuytren  compares  [tbe  tumors,  which  usually 
go  under  tbe  name  of  navi  to  a  morbid  erecHU  tissue;  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  there  is  a  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  natora} 
tissues  of  this  kind,  and  tbe  structure  of  nevi,  to  justify  the  com* 
parisou. 

Under  the  bead  of  morbid  erectile  tissues  may  be  arranged, 

1.  Tbe  surperficial  neevus. 

2.  Tbe  subcutaneous  nevus,  and  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 
Superficial  luevi,  or  ncevi  matemi^  as  they  are  caUed,  signifjriog 

those  congenital  tumors,  spots,  or  imperfections  and  peculiarities  in 
the  appearance  and  texture  of  parts  of  tbe  skin,  whicb  are  vulgarly 
supposed  to  arise  from  some  influence  of  tbe  mother's  mind  upon 
the  foetus,  as  when  during  her  pregnancy  she  longs  for  various  del- 
icacies and  fruits,  which  she  is  not  able  to  procure,  or,  ^t  all  events, 
whicb  she  cannot  obtain  so  quickly  as  she  desires;  or  when,  per- 
haps, during  her  pregnancy,  she  is  terriby  frightened  at  the  si^  of 
a  spider,  mouse,  or  some  other  animal.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, whatever  cutaneous  mark  tbe  infant  is  bom  with,  is  imputed  to 
such  disaster.  As  a  proof  of  tbe  truth  of  tbe  coimexion  of  nevi 
with  snch  longings  or  frights,  a  strong  resemblence  is  often  fancied 
between  these  maternal  spots  and  the  objects  of  desire  or  alarm. 
Thus  some  naevi  with  a  granular  surface  are  compared  to  straw- 
berries, mulberries,  or  raspberries,  and  are  supposed  to  become 
particularly  red  and  conspicuous  when  those  fruits  are  in  seasim. 
Others  have  a  reticulated  appearance,  produced  by  the  ramifications 
of  minute  vessels  on  tbeir  surface,  and  being  thought  to  resemble  a 
cobweb,  are  named  spider^s  nctvi;  then  otber  congenital  blemishes 
of  tbe  skin,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  red  color,  are  called  clar^ 
et  marks.  Another  form  of  nsBvus  is  familiarly  known,  receiving 
the  name  of  a  mok^  in  consequence  of  its  brown  color,  and  the 
long  bairs  growing  upon  it.  Objects  of  this  kind  always  present 
an  opportunity  for  a  flight  of  the  imagination,  and  for  tbe  invention 
of  comparisons  and  names. 

Tbese  superficial  naevi  frequently  continue  stationary  during  life, 
and  neither  increase  in  size,  nor  cause  any  inconvenience;  but  some- 
times, in  consequence  of  their  bappening  to  be  situated  on  the  face 
or  neck,  they  cause  considerable  disfigurement,  and,  with  the  view 
of  removing  or  lessening  it,  the  excision  or  removal  of  the  blemish 
with  caustic,  or  vaccine  lympb,  may  be  undertaken,  if  desired. 

Examples  do  occur,  however,  in  which  tbese  maternal  spots  as- 
sume after  birth,  a  disposition  to  grow,  and  even  to  acquire  con- 
siderable size.  In  this  circumstance  it  is  prudent  to  recommend 
their  extirpation  with  the  knife,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  ligature, 
or  caustic  potasb,  according  to  circumstances.  Very  superficial 
ones  are  easily  cured  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  pressure;  or  by  in- 


sertiDg  vaccine  lymph  in  them,  or  touching  them  with  nitric  acid  or 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  rubbing  them  with  this  sub- 
stance. 

Of  «ti6etifanf  (Hw  tKsvt,  andf  oMwrism  by  anoitomom.  With  respect 
to  these  tumors,  probably  they  differ  from  the  more  superficial 
kfnds  of  cutaneous  nievi  in  being  new  formations,  and  not  merely 
changes  of  structure.  Between  aneurisms  by  anastomosis  and  sub- 
cutaneous nievi,  I  can  discern  no  essential  difference.  Their  na- 
ture and  texture  are  alike;  and,  though  the  subcutaneous  nsvus 
communicates  no  pulsatory  feel,  while  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis 
does,  this  is  to  be  referred  to  the  latter  often  forming  an  external 
tumor;  a  projection  above  the  level  of  the  akin — while  tbe  subcuta- 
neous nsvus  is  more  flat  and  concealed.  As  for  the  proposed  dis- 
tinction, between  aneurism  by  anastomosis  and  nsvus,  founded 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  former  disease  consists  of  an  enlarge- 
ment and  growth  of  tbe  small  arteries,  and  the  latter  of  similar 
changes  in  the  venous  capillaries,  it  must  be  abandoned;  first,  be- 
cause there  is  no  proof  of  the  alleged  circumstances,  and  secondly, 
because  the  blood,  which  gushes  so  profusely  from  nsvi,  when  they 
are  wounded,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  and  manifestly  arterial. 
The  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  which  is  more  or  less  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  skin,  is  in  fact  a  morbid  growth — a  new  production. 
Its  color  is  generally  bluish,  or  livid,  and,  on  careful  examination, 
a  pulsatory  motion,  corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  vibration,  may  be  felt  in  it.  Sometimes,  the  skin  re- 
tains it  natural  color.  I  once  made  an  exploratory  puncture  in  a 
tumor  of  this  kind  on  a  child's  back  at  Sunbury,  tLe  integuments 
being  quite  free  from  discoloration,  and  no  vibratory  feel  being  per- 
ceptible until  the  child  felt  tbe  pain  of  tbe  incision:  tbe  rapid  bleed- 
ing immediately  apprised  me  of  tbe  nature  of  the  disease,  and  I 
immediately  closed  the  wound,  which  healed  by  the  first  intention. 
When  compressed,  it  becomes  smaller;  but  any  thing,  that  quick- 
ens the  circulation,  always  makes  it  more  prominent  and  turgid. 
Frequently  it  is  a  congenital  disease,  being  small  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible at  tbe  time  of  birth,  and  remaining  stationary  until  puberty, 
when  it  may  begin  to  enlarge  with  rapidity.  It  has  been  known  to 
follow  external  violence,  and  Professor  Warren  relates  one  case, 
where  the  disease  followed  a  cut,  which  had  been  caused  by  tbe 
blow  of  a  stone  on  the  right  side  of  the  occipital  region.  After  it 
has  acquired  a  certain  size,  it  sometimes  bursts,  and  bleeds  dan* 
gerously.  In  females,  the  discharge  of  blood  is  most  disposed  to 
happen  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  even  to  supply  the  phce  of  the 
uterine  evacuation. 

The  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  the  disease,  improperly  named 
aneurism  by  anoBtomorii,  is  most  frequently  seen,  are  the  scalp, 
face,  upper  part  of  tbe  trunk,  and  sometimes  the  hands  and  feet.  ^ 

John  Bell  has  described  it  as  a  tunior,  consisting  of  a  congeries 


of  active  vessels,  and  be  states,  that  the  cdhriar  tissue,  through 
which  these  vessels  are  distributed,  resembles  the  celkdar  structure 
of  the  penis,  the  gills  of  a  turkej-cock,  or  the  substance  of  the 
placenta,  spleen,  or  womb.  In  short,  his  comparison  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  made  by  Dupuytren,  namely,  to  the  erecltfe  t%$9me* 
The  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  and  the  larger  subcutaneous  nsvi, 
are  occasionally  represented  as  containing  cells,  which  are  fiDed  with 
blood,  and  have  a  direct  communication  with  the  blood-vessels. 
This  is  yet  an  unsettled  point;  for  what  appears  to  some  persons 
to  be  cells,  is  thought  by  others  to  be  the  orifices  of  blood-vessels, 
who,  of  course,  regard  the  disease  as  an  aggregation  of  such  ves- 
sels, ramifying  and  combiniog  into  a  tumor.  At  all  events,  it  is 
an  adventitious  growth, — a  new  formation — full  of  vessels — abound- 
ing in  blood — and,  when  cut,  exhibiting  such  a  disposidon  to  bleed 
profusely  and  ungovernably,  as  is  perhaps  not  seen  in  an  equal  de- 
gree in  any  other  disease  that  can  be  specified.  The  erectile  tumor 
or  structure,  is  sometimes  blended  with  meduUaryor  scirrhous  cancer. 

Whatever  plan  of  treatment  be  selected  for  subcutaneous  n«vi 
and  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  should  be  regidated  by  the  princifde 
of  not  endangering  life  by  hemorrhage. 

Supposing  therefore  it  is  decided  to  perform  the  excision  of  a  ne- 
vus, we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  John  BelL, 
^^  not  to  cut  into  the  tumor  but  to  cut  it  out.''  If  we  were  to  cut 
into  the  disease,  we  should  sometimes  have  so  profuse  a  bleeding, 
that  the  patient  would  die  under  our  hands.  The  blood  might  gush 
out  in  such  a  torrent,  as  would  destroy  a  child  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes. Besides,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  texture  away,  without  leaving  any  part  of  it  behind,  we 
should  gain  no  advantage  by  opening  the  swelling.  The  whole 
must  be  taken  away,  or  what  is  left  will  continue  to  grow.  Hence 
it  is  a  rule  in  practice,  to  make  the  incisions  for  the  removal  of  a 
nevus  in  the  surrounding  healthy  parts,  at  some  Htlle  distance  from 
the  circumference  of  the  disease,  and  then  to  cut  deeply  under  its 
base.  But,  when  a  nevus  is  large,  excision,  even  performed  with 
these  precautions,  is  not  free  from  danger,  on  the  score  of  hemor- 
rhage. Several  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  the  operation  led  to 
so  sudden  and  profuse  a  gush  of  blood,  that  life  was  extinct  in  a 
few  minutes.  Such  an  accident  happened  in  Mr.  Wardrop's  prac- 
tice, who  with  his  usual  candor  has  recorded  the  fact  himself.  The 
patient  was  a  child,  and  the  nevus  large.  On  examination,  a  vessel 
equal  in  diameter  to  a  quill,  -  was  found  to  have  been  divided. 
Indeed  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  disposition  to 
hemorrhage  attending  this  disease,  when  I  state,  that  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Lawrence,  with  the  view  of  curing  a  growing  nevus 
on  one  of  the  fingers,  divided  every  part  of  the  finger,  except  the 
periosteum  and  bone,  and  yet  the  vessels  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
cut  bled  most  pro&isely;  and  this  notwitI»tanding  the  radial  and 


tthuir  arteries  had  both  been  prefioosly  tied  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Hodgson. 

Instead  of  the  knife,  therefore,  other  means  of  curing  nsvi  have 
been  su^ested.  One  of  these  consists  in  passing  two  double  ligatures 
through  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  swellmg,  at  right  angles  with  one 
another,  and  tying  the  part  by  quarters,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  base  in  the  eight  threads.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
the  action  of  the  ligatures  extend  more  widely,  so  as  to  embrace 
tumors  having  a  broad  base,  long  pins  are  sometimes  passed  under 
the  swelling,  and  the  ligatures  then  twisted  round  their  ends,  as 
originally  practised,  I  believe,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Keate.  Some- 
times, with  the  view  of  lessening  the  disfigurement,  and  rendering 
the  action  of  the  ligatures  more  effectual,  Mr.  Liston  first  raises 
the  skin  from  the  surface  of  the  swelling,  in  order  to  preserve  it, 
and  then  applies  the  long  pins  and  ligatures. 

Another  plan  consists  in  taking  up  the  principal  artery,  or  arteries 
leading  to  the  disease.  This  plan  sometimes  answers;  but  more 
frequently  it  produces  only  partial,  or  temporary  relief.  The  liga- 
ture of  the  carotid  for  aneurism  by  anastomosis  situated  in  the  orbit 
or  other  parts  of  the  face  and  head,  answered  completely  in  the 
practice  of  Travers,  Dairy mple,  and  Warren:  in  that  of  Dupuy- 
tren,  it  did  not  cure  the  disease,  tbough  it  put  a  stop  to  its  increase. 

A  fourth  plan  consists  in  destroying  the  tumor  with  caustic  pot- 
assa.  And  a  fifth  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  producing  a  total 
change  in  the  texture  of  the  swelling  by  exciting  infiammation  in 
it  with  pressure,  caustic,  or  stimulating  applications,  or  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  solution  into 
the  morbid  tissue.  Vaccination  is  useful  for  superficial  nsevi  on  the 
same  principle.  Breaking  up  their  texture  with  a  fine  couching 
needle,  or  exciting  the  adhesive  inflammation  in  it  by  transfixion 
with  pins,  has  also  been  done  with  success.  Professor  Gibson 
mentions  an  example  of  spontaneous  cure,  brought  on  by  an  acci- 
dental inflanmiation  consequent  to  fever. 

[I  am  convinced  that  the  hot  needles  succeed  better  than  any  other 
plan,  which  has  been  tried  for  the  cure  of  the  aneurism  by  anastomo- 
sis. I  have  had  occasion  to  treat  this  form  of  aueurism  frequently 
within  the  last  few  years,  both  at  my  clinique,  and  in  my  private 
practice,  and  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  result.  For  needles, 
I  prefer  the  small  sized  shoe-makers'  awl,  which  is  curved  at  the 
point.  This  is  heated  to  a  red,  or  what  is  better,  a  white  heat,  and 
then  thrust  through  the  tumor  in  different  directions,  some  six  or 
eight  tiroes.  In  this  way  inflammation  is  produced,  which  obliter- 
ates the  caluses,  and  leaves  a  firm  mass  instead  of  a  soil,  spongy, 
erectile  tumor. — Ed.] 

Polypi  constitute  another  class  of  tumors,  growing  from  mucous 
membranes,  or,  if  not  crowing  from  them,  at  all  events  covered  by 
them.  In  this  place  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  their  general 
characters,  and  the  prbciples  of  treatment.     They  are  of  two 


kinds,  viz.,  tbe  $oft  geUsHnom  poljpus,  and  tbe  Jkskjfy  or  fibrous 
polypus.  As  for  what  are  termed  malignarU  polypi,  they  should 
not  be  regarded  as  polypi  at  all,  because  they  partake  in  reality  of 
the  nature  of  medullary  cancer,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  of  scirr- 
hous cancer. 

The  ordinary  soft  polypus,  such  as  most  frequently  grows  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  is  of  a  light  yellowish,  or  grey 
color,  not  disposed  to  bleed  profusely  when  injured,  and  not  very 
sensible.  It  has  no  tendency  to  become  malignant,  and  whatever 
inconvenience  attends  it,  arises  from  its  pressure  and  size.  It  geo- 
erally  has  a  narrow  neck,  and  often  a  pyriform  shape,  though  when 
the  swelling  is  large,  its  figure  is  chiefly  determined  by  that  of  tbe 
cavity  in  which  it  grows. 

Fleshy  polypi,  which  are  firmer  than  the  preceding,  and  of  a 
fibrous  structure,  more  commonly  grow  under  the  lining  of  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  uterus,  than  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
nose. 

The  treatment  of  soft  and  fleshy  polypi  consists  in  extracting 
them  with  forceps,  as  is  usually  done  for  those  of  the  nose;  or  by 
^ng  their  neck  with  a  ligature,  or  {dividing  it  with  scbsors,  as  is 
more  frequently  practiced  for  those  which  grow  from  the  uterus. 
Malignant  polypi  admit  of  no  operation. 

Warts  are  excressences  growing  from  the  cutis,  and  sometimes 
covered  by  the  cuticle.  They  usually  assume  an  expanded  shape, 
or  radiate  from  their  basis  to  their  surface,  which  in  general  has  a 
granular  appearance.  After  they  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  their  base  often  remains  stationary,  but  the  higher  part  of  them 
continues  to  expand,  and  to  become  rougher  and  rougher.  Their 
substance  is  compact  and  firm,  and  sometimes  very  sensible,  and 
disposed  to  bleed  freely  when  cut.  In  this  respect,  however,  warts 
are  not  always  alike,  some  appearing  to  be  unorganised,  and  in- 
sensible. 

When  much  stimulated,  they  generally  become  smaller,  and  dis- 
appear or  drop  off.  For  this  purpose,  the  most  eligible  applica- 
tions are,  nitrate  of  silver,  acetic  acid,  tinct.  ferri  sesquichloridi,  or 
a  powder  composed  of  subacetate  of  copper,  and  savine  in  equal 
parts.  When  the  neck  of  the  wart  is  narrow,  the  best  practice  is 
to  divide  it. 

The  thin  integuments,  situated  near  the  anus,  often  produce  ex- 
cressences, which  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  polypi  and 
warts.  They  are  of  aU  sizes  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  egg, 
or  orange.  In  consistence  and  vascularity,  they  bold  a  middle  space 
between  warts  and  polypi.  When  small,  tliey  may  be  cured  by 
local  stimulants;  when  lai^e,  the  most  expeditious  plan  is  to  remove 
them  with  a  knife. 

Encysted  tumors  or  iceiw,  are  composed  of  cysts,  whose  tex- 
ture, thickness,  and  contents,  are  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  variety. 


Th8  cysts  tbemselres  are  organised;  but  their  contents  unorganis- 
ed. They  are  generally  of  a  globular  form,  and  unattended  with 
pain.  They  are  divided  into  three  principal  kinds,  named  accord- 
mz  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which  the  cysts  are  filled. 
When  it  is  fluid,  and  more  or  less  like  honey,  the  tumor  receives 
the  name  of  meliceris;  when  it  is  of  a  pappy  or  pultaceous  consis- 
tence, the  tumor  is  called  cUheroma;  and  when  the  contents  are 
fatty,  ituUoma.  Atheromatous  swellings  on  the  head  and  back  of 
the  trunk,  usually  have  thick  dense  cysts;  while  the  cysts  of  similar 
tumors  on  the  face  are  generally  thin.  Sometimes  the  cysts  are 
ossified.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  cyst  has  only  one  cavity;  but, 
occasionally,  there  are  partitions  in  it,  dividing  its  interior  into  sep- 
arate cells  of  various  sizes.  The  internal  surface  of  the  cyst  is  mostly 
smooth,  presenting  an  appearance  somewhat  like  that  of  fine  cuticle. 
In  some  instances,  the  cyst  is  loosely  connected  to  the  surrounding 
parts;  in  others,  it  is  firmly  attached  to  them,  and  immoveable. 
Certain  descriptions  of  eucysted  tumors  attain  a  considerable,  I  may 
say  an  enormous,  size;  but  common  ones,  known  by  the  name  of 
ifen^,  are  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut  or  orange. 
Those  which  contain  fat,  sometimes  become  as  large  as  a  cocoa 
nut;  but  the  swellings,  known  under  the  appellation  ofhydcUid  cysts^ 
and  ovarial  cystSy  are  frequently  of  enormous  magnitude. 

The  terms  meZicert^,  atheroma^  and  stecUomay  as  expressive  of 
three  kinds  of  encysted  tumor,  are  then  by  no  means  sulficient  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  many  encysted  swellings.  The 
cyst  may  secrete  matters  of  very  different  consistence  and  appear- 
ance: thus,  some  are  filled  with  a  thin  fetid  brown  fluid,  mixed  with 
flakes  of  the  fibrinous  part  of  the  blood;  some  contain  a  serous 
fluid;  some  a  matter  of  gelatinous  consistence;  some,  a  calcerous 
matter;  some,  a  melanotic  liquid;  and  others,  hair,  teeth,  hydatids, 
or  various  depositions  of  more  or  less  firm  substances  disposed  in 
concentric  layers. 

The  greater  number  of  common  encysted  tumors  are  situated 
immediately  under  the  skin;  but  there  are  few  textures,  parts,  or 
situations,  in  which  they  may  not  be  produced. 

It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that,  m 
tbe  early  stage  of  a  common  wen,  a  dark-colored  spot  may  often  be 
seen  on  the  skin  in  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  and  such  spot,  he  says,  is 
caused  by  the  obstruction  of  the  orifice  of  one  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
of  the  skin.  He  therefore  adopts  the  opinion,  which  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  correct,  that  some  encysted  tumors  are  only  en«> 
largements  of  the  cutaneous  follicles,  in  consequence  of  such  obstruc* 
tion  of  their  orifices.  Of  course,  this  explanation  would  not  apply  to 
many  cysts  m  deep  situations,  and  which  are  unquestionably  parts 
deserving  to  be  considered  altogether  as  adventitious  growths. 

Children  are  sometimes  born  with  encysted  tumors.  When 
farmed  near  tbe  eyebrow,  tbey  generally  adhere  to  the  bone,  and 
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are  covered  by'the  orbicularis  palpebraum,  or  occipito-firontalis  mus- 
cle. 

In  some  persons  a  remarkable  disposition  to  encysted  swellings 
is  observed,  and  this  in  such  a  degree,  that  more  than  twenty  have 
been  noticed  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  kind  was  a  woman,  who  presented  herself, 
about  four  years  ago,  at  University  Hospital,  with  seventy  or 
eighty  encysted  tumors  on  different  parts  of  her  body.  As  some 
•of  them  obstructed  the  meatus  auditorius,  they  rendered  her  deaf  in 
one  ear.  The  largest  of  them  did  not  exceed  a  walnut  in  sis&e,  and 
most  of  them  were  not  larger  than  peas.  She  had  had  forty  or 
fifty  extirpated  before  she  came  to  the  hospital,  but  they  continu- 
ed to  grow  in  such  numbers,  that  she  would  not  submit  to  any 
further  attempts  to  free  her  from  them.  I  was  informed  that,  at  the 
menstrual  periods,  these  tumors  always  become  more  prominent  and 
turgid,  and  rather  painful;  a  character  more  usually  exemplified  in 
nsvi,  than  wens. 

Perhaps  the  common  species  of  encysted  tumors  are  more  fre- 

3uently  formed  on  the  head  than  in  any  other  situation,  and,  when 
bey  occur  here  in  adult  subjects,  they  are  mostly  of  the  atherome- 
tous  kind.  In  children,  atheroma  is  also  very  common  on  the  face. 
Many  encysted  tumors  about  the  eyelids  are  likewise  atheromatous. 
In  encysted  tumors  of  the  steatomatous  sort,  hair  is  sometimes 
blended  with  the  fatty  matter,  and  it  differs  from  the  hair  naturally 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  having  no  canal  nor  bulb. 

Some  cysts  not  only  have  the  power  of  forming  hair,  but  of  pro- 
ducing a  horny  substance.  This  sometimes  happens  when  the  swel- 
ling ulcerates,  so  as  to  let  out  its  contents,  and  expose  the  interior 
of  the  cyst  to  the  air.  Then  the  cavity  becomes  dry,  and  a  sub- 
stance of  a  cuticular  or  horny  quality,  continuing  to  be  secreted, 
gradually  protrudes.  One  in  the  British  Museum  is  remarkable  for 
its  resemblance  to  a  ram's  horn.  A  few  years  ago,  I  removed  a 
horn  of  this  nature  from  the  nates  of  an  elderly  medical  gentleman 
in  my  neighborhood.  Occasionally  cysts  are  met  with  containing 
teeth.  One  instance  of  this  kind  fell  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Barnes 
of  Exeter. 

Those  small  cutateous  encysted  tumors,  which  have  a  black  point 
on  their  centre,  will  sometimes  allow  the  obstructed  aperture  to  be 
cleared  and  their  contents  pressed  out;  and  in  this  manner,  they  may 
be  kept  stationary  and  free  from  inconvenience  for  a  long  time. 

Encysted  tumors  are  seldom  dispersed,  though  this  event  occa* 
sionally  happened,  in  consequence  of  changes  brought  about  in  them 
by  accidental  blows,  or  by  inflammation  excited  in  their  cysts.  On 
this  principle,  they  are  sometimes,  but  not  often,  cured  by  the  ap- 
plication of  local  stimulants,  as  a  solution  of  conmion  salt,  or  lotions, 
containing  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

The  plan  of  puncturing  common  encysted  tumors,  squeesing  oitt 


their  conteDts,  aod  apptying  stimnlaDts  or  caustic  to  their  cysts,  not 
0DI7  frequently  fails  to  produce  a  perfect  cure,  but  is  attended  with 
some  risk  of  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  fungous  growths,  which 
are  ten  times  worse  than  the  orignal  disease. 

Sometimes  encysted  tumors  occur  in  parts,  from  which  they 
cannot  be  wholly  removed,  and  then,  if  the  cyst  be  thin,  a  puncture 
may  lead  to  a  cure.  In  this  way,  encysted  tumors,  placed  deeply 
in  the  orbit,  are  sometimes  cured.  An  encysted  tumor  will  some- 
times inflame,  and  the  most  superficial  part  of  it  having  given  way 
by  ulceration  or  sloughing,  the  contents  escape,  and  the  cyst  itself 
sloughs  away,  leaving  an  ulcer  which  heals,  and  a  cure  is  the  result. 
I  have  more  than  once  been  called  to  atheromatous  swellings,  the 
skin  over  which  was  infiamed,  and  perforated  by  a  small  ulcerated 
opening,  within  which  the  white  sour-smelling  pappy  matter  could 
be  discerned.  Instead  of  practising  excision,  I  nave  sometimes 
merely  pressed  out  the  atheromatous  substance,  and  applied  a  small 
poultice,  after  which  the  cyst  has  gradually  been  separated  in  frag- 
ments, and  the  cure  accomplished.  Not  long  ago,  I  attended  a  lady 
with  Sir  Asdey  Cooper,  and  the  swelling  being  severely  infiamed, 
an  incision  was  made,  and  the  contents  of  the  tumor  pressed  out: 
the  cyst  afterwards  followed,  and  the  part  healed  in  a  few  days. 

There  are  two  methods  of  removing  common  encysted  tumors: 
one  is  to  divide  the  skin  and  fat  over  the  cyst,  and  having  separated 
the  latter  from  the  surrounding  textures,  it  is  to  be  seized  with  a 
small  hook,  and  dissected  out  entire.  In  some  situations,  the  dis- 
section may  be  completed  without  the  hook,  which,  if  the  contents 
of  the  cyst  be  very  fiuid,  lets  them  partially  escape^  so  that  cyst 
collapses,  and  is  less  easily  taken  out  perfect.  The  other  method 
is  to  cut  the  cyst  at  once  into  two  halves,  and  then  to  extract  each 
half  of  it  separately,  as  practised  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  No  part 
of  the  cyst  must  be  left  behind.  If  not  removed,  the  patient  may 
continue  to  be  annoyed  with  a  discharge  of  matter  from  a  fistulous 
opening,  or  a  painful  troublesome  fungus  may  arise,  requiring  ano- 
ther nK>re  painful  operation  than  the  first  to  be  cured. 

Congenital  cysts  near  the  eyebrow  adhere  closely  to  the  bone, 
and  require  a  free  incision,  so  that  every  portion  of  them  may  be 
taken  out. 

[Dr.  Alex.  H.  Stevens,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  N.  T.  Journal 
of  Medicine  for  January,  1840,  has  given  ui  some  capital  practical 
hints  on  the  remo? a!  of  non*malignant  tumors.  This  class  of  mor- 
bid growths  are  surrounded  by  a  firm  cyst,  made  up  of  the  adjacent 
cellular  tidsue.  This  envelope  is  more  or  less  thick,  depending  upon 
the  sixe  of  the  tumor.  The  vascularity  between  the  cyst  and  the  tu- 
mor is  slight.  The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  to  lay  the  sac  freely 
open,  and  then,  the  tumor  is  as  it  were  rolled  out,  either  by  the  finger, 
or  by  the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  all  hemorrhage  will  be  avoided.  The 
carcinomatous  tumors  have  no  cysts ;  the  encephaloid  anc^  scrofulous 
have  one,  well  defined  in  the  earlier  stages  of  thtir  development,  but 


when  infiammation  has  been  set  ap,  by  the,  or  (Vom  the,  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  cyst  becomes  so  completely  amalgamated  with  the 
ODce  well  defined  toroor,  that  a  separation  between  the  cyst  and  tnnior 
is  impossible. — Ed.] 


SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

The  specific  and  malignant  disease,  known  by  the  name  of  eaneery 
may  begin  either  as  a  molecular  deposit  in  the  tissue  affected,  from 
a  derangement  of  its  nutrition,  or  as  a  deposit  of  the  cancerous  sub* 
stance  upon  what  Professor  Carswell  terms  a  free  surface;  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  a  serous  membrane:  here  it  is,  then,  in  the  form 
of  a  secreted  matter.  It  generally  has  two  stages,  namely,  thai  of 
induration  J  or  scirrhw^  as  it  is  termed,  the  first  shape  in  which  the 
disease  usually  presents  itself;  and  that  of  uleerationy  which  is  a 
later  condition  of  it. 

The  disease,  in  the  stage  of  scirrhus,  is  sometimes  denominated 
occult  cancer;  and,  in  the  ulcerated  stage,  open  cancer,  or  earctno- 
ma.  I  think,  that  when  the  latter  word  is  employed,  the  generality 
of  surgeons  now  signify  more  particularly  the  ulcerated  form  of  the 
dbease.  There  is  no  uniform  custom,  however,  about  this  point; 
and  sometimes  carcinoma  is  only  synonymous  with  cancer. 

t)  Professor  Carswell's  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  Fasci- 
culi 2.  and  3.,  the  term  carcinoma  includes  cancer  and  medul- 
lary sarcoma,  as  two  species,  under  the  names  of  scirrhoma  and 
cepbaloma,  each  of  which  presents  varieties,  determined  chiefly  by 
the  relative  quantity  of  the  morbid  deposit,  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
tribution, and  the  difference  in  its  color  and  consistence. 

Scirrhus,  at  its  commencement,  occupies  a  minute  and  limited 
space;  thus  it  may  be  confined  to  one  of  the  acini  of  the  liver, 
as  Professor  Carswell  has  ascertained.  In  the  breast,  it  is  com- 
monly of  a  globular  form,  and  irregular  and  craggy,  as  it  were, 
on  its  surface.  It  afterwards  enlarges,  though  rarehr  in  the  degree 
or  with  the  quickness  exemplified  in  many  tumors  of  a  different  na- 
ture; it  also  continues  to  be  moveable  for  a  certain  time,  but  has  a 
tendency  to  become  fixed  by  attachments  to  the  neighboring  tex- 
tures, at  an  earlier  period,  than  what  is  observed  with  respect  to 
most  other  swellings. 

Scirrhus  is  likewise  remarkable  for  its  excessive  firmness,  its  car- 
tilaginous, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  its  stony  hardness. 
The  substance  of  it,  however,  is  not  one  uniform,  homogeneous 
mass,  but  it  is  intersected  by  septa,  or  bands,  the  interstices  of 
which  are  filled  with  a  yellow,  grey,  or  light  blue  semi-transparent 


inorganic  substance.  These  bands,  or  septa,  often  diverge,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  centre  of  the  disease,  sometimes  radiating,  as  pa- 
thologists are  fond  of  expressing  themselves,  a  considerable  way 
into  tne  surroimding  textures,  so  as  to  extend  the  same  morbid  ac- 
tion to  them.  The  septa,  now  described,  have  a  tough  consist- 
ence, and  are  very  much  like  a  ligamentous  tissue. 

When  a  section  is  made  of  a  scurhus,  a  central  point,  or  nucleus, 
may  be  observed,  from  which  these  dense  ligamentous  bands  pro- 
ceed towards  the  circumference.  Sometimes  the  larger  bands  sub- 
divide into  smaller  ones,  which  follow  a  course  similar  to  that  of 
their  trunk,  and  ramify  very  regularly,  or  the  bands  may  pursue 
from  the  first  an  irregular  and  intricate  course,  often  uniting  with  and 
crossing  one  another,  so  as  truly  to  present,  when  minutely  inspect- 
ed, a  retiform  appearance. 

Frequently  the  greyish  or  bluish  matter,  mterposed  between  the 
firm  tough  septa,  appears  brok^  down  or  removed,  its  place  beuig 
occupied  by  a  glairy  or  a  turbid  fiuid,  by  a  very  soft,  pulpy,  semi- 
liquid  substance,  or  blood  itself. '^ 

It  was  a  remark  first  made  by  Laennec,  that  scurhus  and  medul- 
laty  sarcoma  (lamati^re  c^r^briform)  as  well  as  other  adventitious 
productions,  which  have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  the  tissues  of 
the  animal  body,  present  in  their  progress  two  different  states;  the 
first  named  by  him  the  state  of  crudity;  the  second,  that  of  soften- 
ing. This  view  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  correct;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  CarswelFs  researches,  the  degree  of  consistence  of 
cancerous  formations  is  not  an  invariable  character  of  a  particular 
stage  of  their  development;  for  they  may,  when  first  perceivable, 
be  as  hard  as  cartilage,  soft  as  bra'in,  or  fluid  as  cream;  or  they 
may  become  soft  or  fluid,  or  having  remained  for  a  greater  or  less 
time  in  a  state  of  hardness. 

Scirrhus  cancer  most  commonly  begins  in  glandular  or  secreting 
organs, — as  the  female  breast,  the  skin,  or  mucous  tissues,  the 
tongue,  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  of  the  stomach,  the  cervix 
uteri,  the  rectum,  the  lips,  especially  the  lower  one,  and  the 
glans  penis.  The  testicle  and  ovaries  are  also  liable  to  cancerous 
disease.  The  parts  which  I  have  specified,  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones  on  which  cancerous  disease  makes  it  primary  attack;  but 
many  other  textures  and  organs  may  become  the  seat  of  it  seconda- 
rily; as,  for  instance,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and 
even  the  bones.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  lymphatic 
glands  are  not  sometimes  the  primary  seat  of  cancer.  In  fact, 
sometimes  the  scirrhous  cancer,  and  in  other  instances  the  fungoid 


*  The  varicoaf  state  of  the  capillaries,  alleged  to  be  conneoted  with  the  prodaction 
of  eancer,  in  aome  of  its  forms,  m  a  sabject^which  I  do  not  enter  ioto  at  present*  be- 
eaoie  it  yet  awaits  further  elacidation. 
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or  medullaky  cancer,  commences  in  them.*  Mr.  R.  W.  Smilfa, 
in  some  interesting  remarks,  annexed  to  a  case  of  this  descriptioB, 
expresses  his  behef,  that  when  carcinoma  begins  in  the  axillarj 
glands,  and  the  breast  is  only  affected  secondarily,  the  cases  are 
more  rapid  in  their  progress,  and  more  fatal  in  their  termmatioo, 
than  those  in  which  the  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  follows 
that  of  the  breast.  In  persons,  who  have  long  suffered  from  carci- 
noma, portions  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  bones  are  fre- 
quently absorbed,  f^nd  a  scirrhus  substance  is  deposited  in  their 
place.  This  fact  is  sometimes  exemplified  in  the  ribs  and  sternum; 
and  we  have  in  tlie  museum  of  University  College  the  upper  part 
of  a  cranium,  taken  from  a  person  who  died  of  cancer  of  the  breast, 
and  illustrating  the  secondary  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  parietal 
bones.  Probably,  if  the  viscera  of  the  same  individual  bad  been 
carefully  examined,  the  cancerous  texture  might  also  have  been 
traced  in  several  of  them.  I  attended  a  gentleman's  coachman  m 
Montagu  Street,  Russell  Square,  for  carcinoma  of  the  bladder, 
and  the  effects  of  this  disease  on  the  skeleton  were  such,  that  one 
of  the  ribs  and  the  left  thigh-bone  underwent  spontaneous  fractures 

Ereviously  to  the  patient's  death.  The  rib  and  the  thigh-bone  I 
ave  placed  in  the  same  irfuseum.  As  secondary  effects  of  can- 
cer, scirrhous  formations  have  been  noticed  in  the  walls  of  the 
heart  itself.  A  case,  illustrative  of  this  fact,  occurred  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital,  and  the  particulars  of  it  were  inserted  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Coates.  In  this  example,  the 
primary  cancerous  affection  was  situated  in  the  lower  lip;  a  form 
of  the  disease  not  unfrequently  regarded  as  entirely  local. 

When  cancer  is  considered  as  a  genus,  comprehending  in  its  spe- 
cies scirrhus,  common  vascular  sarcoma,  pancreatic,  medullary, 
and  mammary  sarcoma,  and  fungus  haematodes  (the  view  adopted 
by  Professor  Carswell) ,  many  other  parts  may  be  set  down  as  very 
liable  to  carcinoma,  besides  those  now  enumerated  by  me.  Those 
diseases  he  considers  to  be  of  the  same  family;  1st,  because  they 
often  present  in  the  early  periods  of  their  formation  certain  charac- 
ters common  to  all  of  them,  however  much  they  may  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  subsequent  periods.  2dly,  because  they  all  ter- 
minate in  the  gradual  destruction,  or  transformation  of  the  tissues 
they  affect.  3dly,  because  they  all  have  a  tendency  to  affect  seve- 
ral organs  in  the  same  individual.  4thly,  because  they  all  possess, 
though  in  various  degrees  the  same  reproductive  character.  Dr. 
Carswell  describes  two  states  of  the  new  adventitious  deposit,  of 
which  these  diseases  consist;  in  one  it  has  little  or  no  tendency  to 
become  organised,  its  form  and  arrangement  appearing  to  be  deter- 


*  For  caBM,  see  Warren  on  Tnroorg,  p.  168.    A1bo»  R.   W.  Smithy  ia  Dvblia 
Jonm.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ziL  p.  65. 


mined  chiefly  by  external  circoinstances,  and  its  formation  and  sub* 
sequent  increase  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  nutritive  function 
of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  contained.  In  the  second  state,  this  de- 
posit exhibits,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  be- 
come organised;  it  possesses  within  itself  properties,  by  means  of 
which  its  subsequent  arrangement  and  development  are  effected,  in- 
dependently of  the  nutritive  function  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is 
formed,  except  in  so  far  as  the  materials  of  its  growth  may  be  de- 
rived from  this  source.  The  first  example  Professor  Carswell  calls 
scirrhoma^  the  second  cephaloma*  Here,  however,  when  I  speak 
of  scirrhus  and  cancer,  only  those  forms  of  disease  are  signified,  to 
which  these  terms  are  ordinarily  applied;  the  others  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  There  are  many  interesting  observations  in  Dr. 
Carswell's  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  forms  of  Disease,  relative 
to  cancer  and  fungus  hsmatodes,  which  bring  the  subject  complete- 
ly into  a  new  light.  Thus,  one  circumstance  which  he  observes, 
and  which  is  new,  I  believe,  to  the  generality  of  pathologists  of  this 
country,  is,  that  numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  scirrhus,  me- 
difllary  sarcoma,  and  fungus  hsmatodes,  as  they  are  commonly  call- 
ed, originating  in  the  same  morbid  state,  and  passing  successively 
from  the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  order  now  enumerated.  Indeed, 
he  says,  that  we  often  meet  with  all  the  varieties  of  what  he  terms 
scirrhoma  and  cephaloma,  not  only  in  different  organs  of  the  same 
individual,  but  even  in  a  single  organ.  And  of  so  much  impor- 
tance has  it  appeared  to  Professor  Carswell  to  establish  this  fact, 
that  the  colored  representations  in  his  second  fasciculus  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  its  illustration.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  once  informed  me, 
that  he  removed  a  lady's  breast,  and  the  tumor,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  a  true  scirrhus,  but  a  relapse  took  place,  and  the  sec- 
ond disease  in  the  same  part  was  medullary  sarcoma.  In  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  I  have  bad  several  patients,  in  whom,  after 
death,  the  two  forms  of  cancer  were  found,  either  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  or  blended  together  in  the  same  part. 

Scirrhous  cancer  rarely  occurs  in  subjects  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  not  often  in  any  individuals  under  forty  or  forty-five.  The 
late  Sir  Everard  Home,  however,  met  with  an  instance  of  a  true 
cancerous  formation  in  the  breast  of  a  youog  woman  under  twenty. 
This  was  a  rare  occurrence,  with  reference  to  the  breast,  or  scir- 
rhus in  general;  yet  I  may  state,  that  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for 
scirrhus  of  the  uterus  to  be  met  with  in  patients  under  thirty.  We 
have  had  some  melancholy  instances  of  this  fact  amongst  the  pa- 
tients of  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary. 

In  consequence  of  the  female  breast  and  uterus  being  particularly 
often  the  seats  of  scirrhous  cancer,  the  disease  more  frequently  af- 
flicts women  than  men;  and  I  may  remark,  that  there  is  another 
circumstance,  affording  an  additional  reason  for  females  being  more 
liable  to  this  intractable  disorder;  namely  the  change  that  occurs 


io  their  cooslitucioiis  about  the  period  oTlifewbeo  the  menses  cease. 
Hence,  between  the  ages  of  fony  and  fiftjr,  they  ofteo  begpn  to  sat- 
ler  from  scirrhous  aod  cancerous  aflectioos. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  various  commoo  tumors,  oleers,  and 
pimples  may  change  into  malignant  ones,  and  assume  the  cancer- 
ous action,  under  the  influence  of  particular  stales  of  the  constitn- 
tioo.  Thus,  when  a  female  has  a  tumor  in  the  breast,  not  origpn- 
ally  of  a  malignant  nature,  another  morbid  action  may  be  excited  in 
Che  part  about  the  period  of  life  when  the  menses  stop,  and  the  dis- 
ease may  then  assume  the  character  of  scirrhus  or  carcinoma. 
Nay,  a  tumor  of  the  breast,  brought  on  by  a  blow,  and  beginning  to  all 
appearances  with  common  inflammation,  in  a  seem'mgly  heahby 
woman,  long  before  this  critical  period  of  life,  will  sometimes  leave 
a  hardness  behind  that  will  then  change  into  scirrhus  and  cancer. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  common  adipous  tumors  less  frequent^ 
degenerate  into  cancer  than  any  other  swellings;  yet,  the  possibiliqr 
of  such  a  change  is  attested  by  Sir  Benjamig  Brodie. 

Swelling  is  frequendy  considered  not  to  be  an  essential  feature  of 
scirrhus  and  cancer.  On  this  point,  I  think  Sir  Charles  Bell  has 
delivered  one  of  the  most  accurate  statements.  In  cancerous  dis- 
eases of  the  breast,  there  is  not  always  an  increase  in  the  dimon- 
sions  of  the  whole  breast,  but  often  an  actual  diminution  of  its  to- 
tal bulk.  But  what  is  true  of  the  breast,  or  mamma,  is  not  true  of 
the  disease,  more  generally  considered;  for  the  proper  structure  of 
the  mammary  gland  frequendy  either  shrinks,  or  is  compressed  bj 
the  scirrhous  deposit;  and  sometimes  the  quantity  of  surrounding 
fat  is  lessened  by  absorption;  and  the  consequences  are,  that  the 
whole  matss  is  less  than  the  natural  breast,  or  than  what  the  breast 
was  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Still  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  disease  is  properly  a  tumor — it  is,  indeed,  a  preternat- 
ural growth — a  new  formation. 

The  difference  m  the  feel  of  scirrhi  materially  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  fat  around  them;  if  much  of  the  adipous  substance  be 
absorbed,  the  irregular  knotty  form  of  the  disease  will  be  feh;  but 
when  a  good  deal  of  fat  remains,  the  breast  seems  large,  full  and 
smooth,  streaked  perhaps  with  blue  dilated  veins,  and  havmg  some- 
times an  ulcerated  aperture  in  its  centre. 

However,  after  a  scirrhus  of  the  breast  has  existed  a  certab 
time,  its  character  is  generally  denoted  by  the  puckered  state,  and 
dull  leaden  or  brownish  color  of  the  integuments,  the  knotty  and 
uneven  feel  of  the  disease,  the  occasional  sharp  darting  pains  in  the 
part,  its  fixed  attachment  to  the  skin  above,  and  to  the  pectoral 
muscle  underneath  it,  and  the  early  retraction  of  the  nipple,  a  cir^ 
cumstance  produced  by  the  extension  of  some  of  the  scirrhous  bands 
between  the  lacliferousducts,  whereby  its  spongy  texture  is  destroyed. 

A  true  scirrhous  tumor  of  the  breast,  one  disposed  to  be  attack- 


ed  by  canoeroiM  ulceration,  is  often  known  to  a  man  of  experience 
by  its  remarkable  hardness;  its  great  weight  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  which  is  seldom  considerable;  the  lancinating  pains  occasion- 
ally feh  in  it,  and  its  close  connexion  with  the  gland  of  the  breast; 
so  that,  when  moved,  this  gland  moves  along  with  it.  The  diagno- 
sis wiU  also  be  much  assisted  by  reference  to  the  patient's  age. 
With  the  exception  of  medullary  cancer,  few  other  diseases  so  com- 
pletely involve  in  their  ravages  every  kind  of  tissue,  skin,  muscle, 
mucous  membrane,  cellular  substance,  lymphatic  glands,  &c.  In 
ordinary  tumors,  the  skin  does  not  usually  become  affected  till  they 
have  attained  a  considerable  size;  but,  in  true  scirrhus,  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  the  skin  generally  soon  becomes  adherent  to  the 
morbid  mass,  and  both  discolored  and  puckered.  ' 

Akhough  a  scirrhus  of  the  breast  may  remain  for  months,  and 
even  for  years,  in  a  quiet  state,  without  advancing  to  ulceration,  the 
disease  mostly  ulcerates  before  the  new  formation  has  acquired  great 
bulk.  A  large  chasm  is  then  commonly  produced,  partly  by  a 
sloughing,  and  partly  by  an  ulcerative,  process;  and  an  excoriating 
peculiarly  foetid  ichor  is  discharged,  often  in  such  abundance  as  to 
excite  surprise  in  a  person  not  accustomed  to  the  view  of  this  falal 
disease.  Its  smell  is  also  so  different,  so  much  more  offensive  than 
any  other  kind  of  discharge,  that,  when  once  acquainted  with  it,  a 
surgeon  never  forgets  it;  and  would  afterwards  recognise  the  presence 
of  a  patient  with  cancer,  though  out  of  his  sight. 

When  the  sloughs  have  been  detached,  partial  but  ineffectual  at- 
tempts at  reparation  are  made.  Even  granulations  form,  but  hey 
are  greyish,  hard,  warty,  and  endowed  with  but  little  vitality;  never 
covering  the  whole  surface,  but  rising  only  at  certain  points,  and 
soon  changing  into  fungous  growths  of  extraordinary  hardness. 
However,  sometimes  cancerous  ulceration  really  stops,  cicatrisation 
even  occurs  at  particular  points,  and  a  degree  of  mitigation  is  experi- 
enced; but  the  part  never  heals  to  any  great  extent,  never  becomes 
healthy.  The  margins  of  the  sore  become  indurated,  irregular,  and 
twisted  in  variooe  ways;  in  some  places  everted,  in  others  mverted,  or 
turned  downwards  and  inwards. 

The  disease  entends  to  other  parts,  and  often  to  remote  situations; 
the  absorbent  glands  especially  become  affected.  The  disease  is 
propagated  from  one  gland  to  another,  so  that,  after  all  the  axillary 
glands  are  affected,  those  which  lie  under  the  clavicle,  in  the  neck, 
or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  or  under  the  sternum,  m  the  course 
of  the  internal  manunary  vessels,  become  diseased. 

The  absorbent  ^nds  are  indeed  frequently  affected  in  an  early 
stage,  becoming  much  indurated,  and  baring  almost  the  density  of 
cartilage;  but  sometimes  becoming  softened  and  broken  down  at 
several  points,  and  containing  a  purulent  or  bloody  fluid.  The 
lymphatic  vessels,  entering  or  leaving  the  glands,  also  sometimes 
feel  hard  and  wiry.     In  the  advanced  stage  of  cancer  of  the  breast, 


to  seriously  is  the  fiinction  of  the  absorbents  and  veins  of  the  near- 
est arm  sometimes  impeded,  that  the  limb  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
painful  oedema,  and  rendered  completely  useless.  In  ulcerated  cao- 
cer,  frequent  hemorrhages  take  place  from  the  fungous  granulatioas; 
and  these  repeated  losses  of  blood,  jomed  with  the  constant  paio 
and  irritation  of  the  disease,  the  want  of  sleep,  and  the  progressive 
extension  of  the  disorder  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  soon  bring 
the  patient  into  the  lowest  state  of  debility.  Nausea  and  disturb* 
ance  of  digestion  now  come  on,  followed  by  a  distressing  and  inces- 
sant cough.  Pains  in  the  chest  and  oppression  of  the  breathing  in- 
crease from  day  to  day;  the  patient  becomes  wan,  sallow,  and  ema- 
ciiated;  the  pulse  rapid  and  faltering;  and  death  at  l^gth  puts  an 
end  to  this  scene  of  misery,  often  preceded  by  anasarca. 

One  deplorable  effect  of  cancer  in  its  inveterate  form  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fragility  of  the  bones,  which  are  apt  to  be  broken  by  the 
most  trivial  causes,  and  even  by  the  ordinary  action  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  them.  In  some  of  these  cases,  masses  of  scirrhous 
matter  are  deposited  in  the  vertebrae,  cranium,  stemtmi,  or  long  cy- 
lindrical bones,  in  lieu  of  their  proper  texture. 

When  cancer  attacks  the  skin  or  a  mucous  membrane,  an  indura- 
tion or  warty  lump  is  first  produced,  which  afterwards  ulcerates,  and 
the  sore  has  a  particularly  hard  base.  The  ulceration  gradually  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  cancer,  and  soon  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  a  sore  that  has  been  the  result  of  scirrhus  in  other  textures. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  cancer j  one  important  question  is 
whether  the  disease  is  a  local  or  a  constitutional  one?  Its  origm  is 
frequently  ascribed  to  blows,  pressure,  and  external  injuries;  but,  I 
believe,  the  whole  history  of  cancer  tends  to  prove,  that,  although 
Jt  may  follow  a  slight  contusion,  the  scratch  or  irritation  of  a  little 
wart  or  excrescence,  that  has  been  stationery  and  harmless  for  yean, 
or  a  common  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  breast,  these  circum- 
stances can  only  be  regarded  as  exciHng  causes,  which  would  not 
have  brought  on  the  disease,  had  there  not  been  a  certain  state  of 
the  constitution  qualifying  it  for  the  production  of  the  specific  struc- 
ture of  a  cancerous  tumor,  and  the  peculiar  morbid  actions  by  which 
the  nature  of  cancer  is  distingushed. 

I  do  not  adopt  the  views  of  some  surgeons,  who  get  rid  of  this 
question  by  saying,  that  cancer  is  at  first  a  local,  and  afterwards  a 
constitutional,  disease.  If  cancer  were  not  always  dependent  upon 
constitutional  causes,  why  should  it  be  so  rare  in  persons  under  thir- 
ty years  of  age?  Why  should  it  be  so  common  in  women  at  the 
critical  change  which  affects  their  system  about  the  age  of  forty-five? 
Why  also  should  the  disease  be  so  frequent  in  particukr  families, 
as  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  its  being  hereditary?  At  all  events, 
we  must  believe,  that  the  disease  is  the  eSeci  of  a  specific  action 
in  the  part,  preceded  by  some  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution^ 
without  which  such  specific  action  would  not  have  taken  place.    It 


^  is  true,  tbat  we  occasioiwlly,  though  rarely,  meet  with  the  true  can- 

^  cerous  texture  m  young  persons,  and  tbat  we  are  not  always  able  to 

•  trace  any  defect  in  (heir  constitutions;  but  because  we  cannot  dis- 

cover it,  we  are  not  to  presume  that  it  certainly  does  not  exist;  andy 
so  far  as  we  can  reason  from  other  examples  of  the  disease,  we 
must  infer,  that  when  a  scirrhous  or  cancerous  disease  forms  either 
,  in  a  young  or  old  person,  there  must  be  peculiarities  in  the  consti- 

tution, without  which  such  a  complaint  would  not  have  been  pro- 
duced.     As    Professor  Carswell  justly  observes,    hundreds  and 
'  thousands  of  individuals  are  daily  affected  with  inflammation,  with- 

^  out  this  local  disease  being  followed  by  any  other  than  its  usual  ef- 

'  fects;  a  fact,  placing  in  the  clearest  light  the  necessity  of  a  previ- 

^  ously  existing  modification  of  the  economy,  as  the  immediate  and 

especial  condition  of  the  speciality  of  the  adventitious  formations, 
'  when  they  occur  in  conjunction  with  inflammation. 

^  The  same  distinguished  pathologist,  in  his  highly  valuable  Illus- 

trations of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  refers  to  another 
very  interesting  fact  relating  to  this  part  of  tlje  subject:  I  allude  to 
the  formation  of  carcinoma  in  the  blood.  According  to  his  views, 
cancer  is  divided  into  scirrhoma  and  cephaloma,  of  each  of  which 
there  are  varieties,  to  which  the  terms  vascular^  pancreatic^  medul' 
lary  sarcoma^  fungva  htzmatodes^  &c.  are  usually  applied.  He 
states,  that  the  heterologous  substance,  which  constitutes  the  two 
species  of  carcinoma,  is  present  in  the  vessels  which  ramify  in  car- 
cinomatous tumors,  or  their  immediate  vicinity;  and  that  it  can  be 
traced  from  the  trunks  into  the  branches  or  capillaries;  also,  that 
it  is  found  in  vessels  having  no  direct  communication  with  a  cancer- 
ous part,  as  when  it  is  confined  to  a  small  extent  of  the  vena  por- 
ts; and,  lastly,  in  blood  that  has  been  effused  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  on  the  surfaces  of  organs.  He  observes,  that  the  divis- 
ions of  the  vascular  system,  in  which  the  carcinomatous  substance 
has  been  found,  are  the  venous  and  the  capillary.  The  formation 
of  carcinoma  in  the  blood,  he  says,  cannot  remain  a  matter  of  doubt; 
and  he  adopts  the  belief,  that  the  presence  of  an  organised  product 
in  the  blood  can  have  no  other  source  but  the  blood  itself,  and  can- 
not be  introduced  into  this  fluid  by  absorption.  From  this  view  of 
the  origin  of  carcinoma,  says  Professor  Carswell,  its  formation  in 
the  intimate  structure,  and  on  the  free  surface  of  organs,  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  material  element  of  the  disease  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood,  and  deposited  under  a  varietv  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  modify,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  form,  bulk,  color, 
and  consistence,  which  it  afterwards  presents  in  the  several  periods 
of  its  development.  Dr.  Carswell,  therefore,  does  not  agree  with 
several  pathologists,  who  limit  the  seat  of  cancer  to  any  one  tissue, 
nor  does  he  ascribe  its  origin  to  any  modification  of  structure,  or 
special  organisation.     Here,  however,  we  are  to  remember,  that 


Dr.  CanweB's  views  of  carcinoma  coroprisa,  as  varieties  of  tfaii 
disease,  several  cases  which  have  usually  been  separated  from  it. 

Scirrhous  cancer  is  common  at  all  ages  between  thir^  and  sev- 
enty. Sir  Everard  Home  met  with  a  single  instance  of  the  true 
scirrhous  texture  in  a  person  only  fifteen  years  of  age;  and  Sir  Asi- 
ley  Cooper,  in  all  his  long  and  extensive  experience,  never  saw 
cancer  in  more  than  two  individuals,  who  were  less  than  thirty. 
The  most  common  period  for  its  commencement  is  the  age  of  for^- 
five  or  fifty.  Another  fact,  which  is  curious,  in  relation  to  influence 
of  age  on  cancer,  is,  that  when  the  disease  occurs  in  persons  of 
very  great  age,  it  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  does  not,  in  general, 
materially  shorten  their  lives. 

Cancer  is  known  to  all  the  world  to  be  one  of  the  most  intracta- 
ble diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable.  When  we  consid- 
er it  as  a  new  formation — as  an  adventitious  deposit,  accompanied 
by  the  peculiar  texture  and  organisation,  which  I  have  described, 
accompanied  also  by  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  economy, — we  must  see,  that  the  power  of  medicine 
can  have  litde  or  no  influence  over  the  disease.     Yet,  we  may  not  be 

{'ustified  in  asserting,  that  scirrhus  and  cancer  are  absolutely  incura- 
ble. I  formerly  attended  a  young  woman,  under  thirty,  m  Great 
Ormond-yard,  Queen-square,  who  died  of  scirrhous  cancer  of  the 
womb,  as  ascertained  by  dissection,  the  parts  havbg  been  removed, 
and  preserved  by  Dr.  Miller.  Her  mother,  who  was  living  in  the 
same  house,  and  far  advanced  in  years,  had  had  both  her  breasts 
entirely  destroyed  by  cancerous  disease,  which  had  terminated  in 
extensive  sloughing.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  whole  scirrhous  mass  in 
each  breast  had  been  separated  by  the  process  established  by  nature 
for  the  detachment  of  the  sloughs,  aud  with  them,  I  presume,  the 
scirrhous  bands,  radiating  from  the  tumor  into  the  contiguous  parts, 
were  also  thrown  off,  after  which  the  ulcers  healed  like  any  com- 
mon sores.  The  front  of  the  chest  on  each  side  presents  a  most 
irregular  mutilated  appearance;  the  woman  cannot  now  be  less  than 
eighty  years  of  age. 

As  however  this  mode  of  termination  of  cancer  is  on  the  princi- 
ple of  extirpation,  accidentally  brought  about  by  nature  herself, 
strictly  speaking,  it  may  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  general  observa- 
tion, that  cancer,  whether  in  the  state  of  scirrhus  or  carcinomatous 
ulceration,  is  positively  incurable  by  any  means,  except  such  as  are 
calculated  to  remove  or  destroy  the  whole  of  the  parts  affected. 
And,  even  when  this  is  done,  owing  to  the  continued  influence  of 
constitutional  causes,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  either  in  the  same 
part  or  others,  will  always  follow  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
thus  treated. 

One  circumstance  proving  the  connexion  of  cancer  with  constitn* 
tional  causes,  is  the  greater  frequency  of  the  disease  in  women,  who 


bear  no  children,  than  in  others  who  have  families.  This  is  a  fact 
universally  known  and  admitted;  jet  a  female  may  have  children^ 
and  even  many,  without  being  safe  from  an  attack  of  the  disease. 
One  woman  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  falling  a  victim 
to  cancer,  though  she  had  been  pregnant  not  less  than  seventeen 
times.  I  have  attended  several  women,  who  died  of  cancer  uteri, 
notwithstanding  thny  were  mothers. 

Another  fact,  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  cancer  is  a  constitu* 
tional  disease,  is  the  presence  of  the  cancerous  substance  in  the 
blood,  either  in  the  vessels,  which  ramify  in  a  carcinomatous  tumor, 
or  its  immediate  vicinity;  or  in  the  vessels  of  a  portion,  or  of  the 
whole  of  an  organ,  to  the  former  of  which  this  substance  is  exclu* 
sively  confined,  and  can  be  traced  from  the  trunks  into  the  branches 
and  capillaries,  or  in  vessels  having  no  direct  communication  with 
an  organ  affected  with  the  same  disease.^ 

With  reference  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  scirrhus  and 
cancer,  I  may  observe,  that  they  are  amongst  the  most  intractable 
and  fatal  forms  of  organic  disease  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable. 
When  we  consider  scirrhus  as  a  new  formation,  as  an  adventitious 
growth  or  deposit,  accompanied  by  the  peculiar  texture,  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  describe,  we  must  naturally  suspect  that  it  is 
not  a  case  over  which  medical  surgery  can  have  much  power. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  most  experienced  and  careful  ob- 
servers, that  cancer,  whether  in  the  form  of  scirrhus,  or  sarcinoma- 
tons  ulceration,  is  absolutely  incurable  by  any  means  except  those 
plans,  which  bring  about  the  total  removal  or  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  the  parts  affected.  And  even  when  this  is  doue,  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease,  either  in  the  neighboring  tissues,  or  in  remote 
parts  and  organs,  will  follow  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  thus  treated:  another  fact,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  cancer  is  a  disease  dependent  on  constitutional  causes. 
When  a  scirrhous  cancer  is  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  being  entirely 
removed  with  the  knife,  no  time,  I  think,  shouM  be  lost  in  attempt- 
ing to  disperse  the.  induration,  or  cure  the  ulcer,  by  other  means. 
It  is  only  while  doubts  prevail  about  the  true  character  of  the  com- 
plaint, or  while  it  is  in  a  very  early  stage,  that  it  is  generally  ad- 
visable to  try  plans  which  have  in  view  the  dispersion  of  the  hard- 
ness, or  the  healing  of  the  sore  by  external  or  internal  remedies. 
The  ground,  on  which  I  offer  this  advice,  is,  that  all  the  medicines 
and  applications,  described  in  every  pharmacopoeia  in  the  world,  have 
already  been  tried  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  cancer  in  thousands  of 
inetances,  without  the  slightest  advantage;  and  in  innumerable  cases, 
tKe  time  employed  in  the  trial  of  them  has  offered  an  opportunity 
for  the  disease  to  extend  from  the  part  originaUy  attacked,  and  which 
might  easily  have  been  taken  away  at  first,  to  other  parts  not  adtnit- 

*  See  Dr.  Cunweiri  Uliiitntioiii  of  the  Eleaientary  Formi  of  Difeeee;  Facicolai  i^ 
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tiog  of  removal,  and  the  patieiits  have  died,  witbout  baviDg  had  dait 
chaoce  of  being  saved,  which  a  timely  operatioo  would  have  given 
them. 

We  occasionally  hear  and  read  of  cancerous  affections  being  car- 
ed by  various  medicines  and  applications.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  they  were  diseases,  really  attended  with  the  true  scirrboiis 
formation  and  structure,  or  genuine  carcinomatous  ulceration  ?  Nu- 
merous swellings,  indurations,  and  ulcers,  have  more  or  less  res^n- 
blance  b  their  outward  characters  to  scirrbus  and  cancer;  and 
such  are  sometimes  dispersed,  or  healed;  but  that  a  disease,  accom- 
panied by  the  genuine  scirrhous  texture,  the  heterologous  substance 
that  distinguishes  it,  can  be  cured  by  medicine,  or  any  local  means, 
not  acting  so  as  to  destroy  the  part  affected  like  caustic,  is  a  propo- 
sition, against  which  the  voice  of  experience  is  loudly  raised. 

Believing  in  this  fact  myself,  I  shall  be  brief  in  the  enumeration 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  medicines,  which  have  been  repeatedly 
praised  for  their  efficacy  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous  cases;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  they  have 
been  extolled  without  good  foundation,  and,  in  the  trial  of  them, 
other  diseases  have  been  generally  mistaken  for  those  now  en- 
gaging our  attention.  Conium  maculatum^  or  hemlock^  was  at  one 
time  praised  up  to  the  skies  as  a  remedy  both  for  cancer  and  scro- 
fula. It  is  yet  confided  in  by  Recamier,  who  combines  with  it  an 
allowance  of  only  one  third  of  the  patient^s  ordinary  quantity  of 
food,  and  makes  him  take  as  ordinary  beverage  a  weak  infusion  of 
bark.  The  extract  of  belladonna  is  a  medicine  that  can  only  be 
given  in  very  small  doses,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  to  cure  or  stop 
scirrbus,  or  cancer,  but  to  diminish  the  pain  of  the  complaint.  As 
for  arsenicj  in  the  form  of  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  I  have  frequently 
given  it  the  fairest  trial  in  scirrbus  and  cancer;  and  am  sure,  that  it 
has  no  power  over  them;  though  certain  troublesome  and  inveterate 
ulcerations  and  tubercular  diseases  about  the  nose,  lips,  and  other 
parts  of  the  face,  and  on  the  tongue,  will  sometimes  yield  to  it. 
Certain  malignant-looking  sores  on  the  face,  reputed  to  be  of  a  can- 
cerous nature,  were  cured,  under  Mr.  Carmicbael,  by  the  sesqw- 
oxide  or  phosphate  of  iron^  with  the  occasional  use  of  purgative  med- 
icines. The  dose  of  these  preparations  of  iron  varies  from  a  scm- 
I)Ie  to  a  drachm  twice  a  day.  They  are  now  generally  acknow- 
edged  to  possess  no  specific  virtues  against  true  scirrbus  and  can- 
cer. As  for  mercury,  though  it  has  the  power  of  promoting  the 
absorption  of  various  indurations,  and  of  curing  different  forms  of 
the  most  obstinate  ulceration,  no  modem  surgeon  has  any  confidence 
in  its  usefulness  as  a  medicine  for  cancer.  When  the  digestive  or- 
gans are  disordered  in  a  patient  laboring  under  a  scirrhous  affection, 
small  doses  of  the  blue  pill,  or  compound  calomel  pill  with  leeches 
on  theepig^trium,  or  bypochondrium,  and  aperient  medicines  occa- 
iionally,  will  sometimes  improve  the  general  health,  and  put  the  pa- 


tient  into  a  better  state  for  an  operation;  but  neither  this  nor  any 
other  medical  plan,  will  serve  to  disperse  a  true  scirrhvs.  The 
muriate  of  barytes  has  been  tried,  but  is  now  given  up,  as  entitled 
to  no  confidence.  Living  altogether  on  a  milky  or  vegetabk  diet, 
or  a  diet  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  body  and  soul  together,  some- 
thing very  nearly  approaching  to  starvation,  is  one  of  the  schemes 
which  have  been  resorted  to.  In  the  periodical  works  of  the  day, 
we  read  of  cancerous  diseases  yielding  to  iodine,  I  have  frequently 
tried  it  for  such  complaints  in  the  breast,  uterus,  and  lips,  but  with- 
out success. 

Amongst  the  favorite  topical  applications^  are  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis  properly  diluted,  and  Dupuytren's  powder,  consisting  of  nine- 
ty-six parts  of  calomel,  and  four  of  oxide  of  arsenic.  Strong  arse- 
nical pastes  are  dangerous  applications.  I  remember  a  patient  be- 
ing poisoned  with  them;  he  had  a  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  face;  the 
surgeon  covered  it  with  the  paste;  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours  from 
the  absorption  of  the  arsenic,  and  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem. If  any  surgeons  are  yet  bold  enough  to  attack  cancerous  dis- 
ease with  caustic  (which  I  am  not),  let  them  abstain  at  all  events 
from  arsenic,  and  employ  pure  potash^  though,  I  think,  they  will 
often  kill  the  patient  even  with  this. 

MircoticSy  in  the  form  of  plasters,  are  sometimes  employed,  par- 
ticularly opium,  conium,  hyoscyamuSy  and  belladonna  blended  in  va- 
rious proportions  with  the  ordinary  brown  soap  plaster.  The  foo- 
lery soluHon  of  opium,  nnd  the  liquor  opii  sedativus,  are  common 
applications  for  all  kinds  of  malignant  ulcerations.  In  addition  to 
these  articles,  I  will  merely  refer  to  carrot  poultices,  fermenting- 
potUHces,  a  soluHon  of  one  ounce  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  one 
pound  of  distilled  water;  a  paste  composed  of  sesqui-oxide  of  iron 
blended  with  water,  or  sprinkling  the  ulcer  with  the  powder,  the  so- 
lutions of  the  chloride  of  lime  and  soda;  and  covering  the  scirrhous 
part  with  a  piece  of  hareskin,  or  fleecy  hosiery,  so  as  to  protect  the 
disease  from  the  influence  of  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  the 
injurious  effects  of  accidental  blows. 

Pressure  was  recommended  by  Young,  as  a  means  of  curing  can- 
cer, but  the  trials  made  of  it  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  the  re- 
port of  Breschet,  are  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  practice.  I  have 
tried  it  m  two  or  three  examples,  without  success.  In  France^ 
however,  Recamier  is  still  an  advocate  for  it.  According  to  Dr. 
Carswell,  the  influence  of  pressure  in  favoring  or  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  carcinomatous  tumors,  is  conspicuously  seen  in  those 
situated  near  the  surface  of  the  body. 

As  none  of  these  plans  and  medicines  will  cure  cancer,  we  are 
to  consider  what  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  extirpating  the  diseas- 
ed part. 

If  the  operation  be  done  early,  and  performed  on  the  principle 
of  renK>ving,  not  merely  what  is  obviously  diseased^but  a  good  deal 


of  the  substance  around  tbe^seirrbas  or  cancer,  the  resnh  wiO  &e- 
quemly  be  a  permanent  cure,  so  far  as  that  part  is  concerned.  Bat 
the  cure  is  not  a  certain  thing.  Indeed,  after  a  cancerous  tomor 
has  been  extirpated,  whether  the  disease  be  indolent,  or  paiofiil, 
small,  or  recent,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  disease  will  not  re- 
turn. On  the  other  hand,  it  b  not  certain  that  the  disease  will  re- 
turn, even  when  it  has  made  considerable  progress  pre?iousty  to  the 
operation.  Yet,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  more  recent  the 
disease  is,  the  less  are  the  chances  of  rekpse. 

Hence,  as  we  have  no  medicine  that  will  cure  scirrhus  and  can- 
cer, we  should  recommend  an  operation  for  their  removal  as  soon  as 
no  doubt  exists  about  their  nature. 

When  it  b  impracticable  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
l^rts,  it  b  a  rule  in  surgery  not  to  undertake  an  op^tition  at  all. 
The  partial  extirpation  of  a  true  scirrhus,  whether  by  caustic  or  the 
knife,  b  sure  to  convert  the  disease  into  a  fatal  painful  carcinomatous 
ulcer. 

Another  maxim  m  surgery  b,  never  to  perform  the  operation  for 
the  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor  when  there  b  reason  to  beliere, 
that  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  part,  but  has  already  extend- 
ed itself  to  internal  glands  and  other  textures,  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  original  seat  of  the  disease.  My  experience  teaches  me, 
that,  if  an  operation  be  performed  where  the  integuments,  covering 
a  scirrhous  breast,  are  thickly  studded  with  hard  pale  tubercles,  the 
patient  will  be  abnost  sure  to  have  a  return  of  the  disease  in  the 
skin,  though  every  part  of  it  visibly  diseased  may  have  been  remoTed. 

What  good  can  arise  from  cutting  away  a  cancerous  breast, 
when,  perhaps,  all  the  absorbent  glands  about  the  axilla,  neck,  and 
within  the  stemum,are  similarly  affected  ?  Where  can  be  the  pru(feoce 
of  cutting  away  an  external  scirrhus  when  there  are  cancerous  de- 
posits in  the  lungs,  liver,  bones,  or  other  deep-seated  textures? 

Surgeons  do  not  decline  to  operate  when  the  axiDary  ^ands  are 
diseased  together  with  the  breast;  and  provided  the  whole  disease 
in  each  situation  can  be  thus  removed,  the  practice  may  be  right; 
but,  certainly,  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  those  glands  very 
materially  lessens  the  chance  of  a  permanent  cure.  It  shows  that 
the  diseased  action  has  passed  to  organs  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  original  afiection,  and  that  the  system  may  be  inveterateiy  under 
its  influence.  Camper  believed,  that  a  sure  sign  of  the  incurability 
of  a  cancerous  breast  consisted  in  a  shooting  pain  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  ribs.  He  was  convinced,  that  such  pain  denoted  the 
extention  of  the  dbease  to  the  lymfrfiatic  glands  under  the  sternum. 

Is  it  right  to  operate  when  the  disease  is  in  the  ulcerated  state? 
The  answer  roust  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  parts  can  be  removed,  if  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen appear  not  to  have  suffered,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
not  extensively  affected,  the  operation  b  Justifiable,  tbou^  i^ 


chances  of  success  are  much  less  than  those  where  the  case  is  only 
a  scirrhus,  under  similar  conditions.  The  lips,  however,  have  been 
removed  in  the  ulcerative  stage,  without  the  disease  afterwards  ex- 
tending itself  to  the  submaxillary  glands,  or  any  relapse  taking  place* 
The  same  fact  has  been  exemplified  after  the  extirpation  of  por- 
tions of  cancerous  tongues. 

When  the  opportunity  for  operating  has  passed  away,  palliative 
treatment  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  Appeasing  the  pain  by  the 
application  of  the  watery  solution  of  opium,  or  dressing  the  ulcer 
with  the  liquor  opii  sedativus,  or  with  an  obtment  containing  one 
drachm  of  the  powder  of  opium  in  every  ounce  of  lard,  are  rational 
methods.  I  had  lately  one  patient  with  a  dreadful  carcinomatous 
ulceration  of  the  breast,  who  found  no  dressing  afford  her  so  much 
ease  as  the  common  spermaceti  ointment.  The  fcetor  may  be 
lessened  by  applying  the  chloride  solutions;  but  they  give  not  the 
ease  derived  from  other  dressings.  To  a  scirrhus  which  it  is  not 
judged  advisable  to  remove,  we  may  apply  soap  plaster,  containbg 
a  proportion  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  or  nyoscyamus;  or  we 
may  simply  cover  the  part  with  a  piece  of  soap  plaster  or  soft  fur. 
On  account  of  the  pain,  the  acetate  or  hydrocMorate  of  morphia 
may  also  be  prescribed.  This  practice  is  most  particularly  called 
for  in  examples  of  ulcerated  cancer.  Where  the  agony  is  great, 
and  the  disease  incapable  of  removal  by  the  knife,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  render  the  patient's  journey  to  the  grave  more  free  from 
misery. 

The  success  of  an  operation  will  materially  depend  upon  the 
whole  disease  in  the  part — every  atom  of  it — ^being  completely  ex- 
tirpated. Hence,  we  should  always  make  a  free  removal  of  the  skin 
and  cellular  tissue  around  a  scirrhous  tumor,  as  the  fibrous  bands  fre- 
quently extend  a  considerable  distance  round  the  perceptible  indura- 
tion and  swelling.  In  a  certain  number  of  instances,  however,  a 
relapse  will  unfortunately  take  place,  whatever  be  the  precautions 
taken  in  the  performance  of  the  operation.  Still  the  prospects  of 
a  radical  and  permanent  cure  are  more  promising  when  the  operation 
has  been  properly  performed,  and  strict  attention  is  afterwards  paid 
to  the  patient's  general  health.  Hence,  when  we  take  away  a  scirr- 
hus, we  ought  not  to  think  that  we  have  fulfilled  the  whole  of  our 
duty  to  the  patient;  but  prescribe  such  medicines,  and  regimen,  as 
will  be  likely  to  produce  a  beneficially  alterative  effect  on  the 
constitution. 

When  the  disease  extends  only  to  one  or  two  of  the  axillary 
glands,  and  the  patient  seems  to  be  free  from  organic  disease  in  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  we  may  perform  the  operation;  but  the  diseas- 
ed gland  or  glands  should  be  removed  with  the  knife,  directly  after 
the  scirrhous  breast  has  been  extirpated. 
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MBDULLAET   CANCER,    BNCEPHALOID     TUMOft,   OR   P01ICU8    HJB- 

MAT0DE8. 

The  ktter  name  was  adopted  by  Hej,  m  consequence  of  its  teo- 
dency  to  throw  out,  with  great  rapidity,  a  laree  bluing  sobstance, 
after  ulceration  of  the  skin  has  taken  place,  it  is  sometimes  caDed 
sofi  cancer;  and,  by  Abemethy,  was  named  medvUary  $arcamuiy 
bom  its  resemblance  to  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain.  It 
is,  in  fact,  rery  similar  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  in  all  cheaii- 
cal  and  physical  properties.  Most  commonly  it  presents  itself  in 
masses,  containec  in  fine  membranous  partitions:  but  it  has  three 
varieties,  as  originally  pointed  out  by  Laennec.  The  first  is  the 
eneystedy  which  varies  from  the  size  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  an  apple. 
The  unencytted,  which  may  be  very  small,  but,  in  other  instances, 
obtains  the  magnitude  of  a  child's  head.  Its  exterior  is  not  so  ir* 
regular  as  that  of  the  encysted,  though  divided  into  lobules,  with 
fissures  between  them.  The  injUtrated  or  diffused^  consists  of 
masses,  which  are  not  circumscribed,  and  the  medullary  substance 
presents  a  diversified  appearance,  in  consequence  of  its  being  blend- 
ed in  various  proportions  with  the  tissues  amongst  which  it  is  pro* 
duced.  Tt  is  generally  of  the  same  consistence  as  the  cerebral  me- 
dulla; but  sometimes  much  softer.  It  varies  also  in  color:  in  some 
instances,  it  is  quite  white;  in  others  light  red;  and  it  has  occasion- 
ally been  found  to  be  of  a  deep  red  color.  A  section  of  the  tumor 
exinbfts  numerous  bloody  points.  A  vascular  organisation  is  con- 
spicuous in  it,  and  as  the  coats  of  its  vessek  are  remarkably  deli- 
cate, the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them  is  readily  interrupt- 
ed; hemorrhage  from  cougestive  rupture  takes  place;  and  the  efilus- 
ed  blood  is  mixed  with  the  brain-like  matter.*  When  superficial, 
medullary  cancer  begins  as  a  colorless  swelling,  soft  and  elastic  tb 
the  touch,  unless  bound  down  by  a  fascia,  in  which  case  it  has  u 
firm  tense  feel.  When  immediately  subcutaneous,  it  is  elastic,  and 
hence  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  tumor  containing  fluid.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  testicle,  it  is  fi'equently  supposed  at  first  to  be  hydrocele. 

Like  cancer  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  to  the  absorbent  glands, 
which  become  converted  into  a  similar  substance.  In  every  sense 
of  the  expression,  it  is  a  new  formation,  an  adventitious  growth, 
whether  situated  in  the  ceUular  membrane,  in  the  tissue  of  the  mus- 
cles, in  that  of  the  viscera,  or  within  the  orbit,  or  in  any  cavity  or 
on  any  surface  of  the  body.  When  it  occurs  in  deep-seated  parts, 
it  has  an  invariable  tendency  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface,  and 
when  this  happens,  a  considerable  swelling  arises,  the  skin  at  length 

*  See  Canwell'f  Dliiftratioiifl  of  the  Elem.  Forme  of  Dkeaie;  Faee.  2. 


becomes  thin  and  discolored,  and  from  being  at  first  smooth,  now 
projects  irregularly;  openings  are  formed  in  these  proiections,  and 
a  medullary  growth  springs  up,  which  sometimes  bleeds  profusely. 
It  is  only  at  this  period  of  the  disease  that  the  name  of  fungus  hse- 
matodes  is  at  all  applicable;  and  even  now  it  is  not  very  correct,  as 
the  mass  is  not  a  lungus,  but  a  substance  of  medullary  consistence. 
Medullary  cancer  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  rarely 
confined  to  one  organ.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  eye,  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder, 
the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  the  mammas,  the  mesenteric  glands,  the 
dura  mater,  the  bones,  and  the  thyroid  gland,  of  which  there  is  a 
fine  specimen  in  Mr.  LangstafT's  museum.  It  may  commence  in 
almost  every  texture,  or  upon  any  surface.  Sometimes  it  origi- 
nates in  the  antrum,  from  which  it  may  extend  to  the  brain,  through 
the  orbit,  or  outwards  through^  the  cheek,  or  into  the  mouth,  or 
nose. 

An  early  symptom  of  this  terrible  and  unfortimately  common 
disease,  is  a  wan,  pale  complexion,  such  as  is  remarkably  indicative 
of  what  may  be  termed  a  fatal  organic  disease.  The  patient  gene- 
rally  dies  hectic.  One  of  its  differences  from  scirrhous  cancer  is, 
that  it  contains  within  its  substance  no  ligamentous  bands,  nor  cen- 
tral hard  nucleus,  but  consists  of  a  soft  pulpy  matter  contained  with- 
in the  septa,  composed  of  a  fine  delicate  membrane.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  see  its  structure  well,  we  should  subject  it  to  maceration 
or  the  action  of  alkalies.  A  scirrhous  tumor  is^eneraUy  firm,  hard, 
and  incompressible  from  the  very  first;  whereas  there  is  a  softness 
and  elasticity  about  fungus  hsmatodes,  at  once  constituting  quite 
a  difi^erent  character.  The  parts  in  this  latter  disease  are  not  de- 
stroyed by  ulceration,  as  in  cancer;  but,  after  the  skin  has  ulcerat- 
ed, a  medullary  bleeding  substance  protrudes.  While  the  new  de- 
posit in  scirrhous  cancer,  abo,  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  become 
organized,  that  of  medullary  cancer  exhibits  a  greater  or  lesser  dispo-' 
sition  to  become  so.  Fungus  hsraatodes  frequently  attacks  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys  and  lungs,  primarily;  whereas  it  is  al- 
leged by  some  pathologists,  that  scirrhous  cancer  only  attacks  these 
organs  secondarily;  ^  point,  however,  deserving  of  further  investi- 
gation. Medullary  cancer  is  not  uncommon  in  young  subjects,  and 
persons  below  the  middle  age;  whereas  cancer  chiefly  attacks  indi- 
viduals between  the  ages  ot  forty-five  and  fifty,  or  older  persons. 
With  regard  to  the  treatment,  we  know  of  no  medicine  that  will 
correct  the  state  of  the  constitution  upon  which  this  disease  de-^ 
pends.  The  only  chance  of  curing  it,  is  by  the  removal  of  the 
tumor  at  an  early  period  of  its  formation,  before  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  other  parts  have  become  aflected.  Thus,  if  the  disease 
has  extended  up  the  spermatic  cord,  or  to  the  lumbar  glands,  cas- 
tration will  be  of  no  avail.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  viscera  gene-* 
rally  become  diseased  much  sooner  in  medullary  tumors  externally 


situated,  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  am  now  speaking  of  that 
form  of  tbem,  which  comes  under  the  care  of  surgeons,  where  the 
surface  of  the  body,  or  the  limbs,  are  the  seats  of  the  disease. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  general  failure  of  operations;  and  induces 
many  judicious  surgeons  to  condemn  them  altogether. 

Notwithstanding  there  is  every  reason  for  beliering  medullary 
cancer  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  we  find,  that  after  an  ope- 
ration, there  is  usually  even  a  greater  disposition  to  relapse,  than  is 
manifested  in  examples  of  scirrhus  and  cancer,  experience  occa- 
sionaUy  brings  forward  cases  fonning  exceptions  to  this  statement. 
I  removed  a  testicle  afiected  with  fungus  hsematodes  from  a  man  in 
Newton  Street,  Holbom,  who  recovered,  and  continued  well  a  loi^ 
while  afterwards;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  same  disease  in 
the  eyes,  breast,  and  limbs,  being  effectually  extirpated  by  opera- 
tion, without  being  followed  by  any  return  of  the  complaint.  Un- 
fortunately, the  contrary  more  generally  happens,  so  that  the  prc^- 
nosis  should  be  qualified  by  a  reference  to  this  important  fact. 


MELANOSIS. 

The  black  cancer  of  Dupujrtren,  the  melanoma  of  Professor 
Carswell,  is  characterised  by  the  formation  of  a  brownish,  deep 
blue  or  black  inorganic  matter  in  various  textures  and  cavities  of 
the  body,  especially,  those  lined  by  a  serous  membrane.  The 
shades  of  its  color  vary  in  different  examples,  sometimes  presenting 
only  a  yellowish  or  light  brown,  sometimes  a  dark  brown,  and  fre- 
quently the  deepest  black. 

The  scientific  arrangement  of  melanotic  diseases,  partly  suggest- 
ed by  Bayle  and  Laennec,  but  improved  by  the  labors  of  Breschet 
and  Carswell,  seems  to  me  to  convey  the  most  correct  idea  of  their 
principal  varieties.  Thus,  melanosis  is  divided  by  the  latter  patho- 
logist into  true  and  spurious;  the  first  comprising  those  cases,  in 
which  the  formations  or  products  depend  on  a  change  taking  place 
in  the  process  of  secretion,  whence  the  natural  color  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body  are  derived;  the  second  comprehending  cases,  in 
which  either  a  carbonaceous  matter  has  been  introduced  from  with- 
out, or  in  which  the  appearances  are  owing  to  the  action  of  chemi- 
cal agents  on  the  blood,  or  to  the  mere  stagnation  of  the  latter  fluid. 
According  to  Professor  Carswell,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  true 
melanosis  is  the  serous  tissue,  more  especially  where  this  constitutes 
the  cellular  element  of  organs.  Here  the  melanotic  matter  is  form- 
ed after  the  manner  of  secretion^  accumulates  in  the  cells,  of  which 
the  serous  tissue  is  composed,  and  gradually  acquires  the  form  of 
tumors  of  various  sizes.  A  similar  mode  of  formation  of  this  mat- 
ter takes  place  much  more  conspicuously  in  loose  cellular  tissue, 
and  particularly  on  extensive  serous  surfaces,  like  tlK>se  of  the 


pleura  and  peritoneum.*  Another  mode  of  formation  is  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Carswell,  where  the  melanotic  matter  is  deposited  in 
the  substance,  or  molecular  structure  of  organs,  after  the  manner  of 
ntUrition;  and,  lastly,  as  he  has  further  explained,  the  melanotic 
matter,  like  that  of  cancer,  or  medullary  sarcoma,  is  sometimes 
formed  in  the  blood,  chiefly  in  the  venous  capillaries,  and  under 
circumstances  which  show  that  it  must  have  been  formed  in  these 
vessels.  There  are  not  less  than  four  modifications  of  true  me- 
lanosis. 

1.  Punctiform  melanosis,  the  milanose  infiUrH  of  Laennec,  in 
which  the  black  coloring  matter  appears  in  the  shape  of  minute 
points,  or  dots,  either  grouped  together  in  a  small  space,  or  scatter- 
ed irregularly  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface.  These  ap- 
pearances are  most  frequently  exhibited  in  the  liver,  and,  when  a 
section  is  made  of  it,  the  surface  seems  as  if  it  had  been  sprinkled 
with  soOt  or  coal  dust. 

2.  Tuberiform  melanosis,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  an- 
swers to  the  concretions  milaniques  of  French  pathologists.  Some- 
times the  tumor  is  not  larger  than  a  millet  seed,  but  occasionally  it 
IS  equal  in  bulk  to  a  child's  head,  or  even  of  more  considerable  di- 
mensions. Of  this  size,  however,  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  horse; 
for,  in  the  human  subject,  we  rarely  meet  with  an  instance  of  its 
exceeding  the  size  of  an  egg  or  an  orange,  and  commonly  it  is  much 
smaller.  It  is  in  the  loose  cellular  and  adipous  tissues  that  melano- 
tic tumors  are  disposed  to  attain  extraordinary  magnitude.  Their 
great  size  seems  to  depend  upon  the  agglomeration  of  numerous 
small  tumors.  According  to  Professor  Carswell,  when  the  tumor 
is  single,  it  is  always  of  a  globular  or  ovoid  shape,  but,  in  the  con- 
trary circumstance,  lobulated.  In  compound  tissues,  he  has  ob- 
served it  to  be  most  frequently  a  singk  tumor,  but  in  the  cellular 
and  adipous  tissues  aggregated.  In  the  liver,  single  melanotic  tu- 
mors oi  large  size  are  more  common  than  in  any  other  organ  of 
compound  structure.  Melanotic  tumors  may  be  either  encysted  or 
vnthout  a  cyst;  the  encysted  being  chiefly  met  with  in  the  cellular 
and  adipous  tissues*  The  tuberiform  melanosis  of  Professor  Cars* 
weU,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  cellular  and  adipous  tissues, 
or  parts  abounding  in  them,  but  may  occur  on  the  surface  of  the 
peritoneum,  or  that  of  the  pleura. 

3.  Stratiform  melanosis,  the  milanose  membraniforme  of  Laen- 
nec, occurs  only  on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes.  In  its  first 
stage,  the  part  seems  merely  stained  with  the  melanotic  matter;  in 
the  second,  a  distinct  layer  of  this  substance  is  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  serous  membrane.  Its  consistence  is  generally  that 
of  jelly,  and,  as  it  is  enclosed  either  in  a  soft  spongy  cellular  tissue, 
or  fine  transparent  serous  membrane  of  new  formation;  it  has  a  pul- 
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py  feel,  but  is  not  remayed  bjr  the  finger  or  scalpel  passed  OFer  it, 
unless  some  force  is  employed.  In  certain  cases,  it  forms  a  black 
coating,  in  appearance  very  much  like  what  is  produced  by  Indian 
ink. 

vA.  Liquifarm  melanoiiiy  the  last  of  Dr.  Carswell's  species  of 
true  melanosis,  tbe  milanose  liquide  of  Breschet,  may  occur  in 
natural  or  accidental  carities,  and  also  within  a  melanotic  tumor  it- 
self, in  consequence  of  what  French  pathologists  describe  as  the 
softening  proeesi  in  the  centre.  The  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  pe- 
ritoneum are  the  chief  natural  cavities,  m  which  the  liquiform  me- 
lanosis presents  itself,  and  here  only  in  small  quantity.  What  has 
been  described  as  this  form  of  melanosis  in  mucous  cavities,  seems 
to  Dr.  Carswell  to  be  owing  to  the  changed  color  of  the  blood,  ei- 
ther effused  in  such  cavities,  or  contained  in  its  proper  vessek,  and 
acted  upon  by  some  external  chemical  agent,  consequently  they  are 
spurious  cases.  Ovarial  cysts  furnish  the  best  examples  of  acct- 
denial  caviiiesy  in  which  liquiform  melanosis  is  sometimes  seen. 
The  consistence  of  melanosis  is  exceedingly  diversified.  In  the 
large  cavities,  it  is  never  solid;  in  the  cellular  and  adipous.  tissues 
one  or  two  cells  may  contain  liquid  black  matter;  but,  in  the  dense 
texture  of  the  cutis,  the  smallest  tumor  may  be  as  hard  as  cartQage. 

The  spwrious  forms  of  melanosis  depend  either  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  carbonaceous  matter  into  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  or  upon  the  action  of  acids  or  other  chemical  agents 
on  the  blood,  situated  in,  or  upon  parts,  or,Mastly,  upon  the  simple 
stagnation  of  this  fluid. 

Melanosis  frequendy  originates  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
or  in  the  cellular  and  adipous  tissue,  behind  the  peritoneum. 

The  most  striking  example  of  its  circumscribed  existence  in  adi- 
pous tissue  is  specified  by  Dr.  Carswell  to  be  that,  in  which  tbe 
disease  occurs  in  the  appendieuke  epiploicce^  which  are  sometimes 
converted  by  it  into  a  homogeneous  solid  mass  of  melanotic  matter. 

Melanosis  may  take  place  in  various  parts  of  the  same  individual, 
as  the  eye,  the  skin,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  pancreas, 
and  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  viscera.  From  this  fact,  one 
may  infer  its  connexion  wim  a  consdtutional  cause. 

The  bones  are  not  often  tbe  seat  of  melanosis.  In  one  example 
described  by  Dr.  Alison,  the  whole  of  the  sternum,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  ribs,  and  a  great  part  of  the  parietal  and  occipital 
bones  were  black,  more  britde,  and  of  a  soder  consistence,  than  nat- 
ural; but  without  enlargement,  or  caries.  The  periosteum  was  but 
little  changed;  but  the  dura  mater  was  stained  black,  and  tbe  pleura 
studded  with  very  dark  colored  tubercles. 

One  interesting  fact,  explained  by  Professor  Carswell,  is,  that  the 
fluid  of  melanosis  may  be  found  in  natural  or  artificial  cavities, 
without  its  being  the  product  of  their  secretion.  This  happens, 
when  melanotic  tumors  perforate  tbe  sides  of  those  cavities,  and 


pour  their  fluid  contents  into  tbem*  This  has  been  observed  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen;  and,  in  one  case,  a  melanotic  tumor  had  per- 
forated the  right  lateral  ventricle  of  the  bram,  in  which  vras  found 
a  considerable  quantity  of  black  fluid,  some  of  which  had  passed  bto 
the  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and  thence  into  the  theca  verte- 
bralis. 

Melanosis  of  the  brain  is  rare.  In  the  museum  of  University 
CoUege  is  a  specivaen  of  a  small  melanotic  formation  on  the  cere- 
bellum of  a  child,  that  lived  only  three  days  from  its  birth.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  in  this  instance  the  disease  must  have  commenced 
m  the  foetus. 

The  matter  of  true  melanosis  has  no  smell — a  circumstance,  by 
which  the  disease  may  always  be  known  from  the  effects  of  gan- 
grene. 

With  respect  to  the  symptoms  of  melanosis  ia  the  living  subject, 
the  disease  may  at  first  produce  little  or  no  pain;  but  a  safiow  com- 
plexion, excessive  debility,  and  anasarca  frequently  come  on  before 
Its  termination.  In  some  instances,  however,  great  general  indispo- 
sition, and  most  severe  pain  in  various  parts  oi  the  body,  are  expe- 
rienced from  the  first;  tod,  occasionallv,  the  patient  is  rapidly  de- 
stroyed in  the  short  space  of  three  or  four  weeks.  In  common  ex- 
amples, I  believe,  it  does  not  cause  a  vast  deal  of  suffering,  except 
when  nerves  are  involved  in  it,  or  compressed  by  it. 

The  matter  of  melanosis  is  completely  insensible —  it  is  only  an 
inorgancic  secretion,  or  deposit — sometimes  produced  in  textures, 
or  upon  surfaces  otherwise  apparently  healthy  and  natural — ^ome- 
tunes  formed  in  parts,  affected  with  chronic  inflammation — and  some- 
times co-existent  in  the  same  mass,  either  with  scirrhus,  cancer,  or 
medullary  deposit;  a  point,  in  which  the  researches  of  Professor 
Carswell  agree  with  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong.  These  facts 
explain  why  melanosis  is  sometimes  described  as  a  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  sometimes  as  having  this  character  but  very  rarely.* 

Melanosis  is  a  more  common  disease  m  horses,  than  the  human 
subject;  but  it  is  principally  met  with  in  those  of  a  white,  or  grey 
color;  a  fact,  corroborating  the  doctrine  of  its  origin  from  constitu- 
tional peculiarity.  As  Professor  Carswell  remarks,  the  circumstance 
is  also  favorable  to  the  theory,  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  melanosis 
to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  the  carbon,  naturally  employed 
to  color  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hair,  rete  mucosum,  and 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

From  the  chemical  analysis,  it  would  seem,  that  the  substance  of 
melanosis  consists  of  fibrine,  a  black  coloring  matter,  a  small 
quantity  of  albumen,  chloruret  of  sodium,  oxide  of  iron,  water, 
subphosphate  of  lime,  and  a  few  other  salts  in  small  proportions; 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  melanotic  matter  is  essentially 

*  See  Warren  on  Tamon,  p,  2S* 


composed  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  blood.     The  coloring 
matter  seems  also  to  be  a  highly  carbonised  principle. 

No  remedy  is  known  of  for  melanosis.  Its  causes  are  as  obscure 
as  those  of  cancer,  fun^s  hsematodes,  tubercles,  and  other  new 
and  adventitious  formations.  The  only  chance  of  benefit  depends 
upon  the  early  removal  of  the  disease  by  operation,  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  part  affected  will  admit  of  it.  An  eye,  affected  with 
melanosis,  has  been  extirpated,  without  any  relapse  having  followed 
the  operation  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years;  so  have  melanotic 
tumors  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  Melanotic  formations  under 
the  tails  of  horses  have  likewise  been  frequently  cut  away  with  per- 
manent success.  These  facts  prove,  that  melanosis  m  some  situa- 
tions has  more  chance  of  effectual  relief  by  operation,  than  medul- 
lary cancer. 


SCROFULA,    OR   STRUMA, 

Commonly  called  the  king^s  etnZ,  from  the  superstitious  notion 
formerly  entertained,  that  it  was  curable  by  the  royal  touch,  fre- 
quently presents  itself  in  the  form  of  glandular  enlargements  under 
the  skin — swellings  whose  progress  is  in  general  remarkably  indo- 
lent,— which  soften  very  slowly, — and  at  length  frequently  suppu- 
rate and  burst,  after  which  they  remain  a  greater  time  as  ulcers, 
and,  after  healing  (which  they  do  very  tediously),  often  leave  be- 
hind them  callous  irregular  scars,  which  can  never  be  effaced. 

Sometimes  the  disease  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  cutaneous 
texture,  which  it  disfigures  and  alters  in  a  most  disgusting  manner, 
and  very  often  it  attacks  the  ears,  the  eyes,  the  eyelids,  the  nostrils, 
and  the  lips,  which  it  thickens  and  deforms  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
In  other  examples,  we  find  it  fixing  upon  organs  more  deeply  situated; 
as  the  bones  and  joints;  or  obstructing  the  organs  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  lymph  and  chyle;  or  giving  rise  in  the  lungs,  the  perito- 
neum, and  other  parts,  to  those  tubercular  diseases,  which,  in  this 
climate  at  least,  are  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  mortality. 

Scrofula  will  not  admit  of  a  short  and  satisfactory  definition,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  our  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  usual  seats, 
and  its  ordinary  ravages  and  course.  I  may  observe,  however,  that 
it  is  characterised  by  a  remarkable  propensity  to  chronic  injlamma- 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  and  mesenteric  glands.  The  absorbent  glands  ' 
of  the  neck,  and  others  under  the  jaw,  are  more  firequently  attacked 
by  scrofula  than  those  of  any  other  region  in  the  body;  and  perhaps 
their  being  more  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  to  the 
irritation  of  diseases  of  the  scalp,  which  are  so  common  in  children, 
may  afford  some  explanation  of  this  fact.  Next,  perhaps,  the  me- 
senteric  glands  are  most  frequently  disorganbed  by  it;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  it  affecting  the  glands  in  the  groin^  and  even  those 


ifi  the  axiUa^  and  odier  situations.  Indeed,  the  sbw(xtheat  glands  of 
every  part  of  the  body  are  liable  to  scrofulous  disease. 

Scrofula  always  produces  in  the  system  a  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  chronic  abscesses,  not  merely  in  and  about  the  absorbent 
glands,  but  in  the  general  cellular  tissue  of  the  body. 

As  already  mentioned,  it  likewise  creates  a  disposition  to  the 
origin  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs^  livevy  brains^  spleen^  and  other  in- 
ternal organs.  The  most  frequent  seats  of  scrofulous  tubercles  b 
adults  are,  first,  the  lungs,  and  then  the  small  intestines;  but,  in 
children,  the  bronchial  glands,  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  spleen,  the 
kidneys  and  the  intestines,  in  the  order  here  enumerated. 

If  we  regard  tubercular  phthisis  as  a  scrofulous  disease,  it  will 
make  a  material  difference  in  the  comparative  estimate  of  the  fre- 
quency of  scrofula  in  children  and  grown  up  persons. 

Scrofula  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  certain  morbid  chan- 
ges in  the  spongy  and  cancellous  texture  of  the  bones,  and  also  in 
the  synovial  membranes. 

In  the  common  language  of  surgery,  we  frequently  say,  that  a 
person  is  scrofulous,  though  he  may  not  have  any  visible  disease 
about  him ;  but  merely  certain  appearances,  usually  regarded  as  em- 
blems of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  or  of  a  predisposition  to  scrofu- 
la. Thus  a  fair  complexion  light-colored  hair,  a  fine  thin  delicate 
skin,  exhibiting  the  minute  ramifications  of  vessels,  full  sized,  rath- 
er dilated  pupils,  and  a  remarkable  whiteness  of  the  albuginea  of  the 
eye,  a  tenderness  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  a  swellmg  of  the  up- 

Eer  lip,  with  some  thickening  of  the  als  and  tip  of  the  nose,  are 
nown  to  denote  a  scrofulous  constitution.  In  many  instances,  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  are  broad  and  clubbed,  as  the  expression  is,  and 
the  belly  protuberant.  Perhaps,  the  doctrine  of  a  fair  complexion 
and  light  hair  being  indications  of  a  predisposition  to  scrofula,  may 
have  been  carried  too  far,  and  certainly  I  should  have  been  inclinM 
to  suspect,  that  it  had  arisen  merely  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  the  greater  number  of  children  in  this  country  being  fair, 
and  having  light-colored  hair,  had  I  not  found  it  noticed  by  Alibert 
and  other  French  pathologists,  that  scrofula  is  most  frequently  sden 
in  France  in  the  same  description  of  children,  where  we  know  that 
dark  complexions  and  black  eyes  predominate.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  supposed,  that  a  dark  complexion  is  an  absolute  protection, 
for  many  scrofulous  persons  have  dark  skin  ahd  hair;  and  every  sur* 
geon  of  experience  knows  how  subject  the  negro  and  other  individ- 
uals of  the  dark  races  are  to  scrofula,  when  brought  to  this  damp, 
cold,  and  variable  climate. 

It  is  frec^uently  difficult,  perhaps  sometimes  impossible,  to  draw 
with  precision  the  line  between  scrofulous  and  some  other  diseases, 
because  there  is  an  insensible  trai^ition  or  gradation  from  one  to  the 
other.  Yet  certain  forms  of  diseases  present  themselves  daily,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  fronouncins  them  to  be  scrofu- 
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lous.  Such  are  particular  indolent  swellings  and  abscesses  of  tbe 
lyroghatic  glands  of  the  neck,  certain  diseases  of  the  joints  and  spi* 
nal  column,  and  various  tubercular  affections. 

Children  are  more  liable  to  scrofula  than  grown  up  persons,  tbe 

Eeriod  of  life  most  exposed  to  its  attack  being  from  infancy  to  pa* 
erty.  Nay,  if  tubercles  are  to  be  regarded  as  unequivocal  effects 
of  scrofula,  as  many  of  tbe  best  pathologists  believe,  the  disease 
may  commence  in  the  foetus;  and  there  are  in  ray  friend  Mr.  Lang' 
staff's  museum  portions  of  lunc,  taken  from  a  foetal  subject,  and  ev- 
idently containing  completely-formed  tubercles. 

As  puberty  approaches,  the  disposition  to  every  form  of  scrofula, 
except  that  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  lessens,  and  those  who  have 
suffered  from  it  in  their  childhood,  sometimes  become  free  from  it, 
and  bid  defiance  to  its  further  annoyance.  Females  are  generally 
considered  to  be  rather  more  subject  to  scrofula  than  males.  The 
disease  is  well  known  to  be  neither  infectious  nor  contagious;  not 
being  communicable  from  one  person  to  another  by  inoculation,  nor 
through  the  atmosphere.  The  idea  that  scrofulous  nurses  may  im- 
part the  disorder  to  children,  is  one  that  is  at  present  universally  re- 
nounced. 

It  appears,  then,  that  scrofula  may  make  its  appearance  in  almost 
any  texture  of  the  body,  and  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  conceived,  pe- 
culiar to  the  lymphatic  glands,  though  they  are  perhaps  more  sus- 
ceptible of  it  than  any  other  parts.  The  glands  of  the  neck  and 
those  of  the  mesenteiy  undoubtedly  come  within  this  remark;  and 
next  to  these  organs  1  may  say,  that  the  skin,  the  lungs,  the  eyes, 
the  ears,  and  the  spongy  parts  of  the  bones,  are  most  frequently 
the  seats  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Scrofulous  inflammation  is  generally  remarkable  for  tbe  slowness 
and  indolence  of  its  character.  Its  attack  is  always  more  insidious, 
and  its  progress  much  slower,  than  the  invasion  and  advance  ojf 
phlegmonous  inflammation.  The  acute  pain,  the  throbbing,  ibe 
firm  circumscribed  swelling,  the  bright  red  color,  and  the  quickness 
of  the  changes,  which  attend  all  simple  healthy  inflammations,  may 
l>e  said  to  be  absent  from  scrofulous  inflammation  as  it  tnost  usually 
presents  itself.  Neither  does  scrofulous  inflammation,  when  situated 
m  a  Ijrmpbatic  gland,  or  any  ordinary  texture,  commonly  produce  at 
first  any  febrile  disturbance;  yet,  when  scrofula  makes  progress,  or 
attacks  organs  of  great  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  or  ex- 
tends its  ravages  to  the  large  joints,  the  degree  of  constitutional  de- 
drangemeiit  and  of  hectic  is  often  such  as  to  form  a  state  of  consider^ 
able  and  urgent  danger. 

Scrofulous  inflammation  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  often  be- 
gins with  a  soft  swelling  of  the  part  affected,  which  is  frequently  one 
of  tbe  lymphatic  glands.  The  covering  of  the  gland  becomes  slight- 
ly thickened,  and  the  gland  itself  has  a  doughy  feel.  As  the  swel- 
faig  increases,  k  becomes  more  elastic,  or  even  commonicates  the 


sense  of  a  fluctuation;  and,  in  this  stage,  a  degree  of  induration  is 
geoerally  noticed  under  and  around  the  tumor,  with  a  more  or  less 
red  or  livid  color  of  the  skin.     If  a  puncture  be  now  made  in  the 
swelling,  a  thin  fluid  is  discharged,  mixed  with  flakes  of  a  curdy  sub- 
stance, composed  of  albumen,  but  only  in  trivial  quantity,  and  rarely 
10  the  shape  of  good  pus.     The  edges  of  the  puncture  next  inflame, 
and  the  opening  becoming  larger,  in  consequence  of  the  ulcerative 
process,  a  dark  yellow  or  brown  sloughy-looking  substance  may  be 
seen  within  it:  and  betvnxt  this  substance  and  the  skin  a  probe  may 
be  passed  freely  all  round  the  sore.     Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  cha- 
racters of  scrofulous  abscesses,  when  formed  near  the  surface  of 
the  body,  always  to  detach  the  skin  extensively  from  the  subjacent 
parts.    If  the  disease  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  without 
being  punctured,  a  part  of  the  skin  at  length  becomes  very  thin,  and 
of  a  light  purple  red  color;  afterwards  bursting  and  *disc barging  a 
thin  fluid-like  whey,  with  which  flakes  of  albumen,  and  occasionally 
pus,  are  also  blended.     The  redness  continues,  the  surrounding 
hardness  remains,  the  ulcerative  process  advances,  and  the  disease 
is  now  converted  into  a  scrofulotu  ulcer^  which  is  generally  not 
much  disposed  to  heal.     The  cavity  and  sides  of  many  deep  ulcers 
and  abscesses,  resulting  from  scrofula,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Wardrop 
to  be  covered  with  a  tough  yellow  fibrinous  incrustation,  that  pro- 
duces an  impediment  to  the  formation  of  granulations;  and  he  ac- 
counts for  the  usefulness  of  laying  open  scrofulous  abscesses  partly 
on  the  principle  of  its  promoting  the  separation  of  this  extraneous 
incrustation  within  them. 

Scrofulous  ulcers  originate  either  from  glandular  swellings,  which 
inflame  and  break;  or  else  the  skin  spontaneously  inflames  in  various 
places,  and  ulcerates.  In  general  they  are  not  very  painful;  their 
edges  are  hard,  irregular,  and  undermined.  Their  circumference^ 
and  indeed  the  ulcers  themselves,  are  of  a  pale  red,  or  purple  color; 
their  bottom  is  here  and  there  covered  with  a  yellow  curd-like  sub- 
stance; and  the  matter  secreted  by  them  is  thin.  Although  it  is  not 
the  most  usual  disposition  of  a  scrofulous  ulcer  to  be  very  painful^ 
it  is  occasionally  met  ;vith  in  this  latter  state,  and  particularly  when 
scrofula  is  excited  by  a  course  of  mercury,  or  the  ulcer  is  compli- 
cated with  dead  or  carious  bone.  The  cicatrix  of  a  scrofulous  sore 
generally  exhibits  a  very  puckered  appearance,  with  small  portions 
of  projecting  skin,  and  even  complete  bridges  of  it,  allovk^ng  a  probe 
to  pass  under  them.  The  healing  of  a  scrofulous  sore  i^  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  advance  of  other  tumors  to  suppuration,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  new  ones.  Thus  one  train  of  evils  succeeds  anothjsr,  till  the 
discbarge  and  irritation  together  seriously  weaken  the  patiebt;  or  the 
disease  fixes  on  some  organ  of  high  importance  in  the  economy,  fol- 
lowed by  hectic  derangement,  extreme  debility,  loss  of  sleep  and 
appetite,  colliquative  perspirations,  diarrhoea,  and  a  state  of  more 
or  less  urgent  danger, 


One  of  the  commcm  effects  of  scrofuh  is  t  remarkable  tendeocj 
to  the  fonnatioD  of  chratiic  ab$ee$$e$.  Tbeir  frequ^t  occurreiice  in 
the  absorbeDt  glands  I  baFe  already  noticed.  The  same  dispoatioB 
to  suppmntioii  is  also  exemplified  in  discbarges  from  the  ears,  nose^ 
Tagina,  and  lachrymal  passages,  so  common  in  scrofuloiis  bhiMren. 
A  similar  tendency  is  hkewise  often  manifested  in  the  cellular  Ussoe 
of  different  r^ons.  The  cases  termed  p$oa$^  or  Iwnbar  abscenes. 
have  long  been  very  correctly  regarded  as  scrofulous:  in  fact,  many 

Ktients,  afflicted  with  them,  have,  or  have  had  scrofula  in  other 
*ms.  Most  of  those  mdolent  collections  of  pus,  which  are  term- 
ed by  the  French  abces  froids,  are  true  scrofulous  diseases;  and 
in  many  instances  originate  from  the  irritation  of  a  diseased  bone, 
or  joint  near  them.  It  is  indeed  of  great  practical  importaace  to 
remember,  that  many  scrofulous  abscesses  do  not  begin  with  disease 
of  the  soft  pails,  but  with  morbid  changes  in  the  synovial  membranes, 
cartilages,  or  spongy  parts  of  the  bones.  Lumbar  abscesses  are 
generdly  connected  with  disease  of  the  vertebrs;  and  scrofuloas 
suppurations  in  the  hand  or  foot  are  mostly  a  secondary  effect  of 
disease  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  or  of  the  carpal  or 
metacarpal,  or  of  the  tarsal  or  metatarsal  bones.  Many  abscesses  of 
the  ear  m  scrofulous  children  are  likewise  complicated  with  necrosis 
of  the  meatus  auditori  s,  or  even  of  the  ossicula  within  the  tympa- 
num. While  the  lymphatic  and  mesenteric  glands,  the  skin,  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  and  joints  are  particularly  liable  to  scrofula  in  chil- 
dren and  young  subjects,  the  lungs  become  after  the  arrival  of  pu- 
berty equally  prone  to  tubercles,  which  are  now  set  down  by  the 
greater  number  of  pathologists  as  a  form  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Those  who  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  doctrine,  observe,  that 
the  time  of  life  for  scrofula  is  from  childhood  to  puberty,  while 
tubercular  phthisis  does  not  usually  show  itself  before  the  latter 
period,  and  prevaik  most  extensively  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-five;  that  is,  in  the  very  stage  of  life  when  the 
tendency  to  scrofida  appears  to  terminate.  They  remark  that 
individuals  oflen  reach  toe  worst  stages  of  scrofula,  without  ex- 
hibiting any  symptoms  of  tubercular  formations;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  latter  very  frequently  take  place  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  scrofulous  affection.  It  is  declared,  that  in  Scot- 
land, Belgium,  Dauphiny,  Le  Vakis,  Lower  Brittany,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  less  phthisis  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  scrofula  is  much  less  common.  These  arguments, 
plausible  as  they  may  seem,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  carry  great 
weight;  because  tubercles,  regarded  as  a  form  of  scrofula,  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  influenced  in  their  production  by  the  age  of  the  individ- 
ual, and,  no  doubt,  also  under  particular  circumstances,  by  the  cli- 
mate and  country  in  which  he  resides.  Hence  the  tubercular  yari- 
eties  of  scrofula  may  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  other  forms  of  this 
disease  in  one  place  than  another,  and  always  do  so  between  the 


Hges  of  tweuty^'five  and  thirty-five.  Thus  we  know,  that  tubef cles 
and  other  scrofulous  dbeases  more  frequently  exist  together  than  is 
sometimes  imagined. 

Tubercles  or  tubercular  formations  consist  of  a  greyish  semi- 
transparent  caseous,  inorganic  substance,  and  in  their  smallest  size 
are  not  larger  than  a  millet  seed;  but  by  agglomeration  often  pro- 
duce much  larger  masses.  In  time,  they  become  softened,  and 
this  change  is  followed  by  suppuration.  As  they  are  often  exten- 
sively disseminated  in  the  lungs,  they  destroy  the  original  texture  of 
these  organs,  which  become  disqualified  for  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  respiration.  The  matter  formed  in  the  situation  of  tuber- 
cles, termed  vomice,  making  its  way  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchi,  is  coughed  up  from  the  trachea,  occasionally  mixed  with 
blood.  Pulmonary  phthisis  is  thus  really  a  scrofulous  disease. 
But  the  lungs  are  not  the  only  viscera,  in  which  scrofulous  tuber- 
cles frequently  occur,  for  they  are  met  with  in  the  spleen,  peritone- 
um, intestines,  brain,  and  liver. 

Tubercles,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  at  present  mostly  re- 
garded as  effects  of  scrofula,  and  though  Dr.  Abercrombie  detected 
some  differences  between  the  constituent  parts  of  scrofulous  glands 
and  pubnonary  tubercles,  Professor  Carswell  tells  us,  in  his  lUustra- 
tbns  of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  tliat  he  detected  the  tu- 
bercular deposit  in  abundance  both  in  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  those 
of  the  mesentery,  when  the  seat  of  scrofulous  disease.  It  may  ex- 
ist in  the  tissues  in  an  infiltrated  state,  as  in  the  bones  and  around 
the  joints;  and  although  the  character  of  the  affection  does  not 
change,  the  name  of  the  tubercle  is  here  no  longer  assigned  to  it.^ 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  frequently  attacked  by  scrofula  in  a 
secondary  way.  Thus,  in  children  afflicted  with  porrigo,  the  glands 
under  the  ear  and  lower  jaw  after  a  time  inflame,  and,  if  the  consti- 
tution be  scrofulous,  they  will  become  the  seat  of  strumous  disease* 
They  may  also  swell  from  the  irritation  of  catarrh  and  sore  throat. 
When  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  become  diseased,  it  is  often  in 
consequence  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels.  Xhe  glands  in  the  groin  and  armpit  frequently  swell,  as 
the  consequence  of  disease  in  the  adjoining  limb,  and  where  a  ten- 
dency to  scrofula  prevails,  such  swelling  will  be  so  influenced  by 
this  condition  of  the  system,  as  to  become  a  tedious  scrofulous  ab- 
scess or  ulcer. 

That  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  original  or  acquired,  must 
be  a  predisposing  cause  of  scrofula^  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
difficult  as  it  is  to  define  precisely  what  the  nature  of  such  peculiar- 
ity may  be.  According  to  some  pathologists,  there  is  an  undue 
preponderance  of  the  white  over  the  red  tissues,  or,  as  Portal  sup- 
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posed,  a  deficiency  of  red  blood  in  relation  to  die  great  qoanlitj  of 
colorless  fluids  in  the  vessels.  Baudeloqo  ascribed  tbe  disease  to 
^  some  imperfection  in  the  original  preparation  of  tbe  blood;  Bordeo 
'  to  derangement  ra  the  nutriticHi  of  tbe  different  textures  of  die  body. 
An  individual,  originally  free  from  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  but  after- 
wards exposed  to  certain  noxious  influences,  may  become  tbe  sub- 
ject of  scrofula;  indeed,  under  certain  circumstances,  scrofula  any 
perhaps  aflect  any  kind  of  constitution. 

What  is  called  a  scrofulow  eotuftfitfton,  is  not  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  the  same  appearances.  Some  individuals  have  a  pallid 
countenance,  a  deficient  proportion  of  vessels  filled  with  red  blood, 
and  a  redundance  of  white  tissues,  the  abdomen  is  tumid,  the  nras- 
cles  are  loose  and  flabby,  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  there  is  a 
want  of  vigor  both  in  the  mind  and  body.  Other  subjects  of  scrof- 
ulous diathesis  have  a  great  deal  of  color,  an  accelerated  circuh- 
ti(Mi,  and  a  precocious  development  of  the  mental  and  corporeal 
p6wers.  In  such  persons,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  there  is  any  defi- 
ciency of  vessek  containing  red  blood.  With  regard  to  the  scrof- 
ulous diathesis,  which  often  seems  to  be  congenital,  though  it  may 
undoubtedly  be  acquired  after  birth  frotn  the  influence  of  various 
detrimental  circumstances  on  the  system,  it  appears  to  be  referriUe 
to  the  fact  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  each  individual  has 
something  peculiar  to  himself  in  his  bodily  organisadon;  that  there 
are  infinite  varieties  of  natural  organisations  in  the  human  species, 
and  that,  in  individuals,  distinguished  by  some  of  them,  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  susceptibili^  of  particular  forms  of  disease.  This 
view  would  not,  however,  lead  me  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  a  consti- 
tution, originally  perfect,  may  be  so  changed  by  various  influences 
as  to  become  at  a  subsequent  period  prone  to  scrofulous  disease. 
Still  those  constitutions,  which  are  congenitally  disposed  to  scrofu- 
la, will  have  the  disease  brought  into  action  by  causes  which  will 
not  invariably  excite  it  in  other  temperaments.  Amongst  the  ef- 
cUing  causes  of  scrofula  are  usually  specified  various  circumstances 
tending  to  produce  debility,  or,  at  all  events,  to  leave  the  system  in 
a  seriously  disordered  state,  as  fevers  from  contagions  of  a  specific 
kind,  like  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  Hence,  previous- 
ly to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  scrofula  prevailed  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  the  present  time. 

Of  late  years,  scrofula,  and  many  other  diseases,  have  been  as- 
cribed to  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions,  litde  trouble  being  tak- 
en to  consider  fairly  whether  such  disorder  may  not  be  ratber  tbe 
common  eflect,  or  accompaniment  of  such  diseases,  than  the  cause 
of  them.  To  say  that,  in  scrofula,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
disorder  of  digestion,  and  primarily  of  no  other  important  func- 
tion, is  an  hypothesis  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of 
the  occasional  existence  of  scrofulous  disease  in  the  foetus.  Im- 
pure air,  unwholesome  deit,  unhealthy  employments,  uncleanliness, 


and  exposure  to  a  damp  cold  atmoBphere,  are  midoubtedly  frequoDt 
exciting  causes  of  scrofula,  and  sometimes  communicate  a  disposi- 
tion to  the  disease,  even  where  none  originally  prevailed.  Yet 
-  these  noxious  influences  will  operate  to  this  extent  only  in  a  limited 
proportion  of  individuals;  for  we  find,  that  in  a  given  number  of 
children,  all  living  together  under  the  same  roof,  breathing  the  same 
atmosphere,  feeding  and  sleeping  together,  and  clothed  exactly  alike, 
only  two  or  three  become  scrofulous.  Here  then  we  must  return 
to  predisposition,  and  original  kind  of  constitution,  organisation,  or 
susceptibility,  as  an  explanation  of  the  difference. 

Of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  scrofula,  the  operation  of  climate 
is  the  most  powerful;  for  scrofula  prevails  in  the  greatest  degree  in 
countries  which  are  remarkable  for  their  damp,  cold,  and  variable 
atmosphere.  Individuals,  living  in  warm  regions,  are  more  rarely 
affected;  but  no  sooner  do  they  come  to  a  damp  cold  changeable 
climate,  than  they  are  even  more  liable  to  scrofula  than  other  per- 
sons. This  is  exemplified  in  the  great  frequency  with  which  chil- 
dren, brought  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  to  this  country,  sufiTer 
from  the  disease.  The  same  thing  is  also  seen  in  the  African 
Blacks,  and  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  many  of  whom 
are  destroyed  by  tubercular  phthisis.  The  monkey  also,  a  native 
of  warm  regions,  is  in  the  same  case. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  truth  of  the  preceding  statements,  re- 
sjpecting  the  comparative  rarity  of  scrofula  in  hot,  and  also,  I  be- 
lieve, in  extremely  cold  countries,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease,  and 
this  even  in  its  worst  or  tubercular  form,  is  a  source  of  considera- 
ble mortality  in  Italy,  Spain,  Minorca,  Malta,  and  several  other 
countries,  whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  damp  and  cold 
in  promoting  scrofula,  that  patients  generally  sufl^er  more  from  it  in 
one  season  of  the  year  than  another;  their  complaints  being  worse 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  better  in  the  mild  dry  weather  of  summer 
and  autumn. 

Besides  atmospheric  influence,  various  other  influences  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  promoting  the  occurrence  of  scrofula,  Especially 
where  the  organisation  of  the  individual  renders  him,  as  it  were, 
predisposed  to  the  disease,  and  he  is  residing  in  a  climate  favorable 
to  its  origin.  Improper  or  insuflicient  diet,  neglect  of  regular  exer- 
cise, bad  nursing,  insuflicient  clothing,  inattention  to  cleanliness,  and 
the  residence  of  children  in  badly  ventilated  crowded  dwellings. 
Hence  the  frequency  of  scrofula  amongst  children  who  work  for 
many  hours  daily,  crowded  together  in  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  cotton  factories,  often  badly  fed,  and,  at  all  events,  deprived  of 
that  beneficial  influence,  which  due  exercise  in  the  open  air  would 
have  upon  their  digestive,  cutaneous,  nervous,  sanguiferous,  and 
muscular  systems.  Period  of  life  has  considerable  influence,  not 
only  in  facilitating  the  attack  of  scrofula,  or  in  making  the  individ- 


tml  less  susceptible  o(  the  disease,  but  m  detenBining  die 
and  textures  b  which  it  will  be  most  likely  to  take  phce,  if  tt  is  t» 
come  on.  The  period  of  life,  between  the  termination  of  sucUing 
and  the  arnFal  oi  pubertj,  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  tendeocj  to 
scrofula  prevaik.  In  many  individuals,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  ofasenres, 
the  whole  of  this  period  is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  attacks  ^ 
scrofulous  disease  in  the  absorbent  glands,  the  skin,  and  the  joints, 
and  very  often  it  exists  in  several  of  these  parts  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  In  individuals  who  have  had  scrofula  in  these  various  shapes, 
extending  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  who  have  been  for  sev- 
eral years  the  subjects  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  disease  up  to 
the  time  of  puberty,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  attacks 
then  decline,  and  such  persons  to  become  healthy  and  vigorous. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  this  particular  chai^  takes  place, 
and  the  succession  of  disease  in  the  eyes,  glands,  ears,  joints,  and 
skin,  is  stopped,  it  not  uncommonly  happens,  that  the  disease  is  de- 
veloped in  other  more  important  parts,  as  the  lungs,  the  mammaiy 
gland,  or  the  testicle.  Sex  also  makes  some  difference;  for,  ac- 
cording  to  a  calculation  of  M.  Louis,  the  proportion  of  scrofulous 
males  to  females  is  only  as  seventy  to  ninety-two,  or  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Lepelletier,  as  three  to  five.  This  fact  is  ascribed 
by  M.  Jolly,  Dr.  Stokes,  &c.  to  the  greater  abundance  of  winte 
tissues  in  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Scrofula  is  not  contagious.  Kortum,  Pinel,  Alibert,  DiqHiytren^ 
Lepelletier,  and  others,  tried  in  vain  to  communicate  the  disease, 
either  by  making  healthy  children  sleep  with  scrofulous  ones,  or  rub- 
bing the  skin  of  a  healthy  child  with  scrofulous  matter,  or  by  in- 
serting it  under  the  cuticle,  or  introducbg  it  into  the  veins  or  sto- 
mach. With  respect  to  the  power  of  a  scrofulous  nurse  to  impart 
scrofula  to  the  child  at  her  breast,  it  is  sometimes  suspected  that,  as 
her  milk  is  imperfect,  and  not  well  adapted  to  nutrition,  she  may 
communicate  to  such  child  a  predisposition  to  the  disease;  but  the 
notion  of  her  doing  this  by  the  action  of  any  contagious  principle  or 
virus,  is  now  universally  rejected.  Even  the  suspicion  adverted  to 
is  far  from  being  unequivocally  well  founded. 

According  to  M.  Lepelletier,  privation  of  solar  light  has  consid- 
erable influence  in  giving  tendency  to  scrofula;  but,  though  it  cer- 
tainly occasions  a  pale  complexion,  a  flaxidity  of  fibre,  and  a  gene- 
ral bloated  appearance,  these  changes  may  not  amount  exacdy  to  the 
state  implied  by  the  term  scrofula.  Independently  of  the  redun- 
dance of  white  tissues  and  fluids,  conjectured  to  form  one  of  the 
chief  attributes  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  chief  anatomical  characters  of  scrofula,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  composition  of  the  fluids  of  scrofulous  individuak  is 
more  or  less  altered;  especially  that  some  of  them  contain  an  extra- 
ordinary proportion  of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and 
the  cbloruret  of  soda;  and  that  these  same  principles  enter  copi- 


•usty  into  scrofulous  tubercles.  M.  LabiUaidiere,  a  chemist  at  the 
VeteriDary  School  of  Alfort,  has  ascertained  that  the  milk  of  a  cow, 
affected  with  tubercles,  coDtaiDs  seven  times  as  much  phosphate  of 
lime  as  the  milk  of  a  healthy  cow. 

The  vascular  system  of  scrofulous  persons  appears  by  Dr.  Ma*' 
cartney  to  be  weak,  the  vessels  small,  the  blood  deficient  in  quan- 
tity, and  not  possessing  the  full  power  of  generating  coagulating 
lymph.  The  secretions,  which  indicate  strength,  seem  to  him  to 
be  deficient;  the  fat  of  the^soft  parts,  and  the  marrow  of  the  bones 
to  want  the  genuine  oily  composition;  the  earth  of  the  bones 
not  to  be  formed  in  proper  quantity;  the  unctuous  secretions  of  the 
skin  to  be  deficient;  the  sebaceous  secretion  to  be  albuminous  and 
inodorous,  and  liable  to  dry  and  produce  irritation  of  the  parts  it 
ought  to  protect.  The  mucous  and  serous  secretions  appear  to 
Dr.  Macartney  to  be  the  only  ones  perfectly  formed;  and  he  de- 
scribes the  brain  as  pale,  and  not  havmg  the  usual  quantity  of  red 
Uood.* 


TREATMENT    OP    SCROFULA. 

On  this  subject  I  shall  here  make  only  a  few  general  observa- 
tions, because  the  practice,  applicable  to  particular  forms  of  dis- 
ease, is  more  conveniently  considered  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

A  scrofulous  constitution  will  generally  derive  infinitely  greater 
benefit  from  regimen,  diet,  pure  air,  proper  exercise,  &c.  than  from 
medicines,  which  are  not,  however,  to  be  neglected.  The  cure  of 
some  forms  of  scrofula  will  mainly  depend  on  improvement  of  the 
system  at  large,  as  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  scrofulous  ul- 
cers. But  there  are  other  examples,  in  which  the  local  treatment 
is  more  efilcacious  than  the  internal;  and  such  is  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  bones  and  joints,  as  well  as  one  variety  of  lupus,  a  tubercu- 
lar affection  of  the  skin  of  the  nose,  now  frequently  regarded  as 
scrofulous. 

When  we  remember  the  circumstances  which  operate  as  excit- 
ing causes  of  scrofula,  we  must  immediately  see,  that  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  obviatins  that  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  which 
accompanies  scrofula,  is  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  the  reach 
of  various  detrimental  influences.  If  he  be  residing  in  a  damp,  cold, 
badly  ventilated,  crowded  place,  he  should  be  immediately  taken 
firom  it.  If  his  diet  be  faultv  in  point  either  of  quality  or  quantity, 
it  should  be  rectified.  If  his  clothing  be  insufficient  to  protect  him 
effectually  from  the  mfluence  of  damp  and  of  sudden  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  should  be  made  warmer.  If  the  patient  be  a  child, 
kept  in  a  sedentary  state,  working  in  some  crowded  factory  for  a 
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great  part  of  the  twentj-four  hours,  it  Bboold  be  taken  from 
employ  and  place,  and  allowed  to  bare  the  benefit  of  a  salobrioas  av 
and  healthy  exercise. 

The  doctrines  of  the  late  Mr.  Abemetbjr  make  the  principal  in- 
dication in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  to  consist  in  the  impvoFement 
of  the  state  of  the  digestive  functions.  While  I  do  not  admit  the 
truth  of  the  theory,  that  the  origin  of  scrofula  is  essenUaUy  depend- 
ent on  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  I  fully  concur  in  the  adTice, 
that  we  should  always  endeavor  to  restore  the  natural  and  healthy 
Auctions  of  those  important  viscera  when  in  any  respect  deranged. 
This  indication,  in  fret,  has  not  been  neglected  by  practitioners  who 
lived  half  a  century  ago.  Whoever  compares  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Charles  White,  in  giving  small  doses  of  calomel,  occasional  pur- 
gatives, and  the  simple  or  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with 
the  blue  pill,  sarsaparilla,  and  laxative  treatment  of  Mr.  Abemetfay, 
will  see  no  very  material  difference  between  them,  especiaDy  wbeo 
the  stress,  which  White  laid  upon  attention  to  diet,  clothmg,  the 
avoidance  of  damp  and  cold,  and  the  usefulness  of  good  air  and  r^- 
ular  exercise,  is  taken  into  the  account.  Mr.  Abemethy's  practice 
consisted  in  giving  five  grains  of  the  bkie  pill  every  night,  half  a  pint 
of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  twice  a  day,  and,  if  the 
bowels  did  not  act  by  a  certain  hour  evenr  day,  some  aperient  med- 
icine was  admmistered.  The  plan  was  followed  up  unul  the  bowels 
became  regular;  and  then,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  relapse, 
five  grains  of  the  compound  calomel  pill  were  given  every  night  for 
an  indefinite  time.  When  acidity  prevailed,  smaH  doses  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  were  prescribed;  and  when  the  stomach  was  weak 
and  the  appetite  bad,  bark,  steel,  and  the  mineral  acids  were  recom- 
mended. 

A  light  nutritious  diet  is  generally  found  to  agree  best  with  scro- 
fulous patients;  but  it  should  not  include  wine  and  porter,  unless 
the  forms  of  disease  are  attended  with  profuse  suppuration  uid  hec- 
tic debility.  When  the  tongue  is  foul,  the  breath  bad,  and  the 
belly  tumid,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  treatment  commence  with  brisk 
purgatives,  as  jalap  and  scammony,  or  the  compound  powder  of 
scammony,  or  the  antimonial  powder  and  calomel.  Such  medi- 
cines may  be  given  in  proper  doses  at  nigbt,  and  their  operatKxi 
promoted  by  giving  the  senna  mixture,  or  castor  oil,  on  the  fcdlow- 
mg  morning. 

Tbe  bowels  having  thus  been  well  opened,  we  may  next  employ 
milder  medicines  of  the  aperient  and  aherative  kinds,  as  rhubard  and 
the  subcarbooate  of  soda,  to  which  a  smaD  quantity  of  mercury  with 
cbalk  may  be  added.  Then,  with  such  treatment  may  be  combin- 
ed, after  a  short  time,  the  employment  of  tonic  medicines,  as  tbi6 
infusion  of  cascarilla,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  bark,  or  the  infusion  of  calumba,  with  or  without  the  vmora 
ferri,  or  we  may  give  either  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian^  with 


the  subcarbonate  of  soda;  or  else  the  compound  decoction  of  sar- 
sapariUa,  with  the  diluted  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  debility,  as  essentially  conducive  to  the  ori^n  of  scrofula, 
place  their  chief  dependence  on  tonics,  and  especially  bark,  qui- 
nine, steel  medicines,  and  cold  sea-bathing,  or  the  shower  bath,  and 
flesh-brush.  If  the  skin  be  dry,  antimonials  are  used.  Mercury 
has  sometimes  been  decried  as  decidedly  injurious  to  scrofulus  pa- 
tients; but  this  is  only  a  prejudice,  apparently  derived  from  the 
notions  about  debility,  or  from  the  fact  of  scrofula  often  follow- 
ing a  course  of  mercury,  instituted  for  the  cure  of  syphilis.  Mercury 
in  small  alterative  doses  is  often  beneficial;  and,  in  scrofulous  oph- 
thalmy,  even  the  freer  use  of  it  one  of  the  best  means  of  removing 
the  opaaue  matter  sometimes  effused  in  the  cornea. 

The  tear  of  prescribing  mercury  for  scrofulous  patients  has  now, 
however,  nearly  subsided;  and  surgeons  frequently  order,  besides 
the  preparations  I  have  mentioned,  the  bicliloride,  one  grain  of 
which  is  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  bark,  and  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  All  the  fore- 
going plans  are  founded  upon  the  aim  of  improvbg  the  health  in 
general,  and  do  not  embrace  the  idea  of  combating  scrofula  with  any 
specific.  Amongst  the  medicines,  which  have  attracted  celebrity 
for  their  supposed  specific  virtues  against  scrofula,  I  have  to  mention 
conium  or  hemlock,  the  chloride  of  lime,  the  chloride  of  barytes, 
the  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  and  preparations  of  iodine.  As  for 
hemlock,  it  has  now  lost  the  reputation  of  being  a  specific,  though 
sometimes  prescribed  in  equal  proportion  with  the  compound  calo- 
mel pill  as  an  useful  alterative.  The  chlorides  of  lime  and  ba- 
rytes, I  believe,  are  completely  out  of  favor.  The  sesquicarbo- 
nate of  soda  is  undoubtedly  a  useful,  medicine;  but  not  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  possessing  any  specific  power  over  the  disease.  It 
is  often  joined  with  rhubarb  and  a  few  grains  of  hydrargyrum  cum 
creta,  or  with  rhubarb  and  cascarilla;  which  formula  are  sometimes 
beneficial  as  alterative  medicines,  but  nothing  more.  With  respect 
to  iodine,  it  is  at  present  in  considerable  repute,  and  as  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Lugol  for  mternal  use,  in  small  doses,  varying  from  half  a 
grain  to  two  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  with  double  its .  proportion  of  iodide  of  potassium,  seems  to 
possess  considerable  power  over  some  forms  of  scrofula.  Dr.  Lu- 
gol also  employs  iodine  in  baths  and  lotions  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  done  in  this  country.  His  baths  contain  about  two 
grabs  of  iodine  m  each  pint  of  water,  and  his  lotions  for  ulcers, 
AC.  about  one  grain  and  a  half,  dissolved  with  iodide  of  potassium. 


OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

LUE8   TBNEEEA SYPHILIS. 

By  the  ^^  veneretl  disease''  are  usuaUy  signified  cotaia  morbid 
changes,  produced  in  yarious  textures  of  the  human  bodj  hj  the 
action  of  a  specific  morbid  poison.  Some  writers,  boweFO',  ex- 
tend the  meaning  of  the  expression  fiirther;  for  they  make  h  com- 
prehend not  only  Myphilis  or  the  true  venereal  aieeaee,  bat  also 
clap,  or  gonarrhttay  sores  of  difierent  descriptions  on  the  genitals  and 
numerous  efiects  or  accompaniments  of  the  lattor  complaints.  Such 
writers  do  not  speak  of  the  venereal  diseaee  in  the  singular,  bat  in 
the  plural  number,  and  offer  a  description  not  of  one  disorder,  but 
of  several,  under  the  appellation  of  venereal  diseaeesy  tbe  varieties 
of  which  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  exbtence  of  different  kinds 
of  venereal  poison,  each  capable  of  producing  distmct  and  peculiar 
effects  on  the  part  and  constitution. 

Now,  if  it  be  inquired  what  we  know  about  any  venereal  poison, 
and  what  proof  we  have  of  its  existence,  the  answer  is,  that  it  has 
never  been  detected  in  a  separate  form,  and  nottung  is  known  re- 
specting its  appearance,  color,  consistence,  or  an^  of  its  general  or 
chemical  qualities.  Venereal  pus,  considered  m  all  its  relations, 
may  present  globules  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  other  kinds  of 
pus;  it  may,  according  to  situation,  be  mixed  with  other  secretions, 
norman  or  morbid,  especially  with  mucus;  hut  its  most  distinguish- 
ing property  is  that  of  being  capable  of  inoculation,  the  results  of 
which  are  characteristic  and  specific*  The  only  further  explana- 
tion that  can  be  given  of  it,  is  perhaps  what  Mr.  Lawrence  has  si^- 
gested,  namely,  that  it  is  that  state  of  tbe  secretbn  of  a  sore,  which 
renders  it  capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  another  person,  or 
that  state  of  tbe  blood  in  the  mother  wbich  renders  it  cimable  of 
communicating  the  disease  to  the  fcttus  in  utero;  but  what  uat  par- 
ticular state  is  we  are  unable  to  describe;  we  are  only  able  to  ob- 
serve its  effects,  and  judge  from  them  that  a  virus  or  poison  b  con- 
cerned. 

•  A  chancre,  or  primary  venereal  sore,  produces  pus  of  the  speci- 
fic kind,  however  only  in  a  certain  sta^e  of  it;  and,  as  M.  Ricord 
believes,  it  is  from  mattention  to  this  simple  fact,  that  the  results  of 
inoculation  with  the  matter  of  venereal  sores  have  been  disputed  or 
involved  in  uncertainty.  It  it  plain  that  a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer 
cannot  be  the  same  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  it  could  never  heal  up« 
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did  it  DOt  at  length  change  into  a  simple  sore.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve M.  Ricord,  it  is  during  the  progress  or  the  stationary  state  of 
a  chancre,  while  no  work  of  cicatrisation  is  going  on  in  it,  that  it 
secretes  the  venereal  virus,  which  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  inflammation  accompanying  the  chan- 
cre.* On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Wallace  inferred,  that  a  bubo  was 
rarely  or  never  formed,  t.  e.  the  poison  was  never  absorbed  so  as 
to  a6ect  the  glands  in  the  groin,  until  some  part  of  the  ulcer  had 
produced  granulations,  by  which  such  absorption  was  eflfected.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  and  the  granulating  process  be  a  part  of  the 
work  of  cicatrisation,  the  two  foregoing  doctrines  are  at  varience 
with  one  another;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  M.  Ricord  extends  his 
meaning  to  the  stage  of  granulation,  for  a  chancre  that  has  granulat- 
ed may  become  stationary. 

It  would  not  appear  to  be  the  nature  of  the  venereal  poison  al- 
ways and  inevitably  to  excite  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  disease 
of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  in  any  shape;  it  cannot  therefore 
be  a  very  active  and  quickly  penetrating  agent;  and  though  the  pro- 
portion of  cases,  in  which  the  poison  takes  eflFect,  is  considerable, 
experience  proves,  that  many  individuals,  exposing  themselves  to 
the  risk,  come  ofl*  with  impunity.  When  the  contrary  Imppens^ 
the  poison,  after  the  expiration  of  a  variable  space  of  time, 
which  appears  to  be  requisite  for  it  to  make  an  impression,  produ^ 
ces  changes,  not  only  m  the  part  to  which  it  is  munediately  ap- 
plied, but,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  a  given  number  of  examples, 
disease  in  other  situations,  in  consequence  of  its  absorption  into  the 
system. 

Syphilis  cannot  be  propagated  from  individual  to  individual  through 
the  medium  of  the  breath,  nor  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  apparently 
through  the  medium  of  any  of  the  ordinary  natural  secretions,  and 
certainly  never  by  one  person  merely  touching  the  sound  part  of  th« 
skin  of  another  individual  laboring  under  the  disorder,  as  was  at 
one  time  believed. f  With  the  exception  of  what  may  happen  be- 
tween a  sypbilidc  pregnant  female  and  the  child  in  her  womb,  only 
one  way  is  positively  known  in  which  the  disease  can  be  comma* 
nicated,  and  that  is  through  the  medium  of  the  specific  poiaoOf 
blended  at  the  time  of  its  application  with  pus,  or  some  other  mor<^ 
bid  secretion.  Such  infectious  matter  begins  its  action  by  exciting 
inflammation,  followed  by  a  pimple,  or  pustule,  which  is  gradually 
converted  into  an  ulcer.  Of  course,  such  ulcer  is  almost  always 
on  the  parts  of  generation;  but,  if  a  person  accidentally  prick  Hmr 
self  with  a  lancet  infected  with  venereal  matter,  or  ii  such  matter 


*  Op.  ch  p.  86. 

t  While  such  doetrinM  prevailed,  medical  writera  did  not  deem  it  at  all  indelicat* 
lo  pabliah  the  venereal  caaea,  met  wkb  in  virtmom  pnacea*  holy  abbeta»  and  p ' — 
prelates.    See  Ph.  Rioord»  op  oit  p.  94. 
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happen  to  come  in  contact  with  buj  abraded  part  of  the  skin,  sy- 
philis maj  then  commence  in  other  situations. 

The  symptoms  or  effects  of  the  venereal  disease  are  dirided  into 
the  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  are  those  which  arise 
from  the  direct  application  of  the  poison  to  the  part,  namely,  ulceror 
Hon  of  that  part,  often  followed  by  a  9u>elling  of  the  ahsorbtnt  glands^ 
to  which  the  lymphatics  of  the  ulcerated  texture  first  direct  their 
course;  the  sore  receiving  the  name  of  chancre^  and  the  glandular 
swelling  that  of  bubo.  The  latter  is  deemed  one  of  the  primary 
effects,  because  excited  not  really  by  the  poison  after  its  entraDce 
into  the  circulation  (as  all  the  secondary  symptoms  are  believed  to 
be),  but  by  its  directly  irritating  the  gland  or  glands,  as  it  is  passing 
through  this  portion  of  the  absorbent  system  into  the  blood. 

The  application  of  the  poison  does  not  invariably  cause  a  chan- 
cre. It  seems  as  if  some  individuals  were  less  susceptible  of  the 
venereal  disease  than  others,  and,  no  doubt,  those  who  are  atten- 
tive to  ablution,  after  a  suspicious  connexion,  much  oftener  avoid 
being  infected,  than  other  parties  who  neglect  this  precaution.  Nor 
does  the  poison,  when  it  gives  rise  to  a  primary  ulcer,  or  chancre, 
constantly  lead  to  tlie  formation  of  a  bubo.  I  may  say,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  latter  swelling  is  not  produced,  and  this  some- 
times even  when  secondary  symptoms  follow,  and  the  poison  has 
found  its  way  into  the  constitution. 

The  secondary  symptoms  are  all  those  effects  of  the  disease  which 
take  place  from  the  introduction  of  the  poison  into  the  circulation, 
whether  ulceration  of  the  throat,  cutaneous  eruptions,  ulcers,  or  ex- 
crescences on  the  surface  of  the  body,  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
various  affections  of  the  nose,  ears,  testicles,  larynx,  or  joints;  and, 
in  the  osseous  system,  severe  pains,  nodes,  caries,  or  necrosis. 
These  secondary  symptoms,  which  make  the  constitutional  form  of 
the  disease^  do  not  occur,  however,  with  any  regularity.  In  many 
cases,  they  never  show  themselves  at  all;  while  in  others,  they  take 
place  with  great  severity,  thouf  h  there  may  be  no  remarkable  dif- 
ferences in  the  appearance  of  the  primary  ulcers,  or  the  kind  of 
treatment,  to  account  for  this  diversity  of  consequences.  In  a  giv- 
en number  of  cases  of  primary  symptoms,  under  any  plan  of  treat- 
ment, secondary  symptoms  will  occur  only  in  a  limited  proportion 
ef  the  patients. 

M.  Kicord,  by  means  of  inoculations  with  venereal  matter,  prac- 
lieed  repeatedly  and  extensively,  has  the  merit  of  having,  perhaps, 
settled  some  points,  relative  to  syphilis,  which  have  until  lately 
been  a  source  of  endless  dispute.  Amongst  other  things,  his  ex- 
periments prove,  that  the  cessation  or  the  continuance  of  the  pri* 
mary  complaint,  whatever  may  be  the  period  of  its  duration,  does 
not  make  the  patient  incapable  of  contracting  others;  and  his  inves-> 
<q^ioas,  verged  by  Fricke,  Lallemand,  Ruef,  and  Blandin,  fully 
establish  the  doctrine,  originally  promulgated  by  Hunter,  that  tfao 


number  of  secoodary  symptoms  is  not  at  all  io  relation  to  that  of  the 
primary  ones;  and  that  no  more  constitutional  effects  will  follow 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  chancres  contracted  at  the  same  time,  than 
if  there  were  only  one  chancre.* 

In  this  work,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  iacts  and  arguments 
against  the  opinion,  that  the  venereal  disease  began  in  Europe  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  having  been  either  brought 
to  this  quarter  of  the  world  from  St.  Domingo  by  the  followers  of 
Columbus,  or  having  broken  out  from  unknown  causes  in  the  French 
army  then  besieging  Naples.  Every  consideration  that  I  have  been 
able  to  give  to  the  subject  leads  me  to  believe,  that  the  venereal 
disease  has  existed  from  time  immemorial;  that  it  always  has  ex- 
isted, and  always  will  exist  in  every  populous  country,  where  pro- 
miscuous sexual  intercourse  takes  place.  Those,  who  ascribe  the 
origin  of  syphilis  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  much 
infiuenced  by  one  fact,  which  is,  that  down  to  that  period  no  de- 
scription of  any  disease,  corresponding  exactly  to  what  we  call  sy- 
philis, had  been  given  by  medical  writers;  and  although  ulcerations 
on  the  genitals,  and  buboes,  had  been  commonly  treated  of,  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  no  connexion  was 
ever  traced,  or  even  suspected,  between  the  primary  effects,  as  they 
are  called,  and  the  sore  throat,  cutaneous  affections,  and  the  paia 
and  swellings  of  the  bones,  which  we  denominate  secondary  ones., 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  scarcely  allowable  to  infer,  that  because  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease 
in  the  old  works  on  medicine  and  surgery,  that  such  complaints  were 
not  in  existence  previously  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  relation  of  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  to  one  anoth- 
er might  have  been  overlooked;  it  might  never  have  been  suspected 
when  there  had  been  a  chancre  on  the  penis,  that  the  sore  throaty 
cutaneous  affection,  or  node,  which  came  on  subsequently,  had  any 
connexion  with  the  sore.  Certainly  this  will  not  seem  incredible 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  it  was  not  until  a  recent  date  that  some 
particular  effects  of  the  venereal  disease  were  made  out;  and  that, 
even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  better  system 
of  patlK>logy,  our  knowledge  of  many  circumstances,  relative  to  this 
extraordinary  disease,  is  very  obscure  and  uncertain.  Thus,  two 
or  three  hundred  years  hence,  when  it  shall  be  recorded  to  posteri^^ 
that,  at  as  late  a  period  as  the  year  1800,  no  account  had  been  giv- 
en of  syphilitic  iritis,  and  that  die  true  character  of  gonorrhoea!  oph- 
thalmia had  not  been  described,  I  think  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
infer,  that  those  affections  had  no  existence  until  the  time  when 
they  began  to  be  discussed  in  works  on  surgery.  Their  not  having 
prevailed,  and  their  not  having  been  described,  are  two  different 
things. 

*  Ricordy  op.  cit  p.  84. 


Not  only  are  diseases  of  the  genitals  acknowledged  to  bare  ex^* 
ed  from  time  immemorial,  but  we  haire  every  ground  for  believing, 
that  tbey  were  of  a  contagious  nature.  This  seems  proved  by  the 
precautions  adopted  by  various  governments,  to  prevent  the  extoi- 
sion  of  such  disorders  among  the  population.  Thus,  in  the  borongh 
of  Southwark,  prior  to  the  time  sometimes  fixed  upon  for  the  origio 
of  syphilis,  there  were  places  caDed  $tew9j  where  prostitutes  were 
confined,  and  received  the  benefit  of  surgical  assistance.  They 
were  taken  up  and  put  into  these  establishments,  whether  agreeable 
to  them  or  not,  by  virtue  of  certain  decrees,  made  expressly  to 
protect  the  rest  of  the  community  from  the  risk  of  catching  their 
complaints.  At  the  same  time  or  even  earlier,  similar  establish- 
ments were  formed  in  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Avignon,  and  even  in  the 
holy  city  of  Rome,  under  the  Pope^s  nose,  under  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican  itself,  with  an  abbess  at  the  head  of  it. 

In  relation  to  the  origin  of  syphilis,  one  interesting  question 
presents  itself,  namely,  are  we  to  lancy  that  the  disease  never  bad 
Dut  one  primary  source.^  and  that  it  is  to  the  mysterious  concoctioo 
of  the  specific  virus  by  one  couple  of  individuals,  that  all  quar* 
ters  of  the  world,  and  all  generations,  are  tmder  obligation  for  the 
rift  of  the  venereal  disease.  No  doubt,  syphilis  must  have  had  a 
beginning,  like  every  thing  else;  but  probably  it  has  had  numerous 
beginnings.  Various  considerations  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
(what  is  indeed  the  fact),  that  in  every  country  where  die  popula- 
tion is  ntnnerous,  and  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  exists,  the  ve- 
nereal disease  would  be  prevalent.  Mr.  Travers  expresses  his  con- 
viction, that  if  all  the  syphilis  in  the  world  were  now  to  be  anni- 
hilated, a  never-failing  source  of  the  disease  would  still  remain  m  the 
action  of  the  matter  of  superficial  or  gonorrhceal  ulcers  of  the  pe- 
nis on  the  human  constitution.  If  I  have  a  correct  comprehension 
of  this  gentleman's  views,  however,  he  looks  upon  the  poison  of  sy- 

fhilis  and  that  of  gonorrhoea  as  identical,  and  the  suggestion  which 
have  quoted  fi*om  his  interesting  remarks  on  the  pathology  of 
tbe  venereal  disease,  perhaps,  necessarily  involves  that  conclusion; 
but  this  is  a  disputed  point,  and  a  greater  number  of  professional 
men  do  not  now  take  the  same  view  of  it  as  John  Hunter  did.  The 
experiments  of  M.  Ricord  are  asserted,  indeed,  to  furnish  com- 
plete and  ocular  proof,  that  whenever  inoculation  with  what  is  call- 
ed gonarrhaal  matter  communicates  the  venereal  disease,  chancres 
exist  in  the  passage,  which  is  the  source  of  the  matter  of  the  sup- 
posed gonorrhoea.  Some  persons,  as  Dr.  Macartney  notices,  are 
subject  to  inflammation  of  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce,  after  copu- 
lation with  healthy  women.  Sometimes  a  female  will  sufi^r  after 
marriage  an  extensive  inflammation  of  the  internal  labia  and  vagina, 
attend^  with  a  purulent  discharge,  although  no  venereal  disease  has 
been  communicated.    Dr.  Macartney  conceives  it  possible,  thai 


the  transmission  of  pus,  generated  in  this  way,  and  mixed  with 
other  secretions,  might  hare  given  origin  to  the  true  venereal  in- 
flammation.* 

I  have  explained,  that  the  venereal  disease  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  communicable  only  through  the  medium  of  pus.  The  late 
Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  was  induced,  however,  to  regard  this  doqtrine 
as  incorrect;  and,  from  some  cases  which  came  under  his  observa- 
tion, he  suspected  that  the  disease  might  sometimes  be  communicat- 
ed, not  only  after  all  ulceration  and  suppuration  had  ceased,  but 
even  when  the  person  giving  it  to  another  was  to  all  appearance 
in  perfect  health;  but  whoever  reads  the  case$,  on  which  Mr. 
Hey  founded  this  extraordinary  inference,  will  perceive  how  great 
was  the  possibility  of  his  being  deceived  by  the  patients,  who  gave 
him  the  histories  of  their  cases.  Some  particulars  involved  the 
honor  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  therefore  they  might  have 
been  ashamed  of  disclosing  every  secret  relative  to  their  cases.  It 
is  more  rational,  I  think,  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hey  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  patients  themselves,  than  that  any  such  mysterious 
sources  of  infection  existed,  as  those  implied  by  his  view  of  their 
cases.  The  idea  that  syphilis  can  be  communicated  by  a  person 
so  healthy,  that  he  has  no  venereal  matter  formed  upon  any  part  of 
the  surface  of  his  body,  or  indeed  any  visible  or  palpable  complaint 
whatsoever,  is  a  problem,  that  every  thing  yet  ascertained  about  the 
nature  of  syphilis  tends  to  refute.  As  the  venereal  disease  may  be 
transmitted  irom  the  mother  to  the  foetus  through  the  medium  of  her 
blood,  many  surgeons  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  may  be 
also  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  natural  secretions, 
such  as  the  saliva,  the  semen,  the  milk,  &c.  With  respect  to  the 
foetus  we  may  infer,  that  it  receives  the  infection  by  means  of  the 
circulating  blood,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mother  herself  receives 
her  secondar}"  symptoms;  but  with  regard  to  the  saliva,  semen,  and 
milk  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  these  natural  secretions  will 
serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  I  believe  with  Mr.  Tra- 
vers,  that  none  of  the  common  natural  secretions  of  a  contaminated 
individual  can  communicate  the  disease  to  other  persons.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  in  this  gentleman's  work  is  interesting:  a  man  who 
has  syphilis  in  the  secondary  form,  provided  he  be  free  from  all  af- 
fections of  the  genitals,  will  communicate  no  taint  to  his  progeny, 
any  more  than  to  his  wife;  but  a  healthy  wet  nurse,  getting  a  sore 
nipple  in  consequence  of  suckling  a  pocky  child,  and  having  secon- 
dary symptoms,  will  communicate  the  disease  to  the  foetus  with 
which  she  may  become  pregnant.  Now  this  is  agreeable  to  the  us- 
ually received  opinions,  that  the  blood  will  contaminate  the  embryo, 
though  all  genital  sores  may  be  absent,  and  though  the  party  coha- 
biting with  the  woman,  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  mfluence  of  the 


*  See  Macartney  oo  Inflammation,  p.  108. 
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disease  in  her.  60  far,  then,  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowlec^ 
reaches,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  disease  is  00I7  communicable 
through  the  medium  of  purulent  fluid,  and  not  an  ordinary  natural 
secretion,  with  the  exception  of  the  mode  of  its  transmission  to  the 
foetus,  which  receives  the  infection  Uirough  the  circulation,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  under  the  same  circumstances,  with  respect  to 
the  secondary  effects  of  the  disorder,  as  the  mother  herself.  There 
may  also  be  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  in  what  happens 
between  the  pocky  child  and  its  nurse,  provided  the  disease  in  the 
former  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  constitutional  modification  of  it^ 
transmitted  through  the  blood  of  the  mother.* 

The  effects  of  the  venereal  disease  are  different  in  different  indi- 
viduals; two  men  may  have  connexion  with  the  same  woman;  both 
may  catch  the  disease,  but  one  will  have  it  severely,  and  the  other 
only  in  a  slight  and  mild  form.  One  man  has  been  known  to  give 
the  disease  to  different  women;  some  of  whom  have  had  it  in  a 
lenient  shape,  while  the  others  have  suffered  most  severely.  Some- 
times the  same  individual  will  have  two  or  more  sores  of  different 
kinds  at  the  same  time.  In  some  examples,  sores  of  die  Hunte- 
rian  character  are  seen  on  the  glans  penis,  while  sores  of  other  de- 
scriptions are  close  by  them.  One  of  the  most  curious  ciroum- 
stances  in  the  venereal  disease  is  not  unfrequently  exemplified  in  the 
army:  soldiers  are  sometimes  gregarious  in  their  armors:  a  party 
of  six  or  eight  will  have  connexion  one  after  another  with  the  same 
woman.  Tn  this  manner,  several  men  contract  disease  from  the 
same  source,  and  on  one  and  the  same  occasion;  yet  they  do  not 
all  suffer  in  the  same  manner.  Some  have  sores  of  one  kind; 
some  of  another;  and  some,  various  sorts  of  ulcers;  while  others 
will  contract  a  discharge  from  the  urethra.  That  discharge,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  experiments  of  M .  Ricord,  if  capable  of 
communicating  a  chancre  by  inoculation,  has  always  for  its  source 
venereal  ulceration  in  the  part  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  not, 
some  however,  every  gonorrhoea,  or  discharge  from  the  urethra  that 
has  this  property. 

"  Ever  since  I  have  employed  the  speculum  uteri  in  the  investi- 
gation of  venereal  complaints  (says  M.  Ricord),  many  perplexities 
about  them,  previously  inexplicable,  have  been  reduced  to  the  most 
ordinary  and  simple  facts.  With  this  iustrument  I  have  ascertain- 
ed that  a  woman  may  be  simultaneously  affected  with  blennorrbagia 
and  deep-seated  chancres  in  the  vagina  and  uterus,  so  that,  though 
considered  only  to  be  laboring  under  blennorrhagia,  she  might  well 


*  Cettam  descriptions  would  tend  to  prove,  however,  that  the  ordinary  secretions 
of  the  fi^male  organs  are  sooaetimes  the  mediam  or  vehicle  of  infection.  M.  Ricord 
joins  vi  the  beliM,  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  through  the  mediam  of  coid- 
mon  secretions,  mucus,  milk,  &n.  *'  If,**  <Miys  he,  **  the  mouth  of  a  child  may  infiKt 
its  nurse,  the  breast  of  the  nurse  may  infect  the  child.**    Op.  cit  p.  95. 


commanicate  chancres  and  blemiorrbagia  together,  or  merely  one 
of  these  affections."  M.  Ricord  further  declares,  as  the  result  of 
numerous  observations,  that  whenever  he  has  had  die  opportunity  of 
examining  women  who  had  communicated  disease,  he  had  never 
found  that  a  chancre  had  originated  from  a  discharge,  unattended 
with  ulceration  in  the  genital  organs  of  the  female  from  whom  the 
complaint  was  contracted.  Inoculation  afterwards  confirmed  what 
die  observations  made  with  the  speculum  had  established.  It  is 
not,  however,  according  to  M.  Ricord,  every  state  of  ulceration  in 
the  vagina  or  womb,  keeping  up  a  discharge,  that  will  admit  of  a 
chancre  being  produced  by  inoculation  with  such  discharge;  for, 
if  it  be  in  the  granulating  stage,  it  is  no  longer  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. On  this  point,  however,  M.  Ricord  leaves  us  in  some  dif- 
ficulty; for,  in  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  137.)  he  admits,  that 
what  he  terms  the  specific  ulcerative  period  is  indefinite,  and  that 
he  has  inoculated  with  pus  derived  from  sores  of  eighteen  months' 
continuance.  f 

Supposing  it  to  be  clearly  proved,  continues  M .  Ricord,  that 
**  the  muco-purulent  secretion,  taken  from  the  female  genital  organs, 
can  never  produce  a  chancre,  when  the  speculum  demonstrates 
that  no  ulcerations  of  this  nature  exist  in  those  parts,  it  is  allowable 
by  the  most  rigorous  analogy  and  the  closest  logic  to  conclude,  as 
I  have  done,  that  whenever  a  discharge  from  the  male  urethra  has 
communicated  a  chancre  to  a  woman,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  gonorrhoea  about  the  man,  and  the  urethra,  at  some 
point  of  its  extent,  must  have  been  the  seat  of  a  chancre." 

As  for  the  Hunterian  hypothesis,  which  supposes  the  cause  of  gonor- 
rhoea and  syphilis  to  be  identical,  and  the  difilerence  of  efllect  to  de- 
pend upon  the  textures  afllected,  the  poison  when  applied  to  a  non- 
secreting  surface  being  supposed  togiveriseto  chancre,  and  applied 
to  a  mucous  one  being  fancied  to  occasion  gonorrhoea,  M.  Ricord  ar- 
gues, that,  if  this  were  true,  the  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the 
urethra  ought,  when  put  on  the  skin,  to  cause  a  chancre;  and  the  pus 
of  a  chancre,  applied  to  mucous  membranes,  ought  to  cause  gonor- 
rhoea. But  M.  Ricord  asserts  it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  gonor- 
rhceal  matter  never  produces  chancre  on  the  skin,  and  that  when  it  is 
applied  to  any  mucous  membrane,  and  has  eflTect,  it  gives  rise  only 
to  a  discharge.  He  further  observes,  that  the  matter  from  the  ure- 
thra, applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  has  never  caused 
chancres  in  that  texture,  or  the  eyelids;  nor^  on  the  other  hand, 
says  he,  has  the  muco'purulent  secretion  of  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia 
ever  given  rise  to  chancres  by  inoculation^  or  otherwise^  although  the 
eyelids  are  capable  of  being  the  seat  of  such  ulcers.  When  a  bu- 
bo has  originated  from  gonorrhoea,  and  suppurated,  M.  Ricord  has 
constantly  found,  that  no  disease  can  be  imparted  by  inoculation 
with  the  matter.     The  same  fact  he  has  repeatedly  made  out  in  re- 


hdoo  of  the  matter  of  abscesses,  bow  and  tbeo  (oBomiag  iDfluB* 
matioD  of  tbe  testicle  from  clap. 

Many  of  tbe  circomstaoces,  wbicb  bave  been  noticed,  are  adTerse 
to  tbe  opinion,  that  syphilis  is  owing  to  a  pleurali^  of  poisons;  for 
bere  are  many  different  effects,  appar^tly  produced  from  tbe  same 
source.  Facts  of  tbis  nature,  bowever,  create  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  tbe  investigation  of  syphilis, — a  difficulty  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  reference  to  peculiarities  of  ccHistitution  or  states  of 
health;  for  certainly  no  explanation  on  these  principles  will  accoiuit 
for  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  sores  occurring  in  tbe  same  indi- 
vidual on  the  same  part,  and  all  at  the  same  time.  Neither  can  the 
circumstances  be  ascribed  to  tbe  differences  of  texture  between  tbe 
prepuce,  glands,  and  corona  glandis.  No  doubt,  the  kind  of  tex- 
ture often  modifies  tbe  appearances  of  sores;  but  tbis  will  not  ex- 
plain the  peculiarities  I  have  mentioned,  because  sores  of  different 
kinds  are  met  with  in  one  and  tbe  same  texture;  as,  for  instance,  on 
tbe  prepuce,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  penis.  The  re- 
searches and  experiments  of  M.  Ricord,  bowever,  if  establisbed 
beyond  all  doubt,  would  throw  considerable  light  on  some  points 
bere  noticed.  I  would  also  remark,  that  before  any  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  tbe  circumstances  mentioned  with  respect  to  profli- 
gate soldiers,  a  minute  investigation  into  their  cases  would  be  essoi- 
tial;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  that  such  individuals  would  not 
be  in  the  custom  of  cohabiting  with  a  great  number  of  women  in  a 
snort  space  of  time,  and  not  merely  with  tbe  one  who  received 
them  in  a  gregarious  way. 

That  the  effects  of  the  venereal  disease  are  modified  by  climate, 
mode  of  life,  and  state  of  tbe  general  health,  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged. Hence  syphilitic  affections  get  well  with  greater  facility  in 
warm  climates,  and  the  symptoms  are  much  milder  than  in  cold 
countries.  The  observations,  made  by  Dr.  Ferguson  on  tbe 
venereal  disease  in  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies,  leaves  no  doubt 
on  these  points.  When  the  British  army  was  in  Portugal,  our 
soldiers  suffered  severely  from  this  disease;  yet  the  natives,  from 
whom  they  caught  it,  had  it  in  an  exceedingly  mild  form;  so  tbat, 
while  amongst  our  troops  it  made  terrible  ravages,  occasioning 
in  many  of  them  the  worst  of  mutilations,  the  natives  suffered  but 
very  slightly,  and  got  well  under  what  would  bere  be  regarded  as 
inert  treatment.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  explain 
these  facts  by  the  greater  excesses  which  our  solders  were  guilty 
of,  and  their  habit  of  drinking  more  spirits  and  wine  than  the  Por- 
tuguese; and  no  doubt,  these  circumstances  must  have  had  some 
share  in  rendering  the  disease  worse  in  them,  than  in  the  more 
abstemious  natives.  Another  question  is,  whether  the  greater 
mildness  of  the  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease  in  warm  than 
in  other  countries,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any  noodifications  or  change 
m  the  nature  of  the  poison,  produced  by  tbe  temperature  or  atmos* 


pheric  causes  ?     I  think  what  has  been  stated  wiO  refute  this 
notion;  for  it  appears  that  in  Portugal  the   British   soldiers  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  disease;  consequently,  the  virus  must  have 
possessed  sufficient  activity,  provided  the  ravages  alluded  to  were  tru- 
ly occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  virus,  and  not  by  phagedenic 
diseases  independent  of  such  a  cause.     Another  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  greater  mildness  of  the  disease  in  warm  countries  is  owing  to 
the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  in  rendering  the  individual  less  suscep- 
tible of  the  influence  of  the  disease;  or  whether  it  maintains  the  system 
in  such  a  state  as  makes  the  disease  yield  more  readily  to  the  reme- 
dies employed.     All  these  points  are  still  disputed  ones.  The  opin- 
ion, that  the  disease  is  continually  getting  milder  and  milder,  and 
will  in  the  end    cease   altogether,    has  been  entertained    almost 
from  the  earliest  periods;  at  all  events,  nearly  from  the  lime  of  its 
supposed  origin,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurv;  but,  in- 
stead of  adopting  this  conjecture,  a  rtiore  rational  way  of  explaining 
its  greater  mddness  at  the  present  day  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
every  man  of  judgment  and  reflection;  viz.,  by  the  consideration  of 
its  treatment  being  now  conducted  with  much  greater  skill  and  dis- 
crimination, than  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.     Many,  who  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  disease  originated  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  lean  also  to  the  belief,  that  the  disease  is  continual- 
ly changing  its  nature,  and  becoming  milder;  for  if  they  did  not 
shape  their  conclusions  in  this  manner,  they  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  other  doctrine,  respecting  the  time  of  the  first  origin 
of  syphilis:    because  the  veneral  disease  of  the  present  time  is 
totally  different  from  the  rapidly  fatal  and  infectious  disorder  which 
broke  out  in  the  French  army  before  Naples.     As  a  matter  of 
course,  therefore,  they  must  thmk,  that  syphilis  has  changed  its  na- 
ture, and  assumed  milder  forms.     Within  my  'recollection,  the  dis- 
ease was  more  severe  than  it   is  now;  but  the  cause  ofihis  fact  I 
should  account  for  on  a  different  principle;  in  fact,  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  treatment  of  this  disease  was 
what  would  now  be  considered  mjurious  in  the  extreme,  for  it  consist- 
ed in  the  administration  of  mercury  in  the  most  unmerciful  and  indis- 
criminate manner.  The  practice  in  those  days  was  founded  indeed  on 
a  doctrine  now  exploded,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  invariable  character  of 
syphilis  to  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  unless  checked  by  the  pow- 
er of  mercury.     This  was  undoubtedly  a  most  pernicious  error — 
one  that  led  to  the  death  of  many  unfortunate  persons.     When  Mr. 
Abemethy  was  making  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  venereal 
disease,  he  went  to  all  the  most  experienced  hospital  surgeons  in 
London,  and  put  these  questions  to  them — ^whether  the  venereal 
disease  is  capable  of  spontaneous  cure,  and  whether  the  primary 
symptoms  can  be  removed  and  the  disease  be  permanently  cured 
without  the  aid  of  mercury  ?  and  from  all  these  men  of  eminence 
lie  received  the  answer,  that  a  spontaneous  cure,  or  even  one  with- 


out  mercury,  was  totallj  impossible.    Id  those  days,  ibem  tbe  opiD- 
ion  prevailed  universally,  that  tbe  dbease  would  be  sure  to  extend 
itself,  and  could  not  possibly  admit  of  a  salutary  cbau^  uoless  the 
patient  were  put  under  the  influence  of  mercury.     However,  m 
tbe  year  1813,  in  one  of  tbe  early  editions  of  this  work,  I  happened 
to  take  into  consideration  some  observations,  inserted   by  the  hie 
Mr.  Pearson  in  bis  Treatise  on  tbe  effects  of  certaia  Articles  of 
tbe  Materia  Medica  in  tbe  cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  and  from  which 
it  clearly  appeared  to  roe,  that  what  be  stated  was  absolutely  equi- 
valent to  an  admission,  that  syphilis  would  sometimes,  at  least,  get 
well  under  tbe  administration  of  tbe  most  inert  medicines.     Although 
this  gentleman,  whose  experience  at  the  Lock  Hospital  wasunbouDd- 
ed,  may  be  said  to  have  added  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  tbe 
maintenance  of  all  the  principal  Hunterian  doctrines  relative  to  sy- 
philis, any  impartial  man  who  studied  his  book  could  not  fail  to  d^ 
cern  tbe  clear  admission  in  it,  that  a  beneficial  change  was  often 
brought  about,  in  syphilitic  cases,  without  the  exhibition  of  mereory. 
Since  the  year  1813,  the  correctness  of  the  view,  which   I  then 
took,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiments  and  ob- 
servations.    Amongst  the  investigations  to  which  I  allude,   those 
made  in  the  hospital  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rose  are  the  most  important.     The  great  question,  as  to  the  spon- 
taneous curability  of  syphilis,  was  by  him  completely  settled.     It 
was  proved,  that  the  venereal  disease  might  be  cured,  not  only  without 
mercury,  but  without  any  medicines  whatever.     As  for  tbe  core 
without  mercury,  that  indeed  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  a  new 
discovery:  the  spontaneous  cure   was  the  great  point  made  out. 
Many  practitioners  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  treated 
the  venereal  disease  with  considerable  success  without  mercury,  that 
is  to  say,  by  means  of  guaiacum,  sarsapariila,  and  antimony,  occa- 
sionally aided  by  venesection  and  pui^atives.     If  it  had  been  the 
character  of  the  venereal  disease  always  to  grow  progressively  worse 
without  mercury,  no  patient  could  ever  have  recovered  prior  to  the 
epoch  when  that  medicine  began  to  be  exhibited,  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  abundant  evidence. 

Mr.  !^.ose  bad  vast  opportunities  of  bringing  the  question  to  a  de- 
cision; for  he  could  not  only  put  bis  patients  under  particular  treat- 
ment, but  he  had  it  in  bis  power  to  enforce  its  strict  adoption,  and 
to  watch  bis  patients  for  the  requisite  period  of  time.  Now,  he 
cured  without  mercury  all  the  ulcers  on  the  parts  of  generation,  sores 
of  every  kind,  which  he  met  with  in  tbe  course  of  between  two 
and  three  years  in  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  together  widi  all  the  coo- 
stitutional  symptoms  that  followed  them.  It  is  not  to  be  undersu>od, 
that  none  of  those,  who  were  cured  of  the  primary  sores  wtthoot 
mercury,  had  no  secondary  symptoms;  a  certain  proportion  of  tbe 
men,  so  treated,  had  them;  but,  be  it  noticed,  that  Mr.  Rose  cured 
both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms  too  on  the  same  plan. 


Some  of  these  eases  were  probably  not  truly  venereal;  yet  others 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  venereal;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined, 
that  there  were  not  many  eases  of  true  syphilis  in  a  regiment  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  were  continually  havmg  inter- 
course with  the  lowest  prostitutes  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  treat- 
ment pursued  by  Mr.  Rose,  all  ideas  of  specific  remedies  were  re- 
nounced; his  general  practice  was  to  confine  the  patient  in  bed;  va- 
rious local  applications  were  used  according  to  circumstances;  ape- 
rient medicines,  antimonials,  bark,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  occa- 
sionally sarsaparilla,  were  administered;  these  were  the  chief  means 
resorted  to.  From  these,  and  other  accounts  corroborating  them, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  venereal  disease,  both  in  its  primary 
and  secondary  forms,  may  be  cured  without  mercury;  but  this  is 
not  settling  the  question  whether  such  practice  is  the  right  method 
or  not?  And  1  have  only  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  prove, 
that  the  old  notions  about  the  progressive  nature  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, till  stopped  by  the  imaginary  specific  efiects  of  mercury,  were 
completely  erroneous.  The  facts,  established  by  Mr.  Rose,  are 
chiefly  valuable  on  two  accounts;  first,  as  leading  to  more  correct 
views  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  they  abolish  the 
false  doctrine,  that  all  sores,  healed  without  mercury,  are  necessarily 
not  venereal,  a  maxim  usually  taught  when  I  was  a  student;  and, 
secondly,  Mr.  Rose's  facts  are  important,  as  encouraging  us  to 
withhold  mercury  when  the  patient's  health  is  not  in  a  safe  or  favor- 
able state  for  its  exhibition.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  surgeons 
were  actually  frightened  into  the  use  of  mercury,  lest  the  disease 
should  get  progressively  worse  and  worse,  and  the  mischief  advance 
till  the  patient  had  been  destroyed. 

The  venereal  disease  presents  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes, 
and  is  attended  by  apparently  the  most  capricious  irregularities,  and 
this  in  relation  both  to  the  primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms: 
thus,  we  find,  that  some  persons  will  have  only  superficial  ulcers 
without  induration  around  and  below  them,  but  with  elevated  or  rais- 
ed mamns;  while  others  will  have  sores,  characterised  by  a  hard 
circumference,  an  indurated  base,  an  indisposition  to  granulate,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  the  features  belonging  to,  what  is  called,  the  Hunte- 
rian  chancre.  Again,  others  will  have  phagedenic  sores,  entirely 
different  from  either  of  the  other  kinds  now  described;  and  while 
one  individual  will  have  only  one  sore  of  one  of  the  descriptions 
here  pointed  out,  another  will  have  not  merely  a  sore,  correspond- 
ing to  one  of  those  varieties,  but  also  a  bubo;  and  a  third  will  have 
gonorrhcsa,  in  addition  to  the  chancre  and  bubo.  With  respect  to 
the  secondary  symptoms,  these  also  exhibit  the  most  perplexing  di- 
yersities:  the  primary  symptoms  are  frequently  followed  by  secon- 
dary ones,  as  varied  as  the  former,  and  even  more  so;  thus,  with 
regard  to  the  cutaneous  eruption,  ^  spots  on  the  skin  may  either 
be  a  seidy  eruption,  a  papukr  eruption,  a  pustular  eruption,  or  a  tu- 


bercular  eroptkm.  The  sore  throat  also,  which  is  a  common  see^ 
ondary  symptom,  presents  itself  in  a  varity  of  forms:  there  may  be 
a  deep  excavated  ulcer  on  the  tonsils,  or  only  a  superficial  ulcera- 
tion of  them;  or  there  may  be  an  ulceration,  extending  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate,  without  affecting  the  tODsik. 
Then,  in  the  affections  of  the  osseous  system,  we  notice  tfae  same 
indisposition  in  the  disease  to  confine  itself  to  any  determinate  shape: 
there  may  be  only  periostitis — a  mere  swelling  or  inflammatioD  of 
the  periosteum;  or  there  may  be  true  nodes,  or  a  real  enlargenaent 
of  the  osseous  texture  itself — an  increased  deposition  of  bony  mat- 
ter; or  there  may  be  merely  pains  in  the  bones,  or  swellings  and 
pains  of  the  joints.  Thus,  we  see  in  the  outline  of  this  singular  dis- 
ease, nothing  but  variety  and  irregularity,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
solve  by  reference  to  any  principles  yet  suggested  by  the  many 
able  men  who  have  exerted  their  talents  in  the  investigation  of  th» 
Protean  disorder. 

Mr.  Carmichael  attempted  to  explain  some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  venereal  disease,  by  supposing  a  plurality  of  poisons;  by  tbe 
consideration  that  it  is  in  truth  not  one,  but  several  diseases,  each 
depending  on  a  specific  poison  of  its  own.     His  doctrine  is,  that, 
except  in  a  few  anomalous  cases,  every  primary  sore  has  its  cor- 
responding erupuon;  so  that  we  may  foretell  by  tbe  appearance  of 
the  former  what  the  latter  will  be,  provided  it  come  out  at  all;  or  if 
we  see  only  the  eruption,  we  may  be  able  to  pronounce  fi*om  it  what 
has  been  the  character  of  the  primary  sore.     When  these  views  were 
first  made  known,  thev  raised  the  most  lively  hopes,  that  a  great  step 
had  been  made  m  the  knowledge  of  venereal  complaints.  But  tbe  dis- 
ease in  London  is  not  found  to  have  the  same  regularity  and  constancy 
in  the  relations  between  its  primary  and  secondary  symptoms,  as  Mr. 
Carmichael  thought  that  he  had  noticed  in  Dublin.     A  primary  sore 
of  a  determinate  character  will  frequently  communicate  a  sore  of  a 
different  kind,  and,  what  is  still  more  inexplicable,  frequently  several 
sores,  each  of  different  kinds.  Certain  facts,  recorded  by  Mr.  Evans, 
prove,  that  a  connexion  with  a  common  prostitute,  in  whom  there  are 
no  ulcers  at  all,  will  sometimes  give  rise  to  venereal  complaints,  and 
then  the  disease  seems  indeed  to  have  been  communicated  throu^ 
the  medium  of  the  secretions  of  the  genital  organs,  with  which  the 
poison  was  commixed.     So  far  as  Uie  doctrine  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
goes,  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  phagedenic  ulcers  to  a  particular 
venereal  poison,  the  idea  does  not  seem  at  all  tenable.     We  hare 
seen  that  the  phagedenic  character  may  occur  as  a  complication 
of  any  kind  of  ulcers,  whatever  may  have  been  their  original  nature, 
and  that  such  unfavorable  change  often  depends  on  constitutional 
causes,  bad  health,  injudicious  treatment,  intemperance,  disturbance 
of  the  part,  and  other  very  definite  and  manifest  circumstances.     It 
b  true,  that  we  see  in  hospital  gangrene  and  phagedeoic  diseases  fitxn 
syphilis,  which  are  believed  to  be  analogous  to,  or  identical  with, 


hospital  gangrene,  dborders  certainly  capable  of  propagation  by 
contagion;  but  this  refers  to  the  accidental  application  of  the  mat^ 
ter,  by  means  of  a  sponge,  &c.,  to  the  abraded  surface  in  another 
person.  Without  such  abrasion  there  would  have  been  no  evil  con* 
sequences.  Then,  how  unlikely,  how  impossible  I  might  say,  it 
would  be  for  a  person  afflicted  with  a  phagedenic  disease  of  the 
genitals  to  have  sexual  intercourse,  so  as  to  give  the  complaint  to 
another  person.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  phagedenic  ulcers  are  communicated  by 
women,  who  have  but  trivial  complaints  themselves.  Every  bo- 
dy has  heard  of  the  captivating  Lisbon  opera  dancer,  whose  charms 
attracted  so  many  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army  into  her  em- 
braces. If  we  are  to  credit  the  reports,  many  hundreds  of  our 
countrymen  had  connexion  with  her,  no  doubt  civil  also  as  well  as 
military;  and  great  numbers  of  them  received,  as  a  reward  for  their 
adoration  of  this  irresistible  goddess,  the  present  of  something  more 
than  a  trifling  clap.  Many  who  had  an  acquaintance  with  this  lady^ 
contracted  venereal  complaints  of  a  particularly  obstinate  and  afflict^ 
ing  kind,  such  as  are  comprised  under  what  is  sometimes  facetious- 
ly denominated  the  black  lion^  a  phagedenic,  rapidly  spreading,  al- 
most uncontrollable  ulceration  of  the  penis,  yet  this  lady  continued  to 
dance  every  night  for  months  and  months  together,  as  if  she  were 
jright  in  every  respect  herself,  whilst  her  unfortunate  friends  were 
suffering  all  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  upon  them  through  the 
power  of  so  fascinating  a  goddess,  whose  poison,  like  that  of  the 
serpent,  hurt  not  herself.  Now  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  she  had 
phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  genitals,  while  she  was  discharging  her 
duties  so  well,  which  consisted  of  dancing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  and  of  another  sort  of  amusement  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  It 
is  impossible  then  to  suppose,  that  these  phagedenic  sores  could 
have  arisen  from  a  particular  kind  of  poison,  the  product  of  any 
phagedenic  sore.  Mr.  Carmichael's  description  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease is  excellent,  so  far  as  the  symptoms  are  concerned;  we  daily 
recognise  in  practice  the  very  forms  and  shapes  of  the  disorder 
which  he  has  described  so  well;  yet  we  see  various  circumstances, 
which  prevent  us  from  coming  to  his  conclusion  respecting  the  di- 
versities of  venereal  diseases.  We  cannot  trace  any  uniform  and 
mutual  correspondence  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
symptoms;  for  the  different  efl^ects,  which  be  refers  to  different 
poisons,  are  found  by  us  to  be  frequently  too  much  blended  toge- 
ther. One  series  of  complaints  is  not  to  separate,  so  restricted  to 
particular  cases,  as  Mr.  CarmichaePs  views  would  induce  us  to  ex- 
pect; for  instance,  we  often  meet  with  the  scaly  and  pustular  erup- 
^ons  in  the  same  patient.  His  account  of  the  causes  of  phagedsena 
is  totally  incompatible  with  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  experience. 
No  doubt  the  Lisbon  opera  dancer  had  not  any  thing  very  serious 
the  matter  with  her;  probably  her  natural  secretioBs  were  some-^ 
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what  changCT,  or  she  might  have  had  at  most  some  gleety  affectioo. 
Then  we  must  recollect  another  fact,  which  agrees  with  my  infer- 
ence from  the  opera  dancer's  case;  in  the  large  towns  in  France, 
it  is  customary  lor  the  Cyprian  corps  to  be  inspected  once  a  week 
by  medical  officers;  this  was  the  established  plan  when  I  was 
abroad.  Mr.  Evans,  who  was  stationed  in  Valenciennes,  attended 
several  of  these  reviews,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  police. 
The  British  garrison  at  Valenciennes,  at  that  time,  consisted  of 
four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  many  of  them  suffered  severely 
from  venereal  complaints;  there  was  at  least  the  usual  number  of 
venereal  cases  among  them  :  yet  Mr.  Evans  informs  us,  that  in  the 
inspections  referred  to,  where  some  hundreds  of  concubines  were 
carefully  examined,  very  little  disease  was  found.  M.  Ricord, 
whose  researches  lead  him  to  recognise  only  one  kind  of  venereal 
poison,  after  noticing  the  influence  of  situation  and  texture,  de- 
scribes the  varieties  and  particular  forms  of  chancre  as  being  de- 
veloped after,  and  under  the  influence  of,  conditions  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  specific  cause;  as,  for  instance,  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  preceding  or  concomitant  diseases,  hygiene,  and 
the  general  or  local  treatment  pursued.  ^^  Hence,"  be  remarks, 
^^  we  see  patients  with  phagedenic  chancres,  who  have  contracted 
their  disease  from  persons  that  had  apparentlv  only  slight  sores.''* 

Mr.  Travers  suggests  one  peculiar  mode  by  which  the  venereal 
disease  may  be  communicated;  he  supposes  that  a  woman  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  the  passive  medium  of  infection,  that  is,  when 
she  has  had  connexion  with  an  infected  person,  and  immediately 
afterwards  has  connexion  with  another  man  who  is  sound,  the  last 
person  may  be  contaminated,  though  she  may  escape  the  disease. 
This  seems  possible;  but  whether  it  frequently  happens  or  not,  it 
b  difficult  to  say.  **  It  is  incontestable,"  says  M.  Ricord,  '*  that 
women  who  have  had  intercourse  with  infected  men,  and  who  have 
afterwards  cohabited  with  healthy  ones,  have  infected  the  latter, 
though  not  themselves  diseased,  but  only  the  vehicle  of  the  infec- 
tious matter.  Such  cases  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying, 
and  if  they  were  not  common,  might  create  a  belief  in  the  sponta- 
neous origin  of  the  venereal  disease  amongst  healthy  persons,  "f  At 
all  events,  it  appears  as  if  the  natural  secretions  of  the  female  or- 
gans were  sometimes  pregnant  with  infection,  though  no  ulceration 
exist  in  the  genitals. 

Mercury  often  facilitates  the  cure  of  venereal  complaints  :  this 
is  a  truth  unequivocally  settled;  yet,  generally  speaking,  the  disease 
may  also  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  without  the  influence  of  mercu- 

3\     In  this  last  sentence  are  contained  the  sum  and  substance  of 
1  the  valuable  inquiries  made  in  modern  times,  respectmg  the 

•  Op.  cit  p,  186.  t  Id.  p.  08. 


possibility  of  dispensing  with  mercuiy  in  the  cure  of  venereal 
complaints. 

But  the  question,  about  the  necessity  of  using  naercury,  is  not  set- 
ded  by  our  being  told,  that  such  medicine  is  not  essentially  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  cure.  The  decision  for  or  against 
Its  employment  must  rest  on  other  grounds;  and  first  it  should 
be  considered,  not  only  whether  the  non-mercurial  method  is  the 
most  expeditious  mode  of  cure,  but  whether  it  succeeds  most  effec- 
tually in  removing  the  primary  symptoms,  and  also  in  preventing 
or  curing  the  secondary  ones  ?  This  view  changes  the  question 
altogether.  It  has  been  fully  proved,  that  all  the  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis  may  be  cured  without  mercury; 
but  we  are  to  inquire,  is  this  the  quickest  way  of  doing  it,  and  does 
this  practice  render  the  secondary  s)Tnptoms  less  frequent?  When 
we  look  over  some  of  the  evidence  on  these  points,  we  might  be 
induced  to  suppose,  that  mercury  ought  not  to  be  given  at  all; 
but  when  the  comparatively  greater  quickness  of  the  cure  of  the 

f)rimary  eruptions,  often  exemplified  when  mercury  is  not  given,  is 
bund  to  be  counter-balanced  by  the  comparatively  greater  fre- 
quency of  the  secondary  symptoms,  when  mercury  is  not  given, 
our  first  impressions  receive  a  check.  It  appears  from  valuable  and 
important  documents  deposited  in  the  Army  Medical  Board  Ofiice, 
that  out  of  1940  cases  of  venereal  primary  sores  cured  without 
mercury,  the  average  time  required  for  the  cure  when  buboes  did 
not  exist,  was  only  twenty-one  days;  when  there  were  bu1[)oes,  forty- 
five  days.  On  the  other  hand,  when  mercury  was  employed,  out 
of  2827  chancres,  treated  with  that  medicine,  the  average  time  for 
a  cure  when  there  was  no  bubo,  was  thirty-three  days,  and  with  a 
bubo  fifty;  so  that  here  things  are  in  favor  of  the  non-mercurid 
treatment,  so  far  as  the  primary  symptoms  are  concerned,  and  with- 
out reference  to  secondary  ones;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  re- 
sults of  similar  investigations  made  in  the  venereal  hospital  at  Paris, 
and  which  proved  that  the  non-mercurial  removed  the  primary  symp- 
toms sooner,  than  the  mercurial  treatment.  But  as  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  restrict  ourselves  to  either  one  method  or  the  other,  I 
think  that  ihe  entire  rejection  of  mercury,  even  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  primary  svmptoms,  (and  abstractedly  in  this  point  of 
view,)  is  not  rendered  justifiable  by  any  views,  which  have  yet 
been  brought  before  the  public.  This  must  be  manifest,  when  it  is 
acknowledged,  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  primary  symptoms, 
cured  without  mercunr  (not  perhaps  a  considerable  number),  are 
very  tedious  ones.  The  calculations  I  have  mentioned  were  the 
average  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  throwing  out  of  view  cases 
in  which  the  cure  was  particularly  tedious;  therefore  with  reference 
to  them,  a  determination  to  abstain  from  mercury  was,  strictly 
speaking,  decidedly  wrong.  A  consideration,  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence us  more  powerfully,  than  the  slowness  or  quickness  of  the  cure 


of  the  primary  symptoms,  is  tbe  quesdon,  whether  the  secotKhty 

srjrmptoms  are  more  frequent  after  the  non  mercurial,  than  after 
the  mercurial  treatment.  Oo  this  interesting  point  we  receire 
different  information  from  different  quarters;  one  computation  makes 
the  proportion  of  cases,  in  which  secondary  symptoms  follow- 
ed tl)e  non-mercurial  treatment,  to  he  one  in  three;  a  sec* 
ond,  one  in  ten;  a  third,  one  in  twelve;  a  fourth,  one  in  five; 
and  a  fifth,  only  one  in  twenty  ;  but  the  cases  of  secondary 
symptoms,  where  mercury  had  been  given,  were  only  one  in  fifty- 
five.  This  fact,  if  it  were  to  agree  with  general  experieoce, 
would  be  a  most  important  consideration  in  favor  of  the  us« 
of  mercury.  Its  power  in  preventing  the  secondary  symptoms 
from  coming  on  would  then  be  fully  proved  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  plans  of  treatment  here  specified  (excluding  the  effects 
of  the  salts  of  iodine,  which  had  not  then  been  tried).  It  would 
indeed  be  proved,  that  secondary  symptoms  more  frequently  come 
on  when  mercury  is  not  used,  than  when  it  is.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  are  to  give  mercury. 
The  state  of  a  chancre  may  be  such  as  to  be  more  likely  to  Le  ex- 
asperated by  mercury,  than  to  be  benefited  by  it*  Tire  condition 
of  the  patient's  ^health  may  be  a  prohibition  to  its  employ  jneot. 
Then  a  circumstance,  that  ought  to  have  some  weight,  is  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  when  secondary  symptoms  do  follow  \he  non- me r- 
Ctiriftl  treatment,  they  are  for  the  most  part  milder,  and  more  easily 
Ctirable,  than  those  which  take  place  after  the  use  of  mercury.  All 
the  experience  that  I  have  had  in  the  hospital  and  elsewhere  attests 
this  fact.  I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  mercury  is  nearly 
abandoned,  not  only  in  several  hospitals  on  the  continent,  but,  as  I 
am  informed,  in  one  of  the  principal  hopitals  in  the  United  States. 
Whenever  mercury  is  given,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  give  it  in  mo- 
deration, and,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  the  pernicious  custom  of 
putting  the  patient  under  a  course^  in  which  the  mercury  is  given 
rapidly  and  profusely,  and  continued  for  an  immoderate  length  of 
time.  Experience  has  fully  convinced  me,  that  in  no  variety  of 
chancre,  nor  in  any  other  stage  of  the  venereal  disease,  is  it  proper 
to  give  mercury  so  unmercifully,  and  for  so  Jong  a  period  as  was 
formerly  done*  At  all  events,  violent  and  long  salivations  should 
be  given  up,  This  practice,  as  I  can  state  from  my  own  observa- 
tion in  the  foul  wards  of  Bt.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  twelve  years,  instead  of  being  more  successful  than  the  pre- 
sent  methods,  often  led  to  the  most  dreadful  of  mutilations,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  lost  their  palates  and  noses,  was  infinitely 
greater  than  what  is  now  observed.  I  should  guess,  that  for  every 
such  instance  in  the  present  day,  there  were  then  twenty.  When 
these  facts  are  considered,  and  joined  with  the  treatment  employed 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  a  great 
deal  of  those  ravage  must  have  been  produced  not  by  tbe  disease 


itself,  but  by  the  manner  of  treating  it.  At  present,  the  practice 
of  subjecting  patients  to  long  and  immoderate  courses  of  mercury 
is  given  up  by  all  experienced  and  judicious  surgeons.  Common 
ulcerations  are  also  more  carefully  discriminated  from  venereal  ones; 
and  when  mercury  is  given,  it  is  so  administered  as  merely  to  pro- 
duce a  moderate  affection  of  the  gums  and  salivary  glands,  and  not 
to  occasion  a  total  derangement  of  the  whole  economy. 

Surgeons  are  also  now  no  longer  blinded  by  the  pernicious  fear, 
that  unless  mercury  be  given,  the  disease  will  continue  to  grow  worse 
and  worse  till  the  patient  is  ultimately  destroyed.  In  former  days, 
directiy  a  patient  was  brought  to  a  hospital,  however  bad  liis  health 
might  be  at  the  time,  it  was  immediately  considered  necessary  to 
cram  him  with  mercury.  But  we  are  now  aware,  that  the  notion 
by  which  the  old  surgeons  were  terrified  into  such  practice,  was  a 
mere  ghost,  nothing  but  a  bugbear.  When  the  patient's  health  is 
seriously  impaired,  I  advise,  as  a  general  rule,  the  postponement 
of  mercury  till  an  amelioration  in  that  respect  has  taken  place. 
Even  those  practitioners,  who  place  the  greatest  reliance  on  mercunr 
as  a  specific,  and  still  mabtain  that  it  ought  to  be  called  so,  qualify 
their  assertions  by  admitting,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given  under  every 
condition  of  the  system;  they  candidly  allow,  that  neither  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts,  nor  that  of  the  constitution,  is  at  all  times  such 
as  will  let  mercury  be  given  with  impunity;  they  confess  that  its 
rash  and  unscientific  employment  will  aggravate  the  symptoms;  and 
they  specify  two  cases  in  which  its  use  is  generally  erroneous, 
namely,  during  excessive  weakness  of  the  system,  and  while  the 
disease  is  complicated  with  excessive  inflammation.  Under  these 
two  conditions,  the  greatest  advocates  of  mercury  commonly  admit, 
that  its  employment  should  be  postponed.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  states,  in  which  it  should  usually  be  prohibited;  it  should  not 
be  given  during  any  great  derangement  of  the  system  from  diar- 
rhcea,  or  fever,  or  from  what  is  termed  erythismus^  a  peculiar  state  of 
constitution,  in  which  the  patient  labors  under  excessive  irritability, 
weakness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  other  evils  from  the  mercury 
already  given.  There  are  some  constitutions,  in  which  this  condi- 
tion is  liable  also  to  be  induced  by  a  very  slight  quantity  of  mercury, 
and  when  it  is  present,  the  patient  may  die  suddenly  on  making 
any  trivial  exertion. 

Although  mercury  may  not  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  cure  of 
the  veneral  disease,  yet  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  looked 
upon  by  many  surgeons  as  a  remedy  of  greater  power  for  the  pre- 
vention of  secondary  symptoms,  than  any  other  known  medicine, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  salts  of  iodine,  its  employment 
is  not  likely  to  be  discontinued.  It  is  used  either  topically^  that  is, 
as  a  direct  application  to  sores,  nodes,  and  other  affections,  or  con^ 
sHtuHonally^  being  introduced  into  the  system,  either  through  the 
medium  of  the  stomach  or  the  skin. 
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Amongst  Umcal  mercunaJ  prepantions,  toe  MMCk  wath^  in  vefj 
common  use  ior  venereal  sores,  both  primary  and  secondary.  It 
should  vary  in  strength  according  to  circumstances:  when  I  was  « 
student  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  was  a  drachm  of  calomel 
to  a  pint  of  lime  water;  but  now  it  is  frequently  made  stronger,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  graips  of  calomel  are  put  iDto 
each  ounce  of  lime  water.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  using 
it:  —  if  the  sore  or  sores  are  on  the  outside  of  the  prepuce,  a  piece 
of  lint  is  dipped  in  the  lotion  and  applied  to  them;  but  if  the  sores 
are  under  the  prepuce,  the  introduction  of  lint  into  that  situation 
would  create  too  much  irritation,  and  the  lotion  may  therefore  be 
occasionally  mjected  under  the  prepuce  with  a  small  syringe.  The 
yellow  washy  used  in  the  same  manner,  contains  two  grains  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  each  ounce  of  lime  water. 

In  general,  ointments  are  not  good  applications  for  primary  vene- 
real sores  of  any  description.  Now  and  then  the  unguentum  Ajf- 
drargyri  nUratis^  blended  with  the  unguentum  cetacei,  or  with  zinc 
ointment,  in  various  proportions,  is  employed;  and,  of  late,  the  un- 
guentum hydrargyri  iodide,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  of  the 
iodide  to  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  lard,  has  been  commended  as  a 
dressing  for  inveterate  venereal  ulcers.  I  cannot  make  any  report  of 
its  real  utility  from  my  own  experience. 

Another  manner  ot  using  mercury  topically  is  that  of  fumigation. 
For  this  purpose,  an  apparatus  is  made  use  of,  furnished  with  an 
iron  heater,  and  a  copper  tube,  by  which  the  fumes  can  be  conve- 
niently directed  to  the  part  affected;  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
this  better,  we  have  both  a  straight  tube  and  a  curved  one,  the  lat- 
ter being  particularly  convenient  for  ulcers  in  the  throat.  The  mer^ 
curial  fumigating  preparation  in  general  use  is  cinnabar,  or  the  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  from  which,  when  placed  on  the  heater,  a 
subtile  grey  powder  is  sublimed,  which,  lodging  on  the  sore,  is 
found  in  many  instances  to  produce  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
it.  I  have  seen  sore  throats,  chancres,  and  other  ulcerations,  which 
had  resisted  for  weeks  and  months  every  plan  that  could  be  devis- 
ed, assume  a  healthy  appearance,  and  heal  up  rapidly,  after  fumiga- 
tion had  been  tried  a  few  times.  To  know  this  truth  is  important; 
much  more  so  than  to  be  able  to  say  exactly,  how  far  the  specific 
power  of  mercury  was  here  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
good.  The  fumigation  of  a  sore  of  moderate  size  is  not  likely  to 
have  much  or  any  effect  on  the  constitution;  and  I  should  suppose, 
that  the  method  cannot  generally  operate  on  this  principle.  Per- 
haps, with  the  exception  of  fumigation,  I  may  say,  as  a  general 
remark,  that  topical  mercurial  applications  are  not  usually  consider^ 
ed  at  all  more  useful  than  others  which  contain  no  mercury.  The 
black,  or  calomel  wash,  is  frequently  made  use  of;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  possesses  more  efficacy,  than  several  other  astring^:it 
lotions,  which  have  not  a  particle  of  mercury  in  them. 


With  respect  to  the  btrodiiction  otmmtmy  mto  dw  system  firom 
the  surface  of  the  body,  this  can  be  accomplished  either  by  rubbing 
mercurial  ointment  into  the  skin,  or  by  mercurial  fumigation  of  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Friction  with  the 
ointment,  the  ordinary  method,  the  most  generally  adopted,  as  re- 
quiring no  machme  for  the  purpose,  is  practised  by  the  patient  him- 
self, who  rubs  some  part  oi  his  body,  which  is  frequently  the  inside 
of  the  thigh,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  before  the 
fire,  sometimes  once  a  day  and  sometimes  twice,  with  half  a  drachm 
or  a  drachm  of  the  ointment.  The  quantity  of  ointment  employed, 
however,  varies  in  difierent  cases^  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  a  scruple,  sometimes  half  a  drachm,  and,  m  other  in- 
stances, double  this  quantity,  or  even  more,  Biay  be  employed  at  a 
time.  This  is  termed  rubbing  in,  because  a  portion  of  the  ointment 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  enter  the  pores  of  the  skm  by 
the  friction;  but,  except  where  the  patirat  is  very  easily  affected, 
what  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  should  not  be  wiped  awa^, 
the  patient  putting  on  a  pair  of  flannel  or  other  drawers  over  it. 
I  ought  to  mention,  however,  that  sometimes  friction  and  the  ran- 
cidity of  the  ointment  together  (for  we  seldom  meet  with  mercurial 
ointment  perfectlyfree  from  rancidity),  will  bring oiM  numerous  pim- 

Eles,  and  even  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  then  the  patient  should 
e  directed  to  repeat  the  friction  on  another  part,  ana  not  to  leave 
any  of  the  ointment  on  the  skin.  A  few  years  ago,  friction  with 
mercurial  ointment  was  commonly  preferred  in  this  country  to 
all  other  plans  of  treating  the  venereal  disease;  first,  because  it  was 
conceived  to  be  the  most  efficient  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  mer- 
cury in  the  ointment  being  combined  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
oxygen,  was  usually  given  as  one  reason  for  the  alleged  fact;  sec- 
ondly, because  it  occasions  less  risk  of  disturbing  the  stomach 
and  bowels  than  internal  preparations;  thirdly,  because  it  is  frequent- 
ly considered  to  be  the  only  certain  way  of  getting  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mercury  into  the  system.  Preparations  of  mercury, 
given  by  the  mouth,  sometimes  disorder  the  stomach  and  bring  on 
diarrhoea.  I  have  long  suspected,  that  the  latter  was  the  principal 
cause  of  mercurial  friction  being  formerly  so  favorite  a  practice; 
for,  while  the  doctrine  prevailed,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  cure 
of  syphilis  to  fill  the  patient  with  mercury,  to  saturate  him  with  it 
from  head  to  foot,  and  to  salivate  him  unmercifuUy,  the  stomach 
and  bowels  often  revolted  against  the  scheme,  which  absolutely 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution  in  every  instance  by  prepara- 
tions, designed  for  internal  administration.  It  was  then  chiefly  by 
means  of  mercurial  friction  that  the  old  fiercely  salivating  practition- 
ers were  enabled  to  get  into  the  system  as  much  mercury  as  they 
wished;  not  that  they  did  not  also  give  internal  preparations  so  far 
as  they  could.  I  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  the  superior  efficacy 
of  mercurial  friction  is  founded  on  prejudice,  and  that,  unless  the 
stomach  and  bowels  be  disordered,  and  the  constitution  cannot  be 


affected  with  moderate  doses  of  the  blue  pill,  it  b  sddom  iod^^en- 
sably  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  uncleanly  practice.  Is 
certain  cases,  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  direct  mercurial  firictiODS, 
as  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  not  bear  ereo  a  small  qoaoli- 
ty  of  mercur}',  which  occasionally  happens,  or  when  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  more  plans  than  one,  in  order  to  bring  the  system  under 
the  influence  of  the  mineral.  Under  these,  and  perhaps  a  few  oth- 
er circumstances,  we  may  be  called  upon  to  prescribe  frictions,  as 
well  as  internal  preparations. 

Fumigating  the  surface  of  the  body  is  not  at  present  deemed  so 
necessary  and  eligible  a  method  of  putting  a  patient  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mercury,  as  some  of  its  admirers  once  endeavored  to  insdl 
mto  the  minds  of  the  profession.  It  is  attended  with  considerable 
trouble  and  inconvenience;  it  requires  a  particular  machine  some- 
what resembling  a  sedan-chair,  in  which  the  patient  sits  naked  with 
his  head  out  of  an  opening  at  the  top  of  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
machine  is  an  iron  heater,  on  which  a  preparation  of  mercury  is 
thrown,  which  is  sublimed  and  covers  all  the  surface  of  the  pa- 
tient's body.  The  preparation  of  mercury  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  grey-oxide.  Another  mercurial  powder,  that  was  rec- 
ommended and  used  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  was  calomel  that  had  been 
put  into  liquor  ammonise,  and  then  dried.  After  having  undergone 
the  process,  the  patient  puts  on  his  shirt  or  flannel  waistcoat,  and 
goes  to  bed.  The  reasons  formerly  urged  in  favor  of  the  practice 
were,  that  it  is  less  fatiguing  to  a  debilitated  person  than  mercurial 
frictions,  and  that  the  system  can  be  more  quickly  brought  under  the 
influence  of  mercury  than  in  any  other  way  whatsoever.  This 
seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Abernethy's  opinion,  who  was  once  an  ad- 
vocate for  fumigations;  but  afterwards  relinquished  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  reasons  given  for  the  use  of  fumigations,  that  mercuij 
may  thus  be  eroployeid,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  weakest  state, 
and  that  he  may  be  mercurialised  without  the  fatigue  of  friction,  or 
the  risk  of  disordering  bis  stomach  and  bowels  with  internal  prepa- 
rations, the  argument,  though  plausible,  has  not  really  much  wei^t; 
because,  when  the  health  is  seriously  impaired,  we  are  seldom  jus- 
tified in  giving  mercury  at  all;  and,  at  all  events,  it  should  then  ne- 
ver be  introduced  so  rapidly  into  the  system.  But,  if  the  plan  de- 
serves adoption  in  any  particular  instance,  it  may  be  useful  to  know, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  patient  to  go  into  the  machine  at  aU; 
he  may  turn  bis  flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers  inside  out;  and  pot 
tbem  into  the  machine  to  be  fumigated.  They  will  become  cover- 
ed with  the  fine  powder  sublimed  from  the  heater,  and,  on  beii^ 
worn  afterwards,  will  salivate  the  patient  as  well  as  if  he  bad  gone 
into  the  machine  himself. 

Of  the  internal  preparations^  the  piluUt  hydrargyria  or  common 
blue  pt7/,  has  the  greatest  reputation  in  this  country;  it  is  one  of 
the  mildest  of  all  the  internal  preparations;  the  common  dose  of  it 
is  five  grains;  but  frequently  we  are  called  upon  to  give  a  larger 


dose,  and  somettmes  a  smaller;  from  three  to  tea  grains  nay  be 
stated  to  be  the  ordinary  average  quantiqr  proper  to  be  given  in  tbe 
twenty-four  hours.  We  may  join  it  with  other  medicines,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  as  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  extract  of  coniuro,  and  yarioos  other  medicines.  It  is 
often  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  in  order  to  lessen 
its  tendency  to  afiect  the  bowels. 

Tbe  ckhride  of  mercury^  or  calomel^  is  not  extensively  employ- 
ed in  England  for  syphilitic  complaints,  though  it  is  a  favorable  me- 
dicine for  this  purpose  abroad,  especially  hi  Germany.  Even  in 
England,  for  one  effect  of  the  venereal  disease,  calomel  is  usually 
preferred,  viz.  syphilitic  iritis.  This  preparation,  like  the  blue  pill, 
may  be  joined  with  other  medicines,  as  with  goaiacum  and  the  sul- 
pburet  of  antimony,  as  in  the  fil.  hydrarg.  chlorid.  comp.,,  which 
IS  not  unfrequently  prescribed  m  venereal  affections,  but  especially 
in  those  requiring  merely  slight  alterative  treatment. 
'  The  bichloride  of  mercury^  or  corrorive  sublimate j  is  a  very  pow- 

erful medicine,  and,  if  it  be  incautiously  given,  it  may  readily  poi- 
son the  individual.     The  dose  is  small,  the  average  quantity  usually 
>         given,  is  one  eighth  of  a  grain,  twice  or  thrice  a  oay.     When  mix- 
I         ed  with  distilled  water,  it  dissolves  more  readilv  if  a  small  propor- 
!         tion  of  the  chloride  of  ammonia  be  added.     There  are  instances, 
I         in  which  from  half  a  grain  to  three  quarters  of  a  grain  may  be  pre- 
I         scribed  in  divided  doses  to  be  taken  in  a  day.     When  it  is  wished 
I         to  give  it  with  bark,  we  may  dissolve  one  grain  of  it  in  an  ounce  of 
I         tbe  tinctura  cinchonie,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  is  the  proper  dose. 
The  biniodide  of  mercury  (l.  p.)  in  tne  form  of  an  alcobolic  solu- 
[         tion,  is  sometimes  deemed  useful  in  obstinate  forms  of  syphilis,  oc- 
I         casionally  met  with  in  very  scrofulous  subjects.     The  proportions 
t         are,  alcohol  at  36^   11-2  ounce;   deuto-ioduret  of  mercury  20 
grains.     The  dose  10,  15,  or  30  drops  in  a  glass  of  distilled  wa- 
ter. 

The  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  is  the  mildest  preparation  of  mer- 
I  cury  ever  employed  in  this  country,  and,  on  tbis  account,  is  prefer* 
I  red  where  we  wish  to  exert  a  slight  mercurial  influence  cm  the  con* 
I  stitution.  It  is  deemed  tbe  best  preparation  of  mercvy  for  Jafantt 
I         laboring  under  syphilis. 

I  One  caution  is  necessary  in  the  employment  of  merconr;  namely, 

I  to  watch  its  effects  very  attentively;  for  it  wiH  act  differently  on 
I  different  individuals.  Some  will  be  vielently  salivated  by  a  few 
I  grains  of  blue  pill,  or  a  scruple  of  blue  ointment;  while  others 
i  will  use  from  one  to  three  drachms  of  it  daily  for  months  together, 
with  no  manifest  effect  on  the  function  of  the  safivtry  gknds,  bow- 
els, or  other  organs.  The  doses  of  mefcnria)  preparation  must 
then  be  regulated  by  circumstances;  indeed  it  is  wholly  impossible 
to  give  any  precise  rules  on  this  head,  on  account  of  the  different 
effects  of  the  mineral  on  different  individaab.    I  may  say,  howev* 


er,  that  the  safest  phn  is  always  to  begta  with  small  qaantities  of 
mercury,  watching  the  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  being  guided  by 
them. 

The  action  of  mercury  on  the  animal  economy  is  very  powerful; 
the  nervous,  the  absorbent,  and  the  sanguiferous  systems  are  aU 
considerably  affected  by  it ;  an  universal  irritabili^  is  excited  ; 
there  is  a  quickness  of  the  pulse,  and  a  feverish  state  of  the 
whole  constitution  brought  on  by  it;  the  secretions  are  all  increas- 
ed, especially  ihose  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  salivary  glands. 
Salivationy  or  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  and  a  soreness 
and  swelling  of  tlie  gums  and  mouth,  are  the  effects  which  sur- 
geons have  long  been  accustomed  to  observe  with  attention;  for 
these  are  usually  regarded  as  tests  of  the  remedy  having  a  suffi- 
cient influence  on  the  system  effectually  to  cure  the  complaint, 
for  which  it  is  given;  not  merely  to  cure  the  primary  symptoms j  bat 
give  the  patient  the  best  possible  chance  of  escaping  die  secondary 
ones.  In  fact  this  is  the  main  object  of  giving  mercury;  we  know 
that  we  can  cure  the  primary  symptoms  without  mercury;  and  were 
these  alone  abstractedly  considered,  perhaps,  we  should  seldom  be 
justified  in  salivating  the  patient  at  all.  But  the  great  argument  for 
the  mercurial  practice  is,  that,  without  it,  the  patients  wUl  be  more 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  secondary  symptoms.  However,  even  on 
this  point,  I  doubt  whether  secondary  symptoms  are  more  frequent 
after  the  treatment  of  primary  sores  with  the  iodide  of  potass  and 
sarsaparilla,  than  after  mercurial  treatment,  and,  at  all  events,  many 
gentlemen  who  watch  the  results  of  the  first  mode  of  practice  com- 
monly adopted  m  University  College  Hospital,  know  that  the  sec- 
ondary symptoms,  when  they  do  follow  it,  which  is  not  very  fre- 
auently,  are  but  slight  compared  with  cases  brought  to  this  hospital 
from  others,  where  the  God  Mercury  is  more  rigorously  worshipped. 

The  first  change  perceived  is  a  copper  taste  in  the  mouth;  the 
breath  acquires  a  peculiar  foetid  smell;  sometimes  letting  out  a  se- 
cret which  the  individual  may  not  always  wish  to  be  known,  namely, 
that  he  is  under  a  mercurial  course;  his  watch  and  the  money  m 
his  pocket  will  abo,  in  consequence  of  the  transpiration  of  the 
mercury  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  become  coated  with  mercu- 
ry, so  as  to  let  out  the  same  information.  When  mercury  is  given 
in  ordinary  doses,  a  swelling  and  sponginess  of  the  gums  are  gen- 
erally brought  on — an  inflammation  and  tenderness  of  them;  an  un- 
easiness, pain,  and  looseness  of  the  teeth,  and  more  or  less  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  {the  mouth.  When  the  consti- 
tution is  remarkably  susceptible  of  the  action  of  mercury,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  it  will  sometimes  throw  the  patient  into  a  violent 
salivation,  attended  with  tilceration  and  even  sloughing  of  the  parts 
in  the  mouth.  The  gums  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  will 
ulcerate;  the  edges  of  the  tongue  will  be  in  the  same  condition;  and 
the  tongue  itself  may  swell  to  an  enormous  size,  and  be  pressed 


against  the  teeth;  m  consequence  of  which  deep  ulcerated  indenta- 
tions will  be  formed  in  it.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  ulceration  so 
severe  as  to  extend  through  the  cheek,  and  even  produce  extensive 
mortification  of  the  parts,  with  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  It  is  this  risk, 
which  should  always  mduce  us  to  begin  with  small  doses  of  mercu- 
ry, and  to  watch  their  effects.  The  quantity  of  saliva,  discharged 
from  a  patient  in  a  complete  salivation,  is  sometimes  very  copious 
— from  three  to  four  pints  may  be  poured  out  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  I  never  look  upon  a  patient,  in  a  state  of  violent  salivation, 
without  a  feeling  of  disgust,  for  I  know  that  it  is  a  practice  com- 
pletely unnecessary — nay,  it  is  highly  prejudicial;  and  I  should 
therefore  say,  it  is  a  cruel  mode  of  administering  mercury,  by  no 
means  justified  by  anything,  which  is  made  out  respecting  the  true 
character  of  the  venereal  disease.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however, 
that  such  practice  is  not  now  common  in  London;  but  whoever  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  mercurial  courses,  pursued  in  the  foul 
wards  of  hospitals  a  few  years  ago,  will  never  forget  the  horrid 
scenes  there  displayed.  At  that  period,  an  immense  number  of 
deaths  were  actually  produced  by  the  abuse  of  mercury.  If  it  be 
introduced  too  quickly  or  copiously  into  the  system,  we  may  not 
be  able  to  stop  the  salivation  for  a  considerable  time.  Thus,  a 
poor  woman,  whom  I  lately  attended,  was  at  first  under  a  physician, 
who  gave  her  ten  grains  of  blue  pill  in  divided  doses:  this  quantity 
produced  a  most  violent  salivation,  with  loss  of  all  the  teeth,  and 
ulceration,  and  sloughing.  Here  no  blame  could  attach  to  the 
practitioner;  there  must  have  been  an  idiosyncrasy  concerned,  or 
an  extraordinary  susceptibility  of  tlie  action  of  mercury,  such  as 
could  hardly  have  been  contemplated.  But  even  in  common  con- 
stitutions, diese  severe  effects  will  sometimes  come  on  before  we 
are  able  to  check  the  mercurial  action;  and,  I  may  say,  that  we 
know  of  no  means  that  will  check  a  violent  salivation  so  quickly, 
as  mercury  will  sometimes  bring  it  on.  The  usual  plans,  resorted 
to  for  this  object,  are  exposure  to  cold  air,  the  exhibition  of  saline 
purgative  medicines,  and  the  use  of  gargles,  especially  those  con- 
taining the  chloride  of  soda.  When  there  is  ulceration,  the  same 
gargle,  or  one  of  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  used. 

There  are  one  or  two  interesting  questions  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject:  one  is,  how  far  salivation  is  a  right  criterion  of 
the  influence  of  mercury  on  the  constitution?  and  another  is,  how 
Ult  it  is  a  means  of  judging  whether  that  influence  is  such  as  affords 
the  patient  the  best  chance  of  secondary  symptoms  being  prevented, 
and  the  primary  affection  cured  in  the  most  expeditious  and  favor- 
fible  manner?  Perhaps  I  may  state,  as  a  general  fact  that  sali- 
vation is  a  good  test  for  these  purposes:  but  the  remark  is  liable  to 
exceptions;  for  some  individuals  cannot  be  salivated  by  any  quan- 
ti^  of  mercury,  and  yet  their  venereal  complaints  will  eet  well  with 
tolerable  facility;  while  others  may  be  salivated  by  a  few  grains  of 


Uoe  piH,  ttd  dienfare  loag  Wore  aajr  adeoMte  nercornil  mpwj 
skm  earn  imwe  beeo  onde  oo  die  disorder.  Bat  sappoeiog  safiratioa 
to  be  geoertOf  a  good  test  of  the  proper  ioflueoce  of  mercury  oa 
the  system,  tbeo  ue  qoestioo  vises — to  what  d^ree  are  we  to  a^ 
derslBiid  that  saliratkn  is  to  be  carried?  Certainlj  not  so  &r  as 
porposdjT  to  bring  on  ulceradoD  and  sloij^hiog  of  tbe  moirtb,  or 
ereo  to  produce  so  profuse  a  discbarge  of  saliva  as  to  make  k  roa 
out  of  the  mouth  in  streams:  this  is  not  at  all  requisite  as  a  test  of 
the  adequate  influeace  of  mercury.  I  should  say,  that  a  moderate 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  gums,  a  distinct  copper  taste  m  the 
mouth,  and  a  gentle  increase  in  the  secretion  of  saliira,  are  tbe  three 
conditions  which  we  should  aim  at  brii^ing  about;  a  more  violent 
mercurialisation  is  not  only  generally  onnecessaiy,  but  decidedly  in- 
jurious. Neither  are  we  to  imagine,  that  mercury  should  be  given 
in  the  same  quantity  during  the  whole  time  that  the  roedictoe  may 
be  proper;  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  tbe  ose  of 
the  medicine  in  consequence  of  the  gums  getting  too  tender:  and, 
under  other  carcumstances,  where  the  constitution  is  difficult  to  af- 
fect with  mercury,  we  may  be  required  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
it.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one  general  rule  which  I  can  offer,  and 
which  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hunter,  namely,  that  we  must  be  guid- 
ed, 10  the  administration  of  mercury,  partly  by  its  influence  on  the 
disease,  and  partly  by  its  influence  on  the  constitution. 

As  for  the  length  of  time  that  the  salivation  should  be  kept  up,  it  b 
difficult,  also,  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  on  this  point;  sometimes 
all  the  specific  characters  of  the  ulcer  are  removed  long  before  it  is 
healed,  and  sometimes  a  chancre  heals  so  rapidly,  that  we  have 
little  opportunity  to  give  mercury  before  it  is  well.  When  the  com- 
plaint yields  in  this  rapid  manner,  it  is  usual  to  contmue  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  this  is  done  to  cfi- 
minisb  the  risk  of  secondary  symptoms.  In  other  instances,  where 
the  sore  heals  very  tardilv,  perhaps  when  a  bubo  is  also  present,  tbe 
disease  will  not  get  well  for  mcmths,  though  all  the  specific  characten 
of  venereal  ulceration  may  be  removed;  then,  of  course,  we  sboold 
not  think  of  continuing  mercury  till  cicatrisation  had  taken  place. 

The  diet  and  regimen  to  be  observed  during  a  mercurid  course 
is  a  subject  of  importance,  because  if  we  give  a  patient  m^cury, 
and  allow  him  to  continue  his  usual  diet,  and  to  follow  his  common 
occupations,  we  shall  generally  be  disappobted  in  the  results  of  our 
treatment.  K  we  allow  a  patient  to  take  wine  and  a  full  diet,  to 
walk  about  the  streets,  to  expose  himself  to  all  weathers,  and  even 
to  ride  on  horseback,  as  some  are  disposed  to  do,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  secondary  symptoms  are  more  Ukely  to  come  on,  and 
even  afiections  of  the  periosteum  and  bones  wiU  be  more  freque^^ 
produced.  I  alwajrs  recommend  patients  to  clothe  themselves  more 
warmly  dnn  usual,  and  to  confine  themselves  at  home;  hat,  there 
are  many  who  will  not  submit  to  this:  they  say  they  are  obliged  to 


to  their  offices,  or  oounting-houseS)  and  that  they  hkve  no  choice; 
I  tell  tbeni  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  any  unbvorable  circumstances 
which  nay  occar  must  be  imputed,  not  to  my  having  omitted  to 
give  then  good  advice,  but  to  their  not  following  iu 

As  mercury  produces  a  quickness  of  the  pulse,  and  a  feverish 
state  of  the  system,  it  is  advisable  not  to  let  the  patient  have  a  full 
meat  diet;  it  is  better  for  him  to  live  on  light  farinaceous  food, 
such  as  milk,  sago,  arrow-root,  &c.  This  practice  is  consistent 
with  medical  science  on  another  account;  for,  b  many  venere- 
al cases,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inflammation  present;  per- 
haps in  the  groin  there  may  be  severe  inflammation,  or  a  similar 
state  of  the  throat  may  exist.  Under  these  circumstances,  letting 
the  patient  have  a  full  diet  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  which 
influence  both  physicians  and  surgeons  in  their  treatment  of  disease 
in  general.  When  the  patient  is  in  so  reduced  and  weak  a  state, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  let  him  have  plenty  of  animal  food,  I  should 
say,  that  mercury  can  rarely  do  him  any  good.  It  is  especially 
necessary,  also,  during  a  mercurial  course,  to  recommend  absti- 
nence from  all  acid  drinks  and  acid  fruits;  for  mercury  has  often  a 
tendency  to  produce  diarrhoea,  and  mercurial  friction  will  some- 
times act  more  on  the  bowels  than  on  the  salivary  glands.  When 
diarrhoea  has  been  induced  by  the  use  of  mercury,  the  condition  of 
the  patient  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  dysentery:  a  slimy  mat- 
ter is  discharged  from  his  bowels,  and  frequently  blood.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  roust  discontinue  mercury,  for  the  further 
adminbtration  of  it  would  not  only  do  no  good  to  the  venereal  com- 
plaint, but  put  the  patient's  health  into  a  most  dangerous  state. 
The  mercury  should  be  left  ofl^,  and  recourse  had  to  opium  and 
rhubarb,  or  the  chalk  mixture. 

Sometimes  mercury  has  a  peculiar  eflect  on  the  skin,  causing  a 
specific  eruption,  named  the  mercurial  erythema^  or  eczema.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  an  increased  heat  of  the  surface,  accelerated 
pulse,  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  more  or  less  fever.  On  the  first 
or  second  day  after  the  feverish  attack,  the  erythematic  afl^eotion 
makes  its  appearance,  sometimes  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  urticaria,  or  nettle-rash,  and  when  it  assumes  this  form,  the  dis- 
order will  always  prove  very  slight;  but,  in  other  instances,  large 
red  patches  appear  on  the  surface,  crowded  with  vesicles,  which, 
uniting  altogether,  may  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  After 
a  time  they  burst,  and  form  incrustations  on  the  skin,  and  the  pa- 
tient, from  the  extent  of  surface  afiected,  is  really  in  a  very  distress- 
ing condition.  Under  wrong  treatment,  this  is  actually  a  danger^ 
ous  complaint;  and,  in  former  times,  when  the  disease  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  syphilitic,  the  quantity  of  mercury  used  to  be  increased^ 
and  the  patient  destroyed. 

Former  practitioners  were  confirmed  in  their  suspicions,  that  iiiB 
was  a  sypoiUtic  eruption,  by  the  fact,  that  eruptions  are  rarely 
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the  coDsaqiMoce  of  mercury,  but  verj  frequeody  the  ( 
of  the  Tcoereal  disease;  therefore  the  cutaneous  affectioii  was  i 
eribed  to  the  latter  disorder,  and  treated  as  such  by  poshing  tlw 
mercury  in  greater  quantities,  accordii^  to  old  maxims  and  firady 
rooted  prejudices.  As  the  oiercurial  erythema  sometinDes  cooks 
on,  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  has  been  exhibited,  it  is 
supposed  that  it  can  occur  only  when  there  is  a  particular  idiosyn- 
crasy in  the  mdividual:  it  is  asserted  that  it  never  takes  place,  ex- 
cept when  the  patient  has  been  exposing  himself  to  coM  damp  air. 
Here,  then,  is  another  reason,  why  the  kind  of  r^men,  wluch  I 
have  reconunended,  should  be  attended  to.  Sometimes  the  erup- 
tion begins  on  the  part  where  the  patient  has  been  rubbing  in  mer- 
cury, as  on  the  thigh  or  leg;  but,  in  many  instances,  it  comes  oo^ 
though  the  mercury  has  been  given  only  btemally;  so  that  the  fric- 
tion is  not  essential  to  its  production.  The  treatment  coo^sts  in 
fomenting  the  parts  well  with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads  or  cham- 
omile flowers,  discontinuing  the  mercury,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  administering  small  doses  of  antimonial  powder  and  saline  pur- 
gatives, or  castor  oil.  When  the  inflammation  has  abated,  and 
there  is  merely  a  dischaige  from  the  surface,  sarsapariUa  may  be 
given,  or  bark  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  light  nutritious 
diet.  The  warm  bath  will  also  afford  great  relief.  If  the  part 
be  excoriated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  the  zinc  ointment. 

Mercury  acts  upon  some  individuals  like  a  poison:  they  are  seis- 
ed with  palpitations  of  the  heart,  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  oppression 
of  the  breathing,  and  irregular  pulse.  When  such  indisposition 
takes  place  in  a  person  emplojring  mercury,  me  may  conclude,  that 
thb  mineral  is  actually  producing  a  deleterious  impression  on  the 
system.  It  was  noticea  by  the  late  Mr.  Pearson  that  every  year, 
when  it  was  the  custom  to  salivate  freely,  a  certaiu  number  of  indi- 
viduals, thus  treated,  died  suddenly,  in  the  Lock  Hospital;  they 
were  first  affected  as  I  have  described,  and,  on  attempting  to  make 
the  slightest  effort,  they  dropped  down  dead.  Mr.  Pearson  learn- 
ed from  experience,  that  these  deaths  arose  fi*om  the  deleterious 
action  of  mercury  on  the  constitution,  and  the  derangement  of  the 
system,  thus  excited,  be  proposed  to  call  mercurial  erythisrMU.  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  the  treatment  consists  m  suspmiding  the  use 
of  mercury  altogether,  letting  the  patient  be  exposed  to  a  pure, 
cool,  dry  air,  administering  tonics,  especially  sarsapariUa,  or,  as 
some  practitioners  prefer,  ammonia  in  camphor  mixture. 

With  regard  to  other  medicines,  often  given  in  some  stage  or 
another  of  venereal  complaints,  we  should,  m  estimating  their  anti- 
syphilitic  power,  never  iorgot  the  important  truth,  that  mercury  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  generality  of  venereal 
complaints;  for,  so  far  as  Mr.  Rose's  inquiry  went,  he  never  met 
with  a  case  which  he  could  not  cure  without  mercury.  Mercury 
is  frequaatly  useful  in  accelerating  the  cure,  and^  perhaps,  with  the 


exception  of  die  iodide  of  potass,  still  more  inaportantly  seryicedl^ 
than  any  other  known  medicine,  in  lessening  the  frequency,  though, 
I  believe,  not  the  severi^,  of  secondary  symptoms,  letv  let  not 
these  advantages  render  us  blind  to  the  fact,  that  mercury  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  cure  of  syphilis;  and,  in  estimating  the 
anti-syphilitic  power  of  any  medicine,  this  truth  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  Sometimes,  indeed,  mercury,  so  far  from  being  indispen- 
sable to  the  cure,  may  have  the  effect,  in  particular  states  of  the 
health,  of  retarding  or  even  preventing  altogether,  the  patient's  re- 
covery. Frequendy  the  general  health  becomes  bad  before  a  vene- 
real complaint  is  cured,  and  then,  on  the  mercury  being  discondnu- 
ed,  the  health  improves,  and  a  cure  of  the  syphilidc  affection  fol- 
lows. This  fre<]|uently  occurs,  and  gives  a  kind  of  false  credit  to 
any  medicine  which  may  have  been  prescribed  after  the  discontin- 
uance of  mercury.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  manner,  that  sarsapariUa 
has  acquired  the  reputadon  of  having  anti-venereal  qyalides: — the 
padent  is  taking  mercury,  and  his  health  suffers  f  the  mercury  is  left 
off,  and  then  a  favorable  change  takes  place  in  the  consdtudon,  and 
chanores,  buboes,  secondary  ulcers,  &c.,  yield,  whether  sarsaparilla 
be  given  or  not.  Yet,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate,  that  sarsapa- 
rilla is  completely  useless;  probably  it  has  some  good  effect  in  accele- 
rating the  cure,  independendy  of  the  benefit  derived  from  our  stopping 
or  moderadng  the  mercurial  course.  Nothbg  can  be  more  various, 
than  the  opinions  about  the  real  efficacy  of  sarsaparilla: — Dr.  CuUen 
believed  that  it  has  no  power  at  all;  and  it  is  found,  that  if  we  give 
it  to  a  person  in  health,  it  makes  no  sensible  impression  on  the  con- 
sdtution;  it  does  not  affect  the  pulse;  neither  4oes  it  materially  in- 
crease any  of  the  secretions.  Hence  it  has  been  presumed,  that 
it  possesses  litde  or  no  power.  Fordyce  thought  it  useful  in  cer- 
tain complaints  that  would  not  yield  to  mercury;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Pearson  came  to  the  conclusion  that  though  sarsaparilla  was,  in  a 
certain  degree,  useful  in  venereal  complaints,  it  could  not  cure  them 
without  mercury.  The  latter  part  of  this  opinion  we  now  know  is 
erroneous.  He  also  says,  that  sarsaparilla  is  pardcularly  valuable 
as  a  means  of  obviating  the  pernicious  effects  produced  on  the  sys- 
tem by  a  mercurial  course;  and,  in  his  day,  when  mercury  was 
given  copiously,  and  its  acdon  maintained  for  a  considerable  dme, 
these  effects  were  often  of  a  severe  description.  At  the  present 
day,  sarsaparilla  is  commonly  given  at  the  end  of  a  mercurial  course; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  practice  is  attended  with  beneficial 
efiects,  restoring  the  patient  to  health  much  sooner  than  if  he  did 
not  take  the  medicine.  It  is  also  used  as  an  alteradve  in  various 
complaints  reputed  to  be  venereal,  though  not  exacdy  possessing 
the  characters  of  the  disease  insisted  upon  by  Hunter,  or  those  of 
the  scaly  venoreal  disease,  as  described  by  Mr.  Carmichael.  Ma- 
ny affecdons,  arranged  with  venereal  ones,  undoubtedly  yield  to 
sarsaparilla,  and  alterative  plans  of  treatment,  even  better  than  to 


t  fiiA  mercurial  coom.  We  often  iod  tin  benefit  tccnie  froa 
sarsaparilla,  given  eitb^  with  small  doses  of  bickloride  of  laercmjj 
with  nitric  acid,  with  iodide  of  potass,  or  totiaiooial  mediciDes; 
and  numerous  cases  present  themselves  which  are  more  senred  io 
the  beginning,  by  this  niethod  of  treatment,  than  hj  iiieteuij; 
though,  in  a  later  stage,  mercury  may  be  administered  widi  sor- 
prising  effect.  In  University  College  Hospital,  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  venereal  cases  are  readily  cured  without  mercury,  smaM 
closes  of  the  iodide  of  potas^um  with  sarsaparilh  being  strf>stitiited 
(o^  it;  and  it  is  well  known  that  our  cases  are  far  from  being  ofteo 
followed  by  secondary  symptoms;  which,  when  they  do  oecur,  are 
for  the  roost  part  excecKiingly  mild  and  easily  cured.  Insteetl  of 
having  recourse  to  mercurial  frictions,  and  violent  salivation^  I  aJso, 
sometimes,  adopt  the  practice  of  giving  a  few  grains  of  the  blue 
pill  daily,  inconjunctbn  with  the  iodide  of  potassinm;  and  the  effi- 
ciency and  mildness  of  this  method,  where  mercury  is  called  for» 
give  me  a  favorable  opinion  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsapanlla,  and  the  mineral  acids,  they  are  all  osefsl 
in  particular  stages  of  the  disease,  where  the  health  is  not  in  a  &- 
vorable  state  for  the  action  of  mercury;  but  whether  any  of  them 
really  possess  what  is  sometimes  understood  by  an  anti-syfdulitic 
power  is  a  question  that  resolves  itself  very  much  into  the  consider- 
ation, how  far  syphilis  is  capable  of  getting  well  without  mercury^ 
and  how  far  it  admits  of  a  spontaneous  cure.  Certaidy  it  is  quite 
conceivable,  that,  idthough  the  cure  of  the  disease  may  sometimeB 
be  promoted  by  the  discontinuance  of  mercury,  it  may  still  admit 
of  being  expedited  in  a  greater  degree,  when,  with  this  change  io 
the  treatment,  we  join  the  administration  of  sarsaparilla,  or  other 
alterative  medicines.  Another  circumstance,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
is,  that  venereal  complamts  are  frequently  complicated  with  coai- 
mon  as  wdl  as  with  specific  inflammation,  and,  consequently,  that 
they  often  call  for  antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
flammation attending  the  effects  of  the  venereal  disease  is  not  spe- 
cific :  a  good  deal  of  it  is  merely  common  inflammation,  and  may 
be  benefited  by  the  same  means  as  are  usually  resorted  to  for 
checking  mflammation  in  general, — bleeding,  leeches,  cold  appli- 
cations, poultices,  low  diet,  quietude,  &c. 

From  these  general  observations  on  the  venereal  disease  and  its 
treatment,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  each  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  symptoms. 


CHANCRES, 

It  is  not  strictly  because  a  sore  has  been  contracted  in  a  auspi* 
cious  sexual  intercourse;  nor  on  account  of  its  situation;  the  greats 
er  or  lesser  indtiration  atitf  ba$9;  i^  color;  its  excavated  surfiice; 


its  undermined  callous  edges;  or  its  deep  red  margin,  tbat  it  must 
necessarilj  be  concluded  that  it  is  always  a  chancre;  but  the  infer* 
ence,  according  to  M.  Ricord,  is  rather  to  be  deduced  from  the 
kind  of  pus  which  it  secretes,  and  the  contamination  which  such 
pus  is  capable  of  imparting.  All  the  other  conditions  may  vary, 
the  secretion  jalone,  and  its  general  consecutive  effects  remaining 
the  same. 

The  term  chancre^  as  conveying  the  idea  of  an  ulcer  that  has  a 
corroded  appearance,  is  not  exactly  what  ought  to  be  employed; 
perhaps  the  expression  primary  sore  is  preferable.  It  is  not  every 
sore,  arising  from  sexual  intercourse,  that  is  to  be  considered  a 
chancre;  there  are  many  which  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  irritating  action  of  the  secretions  of  the  genital  organs,  more  or 
less  changed.  Sores,  produced  in  this  way,  are  not  uncommonly 
classed  with  venereal  ones,  though  not  having  the  aspect  which  the 
meaning  of  the  word  chancre  would  convey;  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons,  the  term  jnimary  sort  seems  preferable.  Primary  sores 
are  most  frequently  situated  on  the  external  parts  of  the  organs  of 
generation,  and  especially  on  those  parts  of  them  which  are  cover- 
ed by  a  thin  delicate  membrane,  as  on  the  inside  of  the  prepuce, 
and  on  the  glans  penis,  or  corona  glandis,  in  the  male  subject,  and 
on  the  labia,  nymphs,  &c.  in  the  female.  They  are  also  some* 
times  met  with  in  other  situations  about  the  genital  organs,  as  on 
the  common  integuments  of  the  penis,  or  on  the  skin  oi  the  labia, 
and  sometimes,  as  all  surgeons  now  admit,  actually  within  the  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra  or  vagina,  though  less  frequently  in  these  situa- 
tions, than  in  the  others  which  have  been  specified.  The  formation 
of  chancres  on  the  outside  of  the  labia,  in  the  perinsum,  and  on 
the  common  skin  of  the  penis,  seems  to  prove,  that  the  venereal  mat- 
tar  may  produce  ulceration  even  in  situations  where  a  thick  cuticle  in- 
tervenes between  it  and  the  cutis,  so  far  as  those  parts  are  concern- 
ed. I  am  not  aware,  that  there  is  any  clear  proof  on  record  of  a 
venereal  primary  sore  liaving  been  produced  on  any  common  part 
of  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  away  from  the  genital  organs, 
unless  there  had  been  a  wound,  ulcer,  pimple,  or  some  kind  of 
breach  existing  in  the  situation  at  the  period  when  the  matter  was 
applied. 

The  period  of  the  commencement  of  venereal  ulceration,  after 
the  application  of  the  virus,  is  extremely  irregular.*  Mr.  Hunter  met 
with  chancres  which  began  within  twenty-four  hours  after  exposure 
to  contamination;  but  knew  of  other  cases,  in  which  tbe^  sores  did 
not  make  their  appearance  till  six  or  eight  weeks  after  coition.  Per- 
haps, a  true  primary  venereal  ulcer  does  not  often  form  earlier 
than  six  or  seven  days  after  the  application  of  the  virus.  On  ad 
average,  says  Dr.  Wallace,  of  a  number  of  cases  of  primary  sy- 
philis, produced  by  artificial  inoculaiiony  notes  of  which  are  now 
Defore  me,  the  pblogosis,  or  redness,  commenced  on  the  second 
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day:  the  stage  of  ukertdon  occupied  -seven  days;  that  of  gramlm- 
tion  ten  days;  and  cicatrisation  six  days;  makine  the  whole  period 
from  the  insertion  of  the  virus  to  the  healing  oi  the  ulcer  twen^- 
five  days*. 

Primary  venereal  sores  are  of  several  kinds.  The  most  remark- 
able is  that  which  was  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Hunter,  aad  is 
called,  accordingly,  the  HurUerian  chancre.  It  is  characterised  by 
a  tendency  to  assume  a  circular  form,  its  excavated  sur&ce,  tbe  te- 
nacious and  adherent  quality  of  the  matter  produced  on  it,  and  by 
its  hard  cartilaginous  base  and  margin.  It  generally  b^ns  as  a  pim- 
ple, or  minute  vesicle,  which  enlarges,  and  soon  breath  and  ulcer- 
ates. Generally  speaking,  venereal  ulceration  does  not  extend  it- 
self with  great  rapidity;  neither  is  it  the  common  character  of  tbe 
Hunterian  chancre  to  make  quick  progress.  Nevertheless  exc^>- 
tions  to  this  statement  do  occur,  and  these  seem  to  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  health:  for  when  this  is  in  an  unfavorable  conditioa^ 
certain  forms  of  constitutional  disturbance  and  irritability  prevail, 
the  ulceration  will  spread  with  greater  quickness  than  usual.  When 
the  sore  is  situated  on  the  prepuce,  or  the  frenum,  diere  is  usually 
more  inflammation  present  than  when  it  is  situated  on  tbe  ^ans. 
When  the  ulcer  is  on  the  glans,  it  is  less  painM,  but  more  disposed 
to  give  rise  to  tnemorrbage.  What  is  termed  phytnosis^  b  an  in^ 
flammation,  a  thickeing,  and  a  contraction  of  the  extremhy  of  the 
prepuce,  rendering  it  impossible  to  draw  it  back  so  as  to  uncover 
the  glans:  this  case  is  less  frequently  a  consequence  of  the  Hunte- 
rian chancre,  dian  of  some  other  primary  sores  on  the  penis.  My 
own  experience  does  not  inclfne  me  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the 
hard  cartilaginous  base  of  the  Hunterian  chancre  b  essential  to  a 
sore,  that  is  capable  of  impartmg  to  the  system  such  eflects,  or  se- 
condary symptoms,  as  are  exclusively  regarded  as  syphilitic.  Ne- 
ther does  it  lead  me  to  join  in  the  statement  of  M.  Kicord,  that  the 
indurated  chancre  is  more  frequently  than  others  followed  by  se- 
condary symptoms. t  All  surgeons  know,  that  the'  Hunterian 
chancre  may,  and  often  does,  give  rise  to  secondary  symptoms; 
but  there  are  other  kinds  of  primary  sores,  which  will  proiduce  sim- 
ilar complaints,  so  similar,  that  they  cannot  be  discriminated.  It  is 
curious  to  find,  that  the  frequency  of  the  Hunterian  chancre  is  much 
lessened  in  London,  though  still  very  common  in  Paris,  as  I  learn 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Morton,  of  University  College,  who  has  spent 
the  last  two  summers  in  attending  the  Parisian  Hospitals. 

Another  kind  of  primary  sore  is  that  which  is  generally  called  tbe 
superficial  ulcer  trith  raised  edges;  it  is  not  accompanied  by  indu- 
ration, but  its  margin  is  very  high;  it  is  often  seen  on  the  outside  of 
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the  prepuce;  and  frequently  13  not  a  single  ^re,  but  is  accompamed 
by  others  of  the  same  nature^  sometimes  by  two,  three j  four  or 
more*  In  many  mstances,  we  see  tliem  surrounding  the  orific^e  of 
the  prepuce,  prodticing  a  ihickeTilng  of  k  and  phymo&is,  which  may 
continue  long  after  the  cure  of  the  sores-  Sometimes  w^e  notice 
some  of  these  superficfa]  ulcers  on  the  corona  gland  is,  and  others 
under  the  prepuce,  or  around  its  orifice,  or  just  on  the  outside  of 
it*  They  are  frequently  verj^  obsiinate,  and  it  may  be  long  before 
any  impression  can  be  made  upon  ihem,  whether  mercury  be  given 
in  full  quantities,  or  mereh"  in  alterative  doses.  Sometimes,  in  five 
or  six  ^ weeks,  there  will  be  very  little  change  in  them  whatever  is 
done,  and  what  change  does  take  place,  may  be  for  the  worse.  I 
have  seen  thousands  of  them  In  my  lifetime;  but  I  hare  observed, 
that,  after  five  or  six  weeks,  they  generally  yield  to  common  treat* 
ment,  to  mild  alterative  plans,  namely,  to  small  doses  of  iodide  of 
potass  or  mercury,  aperient  medicines,  and  antimonials,  &nd  sometimes 
to  bark,  sarsaparllla,  and  the  mineral  acids.  At  first,  the  surgeon 
wiU  be  discouraged  by  finding  them  resist  all  plans  of  treatment. 
One  common  situation  for  such  a  sore  is  just  at  the  side  of  the  frse- 
Dum,  which  is  generally  soon  destroyed*  The  black  or  yellow 
wash,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lotions  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
sine,  are  the  best  applications. 

Another  description  of  primary  sore  is  the  phagedenic^  as  it  is 
termed, — a  corroding  ulcer  without  granulations,  corresponding  to 
the  description  of  phagedenic  sores  in  general.  It  is  destitute  of 
any  remarkable  degree  of  surrounding  induration,  but  its  circumfe- 
rence is  of  a  livid-red  color.  It  is  invariably  rendered  worse  by 
mercury,  a  fact,  which  I  deem  to  be  as  well  established  as  any 
thing  yet  made  oiitj  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  venereal  rom- 
plainrs.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  when  the  treatment  is  injudi- 
ciously conducted,  the  whole  of  the  penis  is  frequently  destroyed 
in  a  very  short  time.  Sometimes  considerable  hemorrhage  takes 
place,  and  a  useful  hint  is  aflTorded  by  it;  for  we  commonly  observe, 
that,  after  loss  of  blood,  the  extension  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
stops,  or  is  suspended  for  a  time;  and  hence  we  may  infer,  that 
venesection  will  frequently  be  useful  in  [he  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, a  truth  fully  confirmed  by  experience. 

Another  is  the  sloughing  ulcer.  It  appears  first  a  black  spot, 
which  increases,  and  is  thrown  ofi^,  leaving  exposed  to  view  a  corrod- 
ed or  phagedenic  surface.  After  the  slough  has  separatedi  an  ulcer 
may  remain  of  a  painful  character,  nith  a  dark  blue,  or  livid  crimson 
margin,  In  this  manner  the  disease  will  go  on  alternately  sloughing 
and  ulcerating,  sometimes  till  nearly  all  the  external  pans  of  gene- 
ration are  destroyed.  With  respect  to  the  hypothesis,  that  phage- 
denic primary  sores  derive  their  origin  from  a  specific  poison,  various 
considerations  oppose  its  adoption.  The  sore  is  always  phagedenic 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  should  naturally  suppose  would   be 
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the  case,  if  it  arose  from  a  specific  poison.     The  causes  of  phage- 
denic ulceration  may  frequently  be  traced  very  unequivocaUy  to  the 
condition  of  the  individual's  health;  to  his  having  neglected  to  restrict 
himself  to  proper  regimen;  to  his  having  been  guilty  of  excess;  or  to 
his  having  neglected  some  other  kind  of  primary  sore  in  its  ccmd- 
mencement.     The  opinions  I  have  delivered  on  primary  pbagedeoie 
sores,  derive  considerable  support  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vers.   Numerous  phagedenic  venereal  ulcers,  of  a  particularly  severe 
character,  are  brought  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  from  a  particu- 
lar district  of  the  town,  namely,  Swan  Alley,  near  St.  Katbarine's 
Docks,  in  consequence  of  which  the  disease  is  familiarly  knowii 
in  the  Borough   hospitals  by  the  name  of  the  Swan  Alley   S^rt. 
I  have  seen  the  same  disease  in  St.   Bartholomew's,  brought,  I 
believe,  from  other  alleys.     The  genuine  form  of  it,  however,  as 
described   by   my  friend    Mr.  Travers,    is  usuaUy  seen  in  very 
young  girls,  who  reside  near    St.  Katharine's  Docks,  and   have 
frequent  connection  with  sailors,  Lascars,  and  other  men  of  color. 
It  usually  shows  itself  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates,  in  the  groin,  or 
on  one  of  the  labia  towards  the    perinsum,  and   as   it  enlarges, 
the  surrounding  skin  puts  on  a  crimson  color;  its  surface  is  gener- 
ally  covered    with  a  deep  ash-colored  slough;   it  often    extends 
with  alarming  rapidity,  producing  great  constitutional  disturbance 
and  intense  pain;  the  appetite  is  lost,  and  extreme  prostration  of 
strength  attends  the   disease   throughout  the  greater  part  of   its 
course.     This  kind  of  sore  is  rarely  or  never  foUowed  by  secondary 
symptoms;  a  fact,  confirming  the  view  I  have  taken,  that  this  sore 
does  not  depend  on  a  specific  poison,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  ac- 
counted for  by  the  state  of  the  health  at  the  time  it  is  contracted. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Travers's  statements,  that  most  of  the  young 
creatures  who  are  brought  from  that  genteel  place.  Swan  Alley, 
afflicted  with  phagedenic  ulceration,  have  had  very  little  wholesome 
food;  they  are  generally  kept  by  Jews  and  Jewesses,  who  give 
them  plenty  of  gin,  though  but  little  proper  nourishment.     They 
are  half  starved,  and  more  or  less  in  a  continual  state  of  excitement 
and  intoxication,  having  connection  with  Lascars,  and  other  dirty 
foreign  seamen,  as  many  times  in  the  day  as  there  are  hours.     In 
this  manner,  their  constitutions  must  soon  get  into  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous state  for  the  favorable  progress  of  any  disease  whatever, 
and  we  cannot  wonder,  that  their  impaired,  imperfectly  developed 
frames,   their   course   of  life,  and   uncleanliness,  should  promote 
phagedenic  ulceration,  and  give  it  an  unusually  severe  character. 

If  proper  treatment  be  not  delayed  too  long,  however,  we  shaH 
generally  be  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease;  but  if  the 
case  be  neglected  or  wrongly  treated  at  first,  the  ulceration  will 
often  make  such  havoc,  as  to  destroy  all  the  soft  parts,  closing 
the  lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis.  I  have  seen  cases,  whose  severity 
was  even  to  this  extent,  and  then  of  course  the  result  was  fataL 


Although  I  have  giTen  it  as  my  opinion)  that  phagedenic  ulceration 
tloes  not  necessarily  depend  on  a  specific  poison,  I  would  not  wish 
it  to  be  im^ined,  that  sores,  originally  excited  by  the  venereal  virus, 
are  not  convertible  into  phagedenic  ones:  on  the  contrary,  T  believe, 
that  any  sore  may  assume  the  phagedenic  character  in  particular 
states  of  the  health,  or  in  consequence  of  bad  treatment;  but  that, 
in  the  greater  number  of  phagedenic  sores,  there  is  no  specific  poison 
concerned  at  all  in  their  production,  and  never  essentially  as  a  cause 
of  them. 

Dr.  Wallace  has  attempted  to  form  a  classification  of  phagedenic 
and  sloughing  chancres.  One  of  his  principal  divisions  is  into 
phagedenic  chancres  mthout  slough;  phagedenic  chancres  with  white 
shugh;  phagedenic  chancres  %tith  black  slough.  For  these  last,  he 
does  not  recommend  mercury;  but,  when  the  slough  is  white,  and 
also  when  the  case  is  phagedenic  without  any  slough,  he  frequently 
resorts  to  that  mineral.  But,  whoever  carefully  reflects  upon  the 
bad  eflfects,  admitted  to  arise  from  the  free  use  of  mercury  in  pha- 
gedenic cases,  will  not  find  great  reason  to  imitate  the  practice. 

With  respect  to  primary  venereal  sores,  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  confound  with  them  several  common  complaints  which  cannot 
even  be  suspected  to  be  connected  with,  or  to  originate  from,  any 
kind  of  virus,  as,  for  example,  the  disease  called  herpes  preputiiy 
which  begins  with  heat  and  itching  of  the  foreskin,  and,  in  one  or 
two  days,  is  followed  by  red  patches  as  large  as  a  silver  penny,  on 
each  of  which  may  be  remarked  five  or  six  small  vesicles,  which 
lose  their  transparency  in  a  few  days,  and  become  filled  with  pus. 
They  then  burst,  and  the  fluid  oozing  out  of  them,  and  drying, 
forms  scabs.  Excoriations  of  the  corona  glandis  too,  and  of  the 
prepuce,  are  common  in  individuals  who  are  not  cleanly,  and  who 
neglect  to  wash  these  parts  occasionally.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, troublesome  excoriations  will  be  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
lodgment  of  the  natural  mucus,  and  its  becoming  acrid  and  irritat- 
ing. These  cases  merely  require  cleanliness  for  their  cure.  Pa- 
tients with  such  excoriations  often  ask  our  advice,  and  if  we  give 
them  mercury  we  give  it  unnecessarily;  nothing  is  required  but  a 
weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  a  lotion  of  rose  water  and 
subcarbonate  of  potash.  There  are  also  cases,  in  which  ther6  is  a 
scaly  appearance  of  the  prepuce,  a  kind  of  psoriasis,  which  mus 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  venereal  complaint. 

The  old  practitioners  sometimes  cut  chancres  completely  away; 
in  other  instances,  they  destroyed  them  by  means  of  caustic.  The 
latter  practice  is  often  followed  at  the  present  day,  when  the  sore 
is  recent  and  of  snoall  size,  in  order  to  lessen  the  chance  of  secon- 
dary sjrmptoms.  The  late  Dr.  Wallace  particularly  insisted  upon 
the  usefulness  of  this  practice,  on  the  ground,  that  if  its  surface 
can  be  destroyed  in  the  early  stage,  before  granulations  form,  the 
risk  of  secondary  symptoms  from  absorption  will  be  greatly  diminish- 


ed.*  ^^  If,  by  any  meaDS,"  says  Dr.  Wallace,  ^^  the  poisoBoiis  qoaEtf 
of  an  ulcer,  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  the  yenereal  vims, 
can  be  destroyed  before  the  process  of  ulceration  has  ceased  ts 
any  point  of  the  ulcer  j  the  contamination  of  the  system  will  be  pre- 
vented." The  same  practice  is  urged  by  M.  Ricord;  the  secoodaiy 
symptoms,  he  remarks,  which  can  only  take  place  after  a  chancre, 
do  not  occur  in  all  cases,  and,  when  they  do  follow,  do  not  present 
themselves  till  after  a  certain  period.  To  be  convinced  of  this  im- 
portant point,  the  real  beginning  of  a  chancre  must  be  discriminat- 
ed from  the  supposed  one;  that  is  to  say,  the  calculation  is  not  to 
be  made  from  the  day  when  the  patient  first  perceived  the  sore,  but 
from  the  day  when  he  actually  contracted  it.  It  will  then  be 
found,  says  M.  Ricord,  that  if  the  ulceration  be  completely  de- 
stroyed by  caustic,  or  other  means  within  three,  four  or  five  days 
after  the  application  of  the  cause,  such  ulceration  will  not  be  at- 
tended with  risk  of  secondary  inflammation.  ^'  It  is  only  about  the 
fifth  day,"  he  continues,  '^  that  the  induration  of  a  chancre  commen- 
ces and  it  is  ordinarily  the  indurated  chancre  that  is  followed  by  ecoo- 
dary  symptoms.  Such  induration  seems  to  M.  Ricord,  then,  to 
denote,  that  the  principle  (that  is,  the  active  principle  of  the  disease) 
has  penetrated  further  into  the  system.  While  it  is  absent,  he  con- 
siders it  allowable  to  suppose,  that  the  disease  is  yet  superficial.  Dr. 
Wallace,  I  think,  offered  a  better  explanation  in  the  lact,  that  ab- 
sorption does  not  usually  take  place  till  granulations  are  formed  on 
some  part  of  the  ulcer.  During  the  two  or  three  days  spent  by 
Dr.  WaUace  in  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  he  prepar^ 
his  patient  by  a  purgative,  and  by  regularity  in  his  mode  of  hving,  for 
subsequent  constitutional  treatment.  In  the  meanwhile,  lint  dipped 
in  the  liq.  plumbi  acet.,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  was  applied 
to  the  sore.  As  soon  as  ulceration  bad  ceased,  and  the  process 
of  reparation  begun,  he  had  recourse  to  mercury  ^^  to  hasten  the  pro- 
cess of  healing,  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  secondary  symptoms." 
Although  I  do  not  concur  with  Dr.  Wallace  in  so  free  a  use  of 
mercury,  as  he  advocates,  or  in  the  use  of  it  at  all  in  some  cases  for 
which  he  recommends  it,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  maxim  inculcated  b^  him,  as  well  as  by  M.  Ricord,  ^^  that 
the  sooner  a  primary  sore  is  healed,  the  sooner  the  risk  of  several 
serious  consequences,  both  local  and  constitutional,  willberemoved."f 
I  have  already  stated,  that  all  chancres  are  not  to  be  treated  alike. 
In  phagedenic  ulceration  mercury  is  improper;  the  right  plan  at 
first  is  the  soothing  one;  antiphlogistic  treatment  will  be  proper; 
and,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  far  reduced,  and  manifest  traces  of 
inflammation  be  present,  venesection,  saline  antimonial  medicines, 
sarsaparilla  with  mineral  acids,  and  anodynes,  such  as  conium,  by- 
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oscyamus,  or  the  acetate  or  muriate  of 'morphia,  yfiih  low  diet,  and 
plenty  of  yentilatton,  and  strict  cleanliness,  will  form  the  best  plan 
of  treatment.  Then  to  the  ulcer  itself  it  will  be  useful  to  apply 
lotions,  containing  opium  or  hyoscyamus,  with  a  proportion  of  ni- 
tric acid.  Quietude  in  the  recumbent  position  is  of  course  an  es- 
sential tlung.  But  in  the  worst  kind  of  phayedenic  ulceration,  which 
I  have  adverted  to,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  great  debility, 
the  diet  must  not  be  too  low.  We  begin  with  putting  the  patient  on 
a  diet  of  eggs  and  inilk,  and  when  the  stomach  has  acquired  more 
power,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  a  mutton  chop  every  day,  and  from 
ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  wine.  Sometimes  the  undiluted  nitric  acid 
may  be  applied;  in  other  instances,  a  lotion,  consisting  of  a  pint  of 
distilled  water,  three  drachms  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  one 
drachm  of  caustic  potass,  will  produce  a  clean  surface,  and  promote 
the  formation  of  nealthy  granulations.  The  treatment  of  phage- 
denic venereal  ulcers  by  compression  has  been  recommended,  but 
I  cannot  speak  of  it  from  my  own  experienc^e. 

Sloughing  chancres  are  believed  to  be  less  frequently  than  others 
followed  by  secondary  symptoms.  ^'  If  from  the  violence  of  the 
bflammation,"  says  Dr.  Wallace,  "  a  process  of  sloughing  com- 
mences in  a  chancre,  before  the  action  of  ulceration  has  ceased 
upon  any  portion  of  its  surface,  and  if  this  process  involves  the 
structure  of  the  part'  beyond  the  point  of  contamination,  it  may 
form,  not  only  a  natural  cure  of  the  local  disease,  but  may  also  pre- 
vent contamination  of  the  system.'^  Hence,  he  accounts  for  the 
escape  of  many  patients  from  the  attack  of  secondary  symptoms, 
whose  chancres  slough  in  the  early  stage.  It  would  be  erroneous 
to  suppose,  however,  that  no  patients  who  have  sloughing  chancres 
experience  secondary  symptoms.  In  University  College  Hospital, 
the  contrary  fact  is  occasionally  seen;  but,  under  the  treatment 
there  adopted,  the  secondary  symptoms  have  always  been  free  from 
severity,  and  readily  cured. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  primary  sore,  characterised  by 
a  cartilaginous  hard  base  and  margin,  the  Hunterian  chancre,  as  it 
is  called,  the  employment  of  mercury  is  the  common  practice;  but, 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  die  extent  to  which  it  should 
be  carried.  Some  of  those  surgeons,  who  are  decidedly  against 
the  free  exhibition  of  mercury  in  other  primary  venereal  sores,  are 
strong  advocates  for  it  in  the  example  now  under  consideration. 
Mr.  Carmichael  is  one  of  this  number;  and,  though  he  cannot  be 
said  to  be  generally  an  admirer  of  the  copious  administration  of 
mercury,  he  recommends  a  full  course  of  mercury  for  the  Hunterian 
chancre.  Frequently  we  hear  it  asserted,  that  thus  the  disease  is 
cured  sooner,  and  the  chancre  of  secondary  symptoms  more  effec- 
tually lessened,  than  by  any  other  known  plan.  This  doctrine 
woiud  find,  however,  but  little  support  in  the  facts  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Rose;  and,  in  University  College  Hospital,  I  ^ve  treated 


the  Huoterian  chancre,  as  ^ccesafully  as  other  chancres,  with  the 
hydriodate  of  potassium  and  sarsaparilla,  no  mercury  being  exhibit- 
ed. If  mercury  be  preferred,  it  should  be  given  so  as  to  affect  the 
gums,  and  produce  a  mild  degree  of  salivation;  but  I  would  avoid 
bringing  on  a  more  violent  action  of  it  on  the  system,  such  as  would 
occasion  severe  derangement  of  he  health,  by  which  the  cure 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  retarded  than  quickened.  At  all  events, 
I  advise,  in  the  first  place,  a  trial  of  what  the  moderate  action  of 
mercury  will  do,  aided  by  a  proper  regimen,  before  the  patient  is 
suMected  to  a  severe  and  profuse  salivation. 

When  a  sore  is  situated  under  the  prepuce,  and  the  latter  is  so 
swollen  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back,  and  the  sore  examined,  we 
should  always  be  careful  to  wash  the  matter  away  which  collects 
under  the  foreskin.  For  this  purpose,  we  sliould  first  use  warm 
water,  and  then  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Here,  by  attending  to  cleanliness,  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  towards 
the  cure.  Now  that  the  plan  of  giving  mercury  in  moderate  quan- 
tities is  generally  preferred  to  a  violent  and  profuse  saUvatk>n,  we 
should  do  no  material  harm  by  following  this  method,  even  though 
the  concealed  situation  of  the  sore  might  not  let  us  judge  of  its  ex- 
act character.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  iodide  of  potassium  were  ob- 
jected to,  I  should  consider  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  on  the  mod- 
erate plan  specified,  perfectly  justifiable.  Formerly,  when  the  ulcer 
could  not  be  seen,  and  when  it  was  the  custom  to  salivate  the  pa- 
tient profusely,  the  question,  as  to  whether  mercury  should  be  given 
or  not,  was  a  very  serious  one — it  was  Virtually,  whether  the  patient 
should  or  should  not  undergo  a  long  and  violent  salivation?  whether 
his  constitution  should  be  subjected  to  severe  impairment  or  not? 
But  now  the  decision  does  not  involve  a  consideration  of  this  im- 
portance. 

If  a  chancre  heal  up  quickly  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  the 
general  rule  is  to  continue  the  medicine  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
after  the  sore  has  been  cured.  Another  general  rule  is,  that  of  not 
discontinuing  mercury  until  the  hardness  oif  the  base,  upon  which 
the  chancre  was  situated,  has  been  dispersed,  for  this  is  not  un- 
commonly looked  upon  as  the  criterion  of  all  diseased  action  hav- 
ing ceased  in  the  part.  ExcepUons  occur,  however,  where  a  chan- 
cre leaves  a  callous  cicatrix,  which  will  not  yield  to  mercury;  and, 
consequently,  a  perseverance  in  it  beyond  a  certain  period  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

One  kind  of  chancre,  situated  on  the  lining  of  the  prepuce,  where 
it  is  reflected  over  the  corona  glandis,  sometimes  leads  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  pus  between  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  penis  and  the 
corpora  cavernosa.  If  an  outlet  be  not  made  for  the  pus  collected 
ia  this  situation,  it  will  sometimes  spread  up  to  the  nubes,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  be  destroyed.  Occasionally, 
several  small  openings  take  place,  bat  they  are  iosuffioieot  to  pre* 


vent  the  mischief.  Here  the  best  practice  is  either  to  make  a  free 
opening,  or  to  slit  open  the  prepuce  from  its  oriBce  up  to  the  corona 
glandis. 

Dr.  Wallace  frequently  demonstrated  to  the  pupils  of  his  hos^ 
pital  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  stopping  the 
progress  of  a  chancre  on  the  fnenum.  The  tendency,  which  a 
chancre  has  in  this  situation  to  perforate  the  fr«num,  is  universally  • 
known,  and  it  is  also  usually  believed,  that,  when  such  perforation 
has  taken  place,  the  ulcer  cannot  be  healed  until  the  whole  frsnum 
has  been  destroyed,  and  hence  it  is  common  to  divide  the  perforat- 
ed part  with  a  bistoury.  Now,  Dr.  Wallace  affirms,  that,  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty,  if  the  patient  apply  before  the  ulcer  has 
perforated  the  fraenum,  its  performation  may  be  prevented,  by  the 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver;  and  that,  if  the  frasnum  be  al- 
ready perforated,  the  remaining  portion  of  it  may  yet  be  saved  by 
the  same  practice.* 

Many  surgeons  do  not  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  possibility  of  knowing  whether  a  primary  sore  is  venereal  or 
not,  by  its  mere  appearance;  and  when  there  is  doubt,  it  may  be 
the  wisest  maxim  always  to  give  mercury,  or  the  iodide  of  potassi- 
um, in  moderate  quantities-  The  successful  treatment  of  primary 
sores  materially  depends  on  the  kind  of  regimen  observed  by  the 
patient;  for  if  he  neglect  to  keep  himself  quiet — if  he  expose 
himself  to  all  weather,  and  be  guihy  of  excesses,  he  will  be  liaUft' 
to  more  severe  consequences,  than  other  patients  with  similar  com- 
plaints, who  conduct  themselves  more  prudently.  With  respect  to 
dressings,  astringent  lotions,  and  especially  the  black  and  yellow 
VTashes,  usually  answer  better  than  greasy  applications;  and,  when 
there  is  much  inflammation,  we  should  enjoin  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, which,  indeed,  has  a  great  effect  in  promoting  the  cure  of 
sores  on  the  genitals,  whatever  be  their  character. 

I  will  conclude  these  observations  on  chancres  with  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Wallace,  which,  as  coming  from  a  gentleman  strongly 
attached  to  the  mercurial  treatment,  merits  great  attention.  ^^  In 
dispensary  practice,  and  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  says  he, 
the  internal  administration  of  mercury,  particularly  at  inclement 
seasons  of  the  year,  can  seldom  with  safety  be  recommended.  In 
such  persons,  and  under  such  circumstances,  topical  applications 
(nitrate  of  silver  and  mercurial  lotions)  are  of  infinite  value.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  I  generally  confine  my  treatment  to  them,  in  con* 

^ 'unction  with  the  internal  use  of  nitrous  acid;  and,  by  these  means, 
'.  succeed,  for  the  most  part,  in  healing  the  disease  with  rapidity. 
Cases ^  treated  in  this  way,  are  also  very  seldom  followed  by  ueonda^ 
ry«ymptoriw."t 
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BUBOfit. 

The  venerea]  matter  or  poison,  in  its  passage  through  the  ingui- 
nal  glands,  frequently  gives  rise  to  inflamiBatioo  and  eolargemeDt  of 
them,  which,  in  many  instances,  is  followed  by  suppuration  and  ul- 
•ceration.  The  swelling,  abscess,  or  sore,  thus  produced,  is  termed 
a  buboj  a  name  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  grain; 
though,  if  the  patient  happened  to  have  a  primary  venereal  sore 
on  one  of  his  fingers,  he  might  have  a  bubo  just  above  the 
elbow,  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  or  in  the  axilla;  so  that 
a  bubo  does  not  always  signify  a  disease  in  the  groin,  as  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  would  imply.  But  the  poison  of  syphilis  may 
make  its  way  into  the  system,  without  exciting  any  inflammation  in 
the  absorbent  glands  of  the  groin,  or  other  region  of  the  body;  do 
bubo  at  all  may  intervene  between  the  occurrence  of  the  primary 
sore  and  the  commencement  of  secondary  symptoms.  In  other 
terms,  the  latter  are  not  invariably  preceded  by  a  bubo.  On  the 
whole,  buboes  form  more  frequently  after  a  chancre  on  the  prepuce, 
than  after  one  on  the  glans;  yet  every  inflammation  of  the  glands 
of  the  groin  must  not  be  set  down  as  venereal,  for  these  parts  are 
subject  to  various  enlargements  from  other  causes.  Should  a  bubo 
occur  in  consequence  of  a  chancre,  before  the  ulcerating  process 
oftubat  chancre  has  ceased.  Dr.  Wallace  deems  it  more  likely  that 
such  a  bubo  has  been  produced  by  irritation  than  by  absorption 
of  the  virus.  This  fact  he  considers  to  be  tacitly  admitted  by  those 
who  have  had  most  experience  in  venereal  complaints;  for,  it  is 
allowed,  that  buboes  are  most  apt  to  occur  after  a  lapse  of  some 
time  from  the  formation  of  a  chancre,  and  that,  the  longer  a  chan- 
cre has  continued,  the  more  likely  is  such  bubo  to  be  the  forerunn^ 
of  constitutional  symptoms.  Mr.  Hunter  observed,  that,  when  the 
venereal  poison  affected  one  of  the  absorbent  glands,  the  gland  that 
mflamed  was  one  of  the  nearest  to  the  primary  ulcer.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  fact;  and  we  never  find  that  the  absorbent  glands,  sit- 
uated m  the  course  of  the  aorta  or  iliac  vessels,  are  inflamed,  and 
brought  into  the  state  of  suppuration  by  the  absorption  of  venereal 
matter.  The  glands  of  the  groin,  then,  may  inflame,  suppurate,  and 
ulcerate,  but  not  those  within  the  trunk.  Mr.  Hunter  entertained  a 
suspicion,  that  another  criterion  of  a  venereal  bubo  was  the  circum- 
stance of  its  involving  only  one  gland;  but,  at  the  present  day  this  test 
is  not  entirely  relied  on.  Frequently,  in  venereal  cases,  several  glands 
inflame;  and  sometimes,  m  slandular  swellings  from  irritation,  only 
one  gland  is  concerned.  Also,  in  a  bubo  arising  fi*om  scrofula, 
there  may  be  only  onegland  affected  at  first;  so  that  the  dbtino 
tion  suggested  by  Mr.  Hunter  cannot,  I  believe,  be  depended  upon. 
However,  Wallace,  Ricord,  and  others  incline  so  far  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Hunter  on  this  point,  as  to  represent  the  venereal  bubo  as 


most  frequently  seated  in  a  single  gland.  ^^  When  absorption 
takes  place  from  a  chancre  of  the  genital  org^ans,"  observes  M. 
Ricord,  ^^  the  bubo  onty  takes  place  in  the  superficial  glands,  and 
most  commonly  only  in  one  of  them  at  a  time;  though  several  may 
infiame  and  swell,  both  superficial  and  deep,  so  that  one  gland  may 
actually  have  all  the  characters  of  a  virulent  bubo,  while  others  near 
it,  in  which  the  inflammation  ma,y  also  advance  to  suppuration,  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  may  present  only  one  of  a 
simple  kind,  quite  free  from  virulence."*  Another  character,  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Hunter  to  a  venereal  bubo,  is  the  quickness  with 
which  it  generally  fproceeds  to  suppuration,  and  the  shortness 
of  time  which  the  matter  requires  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface. 
I  am  afraid  that  this  test,  also,  is  not  of  much  practical  importance; 
for  there  is  great  variety  in  venereal  buboes  in  this  respect,  some 
being  much  more  indolent  than  others.  It  is  far  from  being  the  in- 
variable character  of  venereal  buboes  to  proceed  rapidly  to  suppu- 
ration; for  while  some  of  them  are  very  acute,  corresponding  more 
or  less  to  Mr.  Hunter's  description,  others  are  of  a  chronic  charac- 
ter, and  this  frequently  cannot  oe  accounted  for,  either  by  the  influ- 
uence  of  scrofula  or  mercury,  the  two  circumstances  which  Mr. 
Hunter  believed  would  generally  explain  it. 

The  venereal  poison  excites  inflammation  and  abscess  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels. 

Such  buboes  as  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  venereal  poison, 
but  have  not  been  preceded  by  any  chancre,  are  sometimes  called 
primary  buboes^  and  by  the  French  bubon$  dUmblee.  But,  when 
a  bubo  follows  a  chancre,  it  is  occasicmally  termed  a  comeeuHve  iu- 
bo.  If  the  bubo  has  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  stage  of  the 
constitutional  svmptoms,  M.  Ricord  names  it  hHcandary  bubo.  A 
fympathetie  6u6o  means  one  not  proceeding  from  die  action  of  the 
venereal  poison,  but  h*ritation  in  the  urethra,  lower  extremity,  or 
other  part.  Buboes  are  also  divided  into  aeuU  and  chronic;  ti^om- 
matory  and  indolent;  $uppuraHf^  and  ulceraUd. 

The  pus,  formed  by  a  venereal  bubo,  is  well  known  to  be  capable 
of  communicating  the  disease  by  inoculation;  though,  for  reasons 
readily  understood,  if  what  has  been  stated  by  M.  Kicord  be  cor- 
rect, the  matter  secreted  by  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  or  other 
glands  simply  inflamed  at  the  same  time,  wdl  not  be  infectious,  and, 
consequently,  if  it  happen  to  be  employed,  the  moculatioa  wiU  not 
communicate  the  venereal  disease. 

The  generality  of  buboes,  not  truly  venereal,  are  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  health;  and  under  such 
circumstances,  if  there  were  no  chancre  to  account  for  the  bubo, 
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we  sboold  have  reason  for  suspecting,  that  the  state  of  tlie  beahb  bad 
brought  on  the  glandular  enlargement.  It  is  one  good  rule  when  the 
patient  will  not  admit  that  hehas  bad  a  chancre,  or  we  cannot  (fie- 
cover  any  traces  of  one,  always  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  neatest 
lower  extremity,  and  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  inflammation, 
wound,  boil  or  sore,  about  the  foot,  leg,  thigh,  or  nates;  any  bun- 
nion  on  the  great  toe,  or  any  inflamed  bursa,  or  painful  corn;  for 
the  inguinal  glands  are  liable  to  inflammation  and  enlargement,  in 
consequence  of  any  of  these  causes. 

Buboes,  which  arise  unpreceded  by  chancre  (bubons  d^emblie) 
or  any  other  cause  to  which  they  can  be  ascribed,  except  a  sus- 
picious intercourse,  M.  Ricord  observes,  mostly  affect  the  deep- 
seated  glands;  their  progress  is  generally  chronic;  they  have  little 
tendency  to  suppuration;  and,  what  is  especially  worthy  of  notice, 
the  pus  which  they  form  never  communicates  the  venereal  disease 
by  inoculation.  M.  Ricord  further  asserts,  that  he  has  never  known 
constitutional  symptoms  follow  a  bubo  of  this  description.* 

In  the  treatment  of  a  bubo,  if  it  be  a  venereal  one,  we  ou^t  to 
be  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  in  the  treatment  of  primary 
sores.  The  doctrine,  that  venereal  primary  sores  may  be  cured 
without  mercury,  applies  also  to  venereal  primary  abscesses  and 
buboes.  Although  Mr.  Hunter  referred  the  efficacy  of  mercury  to 
a  specific  action  excited  by  it  m  the  constitution,  which  action  is  re- 
presented as  capable]  of  subduing  the  venereal  complaints;  yet  be 
entertained  a  particular  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  modus  operan- 
di of  this  mineral,  in  the  case  of  a  syphilitic  bubo.  For  instance, 
he  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  getting  the  mercury  to 
pass  through  the  diseased  gland,  which  usefulness,  real  or  iroagioa- 
rv,  must  have  been  ascribed  in  part,  at  all  events,  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  mercury  on  the  gland,  in  its  passage  through  it:  be 
believed,  that  in  this  way  buboes  were  sooner  cured  than  when  mer- 
cury was  differently  exhibited  ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  great  object 
with  him  to  rub  the  mercury  upon  a  surface,  from  which  the  absorb- 
ents proceeded  to  the  gland  affected.  This  practice  is,  perhaps, 
not  deemed  so  essential  at  the  present  day;  and  some  very  good 
surgeons  even  think,  that  the  irritation  of  the  mercury  will  some- 
times actually  bring  on  swellings  of  the  absorbent  glands,  or  ag- 
gravate them  if  they  exist.  At  all  eventSi,  I  may  state,  that  the 
plan  is  not  universaUy  approved,  especially  when  there  is  acute  in- 
flammation about  the  glands  affected.  When,  however,  the  swell- 
ing is  of  a  more  indolent  or  chronic  nature,  the  practice  of  making 
the  mercury  pass  through,  or  to  the  gland,  or  even  of  applying  it  to 
the  groin  itself,  is  frequendy  adopted;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  such  method  has  an  influence  in  dispersing  the  swelling.    On 
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the  contrary,  if  the  gland  should  be  much  inflamed,  and  highly  pain- 
ful, the  value  of  the  practice  is  extremely  questionable. 

How  long  the  use  of  mercury  ought  to  be  continued  in  the  treat- 
ment of  buboes,  and  what  is  the  quantity  requisite  to  be  given,  are 
questions  to  which  different  replies  would  be  made  in  different 
schools.  I  consider  myself  to  be  of  that  party  which,  while  it  ad- 
mits the  possibility  of  curing  all  the  forms  of  syphilis  without  mercury, 
fully  admits  the  general  usefulness  of  this  mineral  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing and  eradicating  the  disorder;  that  itdivides  with  the  salts  of  iodine 
the  repute  of  being  the  best  means  of  lessening  the  risk  of  secon- 
dary symptoms,  and  of  quickening  the  cure  of  many  forms  of  the 
disease.  But,  for  this  purpose,  I  should  say,  that  long  continued 
and  full  courses  of  mercury  are  hardly  ever  requisite.  Id  former 
times,  when  buboes  yielded  with  tolerable  celerity,  it  was  the  com- 
mon rule  to  continue  the  mercury  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  .time  it  was  entirely  left  off,  and  bark,  sarsaparilla,  and  other 
tonics,  given.  Such  was  the  general  plan,  when  buboes  yielded 
in  a  moderate  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  subsided  very  rap- 
idly, then  the  mercury  was  given  for  at  least  three  weeks  or  a  month 
after  the  healing  of  the  bubo.  But,  we  often  find  that  buboes  will 
not  heal  after  mercury  has  been  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  and 
more  especially  when  the  health  is  much  disordered  by  it.  Here 
the  discontinuance  of  the  mercury  is  necessary,  and  such  other  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  given  as  are  likely  to  produce  an  improvement 
of  the  general  health.  Too  long  a  perseverance  with  mercury  will 
often  retard  the  course  of  a  bubo, — nay,  will  sometimes  so  derange 
th^  constitution,  that  the  ulceration  will  spread  from  this  cause 
alone,  and  assume  a  most  dangerous  condition. 

In  scrofulous  constitutions,  either  the  influence  of  the  mercury, 
or  the  derangement  of  the  system,  arising  from  the  united  effects  of 
this  mineral  and  of  the  disease  together,  will  frequently  give  rise  to 
scrofulous  glandular  enlargements.  When  mercury  is  so  employed 
for  primary  venereal  sores,  as  to  occasion  a  full  saturation  of  the 
system,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  scrofula,  this  abuse  of  mercury 
will  frequently  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  latter  disease,  and  its 
continuance  be  sure  to  render  the  patient's  condition  worse.  Here 
the  discontinuance  of  mercury  is  a  rine  quA  non  in  any  plan  likely 
to  be  attended  with  benefit;  and  instead  of  looking  up  to  mercury 
for  a  cure,  we  should  confide  in  remedies  of  another  description, 
namely,  bark,  quinine,  sarsaparilla,  the  diluted  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acids,  and  narcotics,  such  as  hyoscyamus,  conium,  opium,^the  ace- 
tate or  muriate  of  morphia,  &c.  In  some  cases,  also,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  use  such  medicines  as  are  considered  to  have  a  peculiar 
influence  over  scrofula,  namely,  iodine,  or  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  to  let  the  patient  have  the  nenefit  of  a  change  of  air. 

It  is  a  good  rule  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  open  a  suppurat- 
ed bubO)  unless  the  matter  is  above  a  certain  quantity,  or  has  a  ten- 
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dency  to  spread,  and  then  the  sooner  the  sweQmg  is  opened  tke 
better.  The  matter  is  not  always  within  the  ghnds  themselves, 
but  often  in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  In  common  examples, 
the  skin  should  be  suffered  to  become  thinnish  before  an  openmg  is 
made,  and  then  a  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  lancet  or  bbtoury; 
but  if  the  skin  should  be  much  undermined,  and  separated  from 
the  subjacent  parts,  some  surgeons  would  prefer  opening  the  abscess 
with  caustic.  In  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  diseased  skin  may  be 
destroyed,  and  a  free  opening  made,  well  calculated  for  the  ready 
oudet  of  the  matter,  and  for  obriating  all  risk  of  the  formation  of 
fistule  and  sinuses.  One  consideration,  in  (avor  of  not  opening  bu- 
boes prematurely,  is,  that,  after  matter  has  collected  within  them, 
it  may  be  absorbed  again  from  the  influence  of  mercury,  or  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  aided  by  the  effect  of  blackening  the  skin  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  no  opening  at  all  will  be  required. 

When  a  venereal  bubo  is  much  inflamed,  antiphlogistic  treatment 
will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  mercury,  or  the  iodide  of  potassium; 
for  specific  inflammations,  as  well  as  conunon,  are  not  out  of  the 
control  of  ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies.  We  ought  to  applj 
leeches,  and  cold  evaporating  lotions,  as  in  common  inflammations; 
n>r,  if  cold  applications  will  not  answer,  warm  emoUient  ones,  as 
poultices  and  fomentations,  are  to  be  tried.  When  a  bubo  becomes 
a  sore,  the  local  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  appearances, 
character,  and  condition,  which  the  ulcer  may  exhibit.  In  relatioa 
to  this  subject,  I  have  already  given  general  directions  b  ueatiog 
of  ulcers.  When  all  speciic  action  has  ceased  in  the  bubo,  the 
disease  is  of  course  only  a  common  sore,  or  sore  of  one  of  the  char- 
acters explained  in  the  part  of  this  volume,  to  which  I  have  just 
now  alluded. 

When  a  bubo  is  in  the  form  of  a  deep  phagedenic  uker,  the  a^ 
plication  of  a  solution  of  opium,  with  a  proportion  of  nitric  acid 
in  it,  will  often  cause  a  rapid  improvement  of  it.  Even  the  undilut- 
ed nitre  acid,  applied  in  the  manner  adopted  for  hospital  gangrene, 
will  sometimes  prove  the  best  application.  Dr.  (Jolles,  in  such 
cases,  brushes  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  with  the  strong  muriate  of 
antimony;  and  he  assures  us  that,  however  large  the  surface,  ^*  it 
will  begin  to  heal,  even  if  the  edges  alone  be  touched."* 

Sometimes,  after  a  bubo  has  burst,  one  of  the  enlarged  glands 
will  protrude  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  retard  the  healing 
process.  In  general,  such  prominent  gland  will  recede  again  under 
the  use  of  mercury,  as  Dr.  CoUes  represents;  but  I  have  seen 
other  cases,  in  which  this  has  not  happened,  and  the  disease  became 
so  tedious,  that  it  was  judged  advisable  to  cut  off  the  highest  part 
of  the  glandular  protuberance,  or  to  destroy  it  with  caustic.  I  had 
such  a  case  in  University  College  Hospital  last  spring   (1839).    I 
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do  not  mean  such  practice,  however,  to  be  adopted,  unless  the 
prominent  gland  should  not  be  reduced  under  milder  plans. 

A  bubo  occasionally  leads  to  the  formation  of  sinus,  commencing 
at  the  public  comer  of  the  ulcer,  and  descending  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  scrotum  and  the  thigh.  If  the  sinus  cannot  be  cured 
by  pressure,  or  does  not  heal  under  the  influence  of  treatment 
adapted  to  improve  the  general  health,  we  should  either  lay  the 
sinus  open  throughout  its  whole  extent,  or  make  a  counter-opening 
in  a  depending  situation,  and  wash  it  daily  with  some  stimulating 
injecti  )n,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Colles.  Another  troublesome  con- 
sequence of  bubo,  described  by  this  last  gentleman,  is  a  superficial 
ulceration,  spreading  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  sometimes  even 
to  the  anus,  or  upwards  on  the  abdomen.  One  edge  of  this  ulcer 
is  deeply  and  slowly  increasing,  while  the  other  is  thin  and  may  be 
healing.  This  has  occasionally  been  named  the  horse-shoe  ulcer. 
Mercury  is  generally  useless  or  hurtful.  The  black  wash  is  a  good 
application;  and,  if  mercury  be  tried,  it  should  be  in  small  doses.^ 

W  ben  the  patient  has  been  taking  a  great  quantity  of  mercury,  a 
bubo,  after  having  burst,  may  leave  the  skin  in  an  undermined  state, 
with  callous  and  irregular  edges.  These  are  mosdy  obstinate  cases, 
and  will  sometimes  remain  unhealed  for  months.  So  difficult  is  if 
to  bring  such  ulcers  into  a  favorable  condition  by  common  means, 
that  it  may  be  requisite  to  cut  away  the  hard  callous  edges,  as  a 
measure  that  at  once  removes  a  principal  impediment  to  cicatrisa- 
tion. Instead  of  this  plan,  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  a  caustic  solution  of  iodine,  the  undiluted  nitrous  acid,  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  or  the  potassa  fusa,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  cal- 
lous edges  of  the  ulcer.  In  general,  under  such  treatment,  their 
hardness  will  gradually  subside  and  disappear;  but,  in  the  event  of 
the  case  resisting  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  hardened  and  diseas- 
ed edges  of  the  ulcer  should  undoubtedly  be  removed  with  the 
knife.  In  this  condition  of  a  bubo,  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  sarsaparilla 
in  lime  water,  or  cascarilla  with  hydriodate  of  potash,  or  bark  with 
the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  given  internally,  change  of  air,  and  sea- 
bathing, will  frequently  be  oi  essential  service. 

What  treatment  ought  to  be  adopted  when  a  bubo  arises  unpre- 
ceded  by  any  cbaucre?  The  statements  of  M .  Ricord,  already 
noticed,  would  of  course  incline  us  not  to  have  recourse,  at  all 
events,  to  mercury;  yet,  if  we  listen  to  other  authorities,  mercurial 
treatment  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Thus,  Dr.  Wallace  informs 
us, — "  I  have  treated  certain  cases  of  bubo,  which  were  neither 
accompanied  nor  preceded  by  primary  symptoms,  but  which  had 
followed  suspicious  intercourse,  as  if  they  had  been  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  the  venereal  poison;  and   I  have  never  had  occasion 
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to  regret  the  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  I  ha^e  known  boboesy 
which  were  not  preceded  by  prinoi^ry  symptoms,  to  be  followed  by 
secondary  symptoms  when  mercury  tuid  not  been  used  in  their 
treatment."  Here  we  observe  a  positive  disagreement  between 
M.  Ricord  and  Dr.  Wallace  on  the  question,  whether  secondaiy 
symptoms  ever  follow  bubons  d^embUe^  The  former  states,  tbat 
they  never  do,  and,  also,  that  boculation  with  the  matter  of  such  a 
bubo  cannot  communicate  syphilis  by  inoculation.  In  University 
College  Hospital,  we  should  never  think  of  subjecting  a  patient  to 
salivation  for  a  bubo  of  this  description,  but  adopt  simple  means 
for  its  dispersion,  and,  if  this  plan  failed,  try  some  other,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  bubo,  and  the  constitution.  If  the  sweUing 
suppurate,  I  recommend  it  to  be  treated  as  a  common  abscess;  and 
either  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  sarsaparilla  to  be  pre- 
scribed; or,  if  there  be  any  febrile  disorder,  saline  antimonial  medi- 
cines, with  five  grains  of  the  pil.  hydr.  chlorid.  comp.  every  night, 
or  every  other  night,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  swellmg 
remain  chronic,  the  skin  covering  it  may  be  blistered,  rubbed  with 
the  img.  potass,  iodidi,  or  champhorated  mercurial  ointment,  or 
blackened  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  some  cases,  compression 
is  useful.  With  this  treatment  we  may  combine  theinternal  ex- 
hibition of  four  or  five  grains  of  extractum  cicuts  once  or  twice 
daily,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  (L.  P.)  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day. 


SECONDART    STMPTOMS. 

Previously  to  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms^  the  constitu- 
tion may  generally  be  observed  to  be  somewhat  disordered;  there  is 
more  or  less  fever  present,  with  accelerated  pulse,  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  inability  to  sleep.  Indeed  almost 
all  patients  are  particularly  restless  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
appearance  of  any  secondary  symptoms;  that  is,  before  they  com- 
plain qf  a  sore  throat;  or  perceive  any  traces  of  a  cutaneous  disease 
about  them.  When  secondary  symptoms  take  place,  which  does  not 
always  happen  under  any  mode  of  treatment,  and  is  not  invariably 
prevented  by  any  yet  tried,  they  are  more  disposed  to  occur  in 
some  parts  than  others.  On  this  account,  Mr.  Hunter  divides  the 
parts  affected  into  two  orders:  the  first  order  consisting  of  those,  in 
which  the  secondary  symptoms  usually  first  show  themselves;  name- 
ly, the  throat  and  skin,  with  which  parts  the  iris  and  perhaps  the 
joints  are  also  to  be  arranged  :  the  second,  inchiding  parts  in 
which  the  disease  produces  its  influence  at  a  later  period,  as  the 
periosteum  and  the  bones,  to  which  may  be  added  the  nose,  in 
which  an  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  ozcenasy  philitica 
with  or  without  disease  of  the  bones,  is  very  common.     In  the  sec* 


end  order  of  parts  are  likewise  to  be  included  the  ear,  the  larynx, 
and  the  testicle,  to  which,  however,  the  effects  of  syphilis  less 
frequently  extend  than  to  the  other  parts  here  specified.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Hunter's  statement,  respecting  the  throat  and  skin,  agrees 
pretty  well  with  general  experience,  and  modem  surgeons  are  b- 
clined  to  accede  to  hb  doctrine  in  relation  to  them;  though  pains  in 
the  bones  and  joints  sometimes  precede  the  sore  throat  and  cutane- 
ous eruption.  I  have  seen  nodes  follow  a  primary  sore  as  the  first 
secondary  symptom,  and  this  has  also  been  noticed  by  others.  I 
once  attended  a  medical  gentleman,  who  had  no  sore  throat,  and  no 
cutaneous  eruption;  yet  he  had  nodes.  It  is  generally  considered, 
that  the  interval  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms, 
is,  on  an  average,  from  six  to  twelve  weeks;  but  it  may  extend  to 
several  months,  or,  according  to  some  reports,  to  one  or  two  years. 
The  earliest  secondary  symptoms  generally  commence  within  three 
months  from  the  cure  of  the  primary  sore;  but  they  may  come  on 
much  more  quickly,  or  even  before  the  primary  sore  is  healed.  Al- 
most every  surgeon  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  cases,  in  which 
there  were  at  the  same  time  an  uncured  chancre,  an  unhealed  bubo,  a 
sore  throat,  an  iritis,  and  so  forth,  all  existing  together.  According 
to  the  observations  of  Dr.  CoUes,  when  the  primary  symptoms 
have  been  treated  on  the  mercurial  plan,  the  secondary  symptoms 
are  generally  later  in  making  their  appearance,  and  are  also  preced- 
ed by  less  disturbance  of  the  system;  but  when  mercury  had  been 
used  only  for  a  short  time,  or  has  been  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
chancre  has  healed,  the  appearance  of  secondary  symptoms  will  be 
more  early.  He  adds,  that  the  same  will  be  the  case,  if  febrile  ac- 
tion be  excited  by  ordinary  causes.* 


AFFECTIONS    OF  THE    SKIN. 

The  eruption  presents  considerable  varieties.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  was  considered  that  no  eruption  was  venereal,  unless  it  had  a 
copper  colored  appearance,  and  was  scalv.  Mr.  Hunter  represents 
the  skin  as  at  first  becoming  mottled,  and  tells  us  that  such  appear- 
ance will  come  out  and  fade  away  again  rejpeatedly.  Now,  this  ob- 
servation must  have  been  overlooked  by  former  surgeons,  who  en- 
deavored to  prove  that,  without  mercury,  syphilitic  symptoms  inva- 
riably proceed  from  bad  to  worse;  for  here  we  find  it  stated,  by  their 
own  great  authority,  that  the  eruption  spontaneously  disappears  and 
then  returns;  that  the  disease  fluctuates;  yet  the  doctrine  that  Mr. 
Abemeth^  collected  by  his  inquiries  from  all  the  most  experienced 
surgeons  m  London  was,  that  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  contin- 
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ually  progressive;  and  that  when  there  is  a  truevraereal  sore,  or 
eruption,  it  would  always  continue  to  get  worse  till  mercury  bad 
been  given.  One  form  of  syphilitic  eruption  is  characterised  by  be- 
ing scaly,  and  of  a  copper  or  reddish-brown  color;  small  copper- 
colored  spots  first  showing  themselves,  and  the  cuticle  then  peeling 
off.  Some  of  these  blotches  conjoin,  so  as  to  form  extensive 
patches;  but  others  of  the  same  color,  and  decidedly  syphilitic,  are, 
on  account  of  their  diminutive  size  and  particular  figure,  sometimes 
termed  the  lenticular  syphilitic  lepra.  The  venereal  eruption,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter,  consists  of  copper-colored  spots  on  the 
skin,  accompanied  by  desquamation,  whicn  leaves  the  subjacent  cu- 
ticle thicker  and  thicker  as  this  process  goes  on,  and  of  the  same 
color  as  the  cuticle  which  peels  off.  If  the  disease  advance  fur- 
ther, scabs  will  form,  suppuration  will  take  place  under  them,  and 
the  result  be  a  secondary  venereal  ulcer^  which,  when  thus  produc- 
ed, affects  principally  such  parts  of  the  skin  as  are  in  contact  with 
other  portions  of  the  cutis,  like  the  fold  of  the  nates,  the  angle  be- 
tween the  scrotum  and  thigh,  or  the  armpit.  In  these  situations, 
the  eruption  has  a  raised  surface,  from  which  a  whitish  matter  fre- 
quently oozes.  These  copper-colored  scaly  blotches  generally  first 
appear  on  the  face,  hands,  and  wrist,  and  afterwards  on  the  breast 
and  the  extremities,  where  they  are  particularly  numerous,  and  as- 
sume the  form  of  lepra  or  psoriasis.  Another  circumstance  deserv- 
ing of  attention  is,  that  when  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  where  the  cuticle  is  very  thick,  is  affected,  an  appearance 
is  produced,  constituting  what  is  often  termed  the  syphilUic  leproy 
and  psoriasis  of  the^  hands  and  feet,  Mr.  Carmichael,  like'  Mr. 
Hunter,  regarded  the  scaly  copper-colored  eruption  as  characteris- 
tic of  true  syphilis;  and  though,  says  he,  there  are  other  eruptions 
which  are  venereal,  or  the  consequence  of  venereal  complaints,  yet 
they  are  not  truly  syphilitic.  He  notices  pustular,  tubercular,  and 
papular  eruptions;  but  be  does  not  consider  these  as  consequences 
of  a  true  Hunterian  chancre,  bui  refers  them  to  primary  sores  of 
other  descriptions.  The  syphilitic  eruption  seems  to  him  always  to 
consist  of  scaly  blotches,  in  the  form  either  of  lepra  or  psoriasis, 
and  unattended  with  fever;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  there  is  not  so 
much  fever  present  with  these  eruptions  as  with  either  of  the  oth- 
ers, namely,  the  papular,  the  tubercular,  or  pustular.  As  already 
noticed,  Mr.  Carmichael  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  form 
of  the  eruption,  that  he  believes  it  possible  to  tell,  by  the  inspection 
of  the  cutaneous  disease,  what  has  been  the  character  of  the  pri* 
mary  sore.  In  short,  he  divides  the  venereal  disease  into  four  spe- 
cies or  varieties.  The  first  of  these  is  the  scaly  venereal  disease^ 
or  that  which  is  correspondent  to  the  Hunterian  description,  the 
chancre  having  a  hardened  edge  and  base;  and  when  the  bones  are 
affected,  their  shafts  and  harder  parts  chiefly  suffering,  the  nodes 
being  true  ones,  and  the  eruption  scaly,  in  the  form  either  of  psor- 


lasb  or  lepra.  The  second  is  the  papular^  so  caHed  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  eruption,  which  consists  of  inflamed  pimples,  and  may 
follow  gonorrhoea,  and  what  some  surgeons  call  the  gonorrheal  tiZ- 
cer  of  the  prepuce  and  corona  glandis.  The  thu'd  is  named  the 
tubercular <i  as  being  attended  with  an  eruption  of  this  character; 
and  the  fourth  is  the  pusttUar  variety  of  the  venereal  disease,  so 
called  also  from  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  affection.  The 
projecting  incrustations,  which  are  conical,  or  in  the  form  of  lim- 
pet-shells, constitute  the  appearance  known  by  the  name  of  the  veu' 
ereal  rupia^  which  may  follow  an  eruption,  originally  either  tuber- 
cular or  pustular.  One  important  fact  to  be  remembered  is,  that 
papular  and  pustular  eruptions,  when  they  have  reached  a  certain 
stage,  may  be  attended  with  a  scaly  appearance,  which  is,  there- 
fore, not  exclusively  the  feature  of  lepra  and  psoriasis.  This  cir- 
cumstance ma^,  perhaps,  explain  some  cases,  m  which  the  eruption 
seems  to  consist  of  scaly  spots,  and  pustules  and  pimples,  more  or 
less  mixed  together.  • 

Secondary  venereal  ulceration  of  the  skin  is  often  preceded  by  an 
eruption,  some  part  of  which,  after  repeated  desquamation  and 
scabbing,  is  converted  into  sores;  but,  in  other  instances,  chronic 
inflammation  takes  place,  independently  of  any  eruption,  and  ulcer- 
ation follows;  and  occasionally  inflammation,  suppuration,  and 
secondary  venereal  ulceration,  will  occur  over  nodes.  Secondary 
venereal  ulcers  have  not  any  regular  and  constant  appearance;  they 
are  frequendy  of  a  round  shape,  more  or  less  chronic,  and  with  an 
irregular,  foul,  ash-colored  surface;]  while  others  evince  the  pecu- 
liarity of  healing  in  the  centre  and  extending  at  the  circumference, 
the  unhealed  part  being  of  a  tawny  color,  with  sharp  edges,  and  a 
foul  bottom.  No  sooner  does  an  experienced  surgeon  cast  his  eyes 
upon  an  ulcer  of  this  kind,  than  he  is  led  to  suspect  its  venereal  cha- 
racter; its  tawny  appearance,  its  shape,  and  its  situation,  will  induce 
him  to  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  it  has  been  preceded  by  other  ve- 
nereal complaints.  But  we  should  never  conclude,  from  the  mere 
look  of  a  sore,  that  it  is  certainly  venereal;  but  always  take  into 
consideration  Uie  history  of  the  case,  before  a  positive  opinion  is 
delivered. 

Besides  these  secondary  symptoms,  presenting  themselves  as  af- 
fections of  the  skin,  I  must  not  omit  to  specify  the  ragged  ulcerat' 
ed  fissures  and  clefts  seen  on  the  nates,  or  about  the  anus  (rhagades 
uni),  and  especially  in  the  fold  at  the  lower  part  of  the  nates,  and 
between  the  perineum  and  the  thigh,  or  sometimes  even  about  the 
roots  of  the  finger  or  toe  nails.  In  the  latter  event,  matter  forms 
under  the  nail,  which  becomes  detached,  and  the  discharge  is  re- 
markable for  its  strong,  fetid,  and  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell. 
Such  is  the  venereal  whitlow ^  as  it  is  sometimes  named. 

Some  excrescences  in  venereal  patients,  taking  place  especially 
about  the  genitals,  perineum,  and  anus,  receive  diflferent  names,  ac- 


cording  to  their  various  shape  and  consistence;  as  wartij  omivfe- 
mataj  Jiciy  &c.  They  are  frequently  accompanied  with  ukeradon, 
or  purulent  discharge  from  the  urethra  or  vagina;  and  they  often 

?ow  from  parts  which  have  been  ulcerated,  though  now  healed, 
hey  are  not  essentially  connected  with  syphilis;  for  we  see  pre- 
cbely  the  same  kinds  of  growths  in  persons,  who  appear  never  to 
have  had  the  venereal  disease.  In  women  they  are  very  common, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  materiaUv  different 
from  particular  kinds  of  hemorrhoidal  excrescences.  Formerly  it 
was, the  practice  to  salivate  patients  for  the  cure  of  these  excres- 
cences, and  this  sometimes  more  profusely  than  for  a  sore  throat  or 
a  chancre;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  when  the  system  was 
thus  brought  and  kept  a  long  while  under  the  infitience  of  mercury, 
such  growths  generally  dwindled  away,  and  ultimately  disappeared. 
The  fact,  however,  that  these  excrescences  could  be  as  permanent- 
ly and  certainly  cured  with  the  knife,  ligature,  escharotics,  and  sdm- 
dating  applications,  as  by  mercury,  was  well  known  to  some  intelli- 
gent practitioners  nearly  half  a  century  ago;  and,  what  is  stiD  more 
to  the  point,  it  was  known  that  the  cure  was  radical.  On  what 
principle,  then,  could  the  severe  measure  of  a  long  and  profuse  sal- 
ivation be  vindicated? 

SORE   THROAT. 

One  of  the  most  common  secondary  symptoms  is  tdceraHon  of 
ihefaucesy  tonsik^  and  a  soft  palate^ — in  other  words,  a  sore  throat. 
What  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  most  unequivocal 
specimen  of  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  throat,  is  remarked  to  come 
on  without  much  previous  inflammation,  to  begin  on  the  surface  of 
the  part  affected,  and  to  extend  more  and  more  deeply;  so  that, 
when  situated  on  the  tonsils,  an  appearance  is  produced,  as  if  a  por- 
tion of  them  had  been  scooped  away.  The  sore  has  a  sharp  prom- 
inent margin,  and  its  excavated  surface  is  covered  with  yellow  ad- 
hesive matter,  that  cannot  readily  be  separated  from  it.  It  is  not 
uncommonly  believed,  that  a  sore  throat,  corresponding  to  this  de- 
scription, is  peculiar  to  true  syphilis,  or  the  scaly  form  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease — ^that  disease,  all  of  whose  symptoms  are  sometimes 
thought  more  particularly  to  require  large  quantities  of  mercury  for 
their  cure,  than  other  varieties  of  the  venereal  disease.  On  this 
point,  however,  I  may  observe,  that  the  doctrine,  to  which  allusion 
nas  here  been  made,  is  not  so  much  insisted  upon  at  the  present  day 
as  it  was  some  years  ago.  In  fact  this  kind  of  sore  throat  has  fre- 
quently been  cured  with  sarsaparilla;  and  it  sometimes  follows 
sores,  which  have  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  chancre  with  an  in- 
durated base  and  circumference.  At  the  same  time,  the  belief  pre- 
vails, that  whenever  this  kmd  of  sore  throat  is  accompanied  by  a 
scaly  eruption,  or  by  pains  m  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  or  by 


true  nodes,  it  will  be  more  benefited  by  mercury  than  any  other 
medicine.  I  sometimes  employ  small  doses  of  the  blue  pill,  joined 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  sarsaparilla.  In  University  College 
Hospital  we  do  not  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  keep  up  mercu- 
rial action  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  as  sometimes  recommended  even 
at  the  present  day. 

Besides  this  description  of  sore  throat,  there  is  another,  consist- 
ing in  superficial  but  foul  and  wide-spreading  ulcerations  of  the  ton- 
sils, velum  pendulum  palati,  and  upper  portion  of  the  pharynx,  ac- 
companied by  considerable  pain,  resdessness,  and  fever.  On  ac- 
count of  its  appearance,  it  is  frequently  called  the  ulcerous  excorto- 
tion  of  the  throat.  Mr.  Carmichael  thought  he  had  traced  it  to  be 
an  effect  of  what  he  terms  the  papular  venereal  diseaeey  or  that 
which  he  conceived  to  arise  from  the  simple  primary  sore^  patches 
of  excoriation  on  the  prepuce,  or  gonorrhoea  virulenta. 

Sometimes  a  patient  complains  of  experiencing  severe  pain  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  swallow;  yet  the  surgeon,  on  first  inspect- 
ing the  fauces,  detects  no  ulcer,  nor  appearance  of  inflammation. 
In  many  such  cases,  there  is  an  ulcer  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
concealed  by  the  interposition  of  the  velum  palati.  ^^  We  should^ 
therefore  (as  Dr.  CoUes  directs) ,  desire  the  patient  to  inspire  as 
fully  as  he  can;  in  attempting  this,  he  raises  the  velum,  and,  if  we 
then  look  into  the  pharynx,  we  shall  generally  discover  the  lower 
part  of  an  ulcer;"  and,  to  bring  this  more  perfectly  into  view,  the 
tongue  must  be  depressed  and  the  velum  raised  with  a  curved  probe. 
The  ulcer  has  a  circular  form,  sinks  deeply  into  the  substance  of 
the  pharynx,  has  rather  a  foul  but  not  a  sloughy  surface,  and  the 
surrounding  inflammation  extends  only  a  very  short  distance  from 
its  margin. 

An  ulcer  low  down  in  the  pharynx  generally  presents  a  foul,  and 
sometimes  a  sloughy  surface;  and,  according  to  Dr.  CoUes,  the 
lower  edge  of  it  is  very  deep,  while  the  upper  part  of  it  is  superfi- 
cial. 

Another  position,  in  which  a  sore  is  sometimes  formed,  is  close 
to  the  insertion  of  the  anterior  palatine  arch  into  the  tongue.  The 
ulcer,  so  placed,  is  deep  and  foul;  but  not  sloughy. 

In  a  few  instances,  we  observe  that  the  voice  is  rendered  veiy 
nasal;  the  patient  feels  pain  in  swallowing;  frequent  desire  to  draw 
down  the  mucus  from  the  back  of  the  nares;  and  this,  when  cough<» 
ed  out,  is  often  found  slightly  tinged  with  blood.  The  case  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  fever.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ul- 
cer is  situated  behind  the  velum,  high  up  in  the  an^e,  between  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  or  at  the  junction  of  its  occip- 
ital and  vertebral  portions.'''' 

•  Abr.  CoUef,  Op.  cit.  p.  124—126. 
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Certain  uleen  of  tbe  throat  have  a  tnUy  phagedenic  character, 
and  are  disposed,  under  improper  treatment,  to  destroy  tbe  wbde 
of  the  soft  palate,  and  to  extend  their  ravages  to  the  pharynx,  and 
even  sometimes  to  the  larynx,  causing  necrosis  of  its  cartilages,  and 
endangering  life.  With  this  form  of  sore  throat,  when  the  consti- 
tution is  in  an  unfavorable  state,  from  the  injudicious  use  of  mercu* 
nr,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  caries  and  necrosis  in 
toe  bones  of  tbe  palate,  and  even  in  the  upper  jaw-bone  and  tbe 
ossa  spongiosa;  but,  if  the  disease  be  properly  treated,  and  tbe 
employment  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  mercury  be  avoided,  tbe  pa- 
tient will  generally  escape  all  this  serious  mischief.  Accidental  in- 
flammations of  the  throat  from  cold,  common  abscesses,  and  chro- 
nic scrofulous  enlargements  of  the  tonsils,  must  be  discriminated 
from  venereal  sore  throats. 

IRITIS. 

One  species  odriHs^  or  inflammation  of  the  tm,  is  an  affection 
ranking  as  a  secondary  symptom  of  syphilis.  After  the  appearance 
of  disease  of  the  skin,  or  sore  throat,  the  iris  sometimes  inflames; 
this  affection,  which  may  follow,  or  accompany,  various  kinds  of 
syphilitic  eruptions,  particularly  the  papular,  and  is  usually  attended 
with  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  I  shall  notice  with  other  dbeases 
of  the  eye. 

VENEREAL    AFFECTIONS    OF   THE   MOUTH. 

The  tongue  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  venereal  ulceration,  which 
may  occur  at  its  base,  apex,  or  edges,  or  on  its  dorsum.  Tbe  cha- 
racters of  the  sore  are  described  by  Dr.  Colles  as  not  being  con- 
stant. Sometimes  the  point  of  the  tongue,  when  tins  is  the  place  of 
the  disease,  is  broad  and  truncated,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  covered 
with  a  thin  and  rather  a  soft  slough,  and  the  end  of  the  tongue  much 
swollen  and  indurated.  In  other  instances  there  may  be  the  same 
degree  of  swelling  and  hardness,  but  the  surface  of  the  sore,  though 
foul,  may  not  be  sloughy.  An  ulcer  of  the  side  of  the  tongue  b 
attended  with  induration,  but  less  swelling.  Occasionally  a  vene- 
real ulcer  of  the  tongue  is  attended  with  an  enlargement  of  one  of 
the  l3rmphatic  glands  under  the  jaw.  Ulcers  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  are  generally  of  a  circular  form,  and  as  large  as  a  fourpenoy 
piece,  widi  the  same  characters  as  are  seen  in  a  secondary  venereal 
tilcer  of  the  skin. 

The  hardness  attendmg  a  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  tongue,  is  what 
is  termed  stony ^  and,  in  this  respect,  is  believed  by  Dr.  Colles  to 
differ  from  the  kind  of  induration  attending  many  venereal  ulcers 
of  that  organ.  But,  sa^s  he,  if  a  slightly  elevated  narrow  ring,  of 
^considerable  hardness,  mclude  an  ulcer,  whose  surface  is  so  dean 


^s  at  first  view  to  resemble  a  sore  that  is  about  to  graoulate,  we 
may  uDsquivocally  declare  it  to  be  cancerous.  In  all  doubtful 
cases,  the  patient  is  to  try  the  effects  of  a  slight  ptyalism. 

The  greater  number  of  ulcers  of  the  tongue,  occurring  in  venereal 
cases,  arise,  according  to  my  experience,  from  the  action  of  mer* 
cury  itself;  but,  on  this  subject,  X  need  not  enlarge,  as,  in  the  sec- 
ond section  of  this  work,  ulcers  of  the  tongue  are  further  considered; 

VENEREAL   AFFECTIONS    OF    TfiE    NOSE. 

Ulcers  of  the  ate  nasi  may  begin  in  die  angl^  between  the  nose 
and  cheek;  and  I  fully  agree  with  Dr. . /Cojles^  ^t  whenever  an 
ulcer,  so  situated,  shows  a  tendency  to  Jphagedma,  or  sloughing,  it 
should  be  treated  with  some  active  emtio.  Tte  distinguishing 
characters  of  a  venereal  ulcer  in  the  nosbJare,  perhaps,  not  known; 
and  are  rather  to  be  deduced  from  th^  history,  of  the  case.  A 
scrofulous  ozoena  may  be  mistaken  for  au  effect  of  syphilis.  Dr. 
CoUes  refers  to  cases,  as  not  being  venepea^  m  which  an  ulcerated 
opening  is  formed  m  the  septum  nasi,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  its  anterior  extremity.  He  describes  it  as  continuing  for  years 
precisely  in  the  same  state.  Numerous  ulcers  of  the  septum  nasi 
I  fiud  to  be  most  successfully  treated  by  applying  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, or  a  strong  lotion  of  creosote,  or  chlorioe  of  lime  to  them,  and 
giving  from  3  to  5  grs.  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  decot. 
sarse.  thrice  a  day. 

VENEREAL   AFFECTIONS    OF   THE   BONES   AND  JOINTS. 

If  the  swelling  has  come  on  suddenly,  seems  to  be  chiefly  seated 
in  the  periosteum,  and  the  pain  is  not  remarkably  aggravated  at 
night,  we  ma^  generally  conclude  that  the  case  is  not  venereaL 
True  syphilitic  nodes  are  more  indolent  in  their  progress  than  the 
swellings  to  which  I  have  now  referred;  and  the  pain  of  them  if 
always  nK>re  severe  at  night  than  in  the  day.  They  are  particular- 
ly disposed  to  occur  on  the  central  portions  of  the  long  cylindrical 
bones,  and  on  such  parts  of  the  bones  as  are  not  covered  by  any 
great  thickness  of  soft  parts.  Hence,  the  front  surface  of  the  tibia, 
the  surperficial  part  of  the  ulna,  the  sternum,  the  clavicle,  and  the 
cranium,  are  often  the  seat  of  nodes.  The  swellings,  most  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  venereal  nodes,  are  inflammations  of  the  perioste- 
um, and  not  of  the  bone  itself,  attended  with  pain  in  their  very 
commencement,  and  even  with  redness  of  the  skin;  they  arise  sud- 
denly, and  frequently  disappear  in  a  short  time,  without  the  use  of 
mercury.  They  have,  therefore,  more  of  the  inflammatory  charac- 
ter about  them,  than  usually  belongs  to  venereal  nodes.  The  best 
plan,  in  all  doubtful  cases^  is  to  inquire  particularly  into  their  history; 
we  should  consider  the  other  symptoms  which  may  have  previous- 


]j  existed;  the  order  in  which  they  hare  occured;  and  the  efiect 
of  any  treatment  that  has  been  tried;  and  we  must  form  our  con- 
clusion by  connecting  the  present  symptoms  with  all  the  other  in- 
formation that  can  be  collected. 

I  believe  that  true  nodes  are  rarely  produced  in  syphilis,  unless 
the  patient  has  been  usine  mercury.  From  this  remark  I  exclude 
simple  periostitis,  which  has  certainly  occulted  in  yenereal  patients, 
treated  by  me  in  University  College  Hospital  without  mercury. 
The  late  Dr.  Hennen,  a  man  of  considerable  observation  and  great 
experience,  affirms  that  he  had  never  seen  more  than  two  cases 
of  nodes  in  patients  who  had  not  taken  murcury .  I  know  that  some 
surgeons  maintain  that  the  fact  is  otherwise;  but  it  seems  to  roe, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Dr.  Hennen's  observatioD, 
and  that  we  seldom  meet  with  patients  who  have  nodes,  unless 
they  have  been  taking  mercury.  But  here  the  question  arises, 
how  far  the  mercury  is  concerned  in  producing  these  nodes  ?  In 
considering  this  question,  we  should  recollect  that,  though  we  do 
not  often  see  nodes  in  syphilitic  patients,  unless  mercury  has  been 
given  ;  yet  in  liver  complaints,  for  which  mercury  is  often  given  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  for  an  immense  length  of  time,  nodes  are 
never  produced.  Ontheotherhand,  if  no  mercury  be  given  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  nodes  will  seldom  be  produced.  Itseems,  then, 
as  if  the  action  of  mercury,  and  the  influence  of  syphilis,  together, 
had  a  share  in  bringing  on  these  osseous  swellings.  At  all  events, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  venereal  disease  must  be  mainly  concern- 
ed in  the  production  of  nodes.  StilU  there  undoubtedly  is  foundation 
for  the  opinion  that,  unless  mercury  be  given  in  some  quantity  or  an- 
other, great  or  smdl,  for  the  cure  of  that  disease,  nodes  and  other  af- 
fections of  the  osseous  system  will  rarely  be  excited.  A  node,  once 
formed,  will  often  remain  for  a  long  while  unchanged;  no  increase  of 
size,  no  discoloration,  and  no  fluctuation  being  discoverable.  In  oth- 
er instances,  however,  a  node  will  slowly  suppurate;  which  is  observe 
ed  to  happen  more  frequently  on  the  skull  and  tibia  than  other  bones. 
If  the  bone  be  exposed  by  ulceration,  or  an  incision,  a  thickish  plate 
of  it  will  sometimes  get  into  the  state  of  necrosis,  and  the  ulcer 
will  not  heal  till  exfoliation  has  taken  place.  In  other  instances,  the 
surface  of  the  bone  granulates,  and  the  ulcer  heals  up,  without  any 
perceptible  exfoliation  having  occurred.^  I  entertain  not  the  slight- 
est doubt,  also,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  opinion  that  caries 
and  neeroris  are  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease itself,  as  of  the  baneful  influence  of  mercury,  when  it  is  rap- 
idly and  unskilfully  thrown  into  the  system,  at  a  period  when  the 
Eatient  is  exposing  himself  to  the  weather,  not  confining  himself  at 
ome,  and  committing  the  most  imprudent  excesses  in  diet.     I  be- 

*  See  CoUee,  Op.  ott  p.  184. 


Meve  that,  under  such  circumstapces,  an  individua]  is  far  more  hkely 
to  have  his  osseous  system  affected,  than  one  who  observes  a  more 
prudent  regimen  during  a  mercurial  course;  and  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, grounded  on  remarks  which  I  have  made  in  practice,  that 
caries  and  of  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  would  very  rarely  oc- 
cur, if  mercury  were  not  given  in  immoderate  quantities,  and  the 
patients  took  due  care  of  themselves  while  using  that  medicine, 
byphilis  much  more  frequently  extends  its  effects  to  the  bones  in 
cold,  than  warm  countries. 

The  researches  of  M.  Ricord  fully  confirm  the  Hunterian  doc- 
trine, that  none  of  the  secondary  symptoms  are  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  venereal  disease  by  inoculation.  He  accedes  also  to 
the  proposition,  that  none  of  the  secretions,  either  normal  or  abnor- 
mal, of  individuals  affected  with  constitutional  syphilis,  will  serve 
for  the  communication  of  any  venereal  complaints  by  inoculation.* 

TREATMENT    OF    8EC0NDART    SYMPTOMS    OF    SYPHILIS. 

Here  the  same  general  rules  and  principles,  respecting  the  use  of 
mercury,  are  necessary  to  be  attended  to  as  in  the  treatment  of  th^ 
primary  complaints.  I  may  say,  then,  that  mercury  will  frequently 
expedite  the  cure  of  the  secondary  symptoms;  but  that,  in  some  states 
of  the  constitution,  even  when  true  syphilitic  affections  arepresent,  or 
when  ulcers,  which  were  originally  of  this  nature,  have  assumed  the 
phagedenic  or  sloughing  character,  and  are  accompanied  by  consid- 
erable inflammation,  or  much  derangement  of  the  health,  mercuiy 
is  the  most  pernicious  medicine  that  can  be  employed.  Mercury  is 
also  improper  when  any  extraordinary  degree  of  inflammation  is  present 
with  a  secondary  sore.  No  surgeon  will  ever  treat  either  the  sec- 
ondary symptoms,  or  any  other  forms  of  the  venereal  disease,  with 
judgment  and  discrimination,  unless  he  recollect  various  facts  con- 
nected with  this  subject;  and  one  of  these  is,  that  mercury  will  gen- 
erally benefit  not  only  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  venereal  disease,  but 
many  other  complaints;  it  will  cure  not  only  syphilis,  but  many  other 
diseases  which  resemble  it,  and  many  also  which  are  totally  differ- 
ent from  it.  He  should  likewise  recollect  that  many  diseases,  which 
are  successfully  treated  with  mercury,  iodide  of  potassum,  sarsa- 
parilla,  guaiacura,  antimonials,  mineral  acids,  the  nitro-muriatic  bath, 
creosote,  &c.,  would  generally  get  well  of  themselves,  in  the  end,  if 
the  constitution  could  bear  the  requisite  struggle.  And,  with  respect 
to  mercury,  or  any  other  powerful  medicines,  be  it  also  remember- 
ed that,  if  they  are  not  administered  in  such  doses  as  totally  to  de- 
ranee  the  whole  economy,  if  only  moderate  quantities  of  them  are 
exhibited,  they  will  not  commonly  prevent  any  disease  from  taking 
a  favorable  course,  if  it  be  so  disposed.     Such  reflections  will  ren- 

*  Ricord,  Op.  cit.  p.  161—166. 
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der  the  fact  very  btelligible  bow,  in  forming  an  opmion  of  die  na- 
lure  of  syphilis,  and  of  the  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  disease,  so 
much  deception  has  frequently  occurred.  A  patient  takes  mercmy 
in  moderation,  and  his  disease  gets  well,  and  then  the  practition» 
iS  confirmed  in  bis  idea,  that  the  disease  was  venereal,  and  has 
yielded  to  the  specific  remedy.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recollect 
the  facts,  here  specified,  to  be  convbced  that  mercury  is  by  no 
means  a  test  of  the  venereal  character  of  a  disease.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  secondary  symptoms,  generally,  when  mercury  is 
^ven  it  is  preferable  to  give  it  in  moderate  doses.  In  particular 
mstances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  push  the  mercury  beyond  what 
may  be  denominated  a  mild  mercurial  course;  but  such  examples 
are  less  common  than  sometimes  represented.  As  a  general  piece 
of  advice,  therefore,  I  recommend  the  maxim  of  not  aiming  to  ex- 
cite a  profuse  and  violent  salivation. 

With  respect  to  secondary  symptoms,  it  b  a  common  remark, 
that  when  mercury  is  useful  in  this  stage  of  syphilis,  it  generally 
shows  its  efficacy  with  even  greater  promptitude,  than  in  the  first 
stage,  or  in  the  treatment  of  the  primary  sores  and  buboes. 

When  the  cutaneous  eruption  consists  of  scaly  copper-colored 
blotches,  presenting  the  character  of  either  psoriasis  or  lepra,  and 
not  attended  with  much  febrile  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  per- 
haps associated  with  that  affection  of  the  tonsils,  which  is  some- 
times thought  to  be  the  greatest  test  of  true  syphilitic  ulceration  m 
the  throat,  namely,  the  deep  excavated  ulceration,  frequently  ac" 
companied  by  pains  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  the  majority  of 
surgeons  agree,  that  mercury  should  be  prescribed,  and  employed 
according  to  the  principles  1  have  explained;  namely,  in  moderate 
doses,  and  not  so  as  to  excite  a  profuse  and  violent  salivation,  or  to 
bring  on  severe  derangement  of  the  health.  But,  if  the  patient's 
health  be  much  deranged,  or  he  be  considerably  reduced  and  de- 
bilitated, I  never  give  mercury,  but  commence  the  treatment  with 
li^ht  tonics,  as  sarsaparilla,  or  cascarilla,  and  small  doses  of  the  io-. 
dide  of  potassium;  or,  if  the  latter  disagree,  the  diluted  nitric  acid 
may  be  prescribed  in  lieu  of  it.  Afterwards,  when  the  patient's 
health  is  improved,  mercury  maybe  employed,  if  necessary;  but,  io 
University  College  Hospital,  the  greater  number  of  venereal  erup- 
tions are  easily  cured  without  mercury,  or  with  small  quantities  of 
it,  joined  with  the  iodides  and  other  means.  The  fact  has  been  so 
often  witnessed  there,  by  the  numerous  body  of  students  always  at- 
tending that  institution,  as  not  to  admit  of  dispute. 

Foul  or  phagedenic  ulcers  in  the  throat  may  be  fumigated  with 
the  red  sulphuret  or  with  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  or  washed  with 
a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda,  the  black  wash,  or  gargles  con- 
taining muriatic  acid,  or  any  other  detergent  gargle.  Secondary  ul- 
cers b  other  situations  may  also  be  fumigated  with  benefit,  and  eith- 
er poulticed  till  they  granulate,  or  dressed  with  various  applications, 
as  with  the  water  dressing,  watery  solution  of  opium,  or  henbane, 


when  they  are  painful,  or  with  the  black  or  the  yellow  wash;  or,  if 
they  are  of  a  more  indolent  character,  they  may  be  dressed  with 
the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  quicksilver,  or  with  the  red  precipi- 
tate ointment,  or  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  I  have  known 
a  lotion,  composed  of  from  four  to  eight  drops  of  creosote  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  make  obstinate  secondary  venereal  ulcers 
of  the  skin  heal,  when  other  applications  seemed  to  fail.  The 
more  I  see  of  venereal  sore  throats,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with 
the  value  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  an  application  to  them,  and  thi»' 
even  when  the  sore  is  attended  with  surrounding  redness.  In  gen- 
eral, foul  phagedenic  ulcers  of  the  throat  are  greatly  benefited  by  it; 
but,  if  they  resist  its  influence,  the  nitric  acid,  or  the  strong  liauid 
muriate  of  antimony,  may  be  used.  They  may  be  applied  with  a 
smaU  camel-hair  brush,  or  a  bit  of  lint  well  secured  to  the  end  of 
an  eye-probe. 

When  the  eruption  is  papular,  and  has  been  preceded  by  a  great 
deal  of  fever,  and  considerable  disturbance  of  the  system,  and 
when  such  eruption  ends  in  desquamation,  we  may  employ  blood- 
letting in  the  conmiencement,  with  the  compound  calomel  piU  and 
saline  aperient  medicines.  The  same  practice  should  be  pursued  if 
there  be  pain  and  swelling  of  the  large  joints,  accompanied  by  a  dif* 
fused  reoness,  and  sweUing  of  the  tonsils  and  glands  of  the  neck. 
Here  it  is  to  be  suspected,  that  some  particular  state  of  the  consti- 
tution has  had  a  share  in  thus  modifying  the  disease,  rather  than  that 
the  modification  depends  on  some  other  poison  difierent  from  that  of 
true  syphilis;  but  these  still  remain  questionable  points.  After  con- 
tinuing the  treatment  that  I  have  mentioned  for  a  time,  it  is  to  be 
changed  for  smaU  doses  of  James's  powder,  or  antimonial  powder^ 
with  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Mr.  Carmichael,  who  is  a  good 
practical  surgeon,  entirely  disapproves  of  the  use  of  mercury  in  the 
commencement  of  the  treatment  of  the  papular  farm  of  the  vene^ 
real  disease;  he  does  not  even  give  the  compound  calomel  pill, 
which  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  mercury;  in  short,  he  ex- 
pressly avoids  administering  mercury  till  the  eruption  desquamates, 
and  then  he  admits  that  such  medicine  ip  moderate  doses  will  be  su- 
periorly useful.  With  respect  to  that  form  of  iritis  which  is  met 
with  in  syphilis,  often  accompanying  the  papular  eruption,  mercury 
is  highly  necessary,  and  should  be  given  freely,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  explained  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  diseases  of  the 
eye.  The  papular  eruption  will  often  readily  yield  to  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, in  the  dose  of  three  grains,  made  up  into  pills,  with  one  or 
two  grains  of  the  pil.  hydrarg.,  and  given  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a 
day.  In  our  hospital,  this  combination  is  often  employed  with 
great  efiTect,  and  less  injury  of  the  health,  than  from  the  old  custom 
of  profuse  salivations. 

When  the  secondary  symptoms  are  associated  with  a  pustular 
eruption^  we  should  begin  the  treatment  with  alterative  medicines^ 
especially  antimonials,  sarsaparilla,  and  iodide  of  potassium.     After 


these  medicines  have  been  continued  a  certain  time,  we  may  pre- 
sc  ibe  bark,  and  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  What  is  caUed 
the  sulphurous  bath  is  also  frequently  highly  beneficial,  and  so  are 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  and  lotions  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash. 
Mr.  Carmichael  does  not  give  mercury  in  the  pustular  form  of 
syphilis,  unless  the  pustules  change  into  scaly  blotches;  but  be 
chiefly  trusts  to  sarsaparilla  and  guaiacum,  with  small  doses  of 
James's  powder,  or  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha. 

When  white  aphthous  ulcers  of  the  mouth  accompany  syphife, 
they  may  be  touched  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid:  some  surgeons  particulariy  recommend  tbe 
oxymel  eruginis,  and  others  the  black  wash,  or  a  strong  solution  ef 
the  chloride  of  soda. 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Carmicbeal's  researches,  that  these 
forms  of  syphilis,  comprising  such  as  are  termed  papulary  futtuUtry 
and  I  might  add  tubercular^  do  not  require  any  mercury  in  their 
early  stages;  though  it  is  admitted  that,  in  all  of  them,  after  thejr 
have  lasted  a  certain  time,  mercury  will  come  m  beneficially,  brii^ 
the  patient  completely  out  of  danger,  and  do  what  it  woidd  doc 
have  done,  if  given  in  an  earlier  stage  of  such  diseases*  In  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  we  find,  that  most  of  diese  eruptions 
readily  yield  to  the  decoct,  sarsae.,  and  small  doses  of  tbe  iodide  of 
potassium;  but,  when  they  resist,  I  combine  tbe  latter  with  two  or 
three  grains  of  tbe  blue  pill,  rarely  giving  a  greater  quantity  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  and  few  cases  cannot  thus  be  overcome,  onless 
there  be  some  manifest  derangement  of  the  health,  preventive  of 
the  usual  efficacy  of  these  medicines.  Then  such  derangement^ 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  require  attention. 

One  observation,  made  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  agrees  with  what  I 
have  seen;  namely,  that  when  the  knee  joint  is  enlarged  and  swollen 
from  any  cause  connected  with  venereal  complaints,  mercury  will 
never  do  any  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  render  tbe  case  decidedly 
worse. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  phagedenic  ulcers,  which 
occur  in  the  advanced  stages  of  syphilis,  and  generally  accompany 
or  follow  either  the  tubercular  or  the  pustular  eruption,  they  are 
rarely  or  never  benefited  by  mercury  in  their  early  stages.  On  some 
tubercles  or  pustules  scabs  form,  which  assume  a  conical  shape. 
In  Mr.  Carmichael 's  book  there  is  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  coni- 
cal scabs  projecting  from  the  forehead,  and  so  long  as  to  resemble 
a  horn.  1  believe  that,  in  this  form  of  disease,  termed  the  venereal 
rupia,  mercury  is  injurious;  and  that  one  reason,  why  the  osseous 
system  is  so  often  affected,  is  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  the  com- 
mencement of  phagedenic  venereal  ulceration.  In  the  early  stages, 
blood  letting  should  not  be  omitted,  unless  there  be  some  peculiar  symp- 
tom or  condition  of  the  health  prohibiting  it.  Antimonials,  saline 
purgatives,  and  small  doses  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha. 


may  also  be  employed  with  advantage.  In  aQ  cases  of  phagedenic 
venereal  ulceration ,  opium  and  its  different  preparations  are  truly 
beneficial.  Sometimes  opium  may  be  combined  with  conium  or 
hyoscyamus.  Bark  and  the  mineral  acids  are  also  frequendy  of 
particular  service  in  the  phagedenic  varieties  of  syphilis;  and  the 
nitric  acid  has  long  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  Besides  these  medi- 
cines, we  have  now  another  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, which,  in  the  hospital  of  University  College,  has  complete- 
ly answered  in  the  cure  of  phagedenic  venereal  ulcers,  when  aided 
by  proper  local  treatment.  How  many  bad  cases  have  been  brought 
to  this  hospital  from  workhouses  and  other  places — cases  attended 
with  extreme  emaciation,  the  utmost  debility,  loss  of  rest,  and  ur- 
gent hectic  symptoms;  yet,  under  the  use  of  small  doses  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  decoct.  sars».,  an  opiate  at  night,  and  a  lighc 
nutritious  diet,  have  soon  terminated  in  a  perfect  cure. 

When  phagediena  affects  the  throat,  the  same  general  treatment 
will  be  of  advantage;  and,  as  for  applications  to  the  ulceration  itself, 
we  may  use  fumigations  with  the  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  or  apply 
the  black  or  yellow  wash  as  a  gargle,  or  touch  the  parts  affected 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Another  good  plan  is  to  touch  the  sore 
with  diluted  nitrous  acid,  ap;4ied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush. 
The  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soaa  is  another  application  which  is 
now  very  much  in  favor.  Sometimes  phagedenic  ulceration  of  the 
throat  extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  even  ne- 
crosis and  exfoliation  of  the  cartilages  may  be  produced.  When 
we  have  reason  to  suspect  this  sort  of  mischief  to  be  going  on,  we 
should  apply  a  blister  over  the  larynx,  or  rub  the  neighboring  skin 
with  antimonial  ointment,  so  as  to  produce  counter-irritation.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  secondary  symptoms  attending  the  phagedenic 
form  of  the  venereal  disease,  we  should  always  try  alterative  medi- 
cines, as  antimonials,  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  conium,  the  nitrous 
acid,  or  nitromuriatic  bath,  Ac,  before  having  recourse  to  mercury; 
for,  under  such  treatment,  the  health  will  get  into  a  more  favorable 
state  for  the  reception  of  mercury;  and  though  at  first  we  cannot 
advantageously  give  this  medicine,  yet,  when  the  health  has  been 
improved,  it  may  become  of  important  service,  if  prescribed 
with  moderation. 

The  treatment  of  nodes ^  and  of  swellings  of  the  periosteum  j  is  to 
be  regulated  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  attending  to  vari- 
ous circumstances  already  specified.  When  the  pain  or  inflamma- 
tion in  a  joint  or  bone  seems  to  be  more  acute  tlian  belongs  to  the 
character  of  syphilis  and  true  nodes,  the  best  plan  is  to  employ 
leeches  and  fomentations  and  poultices,  with  aperient  and  antimoni- 
al medicines,  or  small  doses  oi  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha, followed  up  by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  some  light  tonic. 
Such  treatment  will  mostly  give  considerable  relief.  After  the  af- 
fection has  been  rendered  more  chronic,  if  it  be  still  obstinate  we 
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may  try  bb'sters,  which  should  sometimes  be  kept  c^d  for  two  er 
three  weeks.  Id  some  cases,  pus  will  form  under  the  periosteum, 
and  then  nothing  will  afford  relief,  but  making  an  incision,  and  form- 
ing an  outlet  for  the  matter. 

True  nodes  require  either  a  course  of  mercury,  or  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  or  the  latter  medicine  joined  with  very  small  quantities 
of  the  blue  pill ;  but  it  is  erroneous  to  think  of  continuii^  mercury  till 
the  bones  are  reduced  to  their  natural  level.  If,  after  mercury  has 
been  employed  to  a  certain  extent,  the  nodes  become  stationary,  all 
pain  has  ceased,  and  all  appearance  of  specific  action  is  at  an  end, 
the  practice  should  be  changed.  Of  course,  at  this  period,  the  pft* 
tient's  health  is  generally  a  good  deal  reduced,  and  therefore  we 
are  called  upon  to  endeavor  to  rectify  whatever  derangement  of  the 
constitution  may  be  obvious.  Such  derangement  is  partly,  perhaps, 
the  effect  of  syphilis,  but  certainly,  in  many  instances,  more  the 
effect  of  tl»e  mercury  that  has  been  given.  We  may,  ibereforeH^ 
give  the  compound  decoction  of  Barsaparilla,  bark,  or  the  sulphate 
of  quinine^  with  or  without  the  mineral  acids;  but,  with  respect 
10  the  nodes,  we  must  now  trust  chiefly  to  local  treatment,  and,  with 
this  view,  we  may  try  frictions  with  mercurial  ointment  over  I  be 
part,  or  with  an  ointment  composed  of  ^j*  of  mercurial  ointment 
and  j.  of  the  hydriodate  of  potass,  or  5J»  of  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
blended  with  an  ounce  of  soap  linameot.  Many  practitioners  are 
in  the  custom  of  covering  nodes  with  the  empL  ammoniaci  cum 
hydra rgyro.  Nodes,  which  lead  to  suppuration  and  ulceration  over 
them,  may  be  followed  by  caries,  or  necrosis  of  the  enlarged  por- 
tion of  the  bone,  and  even  of  a  more  extensive  pan  of  it;  and  oc- 
casionally matter  forms  in  the  medullary  cavity, 

HlfLARGEMENT    OF    THE    TESTICLE    FROM    EFPIIILIS. 

This  disease  occurs  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  constitutional 
lues,  being  mostly  chronic,  and  coming  on  without  much  pain.  The 
enlargement  is  at  tirst  confined  to  one  testicle;  but  afterwards  both 
are  sometimes  implicated.  There  is,  however,  as  Mr.  Cusack* 
has  described,  an  acute  form  of  the  disease,  accompanying  venereal 
hectic,  pains  in  the  bones,  and  scaly  or  other  eruptions*  I  attended 
one  horrible  case  with  Mr,  Doughty  of  Kensington,  formerly  one  of 
my  pupils,  in  which,  after  a  most  inveterate  phagedenic  ulceration 
and  sloughing  of  the  penis,  both  testes  enlarged,  suppurated,  and 
at  length  sloughed  away,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scro- 
tum. The  case  had  been  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  surgeon  at 
Brighton-  This  patient  ultimately  died.  Mercury  will  not  be  of 
any  service  in  the  form  of  disease  here  adverted  to;  but,  were  I  to 
meet  a  similar  case,  I  would  prescribe  the  iodide  of  potassium,  with 

*  Bee  Dabtia  Jo  urn.  of  Med,  Se'oneoi  vol.  tuL  p.  306. 


opium  and  tonics.  The  common  veneral  sarcocele  yields  to  calo* 
mel  and  opium,  and  other  means  noticed  in  the  observations  on  dis* 
eases  of  the  testicle  in  our  second  section. 

DISEASE    OF    THE    LARTNX    FROM    SYPHILIS. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  syphilis,  and  especially  where  phage- 
denic ulceration  of  the  throat  has  continued  some  time,  and  has 
been  wroogly  or  inefficiently  treated,  the  larynx  becomes  involved 
in  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Its  lining  becomes  thickened  and 
ulcerates,  and  sometimes  the  cartilages  are  attacked  with  necrosis. 
This  state  is  usually  attended  with  great  emaciation,  extreme  weak- 
ness, loss  of  rest  and  appetite,  night  sweats,  frequent  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration of  matter,  loss  of  the  voice,  and  paroxysms  of  difficulty 
of  breathing,  sometimes  ending  in  asphyxia.  So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
mercury  is  more  hurtful,  than  useful,  in  cases  of  this  description. 
Tonic  medicines,  as  bark  and  quinine,  with  the  mineral  acids,  or 
earsaparilla,  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  are  to  be  preferred,  opi- 
um being  given  at  night  if  required.  A  blister,  or  seton,  may  also 
be  put  m  front  of  the  larynx;  and  a  discharge  of  matter  kept  up. 
In  some  instances,  the  prevention  of  immediate  suffocation  would 
justify  tracheotomy.  Portions  of  the  cartilages  have  been  known 
to  exfoliate,  and  to  be  removed  from  an  external  abscess. 

SYPHILIS    IN    INFANTS. 

Syphilis  is  occasionally  communicated  to  the  foetus  in  utero, 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood  of  the  mother.  The  effects  of 
the  syphilitic  poison,  thus  developed  in  infants,  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  be  secondary  ones,  as  they  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Eoison  into  the  circulation  of  the  foetus,  such  poison  not  having 
een  applied  directly  to  the  parts  affected; — of  course,  then,  the 
foetus  must  receive  the  infection  through  the  medium  of  the  blood. 
Whether  the  child  is  ever  primarily  affected,  that  is,  whether  at 
the  time  of  birth  it  ever  contracts  syphilis,  in  consequence  of  the 
direct  application  of  the  virus  of  a  chancre  with  which  the  mother 
happens  to  be  affected,  is  a  questionable  point.  When  the  infant  is 
actually  bom  mth  the  disea$e^  the  latter  mode  of  communication  is, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  I  have  already  observed,  that,  in 
adults,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  of  generation  and  of  the  mu- 
cous texture  of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids,  the  venereal  virus  will  not 
operate  upon  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  unless  there  has  been 
some  excoriation  or  wound  at  the  period  of  its  application.  But  if 
it  be  the  fact,  that  an  infant  may  contract  a  primary  sore  on  any 
part  of  the  general  surface  of  its  body,  by  such  part  coming  in  con- 
tact with  venereal  matter  in  the  birth,  then  the  remark  which  I  have 
made,  however  true  in  relation  to  adults,  cannot  be  extended  to  in- 


fante.  B^  I  btlieTe,  that  few  or  no  unequivocal  cases,  fllustradve 
of  thii  mode  of  communicatioD  from  the  adult  to  the  child,  are  oq 
record.  On  diis  point,  however,  Dr.  Wallace  declares,  that  there 
is  DO  doubt  that  the  child  may  be  contaminated  bj  the  mother  both 
in  uUro^  and  ot  the  momemt  of  parturition.* 

The  symptoms  of  syphilis  in  the  new-bom  child,  or  soon  after 
birth,  are  mostly  a  universal  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  which 
peels  off  very  extensively  and  freely;  copper-colored  blotches  and 
scaly  eruptions  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  body;  various  red- 
nesses and  superficial  ulcerations  about  the  anus  and  nates,  and 
sometimes  about  the  parts  of  generation;  also  ulcerations  and  fis- 
sures at  the  comers  ot  the  mouth,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  and  sometimes  on  the  eyelids.  Besides  these  symp- 
toms, there  is  frequently  an  obstmction  of  the  nostrils,  with  a  thick 
yellow  secretion,  so  that  the  child  cannot  breath  freely,  and  the  res- 
piration is  attended  with  a  snuffling  noise.  There  is  also  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  emaciation,  the  infant  continuing  to  lose  flesh 
daily;  and,  if  not  spedily  relieved,  it  soon  perishes.  Abroad  it  is 
usual,  in  these  cases,  to  give  mercury  to  the  mother,  so  as  to  affect 
the  injfant  through  her;  but  in  this  country,  the  cure  of  the  disease  is 
accomplished  with  such  facility  by  certain  preparationsof  mercury  gir- 
en  to  the  child,  that  the  latter  plan  is  commonly  adopted.  We  find 
that  the  disease  readily  yields  to  calomel,  in  half-grain  doses,  or  to 
five-grain  doses  of  the  hydrargyum  cum  creta.  The  latter,  as  the 
milder  preparation,  is  perhaps  the  better  medicine  of  the  two;  it 
hardly  ever  fails. 

On  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  syphilis,  an  interesting  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  the  child,  that  has  received  the  infection  from 
its  mother  in  the  womb,  is  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to 
others?  We  find  many  cases  on  record  of  wet  nurses  having  con- 
tracted venereal  sores  on  their  nipples,  by  suckling  pocky  chUdreo: 
and,  if  the  statements  be  correct,  the  fact  is  curious;  for  syphilis 
exists  in  such  infants,  as  it  were,  in  the  secondary  form,  and  the 
occurrence  would  therefore  prove  that,  in  them  syphilis,  even  in 
that  form  is  capable  of  propagating  itself,  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  Hunterian  doctrines,  and  with  what  is  commonly  believed 
with  reference  to  its  nature  in  adult  subjects. 

When  a  pregnant  female  has  chancres,  she  should  be  put  under 
the  mild  influence  of  mercury,  which  will  not  only  cure  her,  but 
save  the  child  from  contamination,  or,  if  it  be  abready  infected,  cure 
it  also.  Violent  salivation,  however,  as  likely  to  cause  abortion,  is 
to  be  condenmed. 


*  Sm  Wallace  on  tht  Venereal  Diseaee,  p.  125. 
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